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BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Correspondence  study  has  been  designed  to  give  every  one  who  can 
not  attend  a  university  an  opportunity  to  get  some  of  the  advantages 
of  instruction  and  culture  that  may  be  a  help  to  him.  To  those  who 
desire  to  study  for  degrees  or  teachers'  certificates,  for  cultural  or 
vocational  purposes,  the  correspondence  study  method  offers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity. 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning  through  the 
directed  study  of  textbooks  and  supplementary  material,  writing 
the  answers  to  the  questions,  and  developing  lines  of  thought  contained 
in  each  assignment.  Each  assignment  contains:  (a)  Full  directions 
for  study,  including  references  to  textbooks  by  chapter  and  page; 
(b)  suggestions  and  helps  of  the  instructor;  (c)  questions  to  develop 
constructive  thinking  and  to  test  the  student's  method  of  work  and 
his  understanding  of  the  work  done.  When  a  student  has  registered 
for  a  course  three  assignments  are  sent  him.  He  does  the  work  out- 
lined in  the  first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to  the  Extension 
Division  and  then  begins  work  on  the  second  assignment.  At  the 
University  each  paper  is  gone  over  by  the  instructor  who  carefully 
corrects  and  grades  it  and  places  on  it  constructive  criticisms  and 
helpful  suggestions  for  future  study.  It  is  to  the  student's  advantage, 
therefore,  not  to  send  in  another  assignment  until  the  previous  one 
has  been  returned  so  that  he  may  profit  by  the  suggestions  contained. 
Upon  receipt  of  completed  assignments  additional  assignments  will 
be  sent  the  student.  While  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  send 
in  work  regularly,  at  least  one  assignment  each  week,  he  has  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  it  in  as  he  is  able  to  complete  it,  provided  he  does 
not  complete  the  course  before  the  minimum  time. 

Correspondence  instruction  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  is  an 
assured  success.  This  fact  is  testified  to  by  University  instructors  and 
by  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  correspondence  study  to  discourage  study 
in  residence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  many  who  thus  be- 
come interested  in  continuing  their  education  will  be  led  to  avail  them- 
selves of  residence  study.  In  residence  the  student  comes  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  teachers  and  a  large  body  of  students.  The  con- 
>B  stant  contact  with  scholarly  and  cultured  people  has  always  been 
*S  looked  upon  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  rounded  education  of  young 
■^  people. 
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However,  to  quote  the  University  of  Texas  Bulletin:  "  .  .  .,  Cor- 
respondence study  offers  substantial  advantages.  In  correspondence 
instruction  the  teaching  is  entirely  individual ;  each  student  comes  into 
individual  relation  with  the  instructor  in  a  way  impossible  in  the 
crowded  class-room.  He  recites  the  whole  of  every  lesson  with  a  con- 
sequent advantage  to  himself  that  is  obvious.  Full  opportunity  is 
given  to  discuss  all  difficulties  in  writing,  and  this  written  discussion  in 
itself  affords  valuable  training.  Further,  a  correspondence  student 
is  not  hampered  by  the  usual  time  regulations ;  he  may  take  up  study 
at  his  convenience  without  awaiting  the  fixed  date  of  a  college  term."' 

Quoting  from  the  University  of  Oregon  Monitor:  "Those  who  find 
their  only  opportunity  for  study  in  the  correspondence  method  should 
never  feel  apologetic  or  unfortunate.  Dr.  Harper,  once  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  long  ago  discovered  that  'the  work  done  by 
correspondence  is  even  better  than  that  done  in  the  classroom.'  The 
University  of  Pittsburgh  reports  that  many  correspondence-study  stu- 
dents testify  that  their  correspondence-study  work  meant  more  to  them 
than  work  in  residence.  The  University  of  Oregon  and  scores  of  other 
universities  and  colleges,  including  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Chicago,  Indiana,  California,  Minnesota,  and  North  Carolina,  endorse 
the  method  by  granting  college  credit  to  their  successful  correspond- 
ence students.  The  correspondence  method,  then,  is  a  valid,  practica- 
ble, approved  method  of  study  and  instruction." 

CREDIT 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  count  toward  the  A.B. 
degree.  Some  courses  are  credited  toward  B.S.  degrees.  No  courses 
offered  count  toward  the  master's  degree. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruc- 
tion toward  the  A.B.  degree,  study  carefully  the  Residence  Require- 
ments for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  found  on  page  8. 
Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  by  correspondence. 
The  other  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue  are  elective. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will,  in 
accordance  with  their  regulations,  credit  all  courses  listed  in  this  cata- 
logue toward  state  teachers'  certificates. 

Amount 

Each  course  listed  in  this  catalogue  as  "Credit,  1  course"  corre- 
sponds to  one-ninth  of  a  year  of  regular  college  work  or,  in  terms  of 
certification  credit,  three  and  one-third  semester  hours.  Each  course 
listed  as  "Credit,  %  course"  corresponds  to  one-eighteenth  of  a  year 
of  work  in  the  University  or  two  semester  hours  of  certification  credit. 
Thirty  semester  hours  are  considered  a  year  of  college  work,  which  is 
the  credit  necessary  to  raise  a  certificate  one  class.    The  quickest  and 
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best  method  of  raising  a  certificate  is  to  combine  correspondence  in- 
struction with  summer  school  and  extension  class  work. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  accept  seven  and 
one-half  hours  of  extension  work  as  the  equivalent  of  one  summer 
school.  However,  teachers  who  completed  one  summer  school  unit  in 
extension  before  October  1,  1924,  will  be  allowed  a  summer  school 
unit  for  each  six  semester  hours  of  work  until  the  certificate  has 
been  raised  one  class. 

Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  years  of  residence 
work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half  whole  courses  (45  semester 
hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension  work.  This  may  be  done  en- 
tirely by  correspondence  instruction  or  entirely  by  class  instruction 
or  by  a  combination  of  both.  One-third  of  this  amount  is  the  maxi- 
mum of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any  twelve- 
month period. 

Entrance  Requirements 

If  degree  credit  is  desired,  an  applicant  for  correspondence  work 
must  meet  the  University  entrance  requirements  and  be  enrolled  in  the 
University.  These  entrance  requirements  state  that  an  applicant 
must  have  at  least  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school.  The 
high  school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  University  on  a  blank 
that  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  An  applicant  for  advanced 
standing  may  be  ranked  as  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  when  credit 
for  work  taken  at  other  colleges  has  been  properly  transferred  to  the 
University  and  accepted  by  the  examining  committee. 

If  certification  credit  only  is  desired,  correspondence  courses  may 
be  taken  by  any  teacher  who  holds  a  Standard  State  Certificate.  This 
means  any  certificate  except  the  One-year  Temporary,  Provisional  A, 
and  Provisional  B.  When  working  for  certification  credit  only  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enroll  in  the  University.  However,  this  is  necessary 
when  both  degree  and  certification  credit  are  desired.  By  enrolling 
in  the  University  it  is  possible  to  take  correspondence  courses  that 
count  for  both  degree  and  certification  credit. 

Length   of  Courses 

Each  correspondence  course  has  been  developed  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  so  that  it  parallels  a  course  given  in  residence  in  the  same 
subject  and  covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal  credit  is 
given.  Although  it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which  gives 
one-half  course  credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments  and  one  which 
gives  one  course  credit  about  twenty-seven  assignments.  Each  assign- 
ment covers  approximately  two  days  of  residence  work.  On  such  as- 
signments a  student  is  expected  to  put  approximately  six  hours  or  else 
sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Where 
there  are  a  small  number  of  assignments  in  a  course  each  assignment 
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covers  several  days  of  residence  work.  The  number  of  assignments 
in  a  course  is  really  incidental,  since  the  total  amount  of  work  for  a 
unit  of  credit  is  always  the  same. 

Without  Credit 

Those  who  desire  to  take  correspondence  courses  but  do  not  wish 
any  credit  may  register  for  such,  provided  they  can  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfactorily. 

Transferring  Credit 

A  record  of  the  extension  work  completed  towards  a  degree  will  be 
transferred  to  another  institution  when  this  request  is  made  by  the 
student.  For  its  own  degrees  the  University  of  North  Carolina  makes 
no  distinction  between  credit  obtained  in  extension  and  that  obtained 
in  residence,  except  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  extension 
work  that  can  count  towards  a  degree.  But  the  University  cannot  de- 
termine the  policy  of  other  institutions  in  regard  to  accepting  to- 
wards their  degrees  credit  for  work  completed  in  extension  elsewhere. 
There  are  very  few  standard  colleges  or  universities  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, that  do  not  accept  credit  for  work  completed  through  extension 
instruction  in  other  standard  colleges  or  universities. 

The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  be  applied  towards  teachers'  certificates 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  student.  The  State  Department  has 
requested  the  Division  to  transfer  credit  for  this  purpose  at  only  two 
stated  times  during  the  year — June  30  and  September  30.  Unless  the 
work  is  completed  before  October  1,  credit  will  not  be  allowed  by  the 
State  Department  as  of  the  July  preceding  but  will  be  carried  forward 
to  the  July  next  succeeding. 

Special  Notices  for  Teachers 

School  teachers  with  sufficient  ability  and  experience,  who  are 
working  for  certification  credit,  may  take  junior  and  senior  corre- 
spondence courses  though  they  may  be  technically  rated  as  freshmen 
or  sophomores.  Eligibility  of  a  teacher  to  take  such  correspondence 
courses  will  be  decided  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  dean 
of  the  school  under  which  the  subject  is  given. 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to  choose 
them  in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance,  a  primary  teacher 
should  not  take  a  course  in  High  School  Methods.  If  courses  for  pro- 
fessional credit  are  needed,  indicate  this  on  the  application  blank, 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this  catalogue. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  one  summer  school 
unit  of  work  while  in  summer  school  may  finish  the  unit  by  extension. 
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FEES 


A  fee  of  eight  dollars  ($8.00)  is  charged  for  each  half  course  (sub- 
ject) ;  a  fee  of  thirteen  dollars  and  a  half  ($13.50)  is  charged  for  one 
course.  No  fees  or  parts  of  fees  can  be  refunded  after  a  course  is 
once  begun.  In  the  event  that  no  work  has  been  done  during  the  first 
three  months  a  portion  of  the  fee  will  be  refunded  provided  a  good 
cause  is  given  for  discontinuing.  A  registration  fee  holds  good  for  one 
year  and  five  weeks  only. 

If  it  is  desired  to  continue  a  course  not  completed  within  that  time 
a  renewal  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  each  half  course  and  three 
dollars  ($3.00)  for  each  whole  course  will  be  required  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  three  months.  Only  two  extensions  of  three  months 
each  from  the  original  expiration  date  will  ordinarily  be  allowed., 

A  certificate  or  diploma,  size  9  x  12  inches,  suitable  to  be  framed, 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  each  student  upon  completion  of  a  course, 
at  a  cost  to  the  student  of  $1.00.  All  students  completing  courses 
receive  free  of  charge  a  small  card,  3x5  inches,  giving  all  necessary 
information  concerning  completed  courses.  , / 

TEXTBOOKS 

Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a  course 
the  Extension  Division  will  repurchase  books  which  are  in  good  con- 
dition if  the  student  desires  to  sell  them,  provided  the  course  has  not 
been  discontinued. 

The  Bureau  will  not  be  responsible  for  books  sent  in  for  repurchase 
unless  a  two-cent  envelope  containing  a  letter  giving  the  name  of  the 
student,  address,  name  of  the  course  for  which  the  books  were  used, 
and  reason  for  return  is  pasted  on  the  package  of  books. 

Upon  application  to  the  Extension  Division  reference  books  for 
supplementary  reading  may  be  borrowed  from  the  University  Library. 

RULES  GOVERNING  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

1.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  carried  at  one  time  and  it  is 
advisable  to  take  one  course  and  complete  that  before  registering  for 
another. 

2.  Students  may  enroll  for  correspondence  work  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  However,  it  is  important  to  register  as  early  in  the  fall  as 
possible  (between  September  fifteenth  and  November  first). 

3.  "Work  taken  by  correspondence  must  be  completed  within  one 
year  and  five  weeks  from  date  of  registration  or  a  renewal  fee  will 
be  required. 
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4.  No  half  course  may  be  completed  in  less  than  30  days  and  no 
whole  course  in  less  than  60  days  from  the  date  the  first  assignment 
is  received  from  the  student  by  the  Extension  Division. 

5.  Those  who  wish  credit  must  take  a  final  examination  upon  the 
completion  of  all  assignments  in  a  course.  This  examination  may  be 
taken  either  at  the  University  or  at  home  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  University. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assignment 
per  week. 

7.  A  subject  previously  taken  in  any  institution  for  which  either 
degree  or  certification  credit  has  already  been  given  cannot  be  taken 
for  credit  by  correspondence. 

8.  One  year  of  residence  work  is  required  by  the  University  be- 
fore any  degree  will  be  granted. 

9.  Not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  years  of 
residence  work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half  whole  courses  (45 
semester  hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension  work.  This  may  be 
done  entirely  by  correspondence  instruction  or  entirely  by  class  in- 
struction or  by  a  combination  of  both.  One-third  of  this  amount  is  the 
maximum  of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any 
twelve-month  period. 

10.  Correspondence  work  cannot  be  taken  at  the  same  time  resi- 
dence work  is  being  taken. 

11.  When  a  student  has  completed  a  correspondence  course  all 
assignments  must  be  returned  to  the  Extension  Division  before  a 
final  grade  or  credit  will  be  given. 

THE   HONOR   SYSTEM 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor 
basis.  The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  century  of 
traditions  developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A  stu- 
dent who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest 
work  is  not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed 
from  the  University  by  his  fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest 
above  all  other  qualities.  Each  correspondence  student  is  on  his 
honor  to  do  only  honest  work. 

To  make  certain  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it  should 
be  an  unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any  other  materials 
or  aids  after  the  questions  have  been  read. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been 
false  to  the  pledge  of  honor. 
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HOW  TO  REGISTER  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE   WORK 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Then  look  through  the 
list  of  courses  and  select  one  or  two  which  you  need  or  in  which  you 
are  most  interested.  Next  fill  out  the  application  blank  in  the  back 
of  this  bulletin;  detach  and  mail  to  the  University  Extension  Di- 
vision, Chapel  Hill,  K  C. 

Before  writing  to  the  Extension  Division  be  sure  to  fill  out  EVERY 
LINE  of  the  registration  blank  in  the  back  of  this  catalogue.  If 
you  are  a  school  teacher,  be  certain  to  give  exact  information  where 
called  for  concerning  your  teacher's  certificate ;  that  is,  Kind  (whether 
elementary,  primary,  grammar  grade,  or  high  school) ;  Class 
(whether  A,  B,  or  C) ;  and  the  Number. 

Textbooks  will  not  be  sent  unless  requested  on  line  13  of  the  reg- 
istration blank. 

EXTENSION  CLASSES 

Each  year  the  University  conducts  a  number  of  extension  classes 
in  many  communities  of  the  state.  These  classes  usually  meet  one 
double  period  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks  and  are  taught  by  members 
of  the  University  faculty.  There  are  two  semesters  in  the  extension 
class  year :  The  first  begins  about  October  first  and  ends  in  January, 
the  second  begins  February  first  and  closes  in  May.  Most  of  the 
subjects  in  the  University  curriculum  can  be  given  in  extension 
classes.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  now  being  offered: 
Economics,  Commerce,  Education,  Engineering,  English,  History, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  French,  Spanish,  Ru- 
ral Social  Science,  and  Sociology. 

The  rules  with  regard  to  credit  for  extension  class  work  are  the 
same  as  those  printed  in  this  catalogue.  Those  not  wishing  credit  are 
also  eligible  to  take  extension  classes. 

Any  person  or  group  wishing  to  organize  an  extension  class  should 
send  in  an  application  to  the  Extension  Division  as  early  as  possible. 
The  minimum  number  of  students  for  which  the  Extension  Division 
will  organize  a  class  is  fifteen.  The  fee  for  each  extension  class,  giv- 
ing two  semester  hours  credit  and  meeting  sixteen  double  periods,  is 
$10.00.  A  request  for  such  a  class  should  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  probable  enrollment,  the  general  type  of  persons  who  wish 
to  take  the  course,  where  the  class  will  meet,  who  will  have  charge  of 
local  organization  arrangements,  and  what  particular  course  is  desired. 
As  many  of  these  classes  will  be  organized  as  the  resources  of  the  Ex- 
tension Division  will  permit. 

Through  the  summer  postgraduate  medical  courses  for  doctors  are 
conducted  in  a  number  of  communities  throughout  the  state.  Courses 
that  have  been  given  successfully,  given  thus  far  are  Pediatrics, 
Internal  Medicine,  and  Pathology. 
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RESIDENCE  BEQUIEEMENTS  FOE  THE  DEGEEE  OF 
BACHELOE  OF  ABTS 

This  section  is  inserted  so  that  correspondence  students  may  select 
their  courses  in  line  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  designed 
to  provide  a  general,  well-rounded,  liberal  education. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  a  student  must  pass 
satisfactorily  thirty-six  whole  courses.  In  residence  two  half  courses 
are  equivalent  to  one  whole  course.  At  least  one  year  in  residence  is 
required  before  a  degree  will  be  granted. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less  definite 
curriculum,  taking  nine  courses  each  year  according  to  the  following 
plan: 

Freshman  Tear 


*History  1-2 

/    Greek  3-4 

♦Mathematics   1-2 

Select 
two 

\    Latin  1-2 

♦English  1 

/  **French   3-4 

)  *German  34 

(  *  Spanish  3-4 

Sophomore 

Year 

/♦English  3-4 

/  Greek  5 

I    Botany  1-2 

l*Latin  3 

\  Chemistry  1-2 

Select 

/♦French  5 

/  Physics  1-2 

two 

]*German  21 

J  Zoology  1-2 

/♦Spanish  5 

/Botany  1  and  Zoology  1 

V  Electives,  3  courses 

Vf  Geology  1-2 

Select 
one 


Sophomore  elective  courses  which  are  given  by  correspondence 
Economics  1-2,  5 ;  English  20,  59 ;  French  4,  5,  6 ;  German  21 
Government  1-2;  History  3-4;  Psychology  1-2;  Sociology  1,  10 
Spanish  3-4,  5,  6. 

Junior  and  Senior  Tears 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  work  is  on  an  elective  basis, 
providing  what  is  deemed  a  proper  amount  of  concentration  in  study 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  distribution  of  subjects. 

The  student  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eighteen  University  de- 
partments. Each  year  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  courses 
may  be  elected  in  this  department ;  the  remainder  of  the  year's  work 
to  make  up  nine  courses  must  be  elected  in  other  departments.  This 
program  is  to  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  has  decided  to  specialize. 

Subjects  which  are  given  by  correspondence  instruction  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years  may  be  noted  by  glancing  at  the  description 
of  the  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin. 


♦Given  by  correspondence  instruction. 
♦♦French  4  only  given  by  correspondence. 
■j-Geology  1   only  given  by  correspondence. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note.  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  descriptions  of  the  courses,  the  "c" 
numbers  are  the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  corre- 
spond on  the  "s"  numbers  in  the  summer  school  catalogue. 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Economics 

C  1.        GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lear.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  outlines  of  economic  theory 
and  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles 
underlying  our  complicated  industrial  life.  An  analysis  is  made 
of  the  forces  which  operate  in  markets  to  determine  value,  and  the 
features  of  the  consumptive,  productive,  and  distributive  processes 
are  presented. 

€  2.        GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,   1  course. 

Professor  Lear.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  21  assignments. 

This  course  is  planned  to  present  in  a  scientific  way  the  several 
economic  problems  which  characterize  our  industrial  system.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  practical  phases  of  economic  study.  Money 
and  banking,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and  tariff  legislation, 
the  monopoly  problem,  the  labor  situation  and  various  schemes  of 
economic  reform  constitute  the  chief  topics  of  study. 

c  5.        ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  Credit,   1  course. 

Profesor   Spruiel.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  lead  the  student  through  the 
channel  of  history  into  the  field  of  modern  economy.  Our  present 
economic  system  is  presented  as  a  product  of  evolutionary  processes. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  wage  system, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  business  activity,  the  expansion  of  markets, 
and  the  growth  of  capital,  etc.,  as  they  have  manifested  themselves 
in  English  and  American  history. 

c  11.      MONEY  AND  BANKING.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Mtjrchison.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.     21  assignments. 
A  general  study  of  the  principles,  functions,  and  forms  of  money, 
credit,  and  banking;   analyses  of  the  current  money,  credit,  and 
banking  problems. 
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Commerce 

c  20.      SALESMANSHIP.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Taylor.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites,  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00. 

Economics  1-2.  25  assignments. 

Psychology  1-2. 

This  course  will  include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  psychology  of 
selling;  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman,  and  their  develop- 
ment; the  relative  value  of  suggestion,  persuasion,  and  argument 
in  securing  decision;  the  scientific  analysis  of  a  sale — the  preap- 
proach,  the  approach,  the  demonstration  and  consummation.  Typi- 
cal problems  in  selling  at  retail  and  wholesale  and  in  marketing 
various  types  of  specialties  are  presented. 

c  22.      ADVERTISING.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Taylor.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites,  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00. 

Economics  1-2.  25  assignments. 

Psychology  1-2. 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  psychological  basis  of  advertis- 
ing, the  types  of  advertising,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  various 
lines  of  business,  the  relative  value  of  the  various  advertising 
media,  the  mechanism  of  an  advertisement  and  methods  of  testing 
effectiveness.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  work  of  planning  and 
executing  an  advertising  campaign  and  checking  up  the  results. 
Practical  problems  are  a  part  of  the  course. 

c  27.      RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP  AND  Credit,   1  course. 

STORE  MANAGEMENT.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Taylor.  25  assignments. 

Prerequisities  or  corequisites  if  taken  for  credit, 
Economics  1-2. 
Psychology  1-2. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  people  employed,  retailing 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  occupations.  This  course  is 
planned  for  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  retail  selling  as  well 
as  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  retail  field.  It  presents  the 
elements  of  salesmanship  and  shows  how  they  may  be  applied  to 
retail  selling.  Some  of  the  subjects  studied  are:  knowing  the 
goods,  knowing  the  customer,  handling  customers,  the  elements  of 
personality,  the  selling  process,  appealing  to  the  imagination,  sell- 
ing by  suggestion,  meeting  objections,  closing  the  sale.  Study 
also  is  made  of  general  store  problems  such  as:  buying  problems, 
problems  of  credits  and  collections,  store  system  and  method,  how 
to  care  for  stock,  display  of  merchandise.  Typical  problems  in 
selling  at  retail  are  presented  for  solution  by  the  student. 

c  36.      INVESTMENTS.  Credit,   1  course. 

Professor  Woosley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  with  reference  to  their 
suitability  for  the  different  types  of  investors;  the  money  market, 
its  nature  and  the  financial  factors  which  influence  the  price  move- 
ment of  securities;  elements  of  sound  investment  and  methods 
of  computing  net  earnings,  amortization,  rights  and  convertibles. 
The  aim  will  be  to  train  the  student  so  he  may  be  able  to  act  effi- 
ciently in  a  financial  capacity  either  as  borrower  or  lender,  as 
investor  or  trustee,  or  as  fiscal  agent  of  a  corporation. 
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c  60.      BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  McPheeters.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.  21  assignments. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  main  principles  of  law  which  govern  in  the  daily  conduct 
of  business.  The  topics  discussed  are:  contracts,  agencies,  negotia- 
ble instruments,  sales,  bailments,  corporations,  partnerships,  and 
bankruptcy. 

c  61.      BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,   1  course. 

Professor  McPheeters.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2  if  taken  for  credit.      21  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  60. 

Allied  Subjects 

c  20.      BUSINESS    ENGLISH. 

Professor  Howell.  Credit,    1    course. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  21  assignments. 

senior  elective. 

A  course  in  the  vocabulary,  forms,  and  literature  of  the  business 
profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and  in- 
quiry, routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business  re- 
ports, and  technical  articles.  Specimen  letters  are  studied  and 
criticized  and  actual  business  problems  solved  through  written 
work.  (This  course  parallels  English  20  under  Department  of 
English  in  University  catalogue  except  that  it  is  a  half  course.) 

Note.     Certain  courses  listed  under  the  School  of  Commerce  count  only 
toward  the  B.S.  degree  in  Commerce. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Education 

c  la.      INRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit  y2  course. 

Professor  Jordan.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore  course.  16  assignments. 

Education  is  viewed  in  this  course  as  a  series  of  changes  in  in- 
dividual pupils.  The  elementary  principles  of  educational  psy- 
chology will  be  illustrated  and  studied  briefly  through  assigned 
readings,   experiments,   and   discussions. 

c  lb.      INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan.  Credit  y2  course. 

Sophomore  course.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  la.  16  assignments. 

c  4a.      EDUCATIONAL   SOCIOLOGY.     (See   Sociology   c  4a.) 

c  4b.      EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.     (See  Sociology  c  4b.) 

c  20a.    EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan. 

Prerequisite,  Educ.  la-lb,  or  Credit,  y2  course. 

Psychology  1-2.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior-senior  course.  16  assignments. 

To  consider  critically  different  topics,  such  as  original  nature  of 
man,  heredity  versus  environment,  kinds  of  learning  and  factors  in- 
fluencing learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene,  mental 
measurement. 
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c  20b.    EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan.  Credit,   Y2  course. 

Junior-senior  course.  Fee,  $8.00 

Continuation  of  c  20a.  16  assignments. 

c  26.      PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  Credit,    1    course. 

IN  THE  SOUTH.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Knight.  25  assignments. 

This  course  gives  a  historical  survey  of  public  school  education  in 
the  southern  states  with  special  attention  to  its  development  in  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  supervision  since  1876.  Present- 
day  questions  in  rural  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  their 
historical  development,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  educational 
reorganization  needed  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  new  rural 
life  problems. 

c  31.      RURAL  EDUCATION.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Knight.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments 
This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  and 
principals  of  rural  or  village  schools,  county  superintendents,  and 
supervisors.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  principal  problems  of 
rural  education  in  the  United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  con- 
ditions in  North  Carolina.  Attention  is  given  to  importance  and 
condition  of  the  rural  school,  and  to  plans  for  improving  rural 
education.  The  curriculum,  problems  of  support,  administration, 
health,  recreation,  the  county  unit  plan,  and  consolidation  and 
transportation  will  be  studied. 

c  36a.    HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF 

MODERN  EDUCATION.  Credit,   Y2   course. 

Professor  Knight.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  important 
educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contributions  of 
the  leading  educational  theorists,  and  by  institutional  practice.  It 
deals  with  the  growth  of  national  systems  of  education  and 
especially  with  the  extension  of  popular  education  in  the  United 
States. 

c  36b.    HISTORIC    FOUNDATIONS    OF 
MODERN    EDUCATION. 
Professor  Knight.  Credit,   %   course. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  36a.  16  assignments. 

c  37a.    PUBLIC    EDUCATION   IN   THE 

UNITED  STATES.  Credit,   y2   course. 

Professor  Knight.  Fee,  $S.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the  educa- 
tional practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  ele- 
mentary school,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  will  be  traced  through  (a)  the  period  of  transplanting  of 
European  institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modification  of  institu- 
tional life  to  meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of  develop- 
ment of  an  educational  system  of  free  common  schools,  high 
schools,  state  universities,  and  technical  schools,  in  harmony  with 
the  political  and  social  ideals  and  institutions  of  America. 
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c  37b.    PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ,      '  : 

UNITED    STATES. 
Professor  Knight.  Credit,   V2  course. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  37a.  16  assignments. 

c  42a.    THE   PUBLIC    SCHOOL  Credit,   y2   course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Mr.  Morrison.  16  assignments. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  principal 
that  have  to   do  with   the   organization  and  administation   of   a 
school  with  the  supervision  of  the  school  plant  and   equipment. 
Textbook:  Cubberley's  The  Principal  and  His  School. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  42b.    THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,   %   course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Mr.  Morrison.  16  assignments. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  principal 
that  have  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  instruction  and  of  the 
course  of  study.     Experience  in  teaching  and   Education   42a,   or 
its  equivalent,  are  prerequisites  to  this  course. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  46a.    CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  Credit,   V2   course. 

Professor  Trabue.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  activities 
in  the  classroom  as  distinguished  from  the  administration  of  an 
entire  school.     Class  routine,  lesson  planning,  conduct  of  the  re- 
citation, and  extra-curricular  activities  will  be  included. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  46b.    CLASSROOM   MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  %   course. 

Professor  Trabue.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  46a.  16  assignments. 

(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  51a.    PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  %   course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  first  half  of  Education  51  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalogue.  It  is  based  directly  upon  Inglis'  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education,  Parts  I  and  II.  It  deals  with  such  topics 
as  the  secondary  school  pupils,  their  physical  and  mental  traits 
and  individual  differences;  the  secondary  school  population,  its 
character  and  classification;  the  historical  development  of  second- 
ary education  in  America  and  in  other  countries,  its  relation  to 
elementary  and  higher  education,  the  social  principles  determin- 
ing it  and  its  aims  and  functions. 

(This  course  gives  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers  certif- 
icates.) 

c  51b.    PRINCIPLES   OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  y2  course. 

EDUCATION.  Pee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  second  half  of  Education  51  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalogue.  It  is  based  directly  upon  Inglis'  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education,  Part  III.  It  deals  with  the  "means  and  ma- 
terials of  secondary  education."  It  takes  up  such  topics  as  the 
program  of  studies;    criteria  of  subject  values;   the  place  of  the 
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various  high  school  subjects  in  the  program  of  studies;  the  organ- 
ization of  secondary  education,  etc. 

(This  course  gives  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers'  certif- 
icates.) 

Note:  Either  half  of  Education  51  may  be  taken  by  correspondence,  and 
the  other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  school. 

c  52a.    GENERAL  METHODS  IN  Credit,  y2   course. 

SECONDARY    EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  first  half  of  Education  52  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalogue.  It  is  based  upon  Colvin's  Introduction  to  High 
School  Teaching.  It  deals  with  a  general  survey  of  the  nature  of 
the  secondary  school  pupil  and  of  the  subject  matter  taught  in 
secondary  schools;  a  study  of  the  laws  of  learning  which  underlie 
and  determine  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  and  the  management 
of  the  class. 

(This  course  gives  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers'  certif- 
icates.) 

c  52b.    GENERAL  METHODS  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  V2   course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  course  parallels  the  second  half  of  Education  52  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalogue.  It  is  based  upon  Parker's  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  High  Schools.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as  economy  in  class- 
room management,  types  of  learning  involved  in  high  school 
subjects,  etc. 

Note:  Either  half  of  Education  52  may  be  taken  by  correspondence  and 
the  other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  school. 

Note:  Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as  c2  in  previous  years  are 
not  eligible  to  take  c  51a  or  c  51b,  and  these  who  have  taken  c  3 
are  not  eligible  to  take  c  52a  or  c  52b. 

(This  course  gives  credit  only  on  High  School  Teachers'  certif- 
icates.) 

c  62a.    TESTS   AND   MEASUREMENTS    IN  Credit,  y2   course. 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue.  16  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  have  not  had  any 
previous  instruction  in  measurements  and  statistics.  The  theory 
of  educational  measurements  will  be  developed  from  discussion  of 
specific  measuring  scales.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  sane  in- 
terpretations of  the  results  of  testing  and  upon  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram looking  to  the  improvement  of  small  school  systems.  Text- 
book: Trabue's  Measuring  Results  in  Education. 
(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  62a.  must  take 
Ed.  c  42a-b  also.) 

c  62b.    TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,  %   course. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue.  16  assignments. 

This  course  consists  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
discussed  in  c  62a.  The  work  will  include  (1)  the  actual  giving  of 
certain  specified  tests  to  a  group  of  at  least  35  pupils  in  a  classroom 
and  (2)  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  resulting  scores  in  the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  the  classroom  studied.  Test  blanks 
and  supplies  for  this  work  may  be  purchased  directly  from  the 
publishers  or  they  will  be  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Extension 
Division. 

(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  62b  must  take 
Ed.  c  42a-b  also.) 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

The  courses  offered  in  this  Division  are  especially  designed  in 
accordance  with  uniform  teacher-training  curricula  for  obtaining 
both  the  Primary  C  and  the  Grammar  Grade  C  certificates,  includ- 
ing also  the  Elementary  B  and  A  certificates.  These  curricula  were 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  committee  of  summer  school  directors. 

Credit.  The  courses  listed  in  this  Division  are  primarily  for  cer- 
tification credit,  but  degree  credit  in  the  School  of  Education  will  be 
given  for  some  of  these  courses  under  certain  conditions.,  Each  cor- 
respondence course  listed  in  the  Normal  School  Division  gives  two 
semester  hours'  certification  credit,  with  the  exception  of  Writing  en  1 
which  gives  l1/^  semester  hours'  credit.  A  summer  school  unit  in 
the  uniform  curricula  done  by  extension  work  is  seven  and  one-half 
semester  hours.  Upon  completion  of  four  approved  courses  by  corre- 
spondence instruction  (eight  semester  hours),  a  teacher  will  be  enti- 
tled to  one  summer  school  unit  for  renewal  of  a  certificate  or  credit 
for  one  unit  for  raising  an  Elementary  Certificate  toward  a  Primary 
C  or  a  Grammar  Grade  C.  When  the  nine  units  of  the  Uniform 
Curriculum  have  been  completed,  the  C  certificate  will  be  issued  by 
the  State  Department. 

Fees.  For  each  correspondence  course  in  the  Normal  School  Di- 
vision the  fee  is  $8.00. 

Textbooks.  Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves, 
usually  through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished 
a  course  the  Extension  Division  will  repurchase  the  books  which  are 
in  good  condition,  provided  the  Division  is  not  over-stocked  with 
copies.  Upon  application  by  the  student  to  the  Extension  Division, 
reference  books  for  supplementary  reading  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  University  Library. 

Rules.  The  same  rules  which  govern  all  correspondence  courses 
offered  by  the  Extension  Division  apply  to  courses  taken  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  Division.  These  rules  are  listed  in  the  first  few  pages  of 
this  catalogue  and  any  teacher  contemplating  registering  for  courses 
in  the  Normal  School  Division  should  read  them  carefully. 

Descriptions.  No  description  of  any  course  in  the  Normal  School 
Division  is  given  in  this  catalogue.  In  practically  all  cases  the  cor- 
respondence courses  cover  the  same  work  as  outlined  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  in  Educational  Publication  No.  86, 
Division  of  Teacher  Training  No.  14.  Teachers  who  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  brief  description  of  any  course  before  registering  may 
write  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  this  publica- 
tion, which  is  called  "Uniform  Curricula  for  Securing  Primary  C 
and  Gramma^  Grade  C  Certificates." 
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Numbering.  The  courses  offered  by  correspondence  listed  in  this 
Division  are  designated  by  the  "en"  numbers  and  are  not  in 
parenthesis.  The  numbers  and  letters  in  parenthesis  have  to  do  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  course  in  the  Uniform  Curricula.  The  Uni- 
form Curricula  numbering  means  as  follows :  The  first  digit  shows 
the  summer  school  unit  in  which  the  course  occurs;  the  second  digit 
indicates  the  number  of  preceding  courses  in  that  particular  field. 
The  numbers  ending  with  "P"  are  for  Primary  Curriculum  only; 
those  ending  with  "G"  are  for  the  Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  only ; 
those  ending  with  "X"  may  be  counted  toward  either  curriculum. 
To  illustrate :  Education  55G — Grammar  Grade  Arithmetic.  The 
first  numeral  shows  that  this  course  comes  in  the  fifth  summer  school ; 
the  second  numeral,  that  it  is  the  fifth  course  in  Education;  and 
G  show3  that  it  is  a  course  in  the  Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  only. 
When  registering,  give  both  the  "en"  number  of  the  course  and 
its  number  and  letter  in  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

Eligibility.  The  correspondence  courses  in  the  Normal  School 
Division  are  intended  only  for  those  teachers  who  are  working  to- 
ward an  Elementary  B  or  A  certificate,  or  a  Primary  C  or  Grammar 
Grade  C  Certificate.  The  holder  of  a  C  certificate  may  not  register 
for  any  correspondence  course  in  the  Normal  School  Division  except 
with  the  written  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Teachers  who  already  hold  Primary  or  Grammar  grade 
certificates,  class  B  or  class  A  or  who  hold  High  School  Teachers' 
certificates,  may  not  under  any  circumstances  take  work  in  the 
Normal  School  Division.  Such  teachers  should  register  for  the 
courses  listed  elsewhere  in  the  College  Division  of  this  catalogue. 

Course  Suggestions. 

1.  Students  should  never  take  a  course  for  which  they  have  al- 
ready received  credit. 

2.  The  holder  of  a  Provisional  Elementary  Certificate  issued  upon 
an  expired  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  B,  with  no  summer  school 
units  toward  an  Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  A,  should  take  work 
from  Unit  2  of  the  Uniform  Curricula ;  if  she  has  credit  for  one  or 
more  summer  school  units,  secured  since  the  original  Elementary 
Certificate  in  Class  B  was  issued,  her  courses  should  be  elected  from 
Units  2  to  5  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

3.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  the  basis 
of  high  school  graduation  and  one  summer  school  credit,  should  take 
the  work  as  outlined  in  Unit  2  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

4.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  certificate,  issued  on  an  expired 
Elementary  Certificate  in  Class  A,  should  take  the  sixth  unit  of  the 
Uniform  Curricula,  unless  there  are  courses  in  that  unit  for  which 
credit  has  been  received. 
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5.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  B  Certificate,  issued  on  a  year's 
college  credit  without  professional  work,  should  take  professional 
courses  from  Units  2  to  5,  inclusive,  of  the  Uniform  Curricula. 

6.  The  holder  of  an  Elementary  A  certificate,  issued  on  high 
school  graduation  and  summer  school  credit,  or  on  one  year's  college 
credit  should  take  work  from  the  last  four  units  of  the  Uniform 
Curricula. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  wishing  to  secure  elementary  cer- 
tificates and  those  desiring  credit  for  raising  or  renewing  such  certifi- 
cates a  copy  of  the  uniform  state  curricula  is  given  below.  Courses 
offered  by  correspondence  are  designated  by  the  numbers  "c"  or  "en" 
and  are  listed  on  the  margin  at  the  left  of  the  numbers  in  parenthesis. 

Courses  should  be  selected  either  from  the  primary  or  grammar 
grade  curriculum.     Work  should  not  be  taken  from  both  curricula. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
I.    Primary  Curriculum 


Credit. 
Title  Sem.  Hrs. 

No.    1 

Introduction  to  Teaching 2 

Elementary  School  Practice 2 

English  Composition 2 


Uniform 
Correspondence      Curriculum 
Number  Number 

Not  offered (Ed.  11X) 

Not   offered (Ed.   12X) 

Not  offered  (Eng.  11X) 

Not  offered.... (Phy.  Ed.  11X)       Plays  and  Games  (General) 1 


Ed.  en  3 (Ed.  23P) 

Eng.  en  2 (Eng.  22X) 

Ed.  en  8 (Ed.24X) 

Writ,  en  1 (Writing  21X) 


Ed.  en  4 (Ed.  35P) 


Eng.  en  3 (Eng.   33X) 

Geog.  en  1 (Geog.  31X) 

Not   offered.... (Drawing   31X) 

Biol,  en  2 (Biol.  41X) 

Psyc.  en  1 (Psy.  41X) 

Hist,  en  2a (Hist.  41X) 

Soc.  c  24 (Phys.  Ed.  24P) 


Physiol,  en  1    (Physiol.  51X) 

Hist,  en  2b (Hist.  52X) 

Ed.  en  5 (Ed.  56P) 

Not  offered (Music  51X) 


*Elective  if  proficient. 


No.  2 

Special  Primary  Method  (Reading)  2 

English   Composition   2 

Introductory  School    Management....  2 

(Classroom  management) 

*Writing    (Skill) 1% 

(Nos.    1    and    2    required    for    Elementary 
B    Certificate) 

No.   3 

Special  Primary  Methods  2 

(Language,  story  telling 
and  Dramatization) 

English  Composition  2 

Principles  of  Geography 2 

*Fundamentals  of  Drawing  1 

No.  4 

General  Biology  2 

Child    Study    2 

American  History  2 

Plays  and   Games    (Primary) 2 

No.  5 

Personal  and  School  Hygiene 2 

American  History 2 

Primary  Number  and  Projects 2 

Elements   of   Music 1 

(Nos.    1    to   5    inclusive  required   for 
Elementary   A    Certificate) 
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Uniform 
Correspondence  Curriculum 
Number  Number 

Ed.  en  6 (Ed.  67P) 

Biol,  en  3 (Biol.  62X) 

Geog.  en  2 (Geog.  62P) 

Not  offered....  (Ind.  Arts.  61P) 


Hist,  en  6 (Hist.  73P) 

Biol,  en  4 (Biol.  73X) 

Not  offered (Eng.  74P) 

Not  offered (Drawing  72P) 

Ed.  c  la (Psyc.   82X) 

Not   offered (Writing  82P) 

Not    offered (Ed.   88X) 

Geog.  en    4 (Geog.  83X) 


Soc.  c   10  a (Soc.   91X) 

Not  offered  ..(Relig.  Ed.  91X) 

Hist,  en  5 (Hist.  94X) 

Not  offered (Music   92P) 

Not  offered. (Eng.    95P) 


Credit. 
Title  gem.  Ers. 

No.  6 

Primary  Curriculum  2 

Biology    (Plants)    2 

Geography  and  Nature  Study  for  Pri- 
mary Grades  2 

Industrial  Arts  for  Primary  Grades  1 

No.  7 

History  Material  for  Primary  Grades  2 

Biology    (Animals) 2 

Children's    Literature 2 

Drawing  for  Primary  Grades 1 

No.  8 

Educational  Psychology  2 

Writing    (Technique) 1 

Observation  and  Participation 

(Optional)    1 

Types    of    Industries    2 

Elective  1  or  2 

No.  9 

Social  Problems  or 

Religious    Education 2 

Citizenship   2 

Music  for  Primary  Grades 1 

Reading   and    Speech   2 


II.    Grammar  Grade  Curriculum 

No.  1 


Not   offered (Educ.   11X) 

Not  offered (Educ.  12X) 

Not  offered (Eng.   11X) 

Not  offered  (Phys.Educ.  11X) 


Ed.  en  10 (Educ.  23G) 

Eng.  en  2 (Eng.  22X) 

Ed.  en  8 (Educ.  24X) 

Writ,  en  1 (Writ.  21X) 


Geog.  en  1 (Geog.  31X) 

Eng.  en  3 (Eng.  33X) 

Hist,  en  1 (Hist.  31G) 

Mot  offered  (Draw.  31X) 


Introduction   to  Teaching 2 

Elementary  School  Practice..... 2 

English  Composition  2 

Plays  and  Games    (General) 1 

No.  2 

Grammar   Grade  Methods 2 

(Lang.,  Comp.  and  Reading) 

English  Composition  2 

Introductory   School    Management....  2 

(Classroom  Management) 

♦Writing    (Skill) 1% 

(Nos.    1    and    2    required    for    Elementary 
B    Certificate) 

No.  3 

Principles  of  Geography  2 

English    Composition   2 

European   Backgrounds   2 

♦Fundamentals  of  Drawing 1 


*  Elective   if  proficient. 
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Uniform 
Correspondence  Curriculum 
Number  Numlber 

Psyc.   en   1 (Psyc.  41X) 

Biol,  en  2 (Biol.  41X) 

Hist,  en  2a (Hist.  41X) 

Soc.  c  24....(Phys.  Educ.  42G) 


Physiol,  en  1.. (Physiol.  51X) 

Hist,  en  2b (Hist.  52X) 

Ed.  en  11 (Educ.  55G) 

Not  offered (Music  51X) 


Biol,  en  3 (Biol.  62X) 

Hist,    en    4 (Hist.    63G) 

Ed.  en  12 (Educ.  66G) 


Eng.    en    7 (Eng.    74G) 

(Ready    Oct    15th    1927) 

Biol,  en  4 (Biol.  73X) 

Geog.  en  3 (Geog.  72G) 

Not  offered (Draw.  72G) 

Ed.  c  la (Psyc.  82X) 

Geog.  en  4 (Geog.  83G) 

Not   offered (Eng.   85G) 

Not  offered (Educ.  88X) 

Ed.  en  13 (Educ.  98G) 

Soc.  c  10a (Sociol.  91X) 

Not  offered  (Relig.Educ.91X) 

Hist,  en  5 (Hist.  94X) 

Not  offered (Music  92G) 


Credit. 

Title  8 em.  Hrs. 

No.  4 

Child  Study  2 

General  Biology 2 

American  History  2 

Plays  and  Games  (Grammar  Grades)  2 

No.  5 

Personal  and  School  Hygiene 2 

American   History  2 

Grammar   Grade  Arithmetic   2 

Elements  of  Music  (Optional) 1 

(Nos.    1   to  5   inclusive   required  for 
Elementary   A    Certificate) 

No.    6 

Biology    (Plants) 2 

North  Carolina  History 2 

Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  and 

Projects  2 

Elective  1  or  2 

No.    7 

American     Literature 2 

Biology    (Animals)    2 

Geography  of  North  America  2 

Drawing  for  Grammar  Grades 1 

No.   8 

Educational  Psychology  2 

Types  of  Industries  2 

Literature  for  Grammar  Grades 2 

Observation  and  Participation  1 

No.    9 

Methods:   Geography  and  History....  2 
Social  Problems 
or 

Religious  Education  2 

Citizenship   2 

Musical  Appreciation  for  Grammar 

Grades  1 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 


FRESHMAN  ENGLISH 
Me.  Harris. 


Credit,   1   course. 

Pee,  $13.50. 

Extra  revision  fee,  $3.00 

27  assignments. 
Intensive    reading,    chiefly    in    prose;     extensive    reading    among 
books   and    periodicals;    constant    written    compositions   and    pro- 
gressive exercises  in  sentence  structure,  paragraph  structure,  and 
organization   of  compositions. 
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c  3.        SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr.  McCain  Fee,  $13.50. 

26  assignments. 
This  course  covers  the  same  field  as  the  first  term  of  required 
sophomore  English  as  outlined  in  the  University  catalogue.  The 
Great  Tradition  is  the  text  used  and  the  period  studied  is  from 
the  Renaissance  through  the  eighteenth  century.  The  basis  of  the 
work  is  the  study  of  representative  selections  illustrative  of  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  While 
this  is  a  literature  course  primarily,  no  student  will  he  given 
credit  for  the  term's  work  unless  he  shows  a  creditable  ease  in 
the  matter  of  English  composition. 

c     4.       SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr.  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  English  c3  based  on  more  recent  work  in  English 
and  American  literature. 

c  20.      ENGLISH   OF   COMMERCE.      (Business   English.)       (See    decep- 
tion of  this  course  listed  under  School  of  Commerce). 

c     7.      THE   SHORT   STORY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr.  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  composition  course  primarily  designed  to  offer  students  an  oppor- 
tunity for  short  story  writing  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
form.  The  work  of  various  European  and  American  authors  will 
be  studied.  This  course  parallels  English  23  in  the  University 
catalogue. 

c     8.      MODERN   DRAMA.  Credit,  %   course. 

Mr.  Posey.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  the  student  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  tendencies  of  the  English  and  con- 
tinental drama  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  plays  upon  which 
the  lesson  assignments  are  based  are  printed  in  Dickinson's  Chief 
Contemporary  Dramatists,   (First  Series). 

c     9.      THE   CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  Credit,   V2   course. 

SHORT  STORY.  Fee,  $S.00. 

Mr.  Posey.  15  assignments. 

A  consideration  of  the  types  and  tendencies  of  American  short  sto- 
ries of  the  past  ten  years.  Reading  of  numerous  examples  of 
stories  in  this  period. 

c  11a.    THE   TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.  Credit,  y2   course. 

Professor  Howell.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  will  attempt  to  acquaint  the  teacher  of  English  with 
the  material  to  be  used  in  the  first-year  high  school  course  in  litera- 
ture. The  teaching  of  composition  will  not  be  taken  up  directly. 
Stress  will  be  placed  on  backgrounds,  word-study  and  content  of  the 
literature  taken  up,  rather  than  on  methods  of  teaching. 
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c  31a.    DRAMATIC   COMPOSITION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Mr,  Heffner,  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  one-act  play  as  a  form  of  literary  and  dramatic  ex- 
pression. Plays  by  representative  authors  will  be  read  and  analyzed 
for  their  expression  of  some  phase  of  life  and  for  their  stage  effec- 
tiveness. Considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to  technique. 
This  course  may  be  taken  independently  of  c  31b. 

c  31b.    DRAMATIC    COMPOSITION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Mr,  Heffner.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  English  c  31a.  16  assignments. 

Where  in  c  31a  the  student  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  critical 
powers,  here  he  is  expected  to  manifest  some  creative  power.  No 
student  who  is  not  seriously  interested  in  playwriting  should 
register  for  c  31b,  a  practical  course  in  dramatic  composition. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  materials  of  local  tradition,  folk-lore, 
and  present-day  life  in  North  Carolina.  Each  student  is  required 
to  write  one  one-act  play.  Worthy  plays  may  be  selected  for 
production  by  the  Carolina  Playmakers.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  repeat  the  course  for  credit. 

c  37.      SHAKESPEARE:    THE   COMEDIES.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr,  Posey.  Fee,  $13.50. 

21  assignments. 
A  study  of  Shakespeare's  contribution  to  comedy.     There  is  a  con- 
sideration of  Elizabethan  conditions,  the  technique  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  art  of  the  playwright,  and  a  comparison  of  Shakespeare's 
practice  in  comedy  with  the  classical  and  other  forms. 

c  38.      SHAKESPEARE:    THE   TRAGEDIES.  Credit,   1  course. 

Mr.  Posey.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Senior  elective.  21  assignments. 

This  course  is  complementary  to  English  37.  It  is  a  study  of 
Shakespeare's  contribution  to  tragedy  and  a  consideration  of  his 
conception  of  tragedy  as  compared  with  the  classical  and  modern 
types. 

c  59.      AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Credit,   1  course. 

Mr.  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

21  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods 
and  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  through  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

c  66.      THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  NOVEL.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr,  MacMillan.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  English  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,   Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte  and   George  Eliot. 

c  75.      RESTORATION  AND  EIGHTEENTH.  Credit,   1  course 

CENTURY  DRAMA.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Mr.  Harris.  27   assignments. 

A  study  of  life  and  thought  of  the  Restoration  and  eighteenth 
century  as  reflected  in  the  drama.  While  the  course  centers 
around  the  drama  of  these  periods,  considerable  attention  is  paid 
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to  social  conditions:  the  growth  of  the  urbane  spirit,  the  senti- 
mental movement,  the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  contemporary 
fashions  and  customs,  etc.,  portrayed  in  the  plays  of  the  period. 
Intensive  studies  will  be  made  of  such  plays  as  Aureng-Zebe,  The 
Rehearsal.  Love  for  Loce,  The  Way  of  the  World,  The  Beaux 
Strategem,  The  Conscious  Lovers,  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  The 
Rivals,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

c     1.      INTRODUCTION   TO    GEOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

(Part  A.  Dynamical  Geology).  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Protjty.  27  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physical  geology  of  the  earth,  its  com- 
position, structure  and  the  natural  processes  that  are  at  work 
modifying  it.  In  the  laboratory  work  the  student  will  take  up 
the  study  of  the  common  minerals  and  rocks,  the  interpretation  of 
topographic  maps,  and  earth  features.  Advantage  will  be  taken 
of  the  local  conditions  for  supervised  field  trips.  Minerals,  rocks, 
and  maps  will  be  furnished  by  the  University  at  a  nominal  charge. 
(If  materials  are  returned  in  good  condition  at  end  of  course, 
the  fee  will  be  refunded). 

c  21.     INDUSTRIAL  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  1  course. 
Professor  Cobb.                                                               Fee,  $13.50. 
Junior  and  senior  elective.                                          26  assignments. 
The  course  deals  with  man's  interaction  with  his  varying  environ- 
ment in  the  development  of  industries,  and  with  the  geographic 
conditions  of  different  countries  as  giving  rise  to  commerce.     Sets 
of   laboratory   materials   will   be   sent   the   student  who   pays  an 
additional    fee    for    same.       (If    materials    are    returned    in    good 
condition  at  end  of  course,  the  fee  will  be  refunded). 

c  22.     INDUSTRIAL  AND   COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Professor  Cobb.  Credit,  1  course. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation  of  c  21.  27  assignments. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

c  3.   GERMAN.  INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Professor  Toy.  Credit,  1  course. 

Freshman  and  sophomore,  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2.  27  assignments. 

Translation,  sight  reading,  composition,  grammar. 

c     4.      GERMAN.      INTERMEDIATE   COURSE 
Professor  Toy. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation  of  c  3.  27  assignments. 

c  21.      ADVANCED  GERMAN.     (Introduction  to  the  history  of  German 
literature). 
Professor  Toy. 

Sophomore,   junior   and   senior   elective.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  or  Fee,  $13.50. 

one  year  of  college  German.  27  assignments. 

Lessing:  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller:  Die  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  ANP  GOVERNMENT 
History 

c     1.      FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN 

HISTORY.     Part  1.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Caldwell.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required   of  all   freshmen.  28  assignments. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  factors  in  modern 
civilization  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  emphasis  of  the 
course  will  rest  upon  the  commercial  revolution,  European  ex- 
pansion, the  Protestant  revolt,  colonial  and  dynastic  rivalry,  the 
Old  Regime,  the  French  Revolution,  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
rise  of  democracy,  the  influences,  the  growth  of  modern  imperial- 
ism, and  the  course  of  modern  international  relations. 

c     2.      FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN 
HISTORY.     Part  II. 
Professor  Caldwell.  Credit,  1  course. 

Required   of  all   freshmen.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation  of  c  1.  21  assignments. 

c     3.      ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  "Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.  21  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  convey  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  English  history  and  to  broaden  it  into  a  survey  of  the  part  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  played  in  world   history. 

c     4.      ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Credit,    1    course. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Continuation  of  c  3.  21  assignments. 

c  14.      MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  31  assignments. 

Course  of  study  dealing  with  the  primary  factors  that  shaped 
European  history  from  the  close  of  the  great  religious  war,  1848 
(The  Thirty  Years'  War)  to  the  present  time.  The  present 
Europe  will  be  interpreted  by  a  study  of  the  influence  that  gave 
its  nations  their  present  boundaries,  their  particular  forms  of 
government,  and  their  national  ideals  and  ambitions.  Outline 
studies,  texts  and  reference  readings. 

c  26.      THE   TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  Credit,    1    course. 

IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Caldwell.  21  assignments. 

A  study  of  methods  in  the  teaching  of  history,  the  use  of  outlines, 
maps,  collateral  reading  and  illustrative  material,  the  forms  of 
recitation,  examinations,  etc.  The  work  will  be  related  directly 
to  the  high  school  courses  in  European  History. 

Government 

c     1.      COMPARATIVE 

GOVERNMENT.     Part  I.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Hamilton.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.  21  assignments. 

In  this  course  an  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  the  governmental 
and  social  institutions  of  the  leading  states  of  the  modern  world. 
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Part  I  will  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  Part  II  the  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Great 
Britain  and  Prance,  with  outline  studies  of  the  institutions  of 
other  European  countries. 


COMPARATIVE 

GOVERNMENT.     Part  II. 
Professor  Hamilton. 
Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective. 
Continuation  of  Government  c  1. 


Credit,    1    course. 

Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 


lx.    READINGS  IN  ROMAN 
LITERATURE. 
Professor  Harrer. 


Credit,    1    course. 

Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Latin,  with  work 
in  vocabulary,  and  with  a  review  of  the  chief  principles  of  gram- 
mar. 


Credit,    1    course. 

Fee,  $13.50. 

21  assignments. 


LATIN  POETRY. 
Professor  Harrer. 
Sophomore  elective. 
Prerequisites,  Latin  1-2  or  equivalent. 
The  course  comprises  the  reading  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence  and 
selected  Odes  of  Horace.  Emphasis  is  put  on  content  and  literary- 
form.  Students  who  present  4  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  begin 
with  this  course  and  may  count  it  for  credit,  provided  it  is  followed 
by  Latin  4. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr.  Gwynn.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sen- 
tences illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word-order; 
the  second  half  will  deal  with  continuous  narrative  and  with 
questions  of  diction  and  style. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  I.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion,  graphical 
treatment  of  rates,  mean  ordinates,  maximum  and  minimum,  areas, 
etc. — an  introduction  to  the  notions  of  the  differential  and  inte- 
gral calculus.    Graphic  solution  of  equations. 

MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS   II.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  27  assignments. 

Solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  applications.  Log- 
arithms and  their  application  to  computation.  Solution  of  equa- 
tions. Trigonometric  analysis,  series,  permutations,  combinations, 
complex  numbers. 
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c     3.      COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,  $13.50. 

44  assignments. 
This  course  treats  the  quadratic  equation  with  a  detail  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  its  roots.    Graphs  are  especially  stressed.   Determi- 
nants and  their  properties  are  gone  into.     Other  topics,  such  as 
complex  numhers,  partial  fractions,  etc.,  are  touched  upon. 

c     4.      TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions  of  the  trigonometric 
function  and  the  relations  between  the  functions,  their  relations  to 
the  large  notion  of  angles,  the  application  of  the  functions  and  the 
log  tables  to  the  solution  of  triangles  on  the  plane. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

c     1.     THEORY  OF  MUSIC  Credit,  %  course. 

(INTRODUCTORY).  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Weaver.  16  assignments. 

The  rudiments  of  music,  its  structural  elements  in  rhythm,  melody, 
harmony,  and  form;  simple  exercises  in  reading  and  writing  music. 

c  10.     HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.     Part  I.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Primitive    music,    the    music    of   the     early    civilized     countries 
(particularly  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome),  the  monophonic  period, 
and  the  polyphonic  period  up  to  approximately  the  year  1600. 

c  11.     HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.     Part  II.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  10.  16  assignments. 

c  20.      HARMONY.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

A  beginner's  course  in   elementary  harmony.     18  assignments. 

c  21.      HARMONY.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  20.  16  assignments. 

The  course  includes:  the  inversions  of  the  common  chord,  the  domi- 
nant seventh  and  its  inversions,  natural  modulation. 

c  22.     HARMONY.  Credit,  %   course. 

Professor  Weaver.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c   20-c  22.  17   assignments. 

The   course  includes:    secondary   sevenths,    chords    of   the   ninth, 
derivatives  of  the  dominant  ninth,  simple  suspensions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

c     1.      GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr.  Dimmick.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  Lab.  Fee,  $1.00. 

21  assignments. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of  psy- 
chology, and  the  various  methods  of  approach.    Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  organic  relationships  within  the  whole  field. 
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c     2.      GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr.  Dimmick.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  Lab.  Fee,  $1.00. 

Continuation  of  c  1.  21  assignments. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
French 

c     4.      FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mb.  Lyons.  Fee,  $13.50. 

21  assignments. 
Prerequisite,  French  1-2  and  3 
in  residence  or  one  year  of 
college  French. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  practice  in  writing  French. 

c     5.      INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  Credit,    1    course. 

LITERATURE.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Mr.  Lyons.  21  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  French  3-4. 
Junior  or  senior  elective. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  French  literature  during  the  17th  century,  with  some  references 
to  preceding  literary  movements.  Reading  of  plays  of  Corneille, 
Racine,  and  Moliere. 

c     6.      MODERN  FRENCH  Credit,    1    course. 

LITERATURE.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Mr.  Lyons.  21  assignments. 

Prerequisite,  French  3-4,  and  5 
in  residence   or  two  years  of 
college  French. 

This  course  covers  the  masterpieces  of  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th 
centuries,  with  selections  from  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Beau- 
marchais,  Voltaire,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Ro- 
stand,  etc. 

Note.  Candidates  for  degree  credit  at  the  University  should  take 
French   courses   in  residence. 

Spanish 

c     3.     SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2  in  27  assignments. 

residence,   or   one  year   of 
college  Spanish. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish. 

c     4.      SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2,  and  3  in  21  assignments. 

residence,   or   one  year   of 
college  Spanish. 
Continuation  of  Spanish  c  3. 
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c     5.      INTRODUCTION  TO   SPANISH  Credit,    1    course. 

LITERATURE.  Pee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Adams.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,    Spanish.   3-4    in    residence 
or  two  years  of  college  Spanish, 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  Spanish  literature  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  with 
some  reference  to  preceding  literary  movements.  Reading  of 
selections  from  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  etc. 

c     6.      MODERN   SPANISH   LITERATURE.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,   Spanish  5.  27  assignments. 

A  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period, 
with  special  stress  on  the  19th  century. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

c     1.      RURAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  is  a  technical  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  subject  of 
agricultural  economics.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  scope  of 
agricultural  economics,  systems  of  farming,  farm  financing,  power 
and  machinery,  labor,  land,  tenancy,  credits,  marketing  of  farm 
products,  price  of  farm  products,  and  so  on.  The  purpose  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  to  introduce 
him  to  the  new  field  of  agricultural  economy. 

c     3.      HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  outlines  the  history  of  agriculture  and  rural  life  mainly 
in  Europe  and  America.  From  the  beginning  of  time  man  has 
lived  largely  on  the  farm  and  has  extracted  his  living  out  of  the 
soil.  Urbanization  is  a  recent  development.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  stages  of  agricultural 
development  from  the  earliest  recorded  times  to  the  present.  It 
covers  earliest  beginnings,  agriculture  in  Rome  and  Greece, 
later  agriculture  and  rural  conditions  in  Europe,  and  a  brief 
history  of  American  agriculture.  It  enables  one  to  understand 
history  better. 

c     5.      RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rural  sociology.  It  is 
based  on  definite  text  materials,  and  therefore  is  generally  tech- 
nical in  character,  serving  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  study 
in  this  field.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities defined,  types  of  rural  communities,  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  farm  life,  rural  health,  and  sanitation,  rural  social 
institutions  as  the  home,  school,  church,  and  government. 

c  20.      NORTH  CAROLINA:  ECONOMIC  Credit,    1    course. 

AND  SOCIAL.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Lab.  Fee,  $2.50. 

27   assignments. 
This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  home 
state,  and  it  is  the  only  course  of  its  nature  offered  in  the  United 
States.     It  is  an  economic  and  social  interpretation  of  North  Caro- 
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lina,  and  is  designed  mainly  for  teachers  whose  work  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  state.  It  outlines  the  geographic  areas  of  the 
state,  their  economic  foundations,  peculiar  social  conditions,  prob- 
lems, and  constructive  suggestions.  It  covers  population,  agricul- 
ture, resources,  industry,  and  state-wide  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions.    No  textbooks. 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Department  of  Sociology 

c     1.      INTRODUCTION  TO   SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Me.  Meyer  and  Mb.  Brinton.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  principles  of  sociology  and  to  teach  him  to 
apply,  to  some  extent,  these  principles  to  some  of  the  social  prob- 
lems. The  text  used  gives  a  good  outline  of  one  author's  concep- 
tion of  the  facts  involved  in  the  association  of  people  together. 
The  course  contains  a  system  of  sociology.  Studies  are  made  of: 
the  social  population,  social  forces,  social  processes;  social  pro- 
ducts and  sociological  principles. 

c     4a.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  Yz   course. 

Mr.  Vance.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective,  16  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  foundations  of  educational  sociology  giving  special 
emphasis  upon  the  utilization  of  sociology  in  determining  the 
educability  of  the  group  and  in  correlating  other  institutions  with 
the  school.  The  social  objectives  for  the  individual,  for  the  group, 
for  the  institutions,  for  school  subjects,  will  be  treated  specially. 

c    4b.      EDUCATIONAL    SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  y2  course. 

Mr.  Vance.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  4a,  with  special  emphasis  upon  original  stud- 
ies, researches,  and  practical  projects  in  the  application  of  the 
organization  principles,  set  forth  in  c  4a. 

c     8.      COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION.  Credit,  %   course. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Freshman,  sophomore,  junior  and  16  assignments. 

senior  elective. 

Principles  of  collective  behavior  and  social  control  in  their  applica- 
tion to  problems  of  community  work.  Analysis  of  different  types 
of  communities.  Technique  of  community  diagnosis.  Fundamental 
factors  involved  in  community  organization.  Evaluation  of 
methods  of  community  work.  Study  of  examples  of  successful 
experiments  in  community  organization.  This  is  a  professional 
course  designed  primarily  for  teachers,  social  workers,  county  su- 
perintendents of  public  welfare,  and  others  interested  in  com- 
munity work. 

c  10a.    THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  Y2  course. 

Mr.  Odum  and  Mr.  Lawrence.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  deals  with  a  survey  of  the  following  problems:   the 
Family;  Growth  of  Population;   Immigration;   the  Race  Problem; 
Religion  and  Ethics.     The  origin,  growth,  structure,  and  activities 
of  the  family  are  studied.     Divorce  as  a  social   problem  is  pre- 
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sented.  Population  studies  as  regards  numbers  and  quality  are 
stressed.  Causes  of  human  migration,  types  of  immigrants, 
restrictive  laws,  and  future  trends  of  immigration  are  given.  The 
negro  in  education,  politics,  wealth  and  religion  offer  study.  Sug- 
gested remedies  for  a  better  adaptation  are  presented.  The  effects 
of  geographic  environment  and  heredity  to  the  social  problems  are 
given  and  some  of  the  programs  of  solution  are  studied. 

c  10b.    THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  V2   course. 

Mb.  Odum  and  Mb.  Lawbencb.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Soc.  c  10a.  16  assignments. 

Here  the  problems  of  maladjustments  are  given.  Poverty,  crime, 
defectives,  immorality,  child  labor,  unemployement,  and  other 
phases  of  maladjustment  are  offered.  The  causes,  effects,  and 
treatment  of  poverty  are  presented.  Crime  is  classified  and  crim- 
inals typed.  Methods  of  treatment  and  causes  and  effects  are 
stressed.  The  defectives  and  the  immoral  are  studied  in  relation 
to  the  social  order.  Problems  of  an  economic  nature  but  having 
direct  social  bearings  are  also  given — child  labor,  unemployment, 
sweat-shops,  women  in  industry  and  the  like.  Many  constructive 
aids  and  programs  for  wholesome  procedure  are  presented. 

Note:  The  student  may  take  both  of  the  above  two  half  courses  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  Sociology  c  10a  first.  Sociology  c  10a  may  be 
taken  without  following  it  with  c  10b.  Any  one  who  has  had 
Sociology  c  10  or  c  10a  prior  to  September  1,  1925,  may  not  take 
either  of  these  courses. 

c  11.      THE  FAMILY  AND  MARRIAGE.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mb.  Gboves  and  Mr.  Brooks.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
Early   forms   of  the   family   in    primitive   society;    its    historical 
development  during  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediaeval  periods.     The 
modern  family  and  its  problems. 

c  12.     CRIME  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  TREATMENT.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  electives.  27  assignments. 

Nature  of  crime;  extent  of  crime;  causes  of  crime;  criminal  law 
and  procedure;  theories  and  methods  of  punishment;  the  prison 
system;  substitutes  for  imprisonment,  problems  of  prison  ad- 
ministration;  the  prevention  of  crime. 

c  14.     FAMILY   CASE  WORK.  Credit,   %   course. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Lab.  Fee,  $2.50. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  family 
and  the  family  to  the  community.    The  technique  of  case  work  and 
its   scientific    approach,    methods    of    investigation,    interviewing, 
social  evidence,  sources,  diagnosis,  treatment. 

c  16a.    SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE.  Credit,  y2   course. 

Mb.  Odum  and  Mb.  Beinton.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  approach  to  the  study  of  social  work  and  public 
welfare  through  outlines  of  social  study  and  experiment.  The 
course  will  include  lectures  and  readings  on  the  purpose  and 
special  problems  of  citizenship,  social  pathology,  child  welfare, 
social  organization,  with  a  chapter  on  North  Carolina  as  a  com- 
posite field  of  social  work  and  public  welfare. 
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c  16b.    SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE.  Credit,  Yz  course. 

Mb.  Odum  and  Mb.  Bbinton.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  16a.  16  assignments. 

c  23.      THE  THEORY  OF  PLAY  AND  Credit,  V2   course. 

RECREATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Mb.  Meyeb.  16  assignments. 

The  theory  of  play  and  recreation  is  studied  in  this  course,  while  in 
that  which  follows,  c  24,  the  practice  is  stressed.  In  this  course 
the  play  movement  is  given  with  emphasis  on  the  present  need  of 
play  and  how  play  is  promoted.  A  study  is  made  of  the  play  in- 
stincts— hunting,  fighting,  and  housing  as  illustrations.  Sex  and 
age  differences  are  given.  Classification  of  movements  and  in- 
terest forms  a  helpful  section.  The  physical,  mental,  moral,  social, 
and  preventive  values  in  play  and  recreation  are  studied  and 
stressed.  The  text  used  is  interesting  and  offers  many  helpful 
suggestions  for  those  interested  in  play  and  recreational  activities. 

c  24.     THE  PRACTICE  OF  PLAY  AND  Credit,   y2   course. 

RECREATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Mr.  Meyeb.  16  assignments. 

In  this  course  the  practical  field  of  play  and  recreation  is  entered. 
A  helpful  bibliography  is  studied.  Playground  plans,  equipment, 
and  activities  are  suggested.  Emphasis  is  given  to  game  analysis 
and  methods  of  game  instruction.  Organization  work  is  studied. 
Boys'  and  girls  clubs,  camp  life  as  a  part  of  the  recreational  pro- 
gram, special  holiday  activities  and  general  athletics  are  some  of 
the  other  topics  studied.  Many  helpful  aids  and  suggestions  are 
given.  Plays  of  simple  imitation,  story  plays,  rythmic  plays,  con- 
tests, goal  games,  tag  games,  team  games  and  plays  for  special  oc- 
casions feature  the  practical  work. 

Note:  Any  person  contemplating  taking  both  c  23  and  c  24  should  take  c 
23  first.  C  24  may  follow  later,  but  it  may  be  taken  alone.  Those 
who  took  Soc.  c  24  prior  to  Sept.  1,  1924,  may  not  take  either  Soc. 
c  23  or  24. 

c  25.      EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  Credit,  %   course. 

THE   SCHOOL  COMMUNITY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Mr.  Meyeb.  16  assignments. 

Extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  are  presented  here  with 
special  emphasis  upon  high  school  interests.  While  the  course 
gives  a  certain  amount  of  theory,  it  is  mainly  practical  in  value. 
The  significant  topics  studied  include:  1.  Clubs;  2.  Student 
Participation  in  School  Government;  3.  Physical  Education;  4. 
Publicity  in  School  Publications;  5.  Commencement;  6.  Many 
Miscellaneous  Topics — The  Assembly,  Festival  Days,  Suggestions 
to  Leaders,  Home  Room  Activities,  Programs,  Dramatics,  Point 
Systems,  and  others;  7.  Contributions  from  National  Agencies 
Interested  in  Extra-Curricular  activities;  8.  Theoretical  Studies 
of  Institutions  promoting  successful  programs;  9.  Bibliographical 
Materials,  and   10.  Suggestions  and  Aids  for  Leadership. 
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ARE  YOU  INCLUDED? 

University  courses  of  standard  grade  by  correspondence  offer  ex- 
cellent opportunities  to  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  fully  qualified 
to  pursue  them  profitably  but  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to 
attend  a  university.  Aside  from  the  general  appeal  of  this  work  it 
is  particularly  helpful  to  the  following  classes : 

1.  College  students  who  are  unable  to  pursue  continuous 
residence  courses. 

2.  School  teachers  who  are  working  for  certification  credit. 

3.  High  school  graduates  who  can  not  go  to  college. 

4.  Professional  and  business  men  who  wish  to  supple- 
ment their  training. 

5.  Teachers  in  country  schools  who  have  had  little  or  no 
normal  school  work  and  no  college  training. 

6.  The  man  or  woman  who  left  school  early  or  who  is  too 
old  to  go  to  school  and  feels  the  value  of  broader  training 
to  make  life  more  interesting  or  who  seeks  to  change  his 
or  her  vocation. 

7.  Club  women  who  wish  to  pursue  a  systematic  line  of 
study. 

8.  The  young  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  prepare  for 
a  business  career. 

9.  Isolated  men  and  women  who  desire  some  interest  out- 
side of  themselves — who  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimu- 
lus. 

10.  Housekeepers  and  homemakers  who  wish  to  keep  up 
with  the  times. 

11.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  laboring  in  remote  places,  who 
wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  educational  matters. 

12.  Those  in  public  service — in  fact  all  who  are  eager  for 
knowledge  or  advancement,  and  are  reaching  out  for  mental 
stimulus,  and  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction  of  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion has  been  organized  with  the  needs  of  these  people  in  mind. 
In  correspondence  study  the  University  projects  itself  into  every 
corner  of  the  state  and  is  thus  enabled  to  serve  its  patrons  by  meeting 
their  educational  needs,  regardless  of  their  geographical  location. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  as  a  public  institution  belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  the  state.  Therefore  it  is  YOUR  University — 
use  it. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY 

Correspondence  study  offers  unusual  advantages  for  individual 
study.  The  powers  of  initiative,  concentration,  self-reliance,  and 
habits  of  study  are  developed  to  a  degree  not  found  in  the  classroom 
because  in  correspondence  study  the  student  is  constantly  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  and  recites  all  of  each  lesson.  The  processes  in- 
volved in  the  singling  out  of  the  essential  points  and  the  elimination 
of  the  non-essential,  the  organization  of  one's  thoughts  regarding 
the  entire  lesson  and  transferring  this  organized  thought  to  written 
form  in  good,  clear,  concise  English,  are  the  processes  which  make 
this  form  of  study  so  valuable.,  It  must  be  clear  to  any  one  familiar 
with  the  classroom  that  such  processes  are  not  possible  there  because 
of  physical  impediment.  President  Roosevelt  gave  this  movement  of 
modern  times  his  approval  by  saying  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  one  of 
the  remarkable  improvements  of  the  age. 

By  combining  correspondence  study  with  an  occasional  summer 
term  any  teacher  may,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  earn  a  life 
certificate  and  thus  materially  add  to  his  culture  and  earning  capa- 
city. 

Students  may  take  courses  by  correspondence  while  engaged  in 
their  work  at  full  salary  and,  by  employing  their  spare  moments,  earn 
credits  toward  a  degree  or  a  teachers'  certificate,  or  both,  and  in- 
crease their  efficiency  and  earning  capacity. 

When  you  take  correspondence  instruction  work  all  the  resources 
of  the  University,  and  particularly  of  the  School  of  Education,  the 
Library  and  the  Extension  Division,  will  be  freely  placed  at  your 
disposal.  Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  be  of  the  greatest 
personal  as  well  as  professional  help  to  you.  The  limit  of  such 
assistance  will  be  set  by  your  appeal  for  it  and  by  the  University's 
physical  ability  to  supply  it.  The  whole  spirit  of  this  work  is  the 
spirit  of  service;  its  limits,  therefore,  are  not  the  limits  of  the  spirit 
but  of  the  body.     Does  not  this  work  appeal  to  you? 


REGISTRATION  BLANK  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


Tills  blank  is  to   he  filled   out  completely  In  the  applicant's  own  handwriting.    Aroid  abbreviations.    Fill  out 
EVERY  line. 

1.  Name  (in  full)  Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs , 

:i.  Date Date  of  birth Profession  or  occupation  

3.  Present   address  :   City County   State 

4.  Permanent  address:  City County  State 

5.  If  you  have  ever  registered  in  any  division  of  this  University  before,  underline  which  division  and  give 
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7.  Commercial,  industrial,  or  teaching  experience No.  Years.. 

8.  If  teaching,  give  KIND  of  state  certificate  held 

CLASS  NUMBER  

ft.  What   grade  or   subjects   do  you   teach? 

10.  Number  and  subject  of  course  desired 

11.  Mark  X  after  kinds  of  credit  you  desire: 

'Undergraduate   degree  credit? What  degree?  

Certification  credit? Professional  credit? No    credit?.... 

12.  How  many  hours  per  week  have  you  available  for  home  study? 

18.   Do  you  wish   to  purchase  the  books  through  the  Extension    Division? 

14.  References  as  to  your  character  and  industry  (Give    names    and    addresses) 


15.  Names  and  addresses  of  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  correspondence  courses.. 


Money   order   or   check   for   fee   must    accompany  this  blank. 


•If  you  wish  undergraduate  degree  credit  note  carefully  instructions  on  page  5  of  the  correspondence  catalogue. 
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FOREWORD 

According  to  a  statement  in  The  Publishers'  Weekly,  6,883 
books  were  published  in  1926  by  173  American  publishing  houses. 

Back  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son found  himself  wondering  if  it  is  not  true  that  an  ignorant 
age  is  distinguished  by  the  publication  of  many  books. 

You  may  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Briefly,  this  program  is  a  chart  for  Adventures  in  Reading. 

R.  P. 


ADVENTURES  IN  READING 

CURRENT  BOOKS,  1926-1927 

FIRST  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Prize  Winners 

First  Paper:    The  Pulitzer  Peize  Novel  of  1926-1927:  Early 

Autumn. 

By 

a.  The  story  may  be  very  briefly  summed  up. 

b.  Indicate   the   setting — its   importance. 

c.  Characters   and   idea:      Discuss   the   main   characters;    show   how 

they  group   themselves   on  two   sides   of  the   central   question; 
Higgins  is  a  symbol  of  what?  the  significance  of  the  title? 

d.  The  novel  as  a  presentation  of  American  life. 

"What  we  look  for  in  a  new  writer,"  declared  Hugh  Walpole 
in  his  study  of  Cabell,  "is  Individuality,  Independence  of  Thought, 
Courage,  and  above  all  what  George  Moore  has  called  'the  great 
realism  of  the  idea.'  "  These  qualities  are  to  be  discerned  in  the 
work  of  Louis  Bromfield,  whose  Early  Autumn  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  prize  as  being  the  best  American  novel  of  the  year,  but 
it  is  perhaps  the  last  that  one  singles  out  as  being  the  most  signif- 
icant. For  here  is  a  novel  in  which  the  "the  great  realism  of  the 
idea"  shapes  the  plot  in  which  the  characters  live,  move  and  have 
their  being  with  the  finality  that  is  life.  This  idea  receives  its 
first  statement  in  the  very  title  of  the  book;  it  is  reiterated  and 
emphasized  in  the  final  capitulation  of  Olivia  Pentland. 

Since  Emile  Zola  announced  in  his  The  Experimental  Novel 
that  "the  proper  function  of  setting  is  to  exhibit  the  environment 
which  determines  and  completes  the  man,"  the  novelist  (and  the 
dramatist)  has  been  greatly  concerned  with  the  conflict  that  he 
sees  everywhere  in  our  modern  life  between  Society,  and  the 
Institutions  of  Society,  and  the  Individual.  This  is  a  dominant 
theme  in  such  diverse  writers  as  Henry  James,  George  Moore, 
Arnold  Bennett,  H.  G.  Wells,  Willa  Cather,  John  Galsworthy, 
Sherwood  Anderson.    It  is  the  dominant  theme  of  Early  Autumn. 


On  page  31  we  find  Olivia,  a  Boston  Brahmin  not  by  birth  but 
by  marriage,  declaring  her  revolt :  "I  have  come  to  the  end  of 
saying  'yes,  yes'  to  everything,  of  always  pretending,  so  that  all 
of  us  here  may  go  on  living  undisturbed  in  our  dream  .  .  . 
believing  always  that  we  are  superior  to  everyone  else  on  the 
earth."  Throughout  the  next  three  hundred  pages  we  witness  her 
struggle  for  individuality,  her  fight  against  the  Pentland  Tradi- 
tion. She  loses;  the  forces  of  tradition,  family,  the  local  gods 
and  demigods  are  too  strong  for  her.  And  in  the  end  she  ad- 
mits her  defeat :  "  'I  am  one  of  them  at  last  ...  in  spite  of 
everything,'  she  assures  herself  rather  grimly;  'It's  I  whom  I  am 
carrying  on  now.'  "  And  as  she  climbs  the  worn  stair  carpet  "she 
knew  suddenly  a  profound  sense  of  peace  such  as  she  had  not 
known  for  years.  It  was  over  and  done  now,  and  life  would  go 
on  the  same  as  it  had  always  done,  filled  with  trickiness  and 
boredom  and  deceits,  but  pleasant,  too,. in  spite  of  everything, 
perhaps  because,  as  John  Pentland  had  said,  'One  has  sometimes 
to  pretend.'  " 

The  plot  revolves  about  the  Pentland  Idea,  and  is  given  an 
ironical  twist  when  we  discover  that  the  Pentland  Tradition  is  a 
hollow  drum,  a  squeezed-out  orange.  But  Aunt  Cassie  and  Anson 
Pentland  do  not  know  this.  Life  to  them  is  a  matter  of  pattern, 
of  form,  of  established  order.  To  Higgins,  the  Pentland  groom; 
to  Michael  O'Hara,  the  able  Irish  politician  and  landowner;  to 
Sabine  and  Sybil  life  is  something  to  be  lived  as  vividly,  as 
deeply,  as  richly  as  possible.  Thus  is  the  line  of  allegiance  sharply 
drawn.  One  is  Pentland,  or  one  isn't.  Only  Olivia  stands  a  bit 
uncertainly  between  the  two  opposing  camps.  Only  she  is  torn 
by  these  conflicting  forces.  And  when  she  makes  her  final  decision 
the  book  is  ended.  The  Individual  has  lost;  the  Institution  has 
won — as  it  always  does  with  the  Olivias  of  the  world,  for  as  old 
John  Pentland  had  told  her,  "There  are  things,  Olivia,  which 
people  like  us  can't  do." 

Second  Paper:    The  Pulitzer  Prize  Verse,  1926-1927:  Leonora 
Speyer's  Fiddler's  Farewell. 

By 

The  poetry  speaks  for  itself.  Read  it  aloud.  Comment  on 
what  you  read  if  you  care  to,  but  at  no  great  length.     Rely  on 
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the  poetry  itself:  Of  Mountains;  This  City  Wind;  Ballad  of  a 
Lost  House;  Fiddler's  Farewell;  Migration;  Abrigada;  Witch; 
etc. 

Leonora  Speyer  announces  her  artistic  creed  in  the  first  poem 
of  Fiddlers  Farewell  and  states  her  artistic  consecration  in  the 
last.  In  the  first  she  declares  that  she  has  done  with  cliches  and 
with  many  an  easeful  rhyme: 

No  many-colored   coat  of  precious  words! 

Rather  to  dare 

A  stark  undress, 

Wear  but  a  crying  nakedness, 

Venture  the  bright  discomfort 

Of  a  word  that  strips — 

The  startled  candor  of  the  heart 

Bare   on   the  vehement   lips. 

In  the  last  she  cries: 

Sky,  be  my  depth, 
Wind,   be   my   tolerant    height, 
World,  my  heart's  span — 
Loneliness,  wings  for  my  flight. 

The  volume  is  a  book  that  is  in  line  with  the  best  that  is  being 
done  by  the  modern  group.  It  is  the  work  of  a  poet  of  fine  in- 
telligence and  wide  sympathies  who,  living  in  the  midst  of  a 
complex  and  artificial  civilization,  is  in  love  with  simple  things. 
She  writes: 

I  heard 

The  poet  pass  with  the  sound 

Like   a   storm,   like  a  violent  bird; 

His  head  was  a  king's, 

And  I  noted  the  gay  common  things 

Of  his  strange  diadem; 

I  was  blinded  by  them. 

Third  Paper:    The  Pulitzer  Prize  Play,  1926-1927:  In  Abra- 
ham's Bosom. 

By 

a.  The    play    itself — characters,    setting,    story    told,    unifying    idea. 

Note  its  form,  which  is  that  of  O'Neill's  Emperor  Jones. 

b.  Its  significance,  social  and  artistic. 


c.  Comparison  with  other  plays  by  the  same  author  (one-act  plays  in 
Lonesome  Road  and  the  full  length  play  in  this  volume, 
The  Field  God.) 

The  Pulitzer  drama  prize  is  awarded  to  that  "original  American 
play,  performed  in  New  York,  which  shall  best  represent  the 
educational  value  of  the  stage  in  raising  the  standard  of  good 
morals,  good  taste,  and  good  manners."  The  award  this  year  was 
made  to  Paul  Green  for  his  In  Abraham's  Bosom. 

Briefly  put,  this  play  is  "the  biography  of  a  negro  in  seven 
scenes."  That  negro  is  one  Abraham  McCranie.  His  tragedy  is 
the  tragedy  of  the  dreamer,  of  the  idealist,  caught  in  a  material 
world.  For  him,  always,  "the  time  is  out  of  joint;"  before  him 
the  tide  of  a  great  sea  surges  in  flood ;  on  its  crest  he  is  caught  up 
and  smashed  against  the  stars,  be  his  name  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  or  Christopher  Marlowe,  poet  and  dramatist,  or  Abra- 
ham McCranie,  "a  Negro. '' 

In  this  play,  as  in  DuBose  Heyward's  novel,  Porgy,  the  negro 
is  treated  as  a  human  being,  with  human  hopes  and  fears  and  am- 
bitions. For  many  long  years  American  writers  treated  the 
negro  either  with  rather  maudlin  sentimentality  (as  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  did  in  her  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin)  or  with  an  equally 
maudlin  love  of  melodrama  as  in  EdwTard  Sheldon's  drama).  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  comes  at  once  to  mind  as  an  exception  to  this 
statement;  but  after  all  he  was  interested  in  the  folklore  of  the 
negro  and  incidentally  in  the  negro  himself  in  his  more  traditional 
aspects. 

Abraham  McCranie's  tragedy,  once  the  color  line  is  crossed,  be- 
comes very  real.  Here  is  no  sentimentality,  no  melodrama,  no 
cheap  end-man  humor;  but  the  very  stuff  of  life  as  it  is  lived. 
Paul  Green,  one  feels,  has  mined  deep  and  has  struck  virgin  ore. 
He  writes  with  power  and  sympathy  and  insight;  and  back  of 
what  he  writes  there  is  at  work  a  brooding  intellect  and  a  great 
tolerant  love  for  his  fellow-creatures. 

Required  references: 

Bromfield,  Louis:  Early  Autumn.     Stokes.     (1) 
Speyer,  Leonora:  Fiddler's  Fareicell.    Knopf.     (2) 
Green,  Paul:     In  Abraham's  Bosom.     McBride.     (3) 


SECOND  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  New  Arabian  Nights 
First  Paper:     Revolt  in  the  Desert. 

By 

a.  Lawrence  the  man. 

b.  His  task  as  organizer  and  leader   (qualities  of  tact,  sympathetic 

understanding,  courage,  persistence.) 

c.  The  men  with  whom  he  worked:  the  English  leaders;  the  Arabs. 

d.  His  achievement. 

e.  Make  use  of  the  map  at  the  end  of  the  book.    Read  passages  which 

particularly  appeal  to  you  because  of  their  vividness,  beauty, 
insight   into  Arab   nature,   movement,   etc. 

Out  of  the  historical  records  of  the  World  War  there  emerges 
one  figure  at  least  who  deserves  to  live  long  in  legend :  T.  E.  Law- 
rence, the  intrepid  Englishman,  scholar  turned  man  of  war,  who 
organized  and  led  the  Arab  bands  that  fought  with  Allenby  in  the 
Near  East.  Back  in  1919  a  young  American  newspaper  man, 
Lowell  Thomas,  began  telling  the  world  the  amazing  story  of  this 
strange,  quiet  man  who,  years  before  the  war  began,  had  gone 
as  a  lone  archaeologist  to  the  Near  East,  where  he  had  lived  a 
simple  semi-nomadic  life  among  the  natives  and  where  his  country 
found  him  when  it  most  needed  him. 

After  the  war  Colonel  Lawrence  wrote  out  for  his  friends  the 
connected  story  of  his  new  Arabian  Nights.  The  original  manu- 
script was  stolen.  Lawrence  uncomplainingly  rewrote  it,  rented  a 
press,  and  printed  eight  copies,  three  of  which  he  destroyed.  One 
of  the  remaining  five  was  recently  sold  for  $20,000.  This  first 
version  was  called  The  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom. 

And  now  we  have  Revolt  in  The  Desert,  the  author's  abridg- 
ment of  his  earlier  work.  It  is  the  story  of  Arab  tribesmen  who 
took  an  Allied  promise  seriously,  and  who  were  rewarded  by  being 
shown  a  secret  treaty.  While  they  fought  for  the  homeland,  it 
was  divided  between  France  and  Britain.  They  were  the  dupes; 
but  their  English  leader,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  was  duped  along 

with  them. 
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There  is  very  little  bitterness  in  the  book,  however;  the  author 
permits  it  to  show  through  only  here  and  there.  His  job  is  the 
job  Conrad  set  himself;  to  make  the  reader  see,  hear,  feel;  above 
all  to  make  him  see.  That  he  succeeds  in  doing  this  is  apparent 
on  page  after  page.  Here  is  the  strangling  heat  of  the  desert  noon; 
the  strange,  unreal  beauty  of  the  desert  night;  the  blinding  fury 
of  sandstorms;  the  welcome  coolness  of  green  oases  (where,  likely 
enough,  the  Turks  had  fouled  the  water  by  throwing  their  dead 
camels  into  it.)  Here  are  burning  pictures  of  savage  attacks  and 
ambushes,  mad  scrambles  for  loot,  the  cruel  carelessness  of  the 
Arab. 

When  active  warfare  was  ended  and  Lawrence  was  trying  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  Damascus,  he  sat  one  evening  in  his 
room  working  and  thinking,  "when  the  Muedhdhins  began  to  send 
their  call  of  last  prayer  through  the  moist  night  over  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  feasting  city.  One,  with  a  ringing  voice  of  special 
sweetness,  cried  into  my  window  from  a  near  mosque.  I  found 
myself  involuntarily  distinguishing  his  words :  'God  alone  is 
great :  I  testify  there  are  no  gods,  but  God :  and  Mohammed  his 
Prophet.  Come  to  prayer ;  come  to  security.  God  alone  is  great : 
there  is  no  god — but  God.'  " 

Second  Paper:     De-bunking  a   Prophet  :  It.   P.   Dibble's   Mo- 
hammed. 

By  

a.  The  table  of  contents  may  be  used  advantageously  as  an  outline. 

b.  Follow  the  author  through  his  book. 

c.  Read  aloud  passages  that  illustrate  the  author's  method. 

This  Mohammed  is  the  subject  of  P.  F.  Dibble's  entertaining 
and  rather  flippant  biography  of  the  prophet  of  Islam.  And 
yet  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Mr.  Dibble's  Mohammed  is  hardly 
the  Mohammed  of  the  Muedhdhins ;  rather  he  is  the  lively  creation 
of  a  sophisticated  thinker  of  our  occidental  world ;  a  man  to  whom 
life  is  illuminated  by  mockery — prophets  included;  a  man  who 
refuses  to  be  reverent  in  the  presence  of  another's  religious  super- 
stitions. He  places  his  emphasis  on  the  absurdities  of  Moham- 
med, upon  his  sensual  excesses  ("a  much-married  man"  he  loves 
to  call  him).     He  quotes  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  prophet's 
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physical  beauty ;  and  concludes :  "Yet  the  handsome  man  was  not 
flawless.  The  penetrating  eyes,  fringed  with  long  and  lustrous 
lashes,  were  red-lidded  and  bloodshot;  ugly  gaps  disfigured  his 
dazzling  white  teeth;  and  on  his  back  was  a  birthmark  which, 
though  held  to  be  the  divine  seal  of  prophecy  that  distinguished 
him  as  the  last  of  the  authentic  prophets,  was  probably  a  large 
mole." 

The  book  is  brilliantly  written.  It  is  witty  and  irreverent  and 
gay.  At  times  the  style  achieves  poetic  beauty.  But  as  interpreta- 
tion (which  is  what  biography  should  be)  it  fails.  For  it  does 
not  explain  how  this  man  "who  at  forty  was  nothing  more  than 
a  respectable  but  unknown  tradesman"  became  a  whirlwind. 

Third  Paper:     The  Aeabia  of  Romance. 

By 

a.  Arabian  Nights. 

b.  The  Arabia  of  Dunsany's  If  and  The  Tents  of  the  Arabs. 

Required  references: 

Lawrence,  T.  E.:  Revolt  in  the  Desert.     Doran.     (1) 
Dibble,  R.  F.:     Mohammed.     Viking.   (2) 
Arabian  Nights.    Any  edition  that  is  available.  (3) 
Dunsany,  Lord:     If.    Putnam.  (3) 

Dunsany,  Lord:  Plays  of  Gods  and  Men   (contains  The  Tents  of 
the  Arabs).     Putnam.     (3) 

Collateral  reading: 

Beebe,  William:  Arcturus  Adventure.   Putnam. 
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THIRD  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Some  Poets  of  1926 
First  Paper:     E.  A.  Robinson's  Tristram. 

By '-.. 

a.  E.  A.  Robinson,  the  poet. 

b.  The  story. 

c.  The  poetry.     Read  passages  which  appeal  to  you. 

d.  See    Boynton's    Some    Contemporary   Americans,    chap.    II;    John 

Farrar's    The    Literary    Spotlight,    chap.    XI;    Clement    "Wood's 
Poets  of  America,  chap.  VIII,  for  references. 

To  the  Common  Reader  the  vitality  of  certain  old  legends  and 
stories  must  ever  remain  a  source  of  wonder :  Hero  and  Helen, 
Cleopatra  and  Francesca,  Juliet  and  Deirdre,  Iseult  and — but 
there  is  no  need  to  prolong  the  list.  These  heroines  have  come 
to  be  the  property  of  every  man  and  woman.  They  are  part 
of  our  common  inheritance ;  and  if  you  are  a  poet  or  a  dramatist  or 
a  writer  of  plays  you  may  try  your  hand  at  recounting  their 
stories. 

Tristram,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  latest  poem,  is  not  this 
poet's  first  venture  into  the  Arthurian  field.  We  have  had  from 
his  pen  Merlin  and  Lancelot;  but  Tristram  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  either  of  these :  in  its  movement  it  is  more  sinuous  and  rapid. 
Now  stripped  of  all  interpretation  and  philosophical  comment,  the 
old,  sad  story  of  Tristram  and  Iseult  and  King  Mark  is  a  good 
story;  and  in  Mr.  Robinson's  version  it  remains  a  good 
story.  But  here,  in  addition  to  the  straightforward  tale  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mallory,  "Love  and  joy,  longing  and  the  permanent  sor- 
row of  a  stricken  heart,  the  desolation  of  doubt"  are  searchingly 
depicted.  "Time  looms  always  as  an  unimportant  consumer  of 
mortality,  love  exalts  its  challenge,  fate  has  its  way,  and  the  end 
is  darkling  for  blind  man." 

In  his  first  book  Mr.  Robinson  wrote,  in  certain  "octaves,"  some 
lines  of  great  poetry  which  may  be  taken  as  a  comment  on  the 
belief  expressed  in  Tristram : 

Like  a  white  wall  whereon  forever  breaks 
Unsatisfied  the  tumult  of  green  seas, 
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Man's  unconjectured  godliness  rebukes 
With  its  imperial  silence  the  lost  waves 
Of  insufficient  grief.     This  mortal  urge 
That  beats  against  us  now  is  nothing  else 
Than  plangent  ignorance.     Truth  neither  shakes 
Nor  wavers;  but  the  world  shakes  and  we  shriek. 

Second- Paper:    Poems  Here  and  There:  L.  A.  G.  Strong's  Best 
Poems  of  1926. 

By 

Mr.  Strong  has  arranged  his  anthology  alphabetically  by  au- 
thors. It  is  suggested  that  you  arrange  your  reading  of  the  poems 
by  types.  Choose  those  poems  which  appeal  to  you  personally 
and  also  those  which  strike  you  as  being  significant  expressions 
of  the  modern  spirit.  (Note  the  ballad,  Dark  Ellen;  the  dramatic 
monologue,  The  Waxworks;  the  ironical  turn,  Woman  and  Pro- 
fessor and  Reality;  the  sonnet,  Tapestry;  etc.  Don't  fail  to  read 
Archibald  MacLeish's  Toward  a  Romantic  Revival). 

Upon  the  direct  statement  of  Louis  Untermeyer — himself  a  poet, 
a  critic,  and  anthologist — we  learn  that  the  year  1926  was  "one 
of  the  poorest  in  actual  poetic  yield."  And  yet  Mr.  Braithwaite's 
yearly  anthology  of  magazine  verse  is  extended  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  packed  pages.  Clearly  there  is  something  wrong  some- 
where! But  since  the  way  of  the  popular  anthologist  is  never 
straight  and  the  gate  by  which  he  enters  editorial  offices  is  never 
narrow,  Mr.  Braithwaite  may  be  left  to  his  paste-pot  and  shears. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong's  little  anthology,  The  Best  Poems  of  1926,  is 
a  much  more  interesting  volume  (what  with  the  inclusion  of  such 
newcomers  as  Richard  Church,  Dorothy  Reid,  Virginia  Moore, 
and  Monte  Gibbon)  and  a  much  saner  guide  to  the  "best."  Of 
course,  any  one  who  essays  to  select  the  "best"  of  anything  must 
expect  a  critical  argument  on  every  literary  corner.  But  Mr. 
Strong  seeks  to  disarm  the  critics  as  well  as  the  general  reader 
by  announcing  in  a  brief  foreword  just  what  he  means  by  "best." 
And  so  we  must  let  him  have  his  way,  realizing  that,  although 
there  is  but  little  in  his  book  to  inspire,  there  are  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages  of  very  good  verse  and  at  least  one  poem  of  rare 
beauty  and  power.     (I  shall  not  tell  you  which  one!) 
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Discussion:     Led  by. 


a.  Poetry  as  a  vehicle  for  social  criticism   (Joseph  Auslander's  Steel 

and  Herschell  Bek's  To  A  Man  Sleeping  in  a  Subway  Train  and 
Karl  Parsons'  Thetis  and  the  Aunts — all  in  Strong's  anthology.) 

b.  Poetry   as   a   vehicle   for   philosophy    (John   Gould    Fletcher's    To 

Almighty  God,  Cecil  Day  Lewis'  It  Is  the  True  Star;  Willard 
Johnson's  Interior;  E.  N.  da  C.  Andrade's  Song — all  in  Strong's 
anthology). 

c.  Other  versions  of  the   Tristram   story:    Mallory,  Tennyson,   Swin- 

burne. 

Requibed  references: 

Boynton,  Percy  H.:    Some   Contemporary  Americans.     University 

of  Chicago.     (1) 
Farrar,  John:      The  Literary  Spotlight.     Doran.      (1) 
Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington:  Tristram.    Macmillan.     (1) 
Strong,  L.  A.  G.  Best  Poems  of  1926.    Dodd,  Mead.     (2) 
Wood,  Clement:   Poets  of  America.     Dutton.     (1) 

Collateral  reading: 

Teasdale,  Sara:     The  Dark  of  the  Moon.     Macmillan. 

Binyon,  Laurence:     The  Sirens.     Macmillan. 

Jeffers,  Robinson:  Roan  Stallion.    Boni  &  Liveright. 

Lindsay,  Vachel:     The  Candle  in  the  Cabin.    Appleton. 

Selected  Poems  of  Carl  Sandburg,  edited  by  Rebecca  West.     Har- 

court. 
Sterling  George:   Robinson  Jeffers.     Boni  &  Liveright. 
Wilkinson,   Marguerite:    Citadels.     Macmillan. 
Pound,   Ezra:      Personae:    The   Collected  Poems   of   Ezra  Pound. 

Boni  &  Liveright. 
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FOUKTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Peasant  Woman 

First  Paper:    In  Tennessee:  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts's  The 
Time  of  Man. 

By 

a.  The  significance  of  the  title,  The  Time  of  Man. 

b.  The  point  of  view  of  the  author. 

c.  The  story. 

d.  The  characters. 

e.  The  style    (note  the  restraint,  the  poetic  qualities). 

"Comparatively  few  novelists  have  ever  conceived  of  the  novel 
as  a  single,  perfectly  organized,  aesthetic  whole,"  declares  Roger 
Fry  in  Transformations,  going  on  to  point  out  that  most  novelists 
have  interpolated  self,  philosophy,  sociology,  criticism.  Elizabeth 
Madox  Roberts,  in  her  novel,  The  Time  of  Man,  is  one  of  the  com- 
paratively few.  The  story  is  very  simple  and  it  is  simply  told. 
Ellen  Chesser,  the  daughter  of  road-folk  who  are  tenant  farmers 
when  they  are  not  on  the  move,  grows  up,  loses  a  lover,  marries  a 
man  of  her  own  class,  bears  him  children.  There  is  no  plot. 
Events  follow  each  other  in  chronological  order.  Sensationalism 
and  the  conventional  artificialities  of  the  nineteenth-century  novel 
are  carefully  avoided.  JSTo  use  is  made  of  accidence  or  coincidence ; 
no  poetic  justice  is  meted  out  in  the  end;  no  sentimentalism  is 
indulged  in.,     The  quality  of  restraint  is  predominant. 

The  story  that  is  thus  simply  told  is  of  a  sensitive  nature  ground 
between  the  stones  of  circumstance.  First  Ellen  is  beaten  by  her 
parents;  then  by  her  environment;  then  by  her  marriage.  In  the 
end  she  is  beaten  by  Life;  beaten  but  never  conquered.  Her 
strength  is  that  of  the  reed  that  survives  the  storm.  The  traveling 
nursery-agent  tells  her,  "You  got  the  very  honey  of  life  in  your 
heart."  As  a  girl  on  her  father's  rocky  farm  she  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  strangeness,  the  beauty,  the  fascination  of  the  world  about 
her.    One  day  as  she  is  carrying  rocks  from  a  field 

the  wind  lapped  through  the  sky,  swirling  lightly  now,  and  again 
dashing  straight  down  from  the  sun.  She  was  leaning  over  the 
clods  to  gather  a  stone,  her  shadow  making  an  arched  shape  on  the 
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ground.    All  at  once  she  lifted  her  body  and  flung  up  her  head  to  the 
great  sky  that  reached  over  the  hills  and  shouted: 

'Here  I  am!' 
She  waited  listening. 

'I'm  Ellen  Chesser!  I'm  here!' 

Her  voice  went  up  in  the  wind  out  of  the  plowed  land.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  searched  the  air  with  her  senses  and  then  she  turned  back 
to  the  stones  again. 

'You  didn't  hear  e'er  a  thing,'  she  said  under  her  breath.  'Did  you 
think  you  heared  something  a-callen?' 

The  girl,  the  poet,  in  Ellen  Chesser  suffers  the  "slings  and  ar- 
rows of  outrageous  fortune,"  but  she  never  capitulates.  To  the 
very  end  she  hears  that  distant  call  and  in  her  boy  Dick  she 
discovers  another  self.  Dick  "aims  to  have  some  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  world"  that  he  knows  is  stored  away  in  books ;  and  "his  want 
startled  her  with  its  determination  and  its  reach,  coming  upon 
her  as  something  she  knew  already,  had  always  known,  now  en- 
hanced and  magnified,  unappeased."  One  is  left  with  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  hidden,  unexpected  beauties  of  life,  a  great 
pity  for  the  Ellen  Chessers  of  the  world;  with  a  sense  of  the 
empty  futility  of  a  life  which  has  no  ways  of  escape ;  with  a  finer 
respect  for  the  women  who  go  on  and  on,  giving  themselves,  giving, 
giving. 

Second   Paper:     In    North    Carolina:      Du    Bose    Heywaed's 
Angel. 

By  

a.  The  story  of  Angel. 

b.  Contrast  Angel  and  Ellen  as  characters. 

c.  Contrast  the  two  books  in  as  many  ways  as  possible   (plot,  aech- 

nique,  attitude  of  the  author,  style.) 

The  scene  of  The  Time  of  Man  is  Tennessee,  that  of  Anyel  is 
western  North  Carolina.  Both  deal  with  a  class  that  lives  close 
to  the  soil.  Both  gain  their  interest  through  their  presentation 
of  the  American  peasant  woman..  But  there  all  similarity  ceases. 
The  Time  of  Man  is  a  modern  novel  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
phrase;  Angel  is,  technically  at  least,  of  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Plot  in  the  one  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms — as  it  is 
in  life;  in  the  other  plot  is  elaborate  and  "well-made."     In  the 
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one  you  find  sincerity  and  restraint;  in  the  other  you  are  asked 
to  accept  artificiality  and  melodrama  as  realism.' 

Angel  is  the  daughter  of  a  mountain  preacher.  She,  like  Ellen 
Chesser,  is  sensitive  to  the  more  subtle  vibrations  of  life.  She  too 
is  buffeted  by  fortune.  She  too  is  true  to  herself  and  to  her  love. 
But  where  Miss  Eoberts  permits  Life,  as  it  were,  to  work  out  the 
end  of  her  book,  Mr.  Heyward  has  seen  fit  to  invent  a  melodrama- 
tic and  rather  improbable  close  for  his  book.  At  the  end  of  the 
one  the  reader  is  left  thoughtful  and  richer  by  a  deep,  vicarious 
experience;  at  the  end  of  the  other  the  reader  who  has  read  the 
same  author's  Porgy  is  left  disappointed. 

Not  that  Angel  is  all  bad.  There  are  pages  in  it  where  the 
author  is  writing  with  the  artist's  pen  that  produced  Porgy;  pass- 
ages where  his  presentation  of  character  is  firm  and  sure,  and 
the  character  of  Angel  emerges  from  the  welter  of  theatrical  melo- 
drama and  rather  sickly  sentimentality,  true  and  fine  and  pure. 

Third  Paper:  In  England:  Thomas  Hardy's  Tess  or  the  D'ur- 

BERVILLES. 

By        

a.  The  philosophy  of  Thomas  Hardy.    (How  and  where  is  it  revealed) 

b.  The  story  of  Tess  and  Alec  and  Angel. 

c.  The  tragic  irony  of  the  book. 

d.  Contrast  Tess  and  The  Time  of  Man: 

1.  As  to  plot  and  technique. 

2.  As  to  use  of  setting. 

3.  As  to  philosophy  of  the  author. 

I  i  technique  Thomas  Hardy's  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  (1892) 
is  closer  to  Angel  than  to  The  Time  of  Man.  But  we  have  learned 
what  to  expect  from  Hardy.  The  "most  modern  of  the  moderns," 
he  is,  as  a  technician,  distinctly  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Here 
is  the  same  careful  plotting,  the  same  artifice,  the  same  utiliza- 
tion of  chance  that  one  finds  in  Wilkie  Collins,  for  example..  But 
Hardy  makes  chance  an  integral  part  of  his  philosophy  of  life, 
a  couragous  but  pessimistic  philosophy  that  was  given  expression 
as  early  as  1866  in  the  poem  Hap : 
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If  but  some  vengeful  god  would  call  to  me 
From  up  the  sky,  and  laugh:  'Thou  suffering  thing, 
Know  that  thy  sorrow  is  my  ecstasy, 
That  thy  love's  loss  is  my  hate's  profiting!' 

Then  would  I  bear  it,  clench  myself,  and  die, 
Steeled  by  the  sense  of  ire  unmerited; 
Half-eased  in  that  a  Power  fuller  than  I 
Had   willed  and  meted  me  the  tears  I  shed. 

But  not  so.    How  arrives  it  joy  lies  slain, 

And  why  unblooms  the  best  hope  ever  sown? 

— Crass  Casualty  obstructs  the  sun  and  rain, 

And  dicing  Time  for  gladness  casts  a  moan.     .     .     . 

These  purblind  Boomsters  had  as  readily  strown 

Blisses  about  my  pilgrimages  as  pain. 

Tess  is,  the  author  assures  us,  "a  pure  woman  faithfully  pre- 
sented." Like  Lear,  she  is  "more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 
Like  Juliet,  she  is  star-cross't  in  her  love.  Like  Desdemona  and 
Ophelia  and  Cordelia  her  unhappy  end  is  brought  upon  her,  not 
because  of  some  "tragic  flaw"  within  herself,  but  because  she  lives 
on  a  planet  that  is  like  a  blighted  apple  and  in  an  age  when,  for 
her,  the  time  is  out  of  joint.  And  in  the  end  the  author  com- 
ments, "  'Justice'  was  done,  and  the  President  of  the  Immortals 
(in  Aeschylean  phrase)  had  ended  his  sport  with  Tess." 

Required  references: 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox:    Time  of  Man.    Viking.    (1) 

Heyward,  DuBose:     Angel.     Doran.      (2) 

Hardy,  Thomas:   Tess  of  the  D-'Urbervilles.     Burt.     (3) 
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FIFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Our  Golden  Day 
First  Paper:    Lewis  Mumford's  The  Golden  Day. 
By 


a.  Prepare  a  summary  statement  of  the  point  of  view  adopted  by  the 

author. 

b.  Indicate  in  a  general  way  the  field  covered  and  the  conclusions 

reached,  and  then 

c.  Trace  carefully  the  progress  of  the  author's  exposition,  section  by 

section,  writer  by  writer. 

Three  years  ago  Lewis  Mumford  wrote  a  brilliant  little  book 
which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  did  not  sell.  (The  total  sales 
were,  I  understand,  something  like  eight  hundred  copies.)  In 
this  book,  Sticks  and  Stones,  Mr.  Mumford  took  American  archi- 
tecture as  a  lively  comment  on  American  life  and  civilization. 
From  the  quiet  beauty  of  an  old  New  England  town  to  the  roar- 
ing forties  of  twentieth-century  Manhattan  and  the  grotesque 
mushroom  growths  of  the  boom  towns  and  the  inanities  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  past  generation  is  a  long  jump;  but 
Mr.  Mumford  took  it  easily  and  landed  securely  on  both  feet. 

He  landed,  so  to  speak,  running.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  cool 
reception  which  the  reading  public  accorded  his  Sticks  and  Stones, 
he  immediately  set  out  to  tell  again  the  story  of  American  cul- 
ture, this  time  using  American  literature  as  his  pace-maker.  And 
his  publishers,  to  their  great  credit,  have  continued  to  back  him. 
He  calls  his  new  book  The  Golden  Day.  It  ran  rapidly  through  a 
first  and  second  edition  and  is  now  (March,  1927)  in  its  third. 

The  book  is  a  keen,  thoughtful  estimate  of  American  life  as 
it  has  manifested  itself  in  these  states  from  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  these  times  of  loud-speakers,  Paul  Whiteman, 
Billy  Sunday,  and  Henry  L.  Mencken.  The  author  has  read 
American  literature  from  a  given  point  of  view;  he  has  accepted 
our  literature  as  an  expression  of  our  life.  There  is  nothing  very 
new  in  this  method  of  studying  a  literature ;  nor  is  there  anything 
so  very  new  in  the  way  in  which  he  selects  certain  rather  outstand- 
ing writers  for  his  purpose.    The  one  goes  back  at  least  to  Taine ; 
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the  other  was  popularized  by  Carlyle  in  his  Heroes  and  Hero  Wor- 
ship. But  the  sharp  independence  with  which  he  applies  this 
method  is,  I  believe,  rather  new  and  refreshing.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  but  passing  mention  of  such  popular  figures  as  Lowell 
and  Longfellow  and  General  Lew  Wallace,  to  mention  only  three 
figures  widely  different  as  to  talent  and  achievement.  "We  may 
grant  that  Longfellow  was  never  the  poet  that  Whitman  was;  but 
after  all  he  was  a  rather  significant  factor  in  the  development  of 
American  culture. 

Other  omissions  might  be  recorded ;  but  we  need  not  quarrel 
with  the  author  of  so  brilliant  and  on  the  whole  convincing  an 
analysis  as  this  is.  If  we  face  the  facts  frankly,  we  shall  agree 
Avith  him  in  most  of  his  conclusions. 

Briefly  put,  Mr.  Mumford  finds  the  Golden  Day  of  American 
life  to  be  the  d,ay  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  and  Whitman;  "the 
period  of  an  Elizabethan  daring  on  the  sea,  of  a  well-balanced  ad- 
justment of  farm  and  factory  in  the  East,  of  a  thriving  regional 
culture,  operating  through  the  lecture-lyceum  and  the  provincial 
college;  an  age  in  which  the  American  mind  had  flourished  and 
had  begun  to  find  itself."  Before  that  time  (for  convenience  we 
may  say  that  the  Golden  Day  extended  from  1836,  the  year  that 
saw  the  publication  of  Emerson's  Nature,  to  1860)  America  had 
been  first  a  mere  outpost  of  Europe  and  then  the  workshop  of 
the  pioneer,  who,  he  declares,  "f  ailed  either  to  absorb  an  old  cul- 
ture or  create  a  new  one." 

The  Civil  War  came,  a  maelstrom,  a  whirlwind  which  left 
America  high  and  dry  on  the  shoal  of  "the  pragmatic  acquies- 
cence." Instead  of  Emerson,  we  find  William  James;  instead  of 
Hawthorne  and  Melville,  Howells  and  Mark  Twain..  "The  guts 
of  idealism  were  gone."  It  was  the  Gilded  Age;  its  attitude  was 
one  of  compromise  and  acquiescence.  America  turned  again  to 
Europe,  seeking  a  cultural  anchor  against  the  swirling  tide  of 
smug  commercialism  and  bristling  industrialism.  But  a  cultural 
civilization  is  not  something  that  can.be  bought  and  sold,  some- 
thing that  can  be  "spread  on."  The  efforts  of  Henry  James  and 
George  Santayana  were  as  futile  as  those  of  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner 
and  Pierpont  Morgan. 

"The  mission  of  creative  thought,"  declares  Mr.  Mumford  in 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  passages  in  the  book,  "is  to  gather  into 
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it  all  the  living  sources  of  its  day,  all  that  is  vital  in  the  practical 
life,  all  that  is  intelligible  in  science,  all  that  is  relevant  in  the 
social  heritage,  and,  recasting  these  things  into  new  forms  and 
symbols,  to  react  upon  the  blind  drift  of  convention  and  habit  and 
routine.  Life  flourishes  only  in  this  alternating  rhythm  of  dream 
and  deed."  This  mission  was  fulfilled  during  the  time  of  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Whitman,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville.  Can  we  recapture 
something  of  that  largeness  of  vision,  that  dream  of  Thoreau's  of 
what  it  means  to  live  a  whole  human  life?  Mr.  Mumford  re- 
fuses to  turn  prophet,  but  he  does  offer  a  pertinent  suggestion: 
"The  power  to  escape  from  this  sinister  world  (a  world,  governed, 
not  by  the  Cult  of  the  Virgin,  but  by  the  Cult  of  the  Dynamo, 
a  world  that  is  blank,  sterile)  can  come  only  by  the  double  process 
of  encountering  more  complete  modes  of  life,  and  of  reformulating 
a  more  vital  tissue  of  ideas  and  symbols  to  supplant  those  which 
have  led  us  into  the  stereotyped  interests  and  actions  which  we 
endeavor  in  vain  to  identify  with  a  full  human  existence." 

Second  Paper:     Emerson:  Bliss  Perry's  Heart  of  Emerson's 
Journals. 

By 

a.  A  brief   statement   of   what   the   book   is    (based    on   the   editor's 

preface.) 

b.  An   account  of  Emerson's   life,   illustrated   by  reading   significant 

passages  from  the  Journal.  Try  to  select  those  passages  which 
show   the   inner  life   of  the   man. 

c.  Observations  on   (1)  life  and  conduct,  (2)  literature  and  the  arts, 

(3)  his  contemporaries,   (4)   the  art  of  writing. 

d.  Read   those  passages  which   particularly  appeal  to  you  for  their 

content  or  for  their  felicity  of  expression.  (For  example,  the 
description  of  Carlyle  that  begins  on  page  224;  that  of  DeQuincy, 
page  226;  that  of  Tennyson,  pp.  231-33;  the  passage  on  nature, 
page  130;   that  on  Miracles,  page  331,  etc.) 

Lewis  Mumford  sets  Emerson  at  the  top  of  his  list,  and  within 
a  very  few  months  after  the  publication  of  The  Golden  Day  there 
appeared,  two  other  worthwhile  Emerson  books :  Bliss  Perry's 
edition  of  the  journals,  The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals  and  Van 
"Wyck  Brooks'  Emerson  and  Others. 
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The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals  really  speaks  for  itself. 
Emerson  himself  wrote,  "Life  consists  in  what  a  man  is  thinking 
of  all  day."  Here  is  Emerson's  life.  Supplemented  by  the  bio- 
graphical chart  and  the  editor's  summary  remarks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  chapter,  it  stands  as  a  sort  of  autobiography.  Erom 
it  the  thoughtful  reader  can  gain  a  very  good  idea  of  what  man- 
ner of  man  Ralph  "Waldo  Emerson  really  was.,  Here  are  his 
secret  hopes  and  fears,  his  periods  of  self-examination  and  per- 
plexity, his  observations  on  nature,  on  books,  on  conduct,  on 
contemporary  politics,  on  the  great  and  near  great. 

One  recalls  Whitman's  words :  "Who  touches  this  book,  touches 
a  man." 

Discussion  and  Comments:    Led  by 


a.  A  writer  in  a  recent  magazine  declared  that  a  business  man  should 

read  his  business  or  trade  journal,  the  newspaper,  and  the 
classics.  What  should  the  modern  woman  read?  Emerson, 
writing  in  his  Journal  in  October  1842,  listed  his  desiderata. 
Comment  on  this. 

b.  "The  Religion  that  is  afraid  of  science,  dishonours  God  and  com- 

mits suicide."  Emerson  in  Journal  for  March  4,  1831. 

c.  As  he  was  reading  Goethe's  autobiography  Emerson  wrote  (July  10, 

1847):  "In  this  third  volume  of  his  autobiography.  .  .  . 
Goethe  seems  to  know  altogether  too  much  about  himself."  Do 
you  think  this  applies  to  Emerson's  Journal? 

d.  Select  some  of  the  epigrammatic  statements  which  seem  to  you 

particularly  good.  (For  example,  p.  117,  Oct.  23,  1837;  p.  51, 
July  15,  1831;    p.  268,   Sept.  5,  1855.) 

Required  references: 

Mumford,  Lewis:   The  Golden  Day.     Boni  &  Liveright.     (1) 
Perry,  Bliss:  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals.    Houghton.     (2) 

Additional  references: 

Brooks,  Van  Wyck:  Emerson  and  Others.    Dutton.     (2) 
Macy,  John:    The  Spirit  of  American  Literature.     Boni   &  Live- 
right.     (1  and  2) 

Collateral  reading: 

Gorman,    Herbert:      A    Victorian    American:    Henry    Wadsivorth 

Longfelloiv.     Doran. 
Allen,  Hervey:  Israfel:   The  Life  and  Times  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Doran. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Dr.  Durant's  Story:  The  Story  of  Philosophy 
First  Paper:   Philosophy  in  the  Ancient  World. 

By 

a.  Plato. 

b.  Aristotle. 

Second  Paper:    Philosophy  in  the  Modern  World. 

By  

a.  Voltaire. 

b.  Kant  and  Hegel. 

c.  Schopenhauer. 

d.  Nietzche. 

Third  Paper:     Philosophy  in  the  Contemporary  World. 

By- 

a.  Contemporary  European  Philosophers:    Bergson,  Croce,  Russell. 

b.  Contemporary  American  Philosophers:    Santayana,  James,  Dewey. 

Required  references: 

Durant,  Will:  Story  of  Philosophy.     Simon  &  Schuster.     (1,  2,  3) 

Collateral,  reading: 

*Browne,    Lewis:      This   Believing   World.     Macmillan. 

Martin,    Everett   Dean:      The   Meaning    of   a   Liberal   Education. 

Norton. 
Flaccus;  Louis  W.,  Spirit  and  Substance  of  Art.     Crofts. 
Keyserling,  Hermann  A.,  Graf  von :     Book  of  Marriage.    Harcourt. 
Stoll,  Elmer  Edgar,  Shakespeare  Studies.    Macmillan. 
Huxley,  Julian  S.,  The  Stream  of  Life.    Harper. 
Dorsey,  George  A.,  Nature  of  Man.    Harper. 


*lf  any  club  wishes  to  use  This  Believing  World  instead  of  The  Story  of  Phil- 
osophy as  a  basis  of  a  program  on  religions  of  the  world,  write  for  special  arrange- 
ments. 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Historical  Novel 

First    Paper:      In    the    Great    Tradition  :     Feuchtwanger's 
Power. 

By 

a.  Outline  as  briefly  as  possible  the  plot  of  Power,  commenting  on 

the  use  of  coincidence. 

Note  the  prophecy  given  in  Book  I,  and  trace  the  steps  in  its 

fulfilment. 

b.  Trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  central  character,  Suss. 

c.  "Work  out  the  philosophical  concept  of  Power  that  seems  to  lie  back 

of  the  novel;   be  specific;   refer  frequently  to  the  text,  reading 

certain  portions. 

How  many  different  types  of  Power  are  represented? 

Walter  Bagehot  once  described  Scott's  Ivanhoe  as  a  novel 
which  "describes  the  Middle  Ages  as  we  should  wish  them  to  be." 
Lion  Feuchtwanger's  Power  describes  life  in  eighteenth  century 
Germany  as,  to  a  modern  historian  with  a  passion  for  what  is 
known  as  the  'historic  sense/  it  appears  to  have  been.  The  one 
was  the  result  of  Romanticism ;  the  other  is  the  result  of  Realism. 
Between  the  two  lies  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  historical 
novel.  Mr.  Bagehot  continues :  "ALL  sensible  people  know  that 
the  Middle  Ages  must  have  been  very  uncomfortable.  No  one  knew 
the  abstract  facts  on  which  this  conclusion  rests  better  than  Scott ; 
but  his  delineation  gives  no  general  idea  of  the  result :  a  thought- 
less reader  rises  with  the  impression  that  the  Middle  Ages  had 
the  same  elements  of  happiness  which  we  have  at  present,  and 
that  they  had  fighting  besides.'' 

Now,  life  at  the  court  of  a  petty  ruler  in  eighteenth-century 
Germany  was  hard  and  cruel  and  bitter;  it  was  gaudy  and  im- 
moral; it  was  full  of  plots  and  counter-plots  and  base  chicanery. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  Herr  Feuchtwanger,  and  no  reader 
of  his  book  would  ever  lay  it  down  with  the  impression  that  this 
life  was  easy  and  pretty  and  ordered  by  the  dictates  of  altruism 
and  a  high  standard  of  morality.  To  make  sure  that  his  reader 
won't  mistake  his  meaning,  the  author  steps  in  from  time  to  time 
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to  remark:  "The  world  was  without  order,  without  authority  or 
reason;  it  was  savage,  stupid,  senseless,  filthy,"  or  "Ah,  it  was 
not  the  hest  possible  of  worlds,  as  sundry  fashionable  philosophers 
were  insisting ;  it  was  a  badly  arranged  and  vexatious  world.  Only 
single-minded  people  could  keep  themselves  pure;  one  who  was 
clever  and  complex  and  wanted  to  be  not  quite  remote  from  the 
currents  of  life  had  perforce  to  become  a  dirty  traitor." 

Into  this  world  of  petty,  vain  dukes,  courtezans,  and  corrupt 
politicians  steps  Suss  Oppenheimer,  a  Jew.  He  is  young,  hand- 
some, able,  ambitious.  He  has  learned  his  finance  in  a  hard 
school  that  has  taught  him  that  there  is  "only  one  reality  in  this 
world — money.  War  and  peace,  life  and  death,  the  virtue  of  wo- 
men, the  Pope's  power  to  bind  or  loose,  the  Estates'  enthusiasm 
for  liberty,  the  purity  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  ships  of 
the  sea,  the  coercive  power  of  princes,  the  Christianizing  of  the 
New  World,  love,  piety,  cowardice,  wantonness,  blasphemy  and 
virtue,  they  could  all  be  expressed  in  plain  figures."  He  sets  out 
to  make  himself  powerful.  He  succeeds ;  and  in  his  success  there 
is  failure,  for  Josef  Suss  has  not  really  believed  what  he  has 
practiced.  When  he  learns  the  truth  about  his  father,  he  under- 
goes a  change,  Rabbi  Gabriel  looks  into  his  face  and  sees  "im- 
purity, untruth,  corruption,  but  under  these  something  else,  under 
skin,  flesh  and  bone  something  else,  for  the  first  time  something 
clear  and  bright."  Josef  Suss  is  not  the  same  man  from  that  time 
on. 

That  is  the  heart  of  this  book,  the  story  of  Suss's  shrewd  schem- 
ing rise  to  power  and  of  his  sudden  downfall.  He  is  dominated  by 
this  fetish  of  POWEE.  He  cannot  shake  it  off.  And  in  the  end 
it  turns  upon  him  and  crushes  him.  He  had  not  read  Francis 
Bacon,  who  was  a  Machiavellian  success  under  James  I  but  who 
said :  "It  is  a  poor  center  for  a  man's  actions,  himself.''  In  fact, 
every  character  in  the  book  is  dominated  by  this  mad  craving 
for  Power — political  power,  financial  power,  social  power;  power 
in  terms  of  love  and  passion,  "You  shall  have  joy,  or  you  shall 
have  power,  said  God,"  Emerson  wrote  in  his  Journal;  "You 
shall  not  have  both."  It  is  almost  as  though  this  German  novelist 
had  taken  his  text  from  the  American  philosopher.  Power  there 
is  in  the  lives  of  his  characters,  power  as  an  irresistible  force,  but 
no  joy,  except  for  a  brief  interval  in  the  little  white  house  far 
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from  the  court,  the  retreat  Suss  prepared  for  his  daughter.  There 
was  peace  and  contentment  and  joy;  but  that  too  was  shattered 
by  this  inhuman  juggernaut,  POWER. 

Such  is  the  story,  reduced  to  its  bare  essentials.  It  is  sketched 
on  a  wide  canvas  against  the  complicated  artificial  court-life  of 
the  time.  Its  varied  detail  fills  out  the  canvas  and  helps  in  creat- 
ing the  illusion  of  reality.  The  author  has  been  praised  on  all 
sides  for  the  remarkable  way  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  re- 
creating the  atmosphere  of  an  age  not  his  own.  In  this  respect 
I  know  of  only  one  English  historical  novel  to  be  placed  beside 
it :  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond.  And  the  modern  European 
novelist  is  allowed  far  greater  frankness,  even  by  Mrs.  Grundy 
herself,  than  was  the  mid-Victorian  English  novelist. 

Second  Paper:    James  Boyd  Marches  on  :  Boyd's  Marching  On. 
By 

a.  The  plot  and  characters. 

b.  The  setting  (study  carefully  the  use  made  of  setting). 

c.  The  social  significance  of  the  rise  of  Jimmy  Fraser. 

d.  The  War  as  seen  by  a  buck  private. 

e.  Comparison  with  Drums. 

In  his  book  on  the  contemporary  American  novel  (published  in 
1921)  Carl  Van  Doran  calls  attention  to  the  glut  of  historical 
romances  published  in  this  country  while  the  nineteenth  century 
was  running  its  final  decade.  One  remembers  vividly  Charles 
Major's  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower;  Maurice  Thompson's 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  Mary  Johnston's  To  Have  and  to  Hold, 
Ellen  Glasgow's  The  Battleground,  F.  Marion  Crawford's  In  the 
Palace  of  the  King,  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  Hugh  Wynne,  and  a  score 
of  others.  But  about  1902,  declares  this  critic,  this  type  began 
rapidly  losing  ground  to  the  realistic  novel  of  contemporary  life 
and  manners.  Ellen  Glasgow  turned  from  Battleground  to  Barren 
Ground,  Booth  Tarkington  from  Monsieur  Beaucaire  to  Alice 
Adams.  Theodore  Dreiser,  with  his  Sister  Carrie,  showed  which 
way  the  tide  was  setting.     The  realistic  novel  came  into  its  own. 

But  the  historical  novel  has  never  gone  completely  out  of 
fashion.  In  this  day  of  expressionism  and  searching  psycho- 
analysis and  the  stream-of-consciousness  novel,  it  may  seem  rather 
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quaint,  carrying  with  it  the  flavor  of  another  day  when  men  were 
not  so  busy  living  in  an  absorbing  present  that  they  could  not  settle 
into  the  leisurely  current  of  the  historical  novel. 

James  Boyd  lives  in  America's  past.  As  a  writer  he  is  busy  at 
his  task  of  re-creating  the  spirit  of  the  days  that  are  no  more, 
of  reminding  the  hurried  American  reader  of  his  past.  In  Drums 
that  past  was  the  Revolutionary  War,  through  the  fortunes  of 
which  one  followed,  John  Eraser.  And  now,  in  his  new  novel, 
the  author  follows  the  career  of  James  Fraser,  true  son  of  his 
Revolutionary  fathers,  through  the  Civil  War.  Jimmy  is  dis- 
tinctly of  the  middle-class.  He  loves  above  his  social  class  (of 
course).  And  in  the  end  he,  of  course,  wins  the  hand  of  pretty 
Stewart  Prevost,  daughter  of  the  aristocratic  Colonel  Prevost  of 
Beaumont. 

But  the  love  story,  which  is  a  good  one  and  which  is  handled 
without  sentimentality,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  important  part 
of  the  novel.  The  book  is  particularly  significant  for  the  vivid, 
moving  picture  that  it  gives  of  North  Carolina  life  just  before, 
during,  and  just  after  the  Civil  War.  The  economic  and  social 
backgrounds  are  most  carefully  (and,  it  would  seem,  authorita- 
tively) worked  in..  One  is  given  a  much  better  conception  of  the 
social  forces  at  work  in  the  South,  of  the  great  significance  of  the 
War  for  the  middle-class,  of  the  problems  confronting  the  South 
at  the  close  of  the  War. 

The  War  itself  is  the  very  heart  of  the  book,  and  the  passages 
dealing  with  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville  are  vigorously  and 
searchingly  written.  One  reviewer  has  said  that  in  this  book 
James  Boyd  has  done  for  the  Southern  soldier  what  Stephen 
Crane  did  for  the  Northern  in  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage — and 
has  done  it  better.     That  is  high  praise  indeed. 

Discussion  and  Comment:    Led  by 


a.  The  historical  novel  as  a  means  of  teaching  history. 

b.  The   point   of   view    of   the   author    (contrast    Feuchtwanger   and 

Boyd). 

c.  The  development  of  the  historical  novel    (material  may  be  found 

in  any  history  of  literature.) 
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Required  references: 

Feuchtwanger,  Lion:  Power.     Viking.     (1) 
Boyd,  James:     Marching  On.     Scribner.      (2) 

Collateral  reading: 

Aubry,  Octave:     The  Empress  Might-Have-Been.     Harper. 
Minnigerode,  Meade:   Cordelia  Chantrelle.     Putnam. 
Diehl,  Ludwig:     The  Sardonic  Smile.     Houghton. 
Bradley,  Will:  Launcelot  and  the  Ladies.     Harper. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Capturing  Childhood 
First  Paper:    An  American  Boy:  Anderson's  Tar. 

By 

a.  Read  enough  of  the  Foreword  to  give  the  author's  point  of  view 

and  his  conception  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

b.  Sketch  Tar's  father  and  mother;  his  relations  to  each. 

c.  Trace  Tar's  imaginative  growth,  reading  passages  here  and  there 

to  illustrate  the  different  stages  through  which  he   passed. 

d.  The  author  says  •    "A  part  of  the  experiences  that  make  a  child  no 

longer  a  child  are  imaginative,  a  part  physical.     I  have  tried 
to  keep  these  balanced."    Do  you  think  he  has  succeeded? 

e.  Discuss  briefly  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written. 

Compare  with  Anderson's   other  work.     Winesburg,   Ohio,   and 
Dark  Laughter,  for  example. 

When  Sherwood  Anderson  began  to  write  the  story  of  his  own 
boyhood,  he  tells  us  in  the  Foreword  of  Tar :  A  Midwest  Childhood, 
he  discovered  that  he  could  not  tell  the  truth  about  himself,  that 
no  teller  of  tales  can  tell  the  truth  about  himself  or  about  any  one 
else.  When  the  teller  of  tales  sits  down  to  write  "nothing  happens 
but  that  it  is  changed  by  his  fancy  and  his  fancy  is  always  at 
work."     "My  fancy  is  a  wall  between  myself  and  Truth." 

And  so  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  writing  of  his  own  boyhood,  let  his 
fancy  take  charge,  and  created  the  boyhood  of  Tar  Moorhead,  who, 
he  assures  us,  is  "partly  autobiographical."  Tar  becomes,  not 
Sherwood  Anderson,  but  the  typical  small-town  boy  of  poor  par- 
ents living  in  the  Middlewest.  In  that  facts  lies,  perhaps,  a  great 
part  of  the  significance  of  the  book;  the  tale  is  of  the  childhood 
of  the  Middlewest  as  well  as  of  Tar.  It  is  a  clear,  unsentimental, 
and  (because  it  is  fanciful)  true  picture  of  life.  It  is  frank, 
sincere,  direct. 

And  it  is  all  very  simple.  The  author,  in  his  description  of 
the  book,  writes:  "What  I  have  tried  to  give  is  charm.  .  .  . 
The  child  is  aware  of:  first  his  mother,  then  his  father  and  his 
brothers  and  sister.  Their  lives  at  once  begin  to  affect  his  life. 
There  is  the  little  circle  of  family  life  and  the  big  world  outside. 
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He  thrusts  out  into  the  world  more  and  more  boldly.  What  hap- 
pens to  him  and  his  imagination  while  he  is  so  thrusting  out  is 
the  story  of  the  book." 

Tucked  away  in  the  book  there  are  a  few  unforgetable  things, 
particularly  the  complete  short  story  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  pages  of  the  American  Mercury  as  "Death  in  the  Woods" 
and  which  here  is  Chapter  XII.  Very  few  things  are  as  well  done 
as  this.    In  its  way  it  is  perfect. 

Second  Paper:    Ways  of  Escape:  Barb  aba  Newhall  Follett's 
House  Without  Windows. 

By  

a.  Tell  the  story *of  how  the  book  came  to  be  written   (see  the  "His- 

torical Note"). 

b.  Sum  up  the  story  of  Eepersip. 

c.  Discuss  the  book  as  a  product  of  a  child's  imagination. 

d.  Read  passages  which  appeal  particularly  for  their  life  and  move- 

ment, their  descriptive  beauty,  etc. 

Whereas  in  Tar  one  finds  a  mature  man  striving  to  recreate 
childhood  and  so  open  for  himself  and  his  readers  a  new  way  of 
escape,  in  The  House  Without  Windows  one  discovers  a  child, 
writing  as  a  child,  finding  for  herself  ways  of  escape,  doorways 
of  imagination  through  which  we  may  escape  with  her  into  a 
realm  of  pure  fancy. 

The  actual  composition  of  this  little  romance  is  explained  by 
Wilson  Follett,  the  author's  father,  in  an  "Historical  Note"  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  "The  words  themselves,  the  sentences  are 
hers,  just  as  truly  as  is  the  pattern  of  the  whole."  Just  where 
this  twelve-year  author  came  by  her  amazing  vocabulary  is  ex- 
plained in  a  footnote :  it  was  "a  stratified  arrangement  of  deposits 
from  Walter  de  la  Mare,  George  MacDonald,  W.  H.  Hudson,  and 
Mark  Twain."  She  got  her  vocabulary  from  her  reading,  and 
of  course  from  her  father  and  mother.  Her  style  she  seems  to 
have  got  from  herself,  or  from  heaven. 

To  the  adult  reader  the  chief  charm  of  this  little  book  lies,  I 
suppose,  in  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  little  girl;  but  that 
is  after  all  a  rather  irrelevant  fact.  The  story  itself  needs  no 
justifying;  it  exists  in  its  own  right.    It  is,  of  course,  not  greatly 
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exciting,  and  of  course  it  reveals  no  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
human  life.  It  is  a  merry,  thoughtful  little  girl's  story  of  "The 
House  Without  Windows  and  Eepersip's  Life  There."  And  it 
is  beautifully  written. 

Discussion:  Led  by ..... 

a.  The  life  of  the  average  boy  in  a  North  Carolina  town. 

b.  "A  man,  if  he  is  any  good,  never  gets  over  being  a  boy."  (p.  166.) 

c.  "The  people  who  make  a  romance  of  life  are  perhaps  right  after  all. 

The  reality  is  too  terrible."     (p.  10.) 

Required  references: 

Anderson,  Sherwood:  Tar:  A  Midwest  Childhood.  Boni  &  Live- 
right.  (1) 

Follett,  Barbara  Newhall:  The  House  Without  Windoios.  Knopf. 
(2) 
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NINTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Scourge  of  Folly 
First  Paper:    Elmer  Gantry:  Sinclair  Lewis's  Elmer  Gantry. 

By 

a.  What  do  you  consider   the  significance  of  the  book?     Don't  you 

find  it  something  more  than  merely  a  realistic  story  of  a  modern 
lecherous  Pecksniff? 

b.  Of  course  you  will  want  to  give  a  careful  characterization  of  Elmer 

Gantry.  He  has  never  known  the  true  meaning  of  religion;  he 
himself  has  never  been  religious  (least  of  all  in  his  moment 
of  "conversion").  Make  this  plain.  (Note,  for  example,  the 
significance  of  Andrew  Pengilly's  question,  p.  367:  "Mr.  Gantry, 
why  don't  you  believe  in  God?"  and  in  Bill  Kingdom's  "Oh,  I'll 
get  a  swell  story.  .  .  .  Then  I  think  I'll  commit  suicide." 
p.  355.)  Cite  examples  of  his  vanity,  his  hypocrisy,  his  domestic 
tyranny,  his  utter  selfishness  (a  cruel  selfishness  that  forces  him 
to  cast  aside  one  woman  after  another  and  to  ruin  Frank  Shal- 
lard). 

c.  And  of  course  outline  the  story. 

d.  Compare    and    contrast    Elmer    Gantry    with  other    preachers    in 

fiction:  with  the  Friar  and  the  Parson  and  the  Monk  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales;  with  Parson  Adams  in  Fielding's  Joseph 
Andrews;  with  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  with  Theobald 
Pontifex  in  Butler's  Way  of  All  Flesh;  with  the  minister  in 
Churchill's  Inside  the  Cup  (a  sorry  novel).  Others  may  occur 
to  you. 

From  the  time  of  Juvenal,  to  go  back  no  further,  satire  has  been 
the  whip  with  which  men  have  flayed  the  vices  and  follies  of  their 
times.  Sometimes  this  whip  has  been  as  heavy  as  a  mule-driver's 
blacksnake — such  was  the  satire  of  Swift;  sometimes  it  has  been 
as  light  and  graceful  as  a  gentleman's  riding  crop — such  was  that 
of  Addison  and  Steele..  Sometimes  it  has  been  tipped  with 
cruel  snappers  of  cutting  steel  as  with  Pope..  Sometimes  it  has 
been  laid  on  with  a  heavy  hand  but  with  much  hearty  laugbter, 
as  with  Rabelais ;  sometimes  it  has  been  wielded  with  a  heavy,  skill- 
ful hand,  guided  by  a  mind  sure  of  its  powers,  as  with  Ben  Jonson. 

In  Elmer  Gantry  the  satire  is  akin  to  that  of  Rabelais,  but  lacks 
the  great  Frenchman's  hearty  zest  for  life,  his  throaty  laughter, 
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his  sound  common  sense.  Sinclair  Lewis  strikes,  and  stands  back  to 
judge  effect  and  to  gage  his  next  stroke  with  the  cool  impartiality 
of  a  boxer.  Like  a  surgeon,  he  diagnoses ;  then  he  operates.  To  the 
sympathetic  bystander  (who,  perhaps,  does  not  agree  with  the 
diagnosis)  it  all  seems  cruel  and  rather  brutal  and,  perhaps,  un- 
necessary. He  is  shocked  at  the  blood  and  the  sight  of  raw 
flesh;  he  is  almost  equally  shocked  at  the  cold  fury  which  seems 
to  possess  the  surgeon  as  he  relentlessly  handles  his  instruments.. 

The  book  is  included  in  this  program,  not  because  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant book  to  read  (it  is  not  a  book  for  the  sentimental  or  for  school 
girls),  but  because  it  is  a  significant  document.  Its  significance 
lies,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  book  itself,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
in  the  book  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole.  It  is  a  full-grown  member 
of  that  series  begun  in  Main  Street  and  continued  in  Babbitt  and 
Arrow  smith.  It  is  a  serious  study  of  one  aspect  of  contemporary 
American  civilization  as  viewed  by  one  Sinclair  Lewis.  In  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  Lewis  had  surveyed  through  his  real- 
istic glass  the  business  man  and  the  scientist;  here  he  anatomizes 
the  preacher. 

There  will  be,  there  already  is,  considerable  misapprehension 
concerning  the  book.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  probably  hear 
it  said  (I  have  already)  that  it  is  "an  immoral  book  and  should 
be  suppressed."  In  reality  it  is  one  of  the  most  highly  moral 
books  of  this  generation.  It  makes  its  reader  hate  vice.  Elmer 
Gantry  becomes  a  legitimate  object  for  loathing.  His  commercial- 
ization of  religion  (he  himself  has  never  known  a  truly  religious 
moment),  his  secret  baseness,  his  licentiousness,  his  hypocrisy — 
all  are  shown  up  mercilessly.  Except,  perhaps,  for  a  moment  near 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  the  reader  never  feels  a  shred  of  sym- 
pathy for  this  Reverend  Dr.  Gantry;  never  throughout  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  pages  of  the  novel  does  one  have  the 
slightest  admiration  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  one  does  admire 
one  or  two  of  his  colleagues,  men  who  never  achieve  the  headline 
success  that  comes  to  Gantry  but  who  are  all  the  more  sincere  in 
their  work  and  their  life. 

Another  possible  point  of  misunderstanding  will  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  Lewis'  long-heralded  "preacher  novel."  Some 
people  are  almost  bound  to  consider  Elmer  Gantry  as  Sinclair 
Lewis'  picture  of  the  American  clergyman..    It  is  not  this.     It  is 
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a  realistic  study  of  a  certain  type  of  American  clergyman,  a  type 
already  all  too  common  in  these  United  States.  That  the  book 
will  offend  ministers  and  evangelists  who  conform  to  this  type, 
that  it  will  shock  their  adherents,  is  to  be  expected.  Already 
they  are  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  book.  But  there  are 
surely  many  sensible  people  in  the  land  who  for  a  long  time  have 
felt  that  their  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  cannot  be  scared  into 
heaven  or  legislated  into  the  church,  who  have  suspected  that  a 
jazz  band  and  a  chorus  of  dancing  girls  are  out  of  place  in  the 
church,  who  have  felt  that  the  church  is  not  a  world's  champion- 
ship prize-fight  or  a  land  boom  to  be  whooped  up  and  "put  over" 
by  the  methods  of  high-pressure  salesmanship  and  opportunist 
advertising  plunges.  All  such  readers  should  rally  to  the  support 
of  Elmer  Gantry. 

Considered  solely  as  a  work  of  art,  the  novel  falls  short  of 
greatness.  It  strikes  one  as  being  rather  over-drawn.  In  spots 
(Gantry's  career  with  Sharon  Falconer,  for  example)  it  is  ab- 
solutely unconvincing.  Sometimes  one  is  bored  by  detail  and  by 
the  author's  style.  Some  passages  are  in  bad  taste  (the  flings  at 
religion,  for  example).  And  partly  because  of  these  flaws  and 
partly  because  of  the  author's  attitude  toward  his  characters,  the 
character  Elmer  Gantry  strikes  one  at  times  as  being  a  malicious 
caricature.  But,  caricature  or  not,  he  "comes  alive"  under  the 
pen  of  his  creator;  one  finds  oneself  thinking  of  him  as  an 
individual,  as  one  thinks  of  old  Soames  Forsyte  and  of  Theobald 
Pontifex  and  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and  of  Tartuffe.  He  exists;  and 
the  reader  most  heartily  detests  him. 

Second   Paper:      Sylvia    Townsend    Warner's    Mr.    Fortune's 
Maggot. 

By 

a.  Sketch  the  book   rapidly,   minimizing  the   story   and   emphasizing 

the  points  of  satire.  Read  from  the  book  as  you  do  so  (you 
may  find  the  following  passages  rather  amusing:  Fortune  and 
the  girls,  pp.  25-28;  Fortune  as  tailor,  pp.  75-80;  Fortune  teaches 
geometry,  pp.  163-178).  Of  course  you  will  want  to  sketch  the 
character  of  Mr.  Fortune  with  particular  care. 

b.  The  Mr.  Fortune  who  leaves  the  island  of  Fanua  is  not  the  same 

man  who  came  there  with  the  Archdeacon.     What   is  the  dif- 
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ference?  He  is  less  zealous,  but  he  is  much  more  human;  he 
is  a  bigger  man. 

c.  Compare  this  book  with  Lolly  Willowes. 

d.  Compare  with  other  modern   "island   satires:"   Rose   MacCaulay's 

Orphan  Island,  Hauptmann's  The  Island  of  The  Great  Mother, 
Anatole  France's  Penguin  Island,  Samuel  Butler's  Evewhon  and 
Evewhon  Revisited. 

The  plot  of  Mr.  Fortune's  Maggot  is  of  little  importance.  In- 
deed, it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  plot  at  all.  A  very  young 
person  or  a  very  old  one  might  read  it  for  the  story;  would  even 
probably  enjoy  the  story;  but  for  the  mature  reader  the  story 
is  only  the  cord  upon  which  the  author  strings  the  bright  beads 
of  her  rather  merry  satire.  One  forgets  the  story  in  one's  delight 
in  the  style  and  interest  in  the  ideas;  or  rather,  one  comes  to  pay 
scant  attention  to  the  story,  treating  it  much  as  a  small  boy 
treats  the  cake  under  the  icing.  It  is  there,  and  one  is  rather 
glad  that  it  is  there;  but  it  can  wait  until  we  have  finished  the 
icing. 

The  icing  in  this  case  is,  to  one  reader  at  least,  delightfully  sat- 
isfying. The  cake  itself  is  a  rather  silly  affair  stirred  up  of  three 
parts  melodrama  (an  earthquake,  a  disastrous  fire,  a  lively  volcano, 
and  two  narrow  escapes  from  death)  to  two  parts  setting  (a  far- 
away island  in  the  blue  Pacific,  coral  beaches,  palm  trees,  brown- 
skinned  Polynesians).  But  since  the  writer  is  such  delightful  com- 
pany (as  we  learned  in  Lolly  Willoives)  and  since  it  is  so  evident 
that  she  is  not  writing  a  realistic  study  of  life  in  the  South  Seas, 
the  reader  does  not  mind  the  melodrama,  the  improbabilities  that 
trip  over  each  other's  heels,  the  romantic  coloration.  One  should 
begin  reading  the  book  at  the  title  page,  where  this  definition  of 
maggot  is  quoted  from  the  New  English  Dictionary: 

"MAGGOT  2.  A  nonsensical  or  perverse  fancy;  a  crotchet." 
After  that  one  is  prepared  for  anything. 

Miss  Warner's  satire  is  not  the  satire  of  Swift,  brutal  and 
misanthropic;  nor  is  it  that  of  Anatole  France,  hard  and  bright. 
It  is  keen,  to  be  sure,  and  subtly  penetrating;  but  it  is  on  the 
whole  gentle;  it  is  witty;  it  is  amiable.  And  back  of  it  there  is 
a  vein  of  very  serious  thought;  it  is  a  criticism  of  the  methods 
and  achievements  of  a  certain  type  of  missionary  and  of  mission- 
ary service  in  general.  But  it  is  more  than  this.  It  is  a  criticism 
of  human  life.     One's  will  and  one's  love  are  ever  in  conflict; 
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what  one  loves  one's  will  insists  on  making  over  into  something 
like  itself.  Mr.  Timothy  Fortune  learns  (as  Samuel  Butler's 
Theobald  Pontifex  never  learns)  that  "because  of  our  wills  we  can 
never  love  anything  without  messing  it  about.  We  couldn't  even 
love  a  tree,  not  a  stone,  even;  for  sooner  or  later  we  should  be 
pruning  the  tree  or  chipping  a  bit  off  the  stone.  ...  So  how- 
ever we  love  and  whatever  we  love  it  can  only  be  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  to  buy  off  our  will  for  those  few  minutes  we  have 
to  relinquish  to  it  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  whatever  it  is  we  love." 

Required  references: 

Lewis,  Sinclair:  Elmer  Gantry.     Harcourt.     (1) 

Warner,  Sylvia  Townsend:  Mr.  Fortune's  Maggot.     Viking.   (2) 
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TENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles 

First   Paper:     Galahad:   Twentieth    Century   Version:   Ers- 
kine's  Galahad. 

By 


a. 

The  story  in  brief. 

b. 

The  characters. 

c. 

The  setting. 

d. 

The  significance. 

Note  that  the  author  has  made  no  attempt  at  recreating  the 
setting  and  atmosphere  of  the  days  that  are  no  more,  declaring 
openly  that  he  is  telling  the  story  "as  it  happened  in  our  world." 
Spenser  when  he  utilized  the  old  legends  for  a  new  purpose  made 
use  of  numerous  archaisms;  there  is  not  a  single  one  in  Erskine. 
The  speech  of  the  characters  is  that  of  twentieth  century  Ameri- 
cans :  Lancelot  says  to  Guinevere,  "You've  no  more  heart  than  a 
fish"  and  the  Queen  declares:  "I'm  sure  we  ought  to  leave  the 
world  more  exciting  than  we  found  it.  More  beautiful,  with  more 
in  it  to  respond  to." 

Illustrate  by  reading  from  the  book.  Lancelot's  first  visit  to 
King  Pelles's  castle  (pp.,  21-29)  and  Arthur's  conversation  with 
Galahad  (pp.  261-66)  are  suggested.  There  are  many  other  in- 
teresting passages. 

When  a  very  well  known  New  York  pulpit  orator  pronounced 
John  Erskine's  Helen  of  Troy  and  Galahad  to  be  the  two  most  im- 
moral books  of  this  decade,  he  was  enacting  the  role  of  the  perfect 
publicity  agent.  His  pronouncement  was  caught  up  by  the  press 
of  the  land  and  blared  from  coast  to  coast;  it  was  repeated  in 
all  the  numerous  weekly  and  monthly  news  magazines;  it  was 
broadcasted  by  radio.  And  the  result?  Individuals  who  otherwise 
would  never  have  even  heard  of  the  books  made  haste  to  read 
them.  When  they  had  finished  they  were  probably  disappointed 
in  what  the  critic  had  said;  they  must  have  been  disappointed 
if  they  caught  up  the  term  immoral  at  its  current  market  value, 
which  is  after  all  not  its  full  value,  as  referring  to  sexual  ir- 
regularity. 
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Rabbi  Wise,  however,  was  using  the  term  in  its  broader  sense. 
His  chief  point  of  attack,  according  to  reports,  was  that  Professor 
Erskine  had  smashed  a  racial  ideal,  that  he  had  destroyed  some- 
thing holy  and  immaculate,  something  almost  sacred  to  the  youth 
of  the  race  and  not  to  be  profaned  by  the  vulgar  twentieth  cen- 
tury. I  rather  imagine  that  the  author  was  as  much  surprised 
at  this  attack  as  any  one  else  has  been,  for  he  was  only  doing 
what  great  and  good  men  had  done  before  him:  he  had  taken 
an  old,  old  legend  and  retold  it  in  the  language  of  his  own  kind 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  generation.  ]STo  one  will 
ever  know  the  truth  about  Arthur  and  Guinevere  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Table  Round — if,  indeed,  there  is  any  truth  to  be  known.  By 
the  ninth  century,  when  old  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  told  the  story 
to  the  delight  of  all  who  loved  a  good  story  and  the  confusion  of 
the  scholars  of  the  time,  fact  had  become  so  intermingled  with 
fiction  that  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  untangled  since. 

The  story  has  been  told  many,  many  times  since  the  time  of 
Geoffrey.  It  has  been  told  in  many  tongues.  Mallory,  in  his 
Morte  d' Arthur,  told  the  story  for  his  generation;  Spenser,  in  his 
Faerie  Queene,  told  it  for  his;  Tennyson,  in  his  Idyls  of  the 
King,  for  his.  Milton  planned  to  turn  it  into  an  epic,  and  Swin- 
burne caught  up  a  fragment  of  it,  the  story  of  Tristram  and 
Iseult,  which  he  forged  into  what  has  been  called  "the  epic  of 
passionate  love."  And  now  an  American  poet,  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson,  and  an  American  professor-poet-musician-novelist  have 
gone  back  to  these  old  stories,  the  vitality  of  which  is  truly  amaz- 
ing. 

Most  persons,  in  all  probability,  are  familiar  with  the  Arthur- 
ian legends  in  the  Tennyson  version.  This  poet's  version  is  not 
that  of  Mallory  nor  that  of  Spenser.  It  is  his  own;  it  was  written 
by  a  great  mid-Victorian  poet  for  a  mid- Victorian  audience. 
Yet  no  one  has  ever  quarreled  with  Lord  Tennyson  for  not 
catching  the  quaint,  original  frankness  of  Mallory  or  for  changing 
the  legends  here  and  there  to  suit  his  own  purpose.  Tennyson  is 
no  more  like  Mallory  than  Erskine  is  like  Tennyson,  and  Erskine 
is  much  nearer  Mallory  than  he  is  Tennyson.  Perhaps  the  most 
amazing  thing  of  all  is  that  no  matter  how  the  individual  writer 
may  shift  the  emphasis,  no  matter  what  changes  he  may  make 
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in  plot  and  characterization,  the  stories  remain  good  stories,  the 
characters  grip  our  attention  and  win  our  sympathy  or  loathing. 
"We  shall  tell  the  story  as  it  happened  in  our  world,"  the  author 
remarks  in  his  first  chapter,  "to  people  like  ourselves  or  only 
a  little  hotter — the  story,  that  is,  as  it  was  before  poets  lifted  it 
out  of  its  origin  and  used  it  as  a  language  for  remote  and  mystical 
things."  "The  plot,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  "is  composed  of  three  women  and  one  coincidence."  One 
of  these  women  is,  of  course,  Guinevere.  Another  is  Elaine  the 
White,  who  loved  Lancelot  "incurably  and  died  of  it."  Of  these 
two  women  most  of  us  have  heard.  They  figure  in  Tennyson's 
Idyls.  "But  there  had  been  another  Elaine,  King  Pelles'  daughter. 
She  too  had  offered  herself,  heart  and  body,  and  though  at  first 
he  had  said  no,  in  the  end  he  tired  of  saying  it.  Galahad  was 
their  son."  The  author  is  not  interested  in  Elaine  the  White;  his 
interest  is  in  King  Pelles'  daughter,  and  Guinevere,  and  Lancelot, 
and  Galahad,  or  at  least  in  "enough  of  his  life  to  explain  his 
reputation." 

Second  Paper:     Galahad:  Mid- Victorian  Version. 

By 

a.  Re-read  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  following:  "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "Lancelot  and  Elaine," 
"Guinevere,"  and  "The  Holy  Grail."  Read  also  Erskine's 
Galahad. 

Third  Paper:    Millay's  The  King's  Henchman. 

By 

a.  Read  and  summarize  the  play.    Begin  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 

plot  (do  this  in  a  sentence  or  two) ;  then  sketch  rapidly  the 
characters  of  Eadgar  and  Aethelwold;  describe  the  setting  of 
the  first  act  (and  that  for  each  succeeding  act  as  you  come  to 
it).     The  following  plan  may  be  followed,   or  improved  upon: 

b.  Read    the    passages    indicated    (page    references    and    names    of 

speakers  are  given) ;  summarize  briefly  and  in  your  own  words 
those  parts  of  the  play  which  you  do  not  read: 
Act    I.      Read:     pp.    17-18     (Oslac,     Grunner,    Gynric,     Ingild, 
Brand);   pp.   26-28    (Aethelwold,  Eadgar);    pp.   30-33    (Eadgar— 
last  speech  on  p.  30,  to  Eadgar's  first  speech  on  p.  33). 
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Act  II.  Read:  p.  59  (Aethelwold;  pp.  63-68  (Aethelwold's 
speech  in  the  middle  of  page  63  to  Ase's  speech  in  the  middle 
of  page  68). 

Act.  III.  Read:  pp.  86-88  (Aelfrida— at  bottom  of  p.  86— 
through  Aethelwold — at  bottom  of  p.  88);  pp.  122-132  (second 
speech  of  Eadgar  on  p.  122.). 

The  most  recent  American  opera — and  the  critics  are  rather  in- 
clined to  agree  that  it  is  also  the  best  American  opera — is  The 
King's  Henchman  by  Deems  Taylor.  Here,  however,  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  achievement  of  the  musician  but  with  that 
of  the  poet  who  wrote  the  libretto,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

Manifestly  it  is  illogical  and  unfair  to  criticize  The  King's 
Henchman  as  drama,  although  it  is  printed  as  drama ;  but  as 
poetry  it  is  very  beautiful.  In  reading  it  one  should  remember 
that  it  is  an  opera  and  not  a  romantic  drama,  that  it  was  written 
to  be  sung  and  not  spoken,  that  it  was  designed  for  the  operatic 
stage  and  not  for  the  stage  of  a  Rostand  or  a  Bernard  Shaw. 

The  author  rather  cleverly  sets  her  stage  and  begins  building  up 
the  proper  atmosphere  with  the  first  song  of  the  score  where 
one  catches  echoes  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  alliterative  verse : 

.     .     .     Wild  as  the  white  waves 
Rushing  and  roaring,  heaving  the  wrack 
High  up  the  headland. 

This  is  maintained  throughout  by  a  certain  direct  frankness  of 
speech  on  the  part  of  the  characters,  a  speech  which  is  noteworthy 
for  its  freshness  of  figures  and  phrasing  and  its  use  of  certain 
Anglo-Saxon  idioms. 

The  characterization  is  not  always  convincing.  It  is  done,  for 
the  most  part,  in  broad  strokes.  The  motivation  is  not  always 
beyond  question.  In  the  first  and  the  last  acts  openings  are  made 
for  the  chorus.  But  one's  interest  in  the  story  does  not  lag.  And 
the  magic  of  the  verse  carries  one  over  whatever  dramaturgic  thin 
ice  there  is. 

Required  references: 

Erskine,  John:    Galahad.     Bobbs-Merrill.      (1) 
Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent:     The  King's  Henchman.    Harper.  (3) 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord;   Idyls  of  the  King.     (Any  available  edi- 
tion)   (2) 
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COLLATERAL  READING: 

Dunning  and  Abbott:  Broadway.     Doran. 

Hurlburt,  William:  The  Bride  of  the  Lamb.     Boni  &  Liveright. 

Ansky,  S.  Translated  by  Alsberg  and  Katzin:   The  Dybbuk.     Boni 

&  Liveright. 
Kelly,  George:   Daisy  Mayme.     Little,  Brown. 
Behrman,  S.  N.:   The  Second  Man.     Doubleday,  Page. 
Dukes,  Ashley:   Drama.     Holt. 

Marks,   Jeannette:  Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo.     Appleton. 
Mantle,  Burns:     Best  Plays  of  1925-26.     Dodd. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  She  Shall  Have  Music 
First  Paper:     Osgood's  So  This  Is  Jazz. 

By 

a.  The  meaning  of  the  term. 

b.  The  origin  of  jazz. 

c.  The  development  of  the  form. 

d.  The  present  status  of  jazz. 

References:   Osgood:   So  This  Is  Jazz,  Chaps.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VIII, 
IX,  X,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XX. 

Some  old  Roman  (was  it  Tacitus?)  is  credited  with  the  remark: 
"I  am  a  man ;  what  interests  other  men  interests  me."  That  may 
be  taken  as  an  excuse  (if  one  is  needed)  for  the  inclusion  of  jazz 
in  a  program  on  the  books  of  1926.  For  certainly  jazz  is  a  subject 
which  has  interested  many  other  men,  and  one  which,  during 
the  past  year  or  so,  has  received  serious  attention  and  considerable 
comment.  Articles  by  the  tens  have  been  appearing  in  the  maga- 
zines and  journals ;  ten  or  a  dozen  books  on  the  spiritual,  the  blues, 
the  work-song,  jazz  have  been  published.  Sociologists  and  phil- 
ologists, specialists  in  folk-lore  and  journalists  sensing  a  lively  op- 
portunity for  a  "selling  book,"  music  critics  and  musicians — all 
have  contributed  to  the  literature  that  is  rapidly  growing  up 
about  the  subject. 

As  for  jazz  itself  (whatever  it  may  be),  it  is  as  ubiquitous  as 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea;  and  in  this  day  of  the  radio  it  quite  liter- 
ally travels  on  the  wings  of  the  morning.  Gilbert  Seldes,  in  his 
Seven  Lively  Arts,  was  one  of  the  first  critics  to  champion  heartily 
the  cause  of  jazz;  Henry  Osgood,  in  So  This  is  Jazz,  is  one  of  the 
latest.  Deems  Taylor  has  given  it  a  hearing  (in  his  Circus  Day  he 
has  experimented  rather  successfully  in  the  jazz  medium),  and 
John  Alden  Carpenter,  a  high-hat  and  a  leading  composer,  has 
frequently  been  seen  in  public  with  the  young  hussy.  Carpenter 
has  written  ethusiastically :  "I  am  convinced  that  our  contem- 
porary music  .  .  .  is  by  far  the  most  spontaneous,  the  most 
personal,  the  most  characteristic,  and,  by  virtue  of  these  qualities, 
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the  most  important  musical  expression  that  America  has  achieved." 
This  is  no  mean  praise ;  and  its  source  is  oracular !  Of  course,  Mr. 
Carpenter  is  not  talking  about  "Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas"  and 
"Mamma  Love  Papa?"  He  is  speaking  of  Gershwin's  "Rhapsody 
in  Blue"  and  "Blue  Monday,"  of  Taylor's  "Circus  Day"  and, 
perhaps,  of  his  own  "Crazy  Cat.'' 

As  a  manifestation  of  modern  American  life,  jazz  finds  itself 
in  the  company  of  Vachel  Lindsay's  poetry  ("The  Congo"  for 
example),  the  sport  roadster,  short  skirt  and  bobbed  hair,  Florida 
Frenzy,  synthetic  gin,  the  skyscraper,  the  paintings  of  John  Mar- 
in, "stories"  or  "histories"  of  everything — art,  philosophy,  man, 
science,  music,  and  popular  flights.  Perhaps  it  is  not  great  music — 
yet;  perhaps  it  is  not  music  at  all  (a  great  many  people  still  re- 
gard it  as  a  sort  of  disease).  Perhaps  Mr.  Carpenter  is  not  too 
enthusiastic  when  he  declares  that  "the  musical  historian  of  the 
year  2,000  A.D.  will  find  the  birthday  of  American  music  and  that 
of  Irving  Berlin  to  have  been  the  same." 

Second  Paper:     Some  Jazz  Personalities. 

By 

a.  The  King  of  Jazz  and  the  King's  Henchman  (Whiteman  and  Ger- 

shwin). 

b.  Irving  Berlin. 

c.  .     .     .     and  others. 

References  : 

Osgood :  So  This  Is  Jazz.  Chaps.  XI,  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX. 

Third  Paper:    Sperichils  and  Blues. 

By 

a.  Origins  and  development. 

b.  Influence  on  popular  music. 

Reference: 

Osgood:   So  This  Is  Jazz,  Chaps.  VI  and  VII. 
Handy:   Blues.     The  Introduction. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  papers  may  be  as  fully  illustrated 
as  possible.  The  music  is  supplied  in  each  book.  Your  paper 
will  be  of  much  more  interest  to  the  group  and  much  more  signi- 
ficant if  you  can  illustrate  what  you  are  saying  by  playing  a  few 
selections  of  jazz  music. 

Required  references: 

Osgood,  Henry  O.:    So  This  Is  Jazz.     Little,  Brown.      (1,  2,  3,) 
Handy,  W.  C:   Blues.     A.  and  C.  Boni    (3) 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Fact  and  Fantasy 
First  Paper:  Burt's  Delectable  Mountains. 

By 


Very  briefly  put,  this  is  a  story  of  how  two  very  different 
individuals,  representing  entirely  different  levels  of  society,  win 
through  to  mutual  happiness.     Expand  this  bare  statement. 

But  the  novel  is  much  more  than  this.  Without  trying  to  be 
a  "slice-of-life"  it  presents  a  cross-section  of  life.  Here  is  the 
East  (Old  and  New);  here  the  West  (Old  and  New);  here  is 
France  in  contrast  to  all  that  is  Anglo-Saxon. 

From  a  novelist  we  expect  more  than  a  series  of  character  sketches. 
We  expect  character  development.  In  this  novel  (as  in  all 
novels)  the  lay  figures  are  static;  the  central  characters  are 
dynamic,  they  grow  and  change  and  develop  as  we  turn  the 
pages.  The  Stephen  who  stumbles  from  his  horse  on  page  463 
is  not  the  same  Stephen  whom  we  met  in  Chapter  1.  Mercedes 
Garcia  of  The  Escapades  is  not  the  Mercedes  Londreth  of  Lost 
Lake,  Wyoming.     Trace  this  development. 


Second  Paper:     Some  Leading  Ideas. 
By 


a.  As  you  read  through  the  book  mark  the  passages  which  seem  to 

you  worth  while  as  comments  on  life  and  manners.  Sometimes 
these  are  flashed  out  at  the  reader  as  epigrams  (for  example, 
"We  conquer  the  world  by  civilization  and  then  find  we  have  lost 
it  for  the  same  reason  "  (p.  203),  or  "The  average  inhabitant  of 
a  democracy  matures  only  at  the  exact  instant  of  his  death" 
(p.  6)  or  "At  the  heart  of  all  great  cities  sits  a  little  child  as 
simple  minded  as  a  village  idiot"  (p.  431).  Sometimes  they 
require  a  paragraph  or  more  for  expression  (for  example,  pp. 
212;  211;  181;  Vizatelly's  opinion  of  education  in  America  on 
p.  49;  Vizatelly's  letter  to  Stephen,  pp.  447-451,  etc.).  Sometimes 
they  run  through  a  whole  section  of  the  book  (as  for  example  the 
chapter  headed  "Boost,  Don't  Knock"). 

b.  Collect  a  number  of  these  passages,  organize  them,  present  them 

to  the  club  under  appropriate  headings,  such  as  Marriage  (begin 
with  the  comment  on  marriage  as  an  adventure,  p.  157),  Educa- 
tion, Civilization,  Tolerance,  the  Old  West,  the  New  West,  In- 
dividuality, the  Personality  of  Cities,   etc. 
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The  Delectable  Mountains  (surely  one  of  the  best  of  the  more 
popular  books  of  the  year — a  novel  and  yet  something  more  than 
a  novel :  a  criticism  of  life,  of  the  American  scene ;  a  repository  of 
one  man's  way  of  thinking  things  out ;  a  hearty  and  entirely 
pleasant  affirmation  of  a  belief  in  life  and  beauty ;  a  realization  of 
the  pity  and  terror  of  the  world  we  live  in)  is  a  modern  novel 
written  in  the  great  tradition.  In  it  the  hero  (too  thoughtful  to 
be  very  heroic)  meets  the  heroine  on  page  57 ;  he  proposes  on  page 
94;  they  are  married  on  page  122.  The  rest  of  the  book — 341 
pages — is  devoted  to  the  readjustment  that  must  inevitably  follow 
every  marriage  before  any  two  individuals  can  hope  to  reach 
the   "happily-ever-after"   stage — The   Delectable    Mountains. 

This  is  one  thing  that  marks  the  book  as  belonging  to  our  own 
time.  Love  at  first  sight  is  as  old-fashioned  as  the  scent  of 
lavendar  and  the  dramatist  and  novelist  of  another  day  made  con- 
stant use  of  it  as  a  handy  plot  device.  It  helped  to  get  things 
started  in  an  interesting  way,  y'know.  But  this  rapidly  disappear- 
ing type  of  novelist  and  dramatist  always  insisted  that  the  course 
of  true  love  never  runs  smooth — before  marriage.  Once  married — 
and  "they  lived  happily  ever  after ;"  once  married  and  the  story 
was  done.  Once  a  loving  couple  gave  their  author  the  slip  and 
married — well,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  add  a 
chapter  in  which  he  summed  up  his  story  and  meted  out  poetic 
justice  with  an  even  hand.  (See,  for  example,  George  Eliot's 
Adam  Bede,  Dickens'  Martin  Chuzzlewit.) 

It  is  when  one  considers  the  tempo  of  the  book  that  one  realizes 
that  it  is  in  the  great  tradition,  that  it  belongs  to  the  great  family 
of  Tom  Jones  and,  Pride  and  Prejudice  and  Bleak  House  and 
Romola.  It  is  leisurely.  It  is  easy.  It  is  thoughtful.  Events 
and  incidents  sometimes  threaten  to  break  in  upon  the  author's 
calm  (indeed,  reduced  to  a  bare  plot  skeleton,  the  story  sounds 
like  a  scenario  for  a  movie;  but  then  so  does  the  story  of  Hamlet.) 
But  he  regards  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  plainsman  and  refuses  to 
get  excited.  He  opens  his  book  leisurely  with  a  short  essay  on  the 
personalities  of  rooms ;  and  frequently  throughout  the  story  he 
finds  time  to  philosophize,  to  comment  on  the  amazing,  fascinating 
spectacle  of  human  life.  Sometimes  this  is  done  as  though  one  of 
the  characters  were  thinking  it;  sometimes  it  is  rather  obviously 
disguised  by  having  some  character  utter  it  (Vizatelly,  one  feels,  is 
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the  author's  spokesman;  and  a  very  interesting,  able  one  he  is 
too) ;  sometimes  it  is  quite  openly  the  author  who  is  speaking  (as 
in  the  passage,  p.  212,  beginning:  "People — the  so-called  civilized 
ones — are  too  far  from  the  earth.") 

But  after  all  the  story  is  the  least  important  part  of  the  book. 
The  significance  of  the  book  seems  to  lie  in  its  theme  and  in  its 
contrasts — contrasts  between  individuals,  between  social  classes, 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  between  the  Old  and  the  New. 
Stephen  Londreth  and  Mercedes  Garcia  are  at  the  center  of  this 
web  of  contrasts,  and  they  present  the  most  complex  contrast  of 
them  all.  Stephen,  the  black  swan  in  the  prim,  circumscribed 
Londreth  nest,  and  Mercedes,  daughter  of  a  day-laborer  and  mem- 
ber of  The  Escapades  chorus,  are  intense  individualists,  each  striv- 
ing in  this  standardized  ready-to-wear  age  to  keep  intact  the 
precious  flask  of  personality.  How  near  they  came  to  the  rocks 
is  the  burden  of  this  novel.  That  they  did  not  wreck  each  other's 
life  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  what  Stephen's  sister 
tells  him  is  true,  and  to  the  presence  of  Vizatelly  as  deus  ex  mach- 
ina.  (Stephen's  sister  assures  him:  "You  are  lovely  because 
you  are  kind  and  because,  for  all  your  laughter  and  health,  the 
world  seems  beautiful  to  you  and  sad.") 

Third  Paper:     Shelley,  The  Orphan  Angel:  Elinor  Wylie's 
Orphan  Angel. 


By- 


a.  Brief  synopsis  of  the  plot. 

b.  Shiloh   and   David   contrasted    in    (1)    cultural    backgrounds,    (2) 

speech,  (3)  likes  and  dislikes,  etc.  Illustrate  these  points  by 
reading  extracts  from  the  book.  What  is  it  in  their  natures, 
then,  that  makes  them  such  ideal  companions? 

c.  Point  out  and  illustrate  as  many  characteristics  of  Shiloh  as  you 

can  to  show  that  the  author  has  faithfully  portrayed  Shelley 
(such  as  his  idealism,  asceticism,  altruism.  Note  all  such  de- 
tails as  his  hatred  of  cold,  fondness  for  sailing  ships,  etc.) 
Where  are  you  first  convinced  that  Shiloh  is  Shelley?  Do  you 
think  there  are  any  false  interpretations  of  Shelley  in  the  book? 

d.  Are  the  minor  characters  in  the  book  vivid?     Show  how  they  are 

created  to  bring  out  the  character  of  Shiloh,  especially  Melissa, 
Lillie   and    Professor   Lackland.     Point    out   also   the   way   the 
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author  has  skillfully  used   incidents   in  the  book  to  make  her 
picture  of  Shelley  more   complete, 
e.     Comment  on  the  style.     Is  the  book  readable?     Why? 

The  matter  of  chief  interest  in  The  Orphan  Angel  is  the  fact  that 
Shiloh  (Shelley) — just  as  idealistic,  impractical,  soft-hearted,  just 
as  loving  of  freedom  and  poetic  in  every  detail  as  his  prototype — 
walks  across  almost  the  whole  of  the  United  States  in  the  wild, 
uncivilized  days  of  buffalo,  Indians,  pioneers,  in  company  with  an 
untutored  youth  of  Maine.  Shelley  is  here  still  the  "ineffectual 
angel"  that  Arnold  has  called  him,  though  in  the  new,  unsocial 
country  he  does  not  find  it  so  necessary  to  "beat  his  wings  in  the 
void."  Here  Shelley  is  hampered  by  very  few  conventions  of 
society,  and  the  freedom  of  a  life  in  the  wilds  is  entirely  congenial 
to  his  exuberant,  child-like  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  Miss  Wylie  had 
perhaps  an  easier  task  than  did  Maurois  when  he  made  Shelley 
the  title-character  of  his  Ariel — a  fact  which  may  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  impression  one  gets  in  reading  these  two  novels 
that  Shiloh  is  a  truer  representation  of  the  real  Shelley  than  is 
Ariel.  The  story  of  Shiloh  is  purely  imaginative,  beginning  as 
it  does  with  the  drowning  of  Shelley,  while  the  book  of  Maurois 
is  based  on  the  trying  and  rather  hectic  domestic  details  of  the 
young  poet's  life.  The  latter  recounts  the  rapid  and  successive 
love  affairs  of  Shelley,  to  the  partial  obscuring  of  his  poetic  life; 
but  the  setting  of  the  present  story  gives  ample  freedom  for  the 
expression  of  the  inner  life  of  the  artist  and  poet.  Here  we  have 
Shelley,  a  free  spirit  traversing  the  miles  westward  with  the  speed 
and  lightness  of  a  young  god,  with  his  head  bare  and  his  eye  on 
a  distant  star,  chanting  strange  verses  under  his  breath.  In  the 
words  of  Davy,  his  phlegmatic  companion,  "Flying  Shiloh;  that's 
what  I  call  you  to  myself.  Like  a  ship  you  are,  close-hauled  upon 
the  gale ;  I  do  admire  to  see  you  go  so  fast  and  nimble,  even  when 
I'm  near  breaking  my  neck  to  keep  up  with  you." 

One  reads  this  romantic  tale  of  the  "revived"  Shelley  with  quite 
remarkable  interest,  considering  that  the  plot  is  so  slight,  and 
finds  that  he  easily  accepts  the  imagined  events  of  the  romance. 
Only  toward  the  end,  as  the  pair  near  the  close  of  the  journey,  does 
the  author  seem  to  lack  freshness;  and  then  she  saves  the  reader 
from   monotony  by  a   decidedly  melodramatic    incident,   wherein 
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Shiloh  is  rescued  from  burning  at  the  stake  at  the  hands  of  the 
Comanche  Indians  by  a  white  "princess."  But  even  then  we  re- 
member that  this  is  the  year  1823  in  the  wilds  of  America.  The 
ingenuous  conception  of  the  narrative  is  happily  coupled  with  a 
colorful  and  rigorous  prose  style  which  gives  the  whole  book  a 
most  satisfying  flavor.  In  short,  The  Orphan  Angel  is  outstanding 
from  both  the  point  of  view  of  its  treatment  of  the  popular 
"Shelley-theme"  and  as  an  artistic  piece  of  work. 

Required  references: 

Burt,  S.:   The  Delectable  Mountains.     Scribner.     (1,  2) 
Wylie,  Elinor:     The  Orphan  Angel.     Knopf.     (3) 

Collateral  reading: 

Canfield,  Dorothy:    Her  Son's  Wife.    Harcourt. 

Gale,  Zona:     Preface  to  a  Life.    Appleton. 

Glasgow,  Ellen:     The  Romantic  Comedians.     Doubleday,  Page. 

Dixelius,  Hildur:     The  Minister's  Daughter.     Dutton. 

Ferber,  Edna:   Show  Boat.     Doubleday,  Page. 

Prichard,  Katherine   S.  Working  Bullocks.     Viking. 

Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglas:      The  Old  Countess.     Houghton. 

Tarkington,  Booth:     The  Plutocrat.     Doubleday,  Page. 

Galsworthy,  John:    The  Silver  Spoon.     Scribner. 

Parrish,  Anne:     Tomorrow  Morning.     Harper. 

Rolland,  Romain:     Mother  and  Son.    Holt. 

Baring,  Maurice:  Daphne  Adeane.    Harper. 

Muir,  Edwin:   The  Marionette.    Viking. 

George,  W.  L.  Children  of  the  Morning.     Putnam. 

Walrond,  Eric:    Tropic  Death.     Boni  &  Llveright. 

Burlingame,   Roger:      Susan  Shane.     Scribner. 

Montague,  C.  E.:  Rough  Justice.    Doubleday,  Page. 

Osbert,  Sitwell:  Before  the  Bombardment.    Doran. 

Myers,  Walter  L.:  The  Later  Realism.    Univ.  of  Chicago  Press. 

O'Brien,  Edward  J.:  Best  Short  Stories  of  1926.    Dodd. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Expressionist  Novel 
First  Paper:     Virginia  Woolf's  To  the  Lighthouse. 

By 

a.  Base  your  paper  on  To  The  Lighthouse.    Trace  its  pattern;  discuss 

the  characters  and  the  manner  of  presentation.  How  important 
is  the  story?  The  setting?  Read  passages  which  illustrate  the 
author's  style  and  method. 

b.  Compare  with  Mrs.  Dalloway  and  Jacob's  Room. 

c.  Compare  with  other  novels  in  which  this  technique  is  used  in  a 

modified  form:  John  Dos  Passos'  Manhattan  Transfer,  Waldo 
Frank's  Holiday,  Sherwood  Anderson's  Dark  Laughter,  Felix 
Riesenberg's  East  Side  West  Side. 

d.  A  rather  helpful  discussion  will  be  found  in  The  Criterion,  vol.  4 

(1926),  pp.  277  ff.  ("The  Novels  of  Virginia  Woolf",  by  E.  N. 
Forster);  another  in  The  Atlantic,  Vol.  138,  pp.  356,  March,  1926 
("The  Stream  of  Consciousness  Novel"). 

Second   Paper:    Novelette     and    Short    Story:    Schnitzler's 
Rhapsody. 

By 

a.  Arthur  Schnitzler  calls  his  story  Rhapsody:  A  Dream  Novel   (its 

German  title  is  "Traumnovelle").  One  reviewer  writes  of  it: 
Here  "the  borderland  between  illusion  and  reality  is  wrapped  in 
shadow  so  artistically  that  we  never  know  exactly  whether  Dr. 
Fridolin  actually  experienced  the  fantastic  happenings  of  that 
night  ...  or  whether  the  visions  he  sees  are  merely  fig- 
ments of  his  yearning."     What  do  you  think? 

b.  Katherine  Mansfield  worked  surely  and  deftly  in  the  field  of  the 

short  story.  Read  aloud  one  of  these  stories:  "Bliss,"  "Her  First 
Ball,"  "Miss  Brill."    You  should  also  read  "The  Garden  Party." 

Two  novels  are  included  in  this  program  not  because  they  are 
"great"  novels  but  because  they  are  representative  of  a  new  move- 
ment in  the  novel.  Virginia  Woolf's  To  The  Lighthouse  and 
Arthur  Schnitzler's  Rhapsody  (more  of  a  novelette,  perhaps,  than 
a  novel)  are  "stream-of-consciousness"  novels.  Both  are  expression- 
istic  in  form.    Both  differ  from  the  novels  of  Hardy  and  Dickens 
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and  Eliot  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  painting  of  Gauguin  and 
Cezanne  differs  from  that  of  Raphael  and  Rembrandt;  and  the 
reader  who  approaches  them  from  the  conventional,  accepted  point 
of  view  will  find  them  rather  annoying  and  extremely  perplexing, 
just  as  the  critic  who  approaches  a  water-color  by  John  Marin 
armed  with  academic  formulae  will  find  it  only  a  daub. 

The  stream-of-consciousness  novel  has  not  yet  been  acclimated 
in  England  and  this  country.,  It  is  still  something  new,  something 
exotic;  it  is  a  hybrid.  Half-analytical,  half  lyrical,  it  was  con- 
tinentally  born  and  continentally  nurtured.  James  Joyce  estab- 
lished it  with  his  Ulysses,  a  book  which,  whether  one  likes  it  or 
not,  one  must  take  into  account  in  considering  the  modern  novel. 
Dorothy  Richardson  has  been  called  the  English  pioneer  of  the 
form.  Her  series  of  seven  novels  Pilgrimage  (the  novels  are 
Pointed  Roofs,  Backwater,  Honeycomb,  The  Tunnel,  Deadlock, 
Revolving  Lights,  and  The  Trap)  is  concerned  with  the  life,  the 
spiritual  and  emotional  development,  of  Miriam  Henderson,  a 
rather  humorous,  independent  girl  who  is  impressionable  and 
analytical  in  the  highest  degree.  But  this  is  not  a  "biographical 
novel"  in  seven  volumes.  It  is  a  stream-of-consciousness  novel, 
and  the  last  volume  brings  Miriam  Henderson  not  quite  to  her 
thirtieth  year. 

In  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Woolf  one  finds  the  intensification  of  the 
method.  In  these  books  one  has  not  plot  but  pattern ;  not  chronolo- 
gical development  but  episodic  relation;  not  continuity  of  events 
and  character  but  recurring  flashes.  The  Voyage  Out,  for  example, 
is  very  episodic.  Jacob's  Room  is  even  more  episodic.  Strictly 
speaking,  I  suppose  it  is  not  a  narrative  at  all.  Pictures  flash  and 
are  gone,  moods  vary,  experience  merges  with  memory  and  ima- 
gination. Emerges  the  character  of  Jacob  Flanders,  a  young  Eng- 
lishman who  is  so  convincingly  alive  that  at  the  end  of  the  book 
the  reader  finds  it  difficult  to  accept  his  death.  Again,  in  Mrs. 
Dalloway  Mrs.  Woolf  presented  an  example  of  stream-of-conscious- 
ness technique  undiluted.  It  is  pure  pattern.  One  follows  Claris- 
sa Dalloway  about  London  for  one  day.  And  at  the  end  of  that 
day  (in  other  words  at  the  end  of  the  book)  one  discovers  that 
the  effect  is  tremendously  vivid,  as  vivid  as  life. 
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To  the  uninitiated  reader  this  new  type  of  novel  presents  certain 
difficulties  because  it  presents,  not  what  generations  of  novelists 
have  led  us  to  expect  in  a  novel,  but  what  a  few  psycho-analysts 
have  been  calling  to  our  attention  for  only  a  comparatively  few 
years.  Henry  James  once  declared  the  novel  to  be  "in  its  broadest 
definition  a  personal,  a  direct  impression  of  life,"  and  went  on 
to  say  that  it  is  this  which  "constitutes  its  value,  which  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  impression."  Now,  Henry 
James  was  not,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  stream-of-consciousness 
novel ;  but  his  words  are  significant  in  thinking  of  this  new  form. 
The  stream-of-consciousness  novel  is,  in  its  essence,  an  impression 
of  life.  And  life,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is  not  a  matter  of  plan 
and  poetic  justice  and  happy  endings.  Life  itself  is  chaotic;  it 
is  not  carefully  ordered  and  considerately  planned  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  individuals.  Thus  plot,  which  involves  plan,  is  some- 
thing artificial,  something  that  is  not  found  in  life  itself.  So  say 
the  expressionists  in  the  novel;  and  saying  this,  they  adjure  plot. 

Furthermore,  modern  psychology  has  taught  us  that  Horatio 
was  right  when  he  observed  to  his  melancholy  friend : 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamed  on  in  your  philosophy; 

and  Prospero  would  be  admitted  at  once  to  Dr.  Freud's  seminar  on 
his 

Dreams  are  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  on. 

Our  subconscious  selves  have  been  having  their  innings ;  and  the 
novelist  has  taken  a  page  or  two  from  the  psychologist's  notebook. 
In  so  doing  he  has  widened  the  scope  of  the  novel.  Life,  which 
the  novel  seeks  to  represent,  is  not  a  matter  of  plot ;  it  is  pattern — 
intricate,  complex,  interesting. 

Discussion:     Led  by 


a.  Expressionism    in    the    other    arts.      (References:    Frank    Rutter's 

The  Evolution  of  Modern  Art:  Walter  Pach's  Masters  of  Modern 
Art;  Jan  Gordon's  Modern  French  Painters. 

b.  The  foundation  in  modern  psychology. 

c.  The  expressionist  novel  as  an  impression  of  life. 
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Required  references: 

Woolf,  Virginia:   To  The  Lighthouse.     Harcourt.    (1) 
Schnitzler,  Arthur:    Rhapsody.     Simon  and   Schuster.      (2) 
Pach,  Walter:   The  Masters  of  Modern  Art.    "Viking.     (D) 
Rutter,  Frank:  Evolution  in  Modern  Art.    Dial  Press.     (D) 
Gordon,  Jan:  Modern  French  Painters.    Dodd,  Mead.  (D) 

Collateral  reading: 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila:   Spell  Land.     Dutton. 
Riesenberg,  Felix:   East  Side  West  Side.     Harcourt. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Three  Irishmen 

First  Paper:     Colum  Takes  to  the  Open  Road:  Colum's  The 
Road  Round  Ireland. 

By 

a.  Follow  the  author  through  his  book.  Try,  by  summing  up  and 
by  reading  passages  here  and  there,  to  evoke  the  thought  of 
Ireland  and  the  atmosphere  of  Ireland.  Note  the  graceful  re- 
counting of  many  an  old  tale;  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
countryside;   the  sketches  of  artists  and  poets  and  patriots. 

Ireland  is  something  more  than  a  place;  since  the  days  when 
the  bards  sang  the  tragic  story  of  Deirdre  and  ISTaisi  and  King 
Conchubor  it  has  been  a  state  of  feeling,  an  emotion,  a  spirit. 
And  in  The  Road  Round  Ireland  Padraic  Colum  gives  us  an  ex- 
position of  the  spirit  of  the  great  countrysides  of  the  nation,  the 
thought  of  Ireland  along  with  the  atmosphere  of  Ireland.  The 
sweep  of  this  thought  is  broad,  ranging  from  the  political  theories 
of  Arthur  Griffith  to  the  literary  explorations  of  Daniel  Corkery. 

The  book,  the  work  of  a  sensitive  and  thoughtful  poet,  is  the 
story  of  a  wandering  survey.  Not  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  given 
here  (this  is  no  guide-book),  but  enough  to  furnish  a  quick  under- 
standing of  that  part  of  the  Irish  being  which  embraces  the  soil 
and  the  arts.  Here  is  many  a  tale  redolent  of  the  bogs;  many  a 
lovely  recapturing  of  an  Irish  scene,  landscape,  village,  lonely 
farm ;  here  are  vivid  portraits — of  a  vagabond  tinker,  of  a  wander- 
ing musician,  of  a  farmer  struggling  patiently  with  the  dark  soil; 
here  are  fond  memories  of  such  men  as  Francis  Ledwidge,  Lord 
Dunsany,  Sean  O'Casey,  James  Joyce,  J.  M.  Synge,  Arthur 
Griffith. 

Second  Paper:    A  Poet's  Life:  Yeats's  Autobiographies. 

By 

a.  This  is  primarily  the  story  of  the  development  of  a  poet  and 
mystic;  but  it  is  more  than  this:  it  is  the  chronicle  of  the  artist 
life  of  London  and  Ireland  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
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nineteenth  century.     William   Butler  Yeats   knew   such  diverse 
personalities  as  Henley,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  J.  M.  Synge,  Arthur 
Symons  and  George  Russell, 
b.     In  your  paper  pay  considerable  attention  to  this  milieu. 

When  William  Butler  Yeats  was  a  youngster  he  had  a  great 
admiration  for  sailors,  and  he  loved  to  imitate  their  rolling  gait. 
"Is  God  really  as  strong  as  sailors?"  he  asked  his  grandmother. 
He  appears  as  an  unusually  appealing  small  boy  in  his  "Reveries 
over  Childhood  and  Youth,"  which  forms  the  first  part  of  his 
"Autobiographies."  The  second  part,  "The  Trembling  of  the 
Veil,"  deals  with  his  later  life  in  London,  Paris,  and  Dublin, 
and  is  filled  with  word-pictures  of  his  many  friends  and  interests. 
He  tells  of  his  admiration  for  William  Morris,  and  of  the  de- 
bates held  at  Morris's  house  at  Hammersmith  on  Sunday  even- 
ings by  the  Socialist  League;  of  his  friendship  for  Arthur 
Symons,  with  whom  he  lived  for  a  year  in  chambers  in  the 
Temple;  of  William  Sharp  and  John  Synge  and  the  "Young 
Ireland  Society  of  Paris;"  of  the  "National  Literary  Society"  of 
Dublin,  and  the  "Theosophists  Club,"  in  which  George  Russell 
(A.E.)  was  a  leading  spirit. 

Elinor  Wylie,  reviewing  this  book  in  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  describes  it  as  "one  of  the  great  poetic  romances  of 
the  world."  She  says:  "Do  not  read  it  until  you  may  be  alone 
with  it  and  free  to  think  of  it  when  you  have  done.  Only,  as 
you  value  your  mortal  happiness,  do  not  delay  too  long  in 
scooping  that  clear  cave  of  leisure  out  of  the  surrounding  hours, 
for  you  must  not  deny  yourself  the  joy  of  this  book  by  one  un- 
necessary moment." 

Third  Paper:    Plays  of  the  Rebellion  :  The  Plough  and  the 
Stabs  by  Sean  O'Casey. 

By 

a.  The  significance  of  the  title. 

b.  The  story  of  the  play:   its  tragic  irony. 

c.  The  characters.  » 

d.  Read  from  the  play  those  scenes  which  particularly  impressed  you 

for  their  vividness,  their  tragic  irony,  their  grim  humor. 

e.  Compare  with  Juno  and  the  Paycock. 

In  The  Road  Round  Ireland  Padraic  Colum  writes :  "Sean 
O'Casey  has  discovered  a  new  material :  he  has  shifted  the  center 
of  dramatic  interest  from  the  peasant  to  the  dAvellers  in  the  city 
tenements.  Unlike  the  other  dramatists  who  departed  from  the 
country  cottage,  he  discovered  a  material  which  is  just  as  rich  as 
the  traditional  material  of  the  Abbey  play.  Dublin  has  its  own 
folk-life  and  its  own  communal  tradition,  and  he  has  been  the 
first  to  put  that  life  and  that  tradition  on  the  stage." 
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Though  The  Plough  and  the  Stars  is  hardly  the  play  that  Juno 
and  the  Pay  cock  is,  it  is,  dramatically  speaking,  strong  meat..  In 
it  O'Casey  tells  a  tragic  tale  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  which  cul- 
minated in  Easter  week  of  1916.  It  is  a  tale  of  futile  cruelty  and 
noble  patriotism,  of  the  irony  of  fate  and  the  carelessness  of 
providence..  Here  are  no  poetic  justice  to  be  meted  out,  no  medals 
to  be  pinned  on,  no  trumpets  to  be  blown.  Here  is  stark  reality: 
life  with  a  sob,  and  an  oath,  and  a  laugh. 

The  plot  of  this  four-act  tragedy  counts  for  almost  nothing; 
the  characters  count  for  almost  everything.  Here  is  a  variety 
of  authentic  Dublin  types,  each  of  whom  reacts  in  a  most  charac- 
teristic manner  to  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  Rebellion. 

Required  references: 

Colum,  Padraic:     The  Road  Round  Ireland.     Macmillan.     (1) 
Yeats,  William  Butler:  Autobiographies.     Macmillan.   (2) 
O'Casey,  Sean:     The  Plough  and  the  Stars.    Macmillan.     (3) 
O'Casey,  Sean:    Two  Plays.     Macmillan.     (3) 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  One  Man's  Life 
First  Paper:    The  Man  :  Glaspell's  The  Road  to  the  Temple. 
By 

a.  Strive  to  re-create  the  personality  that  was   George  Cram   Cook. 

b.  Trace  his  development  from   those  early  Iowa  days,  through  the 

rather  stormy  youth  and  young  manhood,  through  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Provincetown  days,  to  the  final  days  in  Greece. 
Note  the  influence  of  his  early  environment,  of  his  education, 
of  certain  men  and  women  in  his  life.  Enliven  your  paper  by 
reading  from  the  book. 

Second  Paper:     The  Provincetown  Group. 

By 

a.  The  origin  of  the  idea 

b.  The  move  to  New  York. 

c.  Cook's   withdrawal. 

d.  The  Provincetown  Theatre  today. 

Discussion  :     Led  by - 


a.  Cook's  idea:   "Work  done  in  the  spirit  of  play  has  the  only  true 

seriousness." 

b.  Provincetown   figures:    Floyd    Dell,   Harry   Kemp,   Wilbur    Daniel 

Steele,  Eugene  O'Neill. 

c.  The  Provincetown  idea  in  North  Carolina. 

Stevenson,  himself  a  man  of  many  rare  friendships,  declared 
that  friends  are  the  end  and  reward  of  life.  "Of  what  shall  a 
man  be  proud  if  not  of  his  friends?"  he  was  fond  of  asking,  and 
answered  his  own  question  in  the  dedication  to  "Travels  With  a 
Donkey." 

George  Cram  Cook  was,  like  Stevenson  and  Henley,  a  man  of 
many  friends,  a  man  with  a  genius  for  friendship.  When  Susan 
Glaspell  joined  him  in  New  York  (he  had  gone  on  ahead  from 
their  home  in  Provincetown)  she  found  him  "standing  amid  shav- 
ings, lumber   and  bags  of  cement   explaining  the   Provincetown 
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Players  to  a  policeman  and  an  impersonal-looking  person  from 
the  building  department.  'Now  here  is  Susan  Glaspell,'  as  if  I 
had  entered  just  for  this.  'She  is  writing  plays.  And  there  is  a 
young  Irishman,  O'Neill' — turning  to  the  Irish  policeman.  We  all 
went  downstairs  to  have  a  drink  and  talk  it  over.  Broadway.  That 
wasn't  what  we  wanted  to  do.  In  fact,  we  weren't  doing  this  for 
money  at  all.  'My  salary  is  fifteen  dollars  a  week,'  said  Jig.  The 
person  from  the  building  department  looked  a  little  less  imper- 
sonal as  Jig  talked  to  him  of  plays  out  of  American  life,  quite 
as  if  this  were  one  of  the  man's  warm  interests.  The  Irish  police- 
man remained  a  friend  to  the  last,  more  than  once  telling  us  what 
to  do  when  we  would  have  blundered." 

And  that's  the  way  it  was  with  "Jig"  Cook,  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Provincetown  Theatre  and  so,  indirectly  at 
least,  for  Eugene  O'Neill  and  the  new  American  drama.  Wherever 
he  was,  he  made  friends :  Iowa  farmers,  Mississippi  boatmen, 
Italian  soldiers  in  Rome,  Paris  gendarmes,  Greek  cab  drivers  in 
Athens,  newspaper  men  and  writers  the  world  around.  Wherever 
he  was  he  made  friends,  wherever  he  was  he  was  living  vividly, 
finding  himself  vastly  entertained  by  the  "old  proud  pageant  of 
man,"  regarding  Life  wTith  curious  speculative  eyes  as  something 
"rather  preposterous  and  futile — but  fascinating." 

He  was,  his  conventionally  minded  acquaintances  would  say,  a 
Bohemian;  which  only  means  that  he  refused  to  live  entirely  by 
the  set  code  and  modes  of  the  tribe.  He  followed  no  set  schedule; 
he  could  not  be  tagged  and  pigeon-holed  for  later  reference  when 
a  best  man  or  an  innocuous  dinner  guest  might  be  needed.  He 
had  the  courage  to  live  his  own  life :  a  rather  rare  thing  in  this 
day  of  standardization.  It  was  not  an  easy  life,  this  life  that 
began  out  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  ended  under  the  blue  skies  of 
Greece,  nor  a  comfortable  life.  The  idealist's  life  rarely  is.  But 
it  was  very  much  alive,  and  its  ways  were  governed  by  something 
much  warmer  than  Shelley's  spirit  of  Intellectual  Beauty  though 
still  akin  to  it. 

Required  references: 

G-laspell,  Susan:    The  Road  to  the  Temple.     Stokes.     (1.  2,  3) 
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Collateral  reading: 

Bradford,   Gamaliel;    Darwin.     Houghton. 

Meynell,  Everard:   Life  of  Francis  Thompson.     Scribners. 

Barrymore,  John:   Confessions  of  an  Actor.     Bobbs-Merrill. 

Seitz,  Don  C.J    Uncommon  Americans.     Bobbs-Merrill. 

Hopper,  De  Wolf:  Once  a  Clown  Always  a  Clown.    Little,  Brown. 

Howe,  M.  A.  deWolfe:  Causes  and  Their  Champions.    Little,  Brown 

Steger,  Jane:  Leaves  From  A  Secret  Journal.     Little,  Brown. 

Cerf,  Barry:     Anatole  France.     Dial  Press. 

Symonds,  John  Addington:    Benvenuto  Cellini.     Scribners. 

Turner,  Walter  J.:  Great  Names.     Dial  Press. 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  De-bunking  the  Great 

First  Paper:    The  Image  and  The  Man  :     Woodward's  Wash- 
ington. 

By 

a.  Define  briefly  the  point  of  view  of  the  author. 

b.  Distinguish  between   "the   Image"  and   "the  Man."     How  has  the 

author  attempted  to  do  this? 

c.  "In  the   queer  mess  of  human   destiny  the   determining   factor   is 

Luck.     .     .     .     Ability  counts  in  human  affairs,  but  Luck  counts 
too."     Trace  this  through  the  book. 

d.  Note   carefully   the   thoughtful   way   in   which   the   background   is 

sketched   in,   the   portraits  of   other   men   of  the   time. 
c.    Read  passages  which  reveal  the  author's  attitude  and  style: 

the  first  paragraph,  for  example,  sets  the  tone  of  the  book;   the 
brief  description  of  Washington's  army  (p.  327)  is  vivid. 

Fashions  change  in  biographies  as  in  dress.  Formerly  the  biog- 
rapher seized  upon  some  more  or  less  obscure  man  and  transformed 
him  into  something  of  a  superman..  Today  the  biographer  takes 
a  figure  already  significant  and  by  applying  the  laboratory 
methods  of  the  psycho-analyst  and  referring  frequently  to  the 
result  of  modern  research  scholarship  proceeds  to  "debunk"  the 
great,  to  show  "the  man"  behind  "the  image."  The  result,  if  the 
work  is  at  all  well  done,  is  a  vastly  readable  book,  although  a 
book  that  once  in  a  while  may  halt  at  accuracy.  This  element 
of  inaccuracy  (when  it  is  present)  is  nearly  always  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  biographer  is  building  his  book  not  so  much 
around  a  man  as  around  an  idea — he  is  expounding  a  thesis.  Thus 
Napoleon  to  Emil  Ludwig  is  "the  man  of  destiny,"  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  Phillips  Russell  is  the  perfect  example  of  "the  first 
civilized  American,"  and  W.  E.  Woodward  seeks  consciously  to 
distinguish  "the  image  and  the  man"  that  was  and  is  George 
Washington. 

But  Mr.  Woodward  is  no  mere  sensational  idol  smasher,  and 
Washington  emerges  from  the  pages  of  this  biography  intensely 
human  and  nobly  heroic.  To  be  sure,  his  "inner  life  was  faint" ; 
he  was  "vain,   fond   of  adulation   and   power";   "he   thought   in 
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material  terms;"  "he  was  not  an  idea-man  but  a  thing-man."  To 
be  sure  "one  begins  to  see  that  the  foundation  of  his  character 
was  a  sense  of  material  values  ...  he  was,  above  all  else  a 
class-conscious,  wealthy,  and  conservative  property  owner."  But 
against  the  weakness  and  apathy  and  selfishness,  the  littleness  of 
soul,  of  the  people  with  whom  he  was  associated  and  upon  whom 
he  had  to  rely,  his  essential  greatness  emerges  all  the  more  clearly. 
Mr.  Woodward  is  at  great  pains  to  set  his  stage  properly,  and 
the  picture  of  colonial  life  that  emerges  is  vivid  and,  one  may 
believe,  adequate. 

Second   Paper:      Napoleon:    Ludwig's    Napoleon,    a    Man    of 
Destiny. 

By 

a.  Read   the  Envoy  first.     There  the  author  states  his   purpose  and 

indicates  his  attitude. 

b.  Follow  the  author  in  laying  stress,  not  on  the  facts  and  dates  of 

the  historian,  but  on  the  letters  and  acts,  conversations  and  in- 
cidents which  reveal  the  character  of  the  man  himself. 

c.  Your  paper  should  be,  what  the  book  itself  is,  an  exposition  of  the 

title,  "Napoleon,  Man  of  Destiny." 

"In  this  book,"  writes  Emil  Ludwig  in  the  Envoy  to  his  biog- 
raphy of  Napoleon,  "I  have  tried  to  write  the  inner  history  of 
Napoleon.,  .  .  We  have  been  concerned  with  the  Napoleonic 
figure  as  a  whole,  in  public  career  and  in  private  life,  as  repre- 
sentative of  all  mankind."  This  German  biographer,  like  the  Amer- 
ican, is  concerned  with  Napoleon  the  man,  and  with  the  mystery 
of  his  rise  to  great  place  and  his  fall.  "Must  we  really  and  truly 
believe,"  he  asks,  "that,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  mortal 
man,  the  understudy  of  a  demi-god,  stormed  across  modern  Europe 
and  remoulded  it  in  accordance  with  his  will?"  History  provides 
the  factual  answer;  the  modern  biographer  seeks  to  go  behind  the 
facts  of  history.  What  sort  of  a  man  was  this  Napoleon?  That 
is  the  biographer's  question,  and  to  its  answer  he  devotes  some  677 
pages. 

Macaulay's  schoolboy  knows  the  date  and  significance  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  This  biographer  devotes  scant  space  to  Austerlitz  itself 
(it  is  only  "a  new  song  in  the  rhapsody"),  for  he  is  much  more 
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interested  in  the  Napoleon  who  sat  down  to  a  simple  supper  in  a 
peasant's  hut  on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle  and  who  afterward 
wrote  to  his  wife :  "I  have  beaten  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies. 
Rather  tired  after  a  week  in  the  open,  when  the  nights  have  been 
chilly.  Tonight  I  shall  sleep  in  a  bed,  in  Prince  Kaunitz'  fine 
castle.    I'm  wearing  a  clean  shirt,  the  first  time  for  a  week." 

Thus  it  goes.  Napoleon  is  shown  as  a  man;  the  events  of  his 
life  as  "the  tragical  mask  of  destiny,"  a  destiny  that  is  elsewhere 
in  the  book  described  as  that  of  "one  who  wishes  to  walk  along 
the  course  he  has  planned  for  himself,  and  who  is  sacrificing  his 
human  happiness  to  this  heroical  monomania."  Once,  when  reply- 
ing to  a  letter  from  Josephine,  he  wrote :  "My  master  has  no  mercy 
on  me,  for  my  master  is  the  nature  of  things." 

Discussion:     Led  by 


a.  The  modern  biography:   tendencies  and  achievements. 

b.  Is  anything  of  real  worth  lost  in  destroying  some  of  the  legends 

and   myths   that   have   grown   up   about   the   great   men  of   the 
past? 

c.  Plutarch's  idea  of  biography. 

d.  Carlyle's  idea:     "History  is  but  the  biographies  of  the  world's  great 

men." 

Required  references: 

Woodward,  W.  EL,  George  Washington:  The  Image  and  the  Man. 

Boni  &  Liveright.   (1) 
Ludwig,  Emil:  Napoleon,  The  Man  of  Destiny.  Boni  &  Liveright  (2) 

Collateral  reading: 

Ludwig,  Emil:    Wilhelm  Hohenzollem,   The  Last  of  the  Kaisers. 

Putnam. 
Princess  Radziwill:     They  Knew  the  Washingtons.     Bobbs-Merrill. 
Guedalla,  Philip:     Palmerston.     Putnam. 
Guedalla,  Philip:    Fathers  of  the  Revolution.     Putnam. 
Sullivan,  Mark:  Our  Times.     Scribner. 
Overton,  Grant:  Mirrors  of  the  Year.    Stokes. 
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REQUIRED  REFERENCES 

Anderson,  Sherwood,  Tar.     Boni  &  Liveright.     (8)* 

Arabian  Nights.     (2) 

Boyd,  James.     Marching  On.     Scribner.    (7) 

Boynton,    Percy    H.    Some    Contemporary    Americans.      University    of 

Chicago  Press.    (3) 
Bromfield,  Louis.  Early  Autumn.     Stokes.      (1) 
Burt,  S.  The  Delectable  Mountains.     Scribner.     (12) 
Colum,  Padraic.     The  Road  Round  Ireland.     Macmillan.     (14) 
Dibble,  R.  F.  Mohammed.    Viking.     (2) 
Dunsany,  Lord.  //.  Putnam.      (2) 

Dunsany,  Lord.     Plays  of  Gods  and  Men.     Putnam.     (2) 
Durant,  Will.     The  Story  of  Philosophy.     Simon  and   Schuster.      (6) 
Erskine,  John.     Galahad.     Bobbs-Merrill.     (10) 
Farrar,  John.     The  Literary  Spotlight.     Doran.     (3) 
Feuchtwanger,   Lion.     Power.     Viking.    (7) 

Follett,  Barbara  Newhall.     The  House  Without  Windows.    Knopf.     (8) 
Glaspell,  Susan.     The  Road  to  the  Temple.     Stokes.     (15) 
Gordon,  Jan.    Modern  French  Painters.    Dodd,  Mead.   (13) 
Green,  Paul.     In  Abraham's  Bosom.     McBride.     (1) 
Handy,  W.  C.  Blues.    A.  and  C.  Boni.   (11) 
Hardy,  Thomas.     Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles.  Burt.     (4) 
Hey  ward,  Du  Bose.     Angel.     Doran.     (4) 
Lawrence,  T.  E.  Revolt  in  the  Desert.  Doran.     (2) 
Lewis,   Sinclair.     Elmer  Gantry.     Harcourt.      (9) 
Ludwig,  Emil.  Napoleon.    Boni  and  Liveright.     (16) 
Macy,   John.     The   Spirit    of   American   Literature.     Boni    and    Live- 
right.     (5) 
Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent.  The  King's  Henchman.     Harper.     (10) 
Mumford,  Lewis.     The  Golden  Day.     Boni  and  Liveright.     (5) 
O'Casey,  Sean.    The  Plough  and  the  Stars.    Macmillan.     (14) 
O'Casey,  Sean.     Two  Plays:  Juno  and  the  Paycock;  The  Shadoio  of  a 

Gunman.     Macmillan.     (14) 
Osgood,  Henry  0.  So  This  is  Jazz.    Little,  Brown.     (11) 
Pach,  Walter.     The  Masters  of  Modern  Art.     Viking.      (13) 
Perry,  Bliss.  The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals.     Houghton.     (5) 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox.     The  Time  of  Man.     Viking.      (4) 
Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington.     Tristram.     Macmillan.      (3) 
Rutter,  Frank.    Evolution  in  Modern  Art.     Dial.     (13) 
Schnitzler,  Arthur.     Rhapsody.     Simon  and   Schuster.     (13) 
Speyer,  Leonora.     Fiddler's  Farewell.     Knopf.     (1) 


*Note.      Number   in   parenthesis    after    each    book   indicates    the   meeting    in    which 
it  is   used. 
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Strong,  L.  A.  G.  Best  Poems  of  1926.    Dodd,  Mead.     (3) 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord.     Idyls  of  the  King.     (10) 

Warner,   Sylvia   Townsend.     Mr.  Fortune's  Maggot.     Viking.      (9) 

Wood,  Clement.    Poets  of  America.    Dutton.     (3) 

Woodward.     George  Washington:  The  Image  and  the  Man.     Boni  and 

Liveright.     (16) 
Woolf,  Virginia.     To  the  Lighthouse.     Harcourt.     (13) 
Wylie,  Elinor.     The  Orphan  Angel.     Knopf.     (12) 
Yeats,  William  Butler.  Autobiographies.     Macmillan.     (14) 

COLLATEEAL  HEADING 

It  is  suggested  that  every  club  studying  this  course  buy  a 
number  of  the  books  listed  here.  The  Extension  Division  does  not 
obligate  itself  to  lend  these  along  Avith  the  required  references. 

Allen,  Hervey.    Israfel:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  2  vols. 

Doran.     $10.00.      (5)* 
Ansky,  S.  The  Dybbuk.     (Translated  by  Alsberg  and  Katzin.)  Boni  and 

Liveright.  $2.00.      (10) 
Aubry,  Octave.     The  Empress  Might-Rave-Been.     Harper.     $2.50.     (7) 
Baring,  Maurice.     Daphne  Adeane.     Harper.     $2.50.     (12) 
Barrymore,  John.    Confessions  of  an  Actor.    Bobbs-Merrill.     $2.50.  (15) 
Beebe,  William.     The  Arcturus  Adventure.     Putnam.     $6.00.     (2) 
Behrman,  S.  N.  Second  Man.     Doubleday,  Page.  $1.00.   (10) 
Binyon,  Laurence.     The  Sirens.     Macmillan.     $2.00.      (3) 
Bradford,  Gamaliel.     Darwin.     Houghton.     $3.50.     (15) 
Bradley,  Will.     Launcelot  and  the  Ladies.     Harper.     $2.00.    (7) 
Brooks,  Van  Wyck.     Emerson  and  Others.     Dutton.     $3.00.    (5) 
Browne,  Lewis.     This  Believing  World.     Macmillan.     $3.50.      (6) 
Burlingame,  Roger.     Susan  Shane.     Scribner.     $2.00.      (12) 
Canfield,  Dorothy.     Her  Son's  Wife.     Harcourt.     $2.00.     (12) 
Cerf,  Barry,     Anatole  France.     Dial.     $4.00.     (15) 
Diehl,  Ludwig.     The  Sardonic  Smile.     Houghton.     $2.50.      (7) 
Dixelius,  Hildur.     The  Minister's  Daughter.     Dutton.     $2.50.      (12) 
Dorsey,  George  A.  The  Nature  of  Man.    Harper.     $1.00.     (6) 
Dukes,   Ashley.     Drama.      Holt.      $1.00.      (10) 

Dunning,  Phillip  and  Abbott,  George.     Broadway.     Doran.  $2.00.    (10) 
Perber,  Edna.     Show  Boat.     Doubleday,   Page.     $2.00.      (12) 
Flaccus,  Louis  W.  The  Spii-it  and  Substance  of  Art.    Crofts.     $3.50.  (6) 
Gale,  Zona,  Preface  to  Life.    Appleton.     $2.00.     (12) 
Galsworthy,  John.     The  Silver  Spoon.    Scribner.    $2.00.    (12) 
George,  W.  L.  Children  of  the  Morning.    Putnam.     $2.00.    (12) 
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Glasgow,  Ellen.  The  Romantic  Comedians.     Doubleday,  Page.     $2.50. 

(12) 
Gorman,  H.  S.  A  Yictorian  American.     Doran.     $5.00.     (5) 
Guedalla,  Philip.    Fathers  of  the  Revolution.     Putnam.     $3.50.     (16) 
Guedalla,  Philip.     Palmerston.     Putnam.     $5.00.    (16) 
Hopper,  De  Wolf.    Once  a  Clown  Alicays  a  Clown.    Little,  Brown.  $3.00. 

(15) 
Howe,  M.  A.  DeWolfe.     Causes  and  Their  Champions.     Little,  Brown. 

$4.00.      (15) 
Hurlbut,  William.     Bride  of  the  Lamb.     Boni  and   Liveright.     $2.00. 

(10) 
Huxley,  Julian  S.  The  Stream  of  Life.     Harper.     $1.00.     (6) 
Jeffers,  Robinson.    Roan  Stallion — Tamar.    Boni  and  Liveright.    $3.00. 

(3) 
Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.     Spell  Land.     Dutton.     $2.00.     (13) 
Kelly,  George.    Daisy  Mayme.    Little,  Brown.     $1.50.     (10) 
Keyserling,  Hermann  A.,  Graf  von.     The  Booh  of  Marriage.    Harcourt. 

$5.00.   (6) 
Lindsay,  Vachel.    The  Candle  in  the  Cabin.    Appleton.    $2.00.  (3) 
Ludwig,  Emil.     Wilhelm  Hohenzollern.     Putnam.     $5.00.     (16) 
Mantle,  Burns.     The  Best  Plays  of  1925-26.    Dodd,  Mead.  $3.00.     (10) 
Marks,  Jeannette.     The  Merry  Merry  Cuckoo.    Appleton.     $2.00.     (10) 
Martin,  Everett  Dean.  The  Meaning  of  a  Liberal  Education.     Norton. 

$3.00.     (6) 
Meynell,  Everard.    The  Life  of  Francis  Thompson.   Scribner.  $2.50.  (15) 
Minnigerode,  Meade.     Cordelia  Chantrell.    Putnam.     $2.00.     (7) 
Montague,  C.  E.  Rough  Justice.    Doubleday,  Page.     $2.00.     (12) 
Muir,  Edwin.    The  Marionette.    Viking.     $1.75.     (12) 
Myers,  Walter  L.     The  Later  Realism.     University  of  Chicago  Press. 

$2.00.  (12) 
O'Brien,  Edward  J.  The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1926.    Dodd,  Mead.    $2.50. 

(12) 
Overton,  Grant.  Mirrors  of  the  Year.    Stokes.    $4.00.     (16) 
Parrish,  Anne.    Tomorrow  Morning.    Harper.    $2.00.     (12) 
Pound,  Ezra.     Personae:  The  Collected  Poems  of  Ezra  Pound.     Boni 

and  Liveright.  $3.50.     (3) 
Prichard,  Katharine  S.  Working  Bullocks.    Viking.    $2.00.     (12) 
Radziwill,    Princess.      They   Knew    the   Washingtons.      Bobbs-Merrill. 

$3.00.   (16) 
Riesenberg,  Felix.    East  Side  West  Side.    Harcourt.    $2.50.     (13) 
Rolland,  Romain.    Mother  and  Son.     Holt.    $2.50.     (12) 
West,    Rebecca,    ed.     Selected  Poems    of    Carl     Sandburg.      Harcourt. 

$2.00.      (3) 
Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglas.    The  Old  Countess.    Houghton.    $2.50.     (12) 
Seitz,  Don  C.     Uncommon  Americans.     Bobbs-Merrill.     $3.50.     (15) 
Sitwell,  Osbert.     Before  the  Bombardment.     Doran.     $2.50.      (12) 
Steger,  Jane.    Leaves  from  a  Secret  Journal.    Little,  Brown,  $2.00.  (15) 
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Sterling,  George.     Robinson  Jeffers.    Boni  and  Liveright.    $1.00.   (3) 
Stoll,  Elmer  Edgar.     Shakespeare  Studies.     Macmillan.     $4.00.     (6) 
Sullivan,  Mark.     Our  Times.    Scribner.     $5.00.   (16) 
Symonds,  John  Addington.     Benvemito  Cellini.     Scribner.    $2.50.     (15) 
Tarkington,  Booth.     The  Plutocrat.     Doubleday,  Page.  $2.00.      (12) 
Teasdale,  Sara.    The  Dark  of  the  Moon.    Macmillan.    $1.50.     (3) 
Turner,  Walter  J.  Great  Names.  An  Anthology.     Dial.     $5.00.     (15) 
Walrond,  Eric.     Tropic  Death.     $2.50.     Boni  and  Liveright.     (12) 
Wilkinson,   Marguerite.     Citadels.     Macmillan,   $1.50.      (3) 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  ADVENTURES  IN  READ- 
ING: CURRENT  BOOKS,  1926-1927,  is  $7.00  for  which  ten 
copies  of  the  program  will  be  supplied.  The  required  references 
will  be  loaned  to  club  members  upon  request.  For  convenience  in 
ordering  material,  application  blanks  will  be  supplied  to  all 
registered  clubs. 

All  clubs,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  which  have  not  paid  their 
regular  registration  fee  for  this  course,  are  considered  non-reg- 
istered clubs.  Members  of  such  clubs  are  charged  twenty-five 
cents,  in  addition  to  postage  both  ways,  on  each  package  of  ma- 
terial sent  to  them.  The  Extension  Division  is  always  glad  to 
render  assistance  to  all  clubs,  and  asks  that  the  members  co- 
operate to  make  this  service  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Copies  of  any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  study  course  may 
be  secured  through  the  Extension  Division  at  the  publishers'  price. 

THE  LOAN  OF  BOOKS 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Women's  Clubs 
Section  of  the  Extension  Division  upon  the  following  terms : 

The  club  must  register  and  pay  the  required  fee,  or  individual 
members  must  pay  the  special  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
request.  The  secretary  should  order  material  at  least  two  weeks 
before  it  is  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books  by  return  mail  will  be 
attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that  they  will  reach  their 
destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  may  be  kept  by  the  borrower  for 
two  weeks.  An  allowance  of  six  days  over  the  two  weeks  is  made 
for  transportation  both  ways.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books 
will  be  extended  one  week,  provided  there  is  not  at  the  time  a 
waiting  list  for  the  material.  In  requesting  a  renewal  the  club 
member  should  state  the  authors  and  titles  of  books  in  her  posses- 
sion, her  club  registration  number,  and  the  date  on  which  this 
material  was  issued  (this  date  is  stamped  in  red  ink  on  the  card 
pocket  of  each  book  or  pamphlet).  The  club  is  subject  to  a  fine 
of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over  two  weeks. 
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Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club.  This 
includes  the  actual  amount  of  postage  needed  to  carry  the  package 
plus  five  cents  for  packing  and  wrapping. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  bulletin  to 

"Women's  Club  Section 
University  Extension  Division 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXTENSION  CLASSES  DEFINED 

As  a  part  of  its  extension  service,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  conducts  extension  classes  in  many  of  the  communities 
of  the  state.  These  classes  are  taught  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity faculty  and  the  work  corresponds  very  closely  to  that  given 
in  courses  at  the  University.  The  same  credit  is  given  for  work 
completed  in  extension  classes  as  for  work  completed  in  residence, 
provided  the  university  entrance  requirements  are  met  by  the  exten- 
sion class  students.  Students  not  wishing  credit  are  also  eligible  for 
the  classes.  Extension  class  work  does  not  conflict  with  nor  duplicate 
the  work  offered  by  local  high  schools  through  either  day  or  evening 
classes — the  work  is  distinctly  of  university  grade.  Courses  of 
both  a  vocational  and  a  cultural  nature  are  offered. 

PURPOSE  OF  EXTENSION  CLASSES 

Extension  classes  are  offered  to  serve  the  needs  of  ambitious 
men  and  women  of  any  age  or  training  who  desire  the  advan- 
tages of  university  training  but  who  cannot  attend  a  university 
or  college.  They  form  one  of  the  principal  methods  by  which 
the  University  is  carried  to  the  people  of  the  state  and  help  to  make 
the  state  the  campus  of  the  University. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Any  one  in  the  state  will  be  admitted  to  an  extension  class  upon 
payment  of  the  class  fee  and  submission  of  evidence  of  ability  to 
pursue  the  course  profitably.  Four  classes  of  students  may  thus  be 
reached:  (1)  Those  who  wish  to  join  the  class  and  attend  the  lec- 
tures but  who  do  not  care  to  work  up  the  class  assignments  nor  take 
the  final  examination.  These  students  can  receive  no  credit  for  the 
course.  (2)  Those  who  cannot  meet  the  entrance  requirements  but 
who  wish  to  work  up  the  class  assignments  and  take  the  final  ex- 
amination. Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  students  in 
this  group  will  be  entitled  to  a  non-credit  certificate.  (3)  Those 
who  wish  to  receive  university  degree  credit  for  the  course.     This 
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group  must  satisfy  the  regular  entrance  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity, must  attend  the  prescribed  number  of  class  meetings,  and 
must  complete  all  assignments.  (4)  Teachers  who  wish  certifica- 
tion credit  only. 

CLASS  ORGANIZATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  students  is  required  for  an  extension 
class.  To  register  for  an  extension  class  the  student  must  fur- 
nish all  the  information  requested  on  a  registration  blank  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  and  must  pay  the  registration  fee.  Since 
extension  classes  are  distributed  over  a  wide  area  of  the  state  and 
are  conducted  in  a  number  of  relatively  small  communities,  it  is 
difficult  to  announce  definitely  in  advance  the  course  or  courses  that 
will  be  offered  in  each  extension  center  or  to  announce  a  specific  time 
for  registration.  Any  community  in  the  state  may  have  an  extension 
class,  and  those  interested  in  working  up  the  necessary  enrollments 
are  requested  to  write  to  the  University  Extension  Division  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  Bureau  of  Class  Instruction  will  then  furnish  registration 
blanks  on  which  to  secure  enrollments  and,  in  addition,  will  aid  ma- 
terially in  organizing  the  class  by  making  general  announcements 
concerning  the  course  or  courses  through  local  newspapers  and  through 
other  agencies  which  the  Division  has  at  its  command.  The  best 
work  can  be  done  in  extension  classes  when  they  are  composed  of 
students  nearly  alike  in  training,  ability,  and  interest.  This  fact 
should  be  fully  realized  by  those  interested  in  securing  enrollments 
for  a  class.  Application  blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  any 
one  interested  in  organizing  an  extension  class. 

EXTENSION  CENTERS 

Any  city  or  community  in  the  state  in  which  the  University 
conducts  extension  classes  is  called  an  extension  center.  Many 
different  courses  may  be  offered  in  one  center.  The  number  of  centers 
in  which  class  work  is  offered  is  limited  only  by  the  demands  of 
the  people  of  the  state  and  the  resources  of  the  University.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  extension  classes  are  taught 
by  members  of  the  University  faculty  who  have  residence  teaching 
schedules,  most  of  the  extension  centers  at  present  will  have  to  be 
near   Chapel   Hill.     Full-time   extension   teachers   have   been   added 
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to  the  faculty  of  some  departments,  however,  and  this  makes  possible 
the  organization  of  extension  centers  in  more  remote  sections  of 
the  state. 

EXTENSION  TERM 

The  extension  class  teaching  year  will  be  divided  into  two  semes- 
ters of  sixteen  weeks  each.  The  first  (fall)  semester  of  each  year 
begins  the  first  of  October  and  ends  with  the  month  of  January; 
the  second  (spring)  semester  commences  the  first  of  February  and 
ends  in  May. 

In  communities  where  courses  for  teachers  are  conducted  during 
the  fall  semester,  the  work  will  be  continued  through  the  spring 
semester,  provided  the  enrollment  in  the  spring  courses  meets  the 
minimum  requirements.  Generally  the  first  half  (section  "a")  of  a 
full  course  will  be  given  during  the  fall  semester  and  the  second 
half  (section  "b")  of  the  same  course  will  be  given  during  the  spring 
semester.  In  this  way  one-half  course  (the  equivalent  of  two  semes- 
ter hours)  may  be  completed  during  the  fall  semester  and  another 
half  course  may  be  completed  during  the  spring  semester.  In  some 
instances  two  half  courses  may  be  offered  in  a  community  during 
either  the  fall  or  spring  semester. 

FEES 

A  registration  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  each  student  for  each 
course  in  which  he  enrolls  in  any  extension  semester.  This  fee  goes 
to  pay  the  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  the  instructor.  This 
registration  fee  is  the  only  cost  to  the  student  other  than  the  price 
of  the  textbook  or  other  class  materials  that  may  be  required  by  the 
instructor.  JSTo  fee  or  part  of  fee  can  be  refunded  once  a  class  has 
begun. 

A  certificate  or  diploma,  size,  9"  x  12",  suitable  to  be  framed,  will 
be  sent  upon  request  to  each  student  upon  completion  of  a  course, 
at  a  cost  to  the  student  of  $1.00.  All  students  completing  courses 
receive  free  of  charge  a  small  card,  3"  x  5",  giving  all  necessary  in- 
formation concerning  completed  courses. 

TEXTBOOKS 

In  order  to  insure  the  availability  of  textbooks  at  the  first  meeting 
of  each  extension  class,  the  Division  will  order  the  books  and  other 
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necessary  class  material  in  advance.  These  books  or  materials  will 
be  sold  to  the  students  at  the  regular  retail  price  and  must  be  paid 
for  at  the  time  they  are  distributed.  The  Division  cannot  open  text- 
book accounts  with  students. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Package  Library  Service 
to  loan  many  of  the  books  in  the  University  library  to  extension  class 
students  as  supplementary  material.  The  method  of  operation  will 
be  explained  to  the  extension  class  instructors,  who  in  turn  will 
explain  it  to  their  classes.  For  some  classes  a  special  library  of  books 
will  be  deposited  in  the  extension  class  center  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  these  books  to  be  returned  to  the  University  as  soon  as  the 
class  is  ended. 

CLASS  MEETING 

Each  class  will  meet  at  least  once  a  week  in  some  suitable  building 
convenient  to  the  students,  and  at  some  hour  convenient  to  both 
students  and  instructor.  Generally  these  classes  will  be  held  in  the 
evenings,  commencing  at  about  seven-thirty.  Each  meeting,  unless 
otherwise  arranged,  will  be  for  a-  period  of  an  hour  and  forty-five 
minutes.  There  will  be  sixteen  such  meetings — generally  one  meeting 
each  week  until  the  course  is  completed. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  student  to  attend  the  class  meeting  regularly. 
Eor  credit  towards  a  degree,  or  for  credit  towards  raising  the  grade 
of  a  teacher's  certificate,  attendance  at  fourteen  of  the  sixteen 
meetings  is  required.  In  cases  of  sickness  or  other  unusual  con- 
ditions, however,  a  student  may  be  excused  for  additional  absences 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor.  For  a  non-credit 
certificate  given  by  the  University  for  completing  a  course,  attendance 
at  three-fourths  of  the  meetings  is  required. 

CREDIT 

All  of  the  courses  offered  in  extension  classes  count  towards  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  the  appropriate  school  or  college.  Some  of  the 
courses  may  count  towards  the  master's  degree.  The  Division  of 
Certification  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will 
credit  appropriate  courses  in  extension  class  work  towards  state 
teachers'  certificates.    Therefore,  a  teacher  may,  by  the  extension  class 
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method,  earn  both  degree  and  certification  credit  on  the  same  course 
at  the  same  time.  Holders  of  standard  state  certificates  may  receive 
certification  credit  for  work  completed  in  extension  even  though  they 
cannot  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University.  ~No  subject 
previously  taken  in  any  institution  for  which  degree  credit  or  certifica- 
tion credit  has  already  been  given  can  be  taken  for  credit  in  an  ex- 
tension class. 

Amount  of  Credit — Each  extension  class  consists  of  sixteen  double 
periods  and  is  the  equivalent  of  a  half  course  in  the  University.  In 
terms  of  certification  credit  or  credit  in  other  colleges  this  is  two 
semester   hours. 

All  academic  courses  offered  by  extension  classes  will  give  credit 
toward  either  the  Elementary,  the  Primary,  the  Grammar  Grade  or 
the  High  School  certificate. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  accept  seven  and 
one-half  semester  hours  of  extension  work  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
six-weeks'  summer  school.  Teachers  who  completed  a  summer  school 
unit  by  extension  prior  to  October  1,  1924,  will  be  allowed  a  summer 
school  unit  for  each  six  semester  hours  of  work  until  the  certificate 
has  been  raised  one  class. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  teachers  to  complete  a  full  summer  school 
unit  during  the  teaching  year  in  which  the  work  is  begun.  The  work 
done  on  a  summer  school  unit  during  one  teaching  year  may  be 
carried  over  to  the  following  year  and  the  unit  completed  then,  or 
credits  earned  by  extension  class  instruction  may  be  supplemented 
by  correspondence  work.  Teachers  in  service  are  advised  not  to 
take  more  than  four  half  courses  in  extension  during  a  teaching  year. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  one  summer 
school  unit  of  work  while  in  summer  school  may  complete  the  unit  by 
extension. 

The  maximum  amount  of  extension  work  which  the  University 
will  alloAv  to  be  applied  toward  a  degree  is  one  and  one-half  years 
(twenty-seven  half  courses).  This  work  may  be  done  by  class  in- 
struction exclusively,  by  correspondence  exclusively,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  class  and  correspondence  study.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  extension  work  which  may  be  done  for  certification 
credit. 
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Entrance  Requirements — If  degree  credit  is  desired  for  an  extension 
class,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  means  that  a  scholastic  record  showing  at  least  fifteen 
units  from  an  accredited  high  school  must  be  filed  with  the  Division. 
Blanks  will  be  furnished  for  this  purpose.  Applicants  for  advanced 
standing  may  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes 
when  credit  for  work  completed  at  other  institutions  has  been  properly 
transferred  to  the  University  and  accepted  by  the  examining  commit- 
tee.    Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

If  certification  credit  only  is  desired  by  a  teacher,  the  requirement 
for  entrance  upon  extension  class  work  is  a  standard  certificate.  This 
means  any  certificate  except  One-Year  Temporary,  Provisional  A, 
and  Provisional  B.  If  certification  credit  only  is  desired,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  transfer  the  scholastic  record  to  the  University. 

The  Extension  Division  will  not  pass  upon  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  students  applying  for  degree  credit  at  the  time  of  admission 
to  the  classes.  Students  entering  for  the  first  time  will  be  responsible 
for  determining  if  they  can  meet  the  requirements.  Before  the 
completion  of  the  course,  however,  the  student  must  submit  an  official 
transcript  of  his  scholastic  work,  which  will  be  passed  upon  by  the 
University  registrar.  The  student  will  be  held  responsible  for  securing 
this  record  and  submitting  it  to  the  Extension  Division.  The  Ex- 
tension Division  can  not  attempt  to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
teachers  to  receive  certification  credit  on  extension  class  courses.  Each 
teacher  must  know  whether  or  not  he  holds  a  standard  state  certificate 
which  will  entitle  him  to  receive  certification  credit  on  extension  class 
work. 

Master  s  Degree  Credit — The  administrative  board  of  the  Graduate 
School  has  voted  to  allow  credit  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses,  or 
four  half  courses  (eight  semester  hours)  towards  the  master's  degree 
for  work  completed  in  approved  extension  classes  conducted  under  the 
same  conditions  as  prevail  for  graduate  courses  in  residence.  This 
does  not  affect  the  year's  residence  required,  except  that  teachers  in 
service  may  complete  the  residence  requirements  in  two  and  one-half 
summer  quarters  (five  summer  terms  instead  of  six). 

If  graduate  credit  is  desired  for  work  completed  in  extension,  a 
petition  must  be  filed  in  the  graduate  office  stating  the  name  and 
character  of  the  course  completed,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
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preparation  of  assignments,  and  the  number  of  class  hours.  The  in- 
structor will  also  furnish  a  statement  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
applicant's  work.  Forms  on  which  to  apply  for  graduate  credit  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

Before  graduate  credit  will  be  allowed  for  an  extension  class,  the 
student  must  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  in  the  Graduate 
School.  This  necessitates  that  a  record  of  all  work  completed  at 
other  colleges  or  universities  must  be  transferred  to  this  University 
on  blanks  furnished  for  this  purpose.  A  student  who  enters  an  ex- 
tension class  desiring  to  obtain  graduate  credit  should  understand 
that  no  guarantee  can  be  given  beforehand  that  he  wiH  receive 
graduate  credit. 

Before  registering  for  graduate  credit  in  any  extension  class  the 
student  should  ascertain,  by  communicating  with  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion, whether  or  not  the  class  is  of  graduate  rank. 

For  graduate  credit  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  must  be  made  on  each 
course.  One-half  of  the  total  work  required  for  a  graduate  degree 
must  be  of  the  grade  of  B  or  higher. 

Professional  Subjects — A  teacher  who  needs  professional  courses 
must  be  sure  to  choose  them  in  his  own  professional  field.  For  in- 
stance :  A  primary  teacher  cannot  receive  professional  credit  for  a 
course  in  High  School  Methods.  The  Extension  Division  can  give 
the  information  as  to  what  kind  of  professional  credit  each  extension 
class  gives.  Each  teacher  should  secure  this  information  before  en- 
rolling. 

Transferring  Credit — A  record  of  the  work  completed  towards  a 
degree  in  extension  will  be  transferred  to  another  institution  when  this 
request  is  made  by  the  student.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
makes  no  distinction  between  degree  credit  obtained  in  extension  and 
that  obtained  in  residence,  except  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  extension  work  that  may  count  towards  a  degree.  But  the 
University  cannot  determine  the  policy  of  other  institutions  in  refer- 
ence to  accepting  towards  their  degrees  credit  for  work  completed  in 
extension  here.  There  are  very  few  standard  colleges  or  universities 
at  this  time,  however,  that  do.  not  accept  credit  for  work  completed 
through  extension  class  instruction  in  standard  colleges  or  universities. 
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The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  to  be  applied  towards  teachers'  certificates  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  students.  The  State  Department  has  re- 
quested the  Extension  Division  to  transfer  credit  for  this  purpose  only 
at  the  end  of  the  University  academic  year — June  30 — and  on 
September  30. 

COURSES  OFFERED 

It  is  not  practicable  to  offer  in  extension  some  courses  that  are 
being  given  at  the  University.  Certain  courses  by  their  very  nature 
cannot  be  offered  as  extension  classes  under  present  conditions.  Courses 
that  require  expensive  laboratory  facilities  are  an  example.  In 
general,  however,  whenever  the  nature  of  a  course  now  being  offered 
in  residence  is  such  that  it  may  be  offered  in  extension,  and  when  as 
many  as  fifteen  students  in  any  community  in  the  state  register  for 
it,  the  Extension  Division  will  try  to  provide  an  instructor.  The 
regular  University  catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request,  will 
furnish  information  in  regard  to  courses. 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 

Extension  classes,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor  basis. 
The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  century  of  tradi- 
tions developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A  student 
who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest  work 
is  not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed  from  the 
University  by  his  fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest  above  all 
other  qualities.  Each  extension  class  student  is  on  his  honor  to  do 
only  honest  work. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been 
false  to  the  pledge  of  honor. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY 

A  great  many  communities  in  North  Carolina  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  university  brought  to  them  merely  for  the  asking.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  through  the  Extension  Division  is  eager 
to  serve  the  state.  A  request  addressed  to  the  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill,  N".  C.  will  make  this  service  available. 
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INTRODUCTION 
I 

Realizing  the  Personality  of  America 

The  plan  of  study  set  forth  in  this  bulletin  affords  opportunity 
for  an  examination  of  the  bases  of  our  liberties.  It  is  a  time 
of  testing  of  all  free  institutions,  whether  or  not  they  shall  endure. 
They  are  subject  to  decay  if  they  lose  touch  with  an  actively- 
interested  citizenship,  for  even  democratic  institutions  become 
tyrannous  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  immune 
because  the  people  whom  they  are  supposed  to  represent  have 
lost  the  will  or  the  power  to  hold  them  to  account.  They  are 
subject  to  decay,  also,  if  they  fail  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  and  protection 
they  exist.  And  they  are  subject  to  the  assaults  made  by  those 
who  would  define  liberty  in  terms  of  class  privilege,  or  who  would 
abolish  the  forms  of  government  in  a  vain  pursuit  of  ideal 
liberty.  A  free  government  is  not  a  self-perpetuating  machine, 
constructed  and  set  in  motion  in  the  dim  past  by  patriarchs  who 
are  reverenced  on  national  feast  days  as  the  founders.  It  is  a 
living  tree,  whose  roots  are  in  the  people.  Unless  it  can  draw 
through  those  roots  the  materials  of  life,  with  assurance  that 
the  contact  will  continue  without  interruption,  the  tree  will  die, 
and  will  be  cut  down  to  be  burnt. 

The  Body  and  the  Soul 

Now,  these  bases  of  our  liberties  are  twofold.  There  are  the 
body  and  the  soul.  The  body  is  the  framework,  the  institutions 
through  which  government  operates.  The  Constitution,  with  its 
provisions  for  the  branches  of  government  and  the  mode  of  their 
selection,  is  of  the  body.  So  also  is  the  whole  vast  framework 
through  which  the  Constitution  is  expressed,  the  machinery  of 
government.  The  good  citizen  seeks  to  know  all  the  details  of 
this  body  of  our  institutions.  The  Constitution  should  not  be 
defined,  as  the  school  boy  defined  it,  as  the  part  in  the  back  of  the 
history-book  that  nobody  reads.  Its  provisions  should  be 
known,  exactly,  by  every  citizen,  and  the  provisions  for  state  and 
county  and  municipal  government  as  well. 


But  this  knowledge,  no  matter  how  exact,  is  not  sufficient. 
The  soul  of  our  institutions  is  the  power  that  informs  those  insti- 
tutions, making  them  alive.  It  is  to  be  sought,  first,  in  our  his- 
tory and  in  the  history  of  the  great  race  to  which  we  belong.  It 
is  to  be  sought,  also,  more  subtly,  more  pervasively,  in  the  great 
utterances,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  poets  and  orators  have 
defined  it.  Poets,  says  Shelley,  are  the  unacknowledged 
legislators  of  the  world,  by  which  he  meant  that  the  passion  for 
liberty,  the  reverence  for  law,  the  sense  of  social  justice,  as  uttered 
in  living  verse  by  men  to  whom  this  passion,  this  reverence,  this 
justice  transcended  all  other  earthly  things,  have  been  the  founda- 
tions on  which  free  government  has  been  built. 

Besides  what  in  schools  we  call  "civil  government,"  therefore, 
we  shall  draw  upon  these  spiritual  bases  of  our  institutions  in 
order  to  keep  that  which  is  their  body,  healthful  and  free  from 
decay.  The  future  of  America  depends  not  merely  on  our  con- 
tinuing to  observe  the  forms  laid  down  in  the  Constitution — the 
succession  of  political  campaigns  and  elections,  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage;  not  merely  on  assertions  of  Americanism 
and  loyalty  to  our  institutions,  but  also  upon  the  degree  to  which 
we  keep  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  ideals  of  which 
our  institutions  of  government  are  but  the  outward  symbol,  so 
that  these  institutions  are  created  anew  by  each  generation  as 
it  plays  its  part  in  America's  life.  There  is  a  twofold  obedience: 
obedience  to  the  forms  through  which  our  government  is  ex- 
pressed, and  obedience  to  the  spirit  which  is  the  real  America. 

Educating  for  Citizenship 

The  bearing  of  these  truths  upon  education  for  citizenship 
is  immediate  and  profound.  This  bulletin,  for  example,  will 
come  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
render  a  greater  service  to  such  education  than  is  perhaps  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  class  of  our  citizens.  Some  of  them  are 
themselves  teachers,  and  can  apply  directly  the  lessons  of  this 
course  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  rule  America 
in  the  next  generation.  Others  are  parents,  whose  influence  in 
forming  in  their  children  not  merely  high  ideals  of  conduct 
but  American  ideals  is  incalculable.  Still  others  by  the  simple 
influence  of  personality  can  spread  far  and  wide  a  conception  of 
the  personality  of  America. 


Education  for  citizenship  means  realization  of  the  personality 
of  America.  Personality  is  not  garb  or  gesture.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  appraised.  It  cannot  be  purchased  in  a  depart- 
ment store.,  It  is  felt  rather  than  seen.  Its  quality  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  intensity  with  which  it  makes  itself  felt. 
The  realization  of  the  personality,  the  essence  of  America,  comes 
not  through  being  letter  perfect  in  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  names  of  the  officers  of  government  or  the  battles 
of  the  Revolution.  It  does  not  consist  in  percentages,  100  per  cent 
or  any  other.  It  cannot  be  acquired  as  knowledge  about  running 
an  automobile,  or  accounting,  or  raising  poultry  for  profit  may 
be  acquired.  Neither  is  it  dependent  on  the  accident  of  birth. 
A  boy  born  of  parents  who  speak  no  English  may  have  a  more 
compelling  sense  of  the  meaning  of  America  than  his  school- 
mate whose  ancestry  goes  back  to  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia 
or  Massachusetts.  By  every  possible  means  this  sense  of  the 
personality  of  America  must  be  developed  if  America  is  to  con- 
tinue to  possess  any  personality  worth  preserving.  And  it  is  not 
with  a  vague  or  emotional  or  ineffective  means  that  the  work 
set  forth  in  this  course  has  to  do.  ~No  one  can  come  into  contact 
with  this  body  of  material  without  seeing  in  sharper  outline  and 
in  more  dynamic  terms  that  Constitution  of  which  the  document 
conceived  and  set  down  in  words  by  the  founders  of  the  republic 
is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign. 

II 

The    Anglo-American    Ideal    of    Eree    Government    and    its 

Enemy 

The  course  of  reading  which  this  bulletin  outlines  as  a  program 
has  several  features  which  those  who  use  it  should  keep  constantly 
in  mind. 

The  Threefold  Unity 

In  the  first  place,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  American  ideals 
of  government  and  even  the  forms  in  which  these  ideals  are  ex- 
pressed have  their  origin  in  England;  that  free  government  in 
America  and  free  government  in  England  are  but  different  forms 
of  the  same  ideals.  These  ideals,  constituting  the  soul  of  our  con- 
ception of  free  government,  form,  as  we  saw  a  moment  ago,  a 
threefold   unity.      They   embrace   passion   for   liberty,   reverence 
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for  law,  and  sense  of  social  justice.  There  can  be  no  training  for 
citizenship,  as  we  understand  citizenship,  unless  these  three 
strands  are  woven  into  its  texture.  This  weaving  process  is  not 
merely  a  process  of  definition;  the  three  strands  are  not  moral 
precepts,  headings  for  the  main  divisions  of  a  treatise  on  govern- 
ment. To  regard  them  as  phrases  alone  is  to  incur  the  danger 
that  other  phrases,  some  of  them  exceedingly  plausible,  often 
heard  in  these  days,  may  be  substituted  for  them.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  wholly  different  conception  of  the  ideal  state,  which 
has  many  millions  of  adherents  in  the  world  today..  It  is  a  mili- 
tant conception,  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  for  a  trial  of  strength 
with  the  ideal  that  we  recognize  as  American.  It  stresses  liberty, 
but  it  is  a  liberty  that  differs  widely  from  ours.  It  has  no  rever- 
ence for  law  as  we  understand  law.  Its  social  justice  means 
favor  to  a  class,  long  oppressed  and  now  to  be  regnant  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  other  elements  of  which  society  is  composed.  But 
these  three  strands  of  English  and  American  political  idealism 
spring  from  no  arbitrary  or  fantastic  or  doctrinaire  synthesis; 
they  are  a  living  organism.  They  were  not  manufactured;  they 
grew.  We  cannot  sense  their  full  significance  by  studying  the 
facts  about  British  governmental  administration  or  the  provi- 
sions of  the  American  Constitution ;  we  must  feel  them  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  intense  personality,  a  personality  that  has  grown 
by  slow  stages  for  a  thousand  years.  For  their  beginnings  we 
shall  need  to  go  far  back  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1.     The  Passion  for  Liberty 

The  first  of  these,  the  passion  for  liberty,  is  everywhere  man- 
ifest in  English  and  American  history,  in  their  institutions,  and 
in  their  literatures.  It  is  the  spirit  brooding  over  that  scene  at 
Runnymede,  where  the  nobles  presented  their  parchment  to  the 
King  on  the  island,  while  the  banks  were  crowded  with  men  who 
were  looking  upon  the  signing  of  their  first  charter.  It  is  the 
spirit  that  threw  off  the  tyranny  of  the  church  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  championed  a  free  England  against  the  Spanish 
Philip.  It  is  the  spirit  that  informs  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare, 
the  poems  and  prose  works  of  Milton.     In  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury  it  found  expression  in  the  songs  of  Burns  as  intensely  as  in 
the  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry.  It  is  the  spirit  that  is  summed 
up  in  Wordsworth's  lines: 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. 

It  means  freedom  of  opportunity  for  the  fullest  development  of 
whatever  power  the  individual  may  possess.  It  sent  English- 
men into  exile,  that  in  the  wilderness  they  might  find  the  liberty 
denied  them  at  home.  It  made  of  Englishmen  the  champions  of 
Greece  struggling  against  the  Turk,  and  of  Italians  striving  for 
national  unity,  and  it  made  Englishmen  and  Americans  brothers 
once  more  in  the  contest  with  Prussianism.  Every  page 
of  our  national  literature,  English  and  American,  breathes  this 
passion  for  liberty.  Governments  may  for  the  moment  attempt 
to  stifle  it,  but  it  bursts  into  fiercer  flame  the  more  it  is  repressed. 
Translated  into  action  it  has  brought  about  government  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  citizens  who  constitute  it.  It  has  abolished 
class  distinctions.    It  has  made  men  masters  of  their  own  careers. 

2.     Reverence  for  Law 

The  second  is  reverence  for  law.  The  passion  for  liberty, 
unchecked,  spells  anarchy.  The  excesses  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  more  recent  excesses  of  revolution  in  Russia  are 
foreign  to  our  tradition.  In  the  struggle  between  King  and 
Parliament  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  issue  was  always  the 
legal  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy.  Burke's  defense 
of  the  colonists  in  America  was  based  on  his  conception  of  their 
rights  as  Englishmen.  The  rebellion  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia was  based  on  the  same  foundations  of  English  citizenship. 
Discipline,  restraint,  was  insisted  upon  by  John  Milton  as  co- 
equal with  liberty  itself.  It  finds  expression  in  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  a  brief  form  of  government  drawn  up  by  men  who 
were  voluntary  exiles  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  who  put  on 
record  their  belief  that  such  a  compact,  freely  entered  upon  as 
a  means  of  placing  restraints  upon  themselves,  would  prove  more 
binding  than  any  patent  set  up  for  them  by  a  king.     It  is  a  part 
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of  the  deepest  British  and  American  instinct  to  hold  their  laws 
and  institutions  in  a  reverence  that  is  more  impressive  because 
it  is  self-imposed. 

3.     The  Sense  of  Social  Justice 

And  the  third  strand  in  this  unity  which  forms  our  ideal  of 
citizenship  is  the  sense  of  social  justice.  This  element  has  been 
of  slower  growth.  The  social  justice  that  was  sought  at  Runny- 
mede  was  for  the  noble,  not  the  commoner.  In  some  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age  of  Chaucer  there  is  expression  of  a  belief  in  the 
rights  of  the  poor  man,  and  in  Robin  Hood  those  who  were  de- 
nied justice  by  the  courts  found  a  chamjDion.  But  it  is  not  until 
the  time  of  Thomas  Paine  and  Robert  Burns  that  social  justice 
for  all  classes  becomes  a  cardinal  principle.  From  that  time,  the 
period  of  the  founding  of  the  American  nation,  we  meet  it  con- 
stantly in  our  literature.  Complete  social  justice  has  not  yet 
been  attained.  The  stress  has  too  long  been  upon  the  right  of 
self-development,  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  as  belonging  to  him  who  is  strong  enough  to  seize 
upon  them.  Hence  the  threatened  danger  of  a  new  war  of 
classes.  But  the  feeling  for  social  justice  is  implicit  in  every 
step  of  the  long  evolution  of  British  and  American  institutions. 
To  translate  the  passion  for  liberty  and  the  reverence  for  law 
into  terms  that  guarantee  to  the  humblest  citizen  the  fullest  jus- 
tice is  to  assure  the  safety  of  our  institutions  against  the  assault 
of  Bolshevism. 

Ill 
Our  Heritage  and  the  New  War  of  Ideals 

The  menace  of  Bolshevism  can  never  be  removed  by  building 
a  fence  against  it  and  throwing  out  of  the  reserved  enclosure 
the  apostles  of  a  theory  that  seeks  the  destruction  of  the  western 
democracies.  Such  attempts  have  been  made  very  often  in  the 
past :  deportation,  laws  against  heresies  of  all  kinds,  even  whole- 
sale massacres.  The  existing  social  order  has  always  believed 
that  the  sum  of  righteousness  belonged  in  it  and  that  all  who 
set  up  a  contrary  theory  were  anarchists,  heretics,  and  outlaws. 
Where  the  existing  social  order,  originally  sound,  had  become 
worm-eaten,  its  ruin  was  inevitable.  There  is  one  way,  and 
only  one   way,   to  combat  an   aggressive  and   revolutionary   doc- 
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trine.  This  is  to  see  that  that  doctrine  shall  perish  for  want  of 
fuel  to  feed  on.  The  method  of  dealing  with  Bolshevism  must 
differ  from  the  method  of  dealing  with  Prussianism.  The  new 
enemy  of  democratic  government  comes  not  as  an  army  with 
banners,  but  as  a  disease,  an  invisible  plague.  It  can  be  met 
only  by  removing  every  source  of  its  propagation,  and  by  re- 
building men's  faith.  There  must  be  a  re-birth  of  the  idealism 
out  of  which  the  western  democracies  sprang. 

Our  Heritage 

The  sources  of  this  idealism  are  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  and 
prose  that  we  have  called  OUR  HERITAGE.  In  an  address 
at  Paris  President  Wilson  remarked : 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  chief  object  of  education  was  to 
awaken  the  spirit,  and  that  inasmuch  as  a  literature  whenever  it  has 
touched  its  great  and  higher  notes  was  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
mankind,  the  best  induction  into  education  was  to  feel  the  pulses  of 
humanity  which  had  beaten  from  age  to  age  through  men  who  had 
penetrated  to  the  secrets  of  the  human  spirit.  And  I  agree  with  the 
intimation  which  has  been  conveyed  today  that  the  terrible  war 
through  which  we  have  just  passed  has  not  been  only  a  war  between 
nations,  but  that  it  has  been  also  a  war  between  systems  and  cul- 
tures— the  one  system  the  aggressive  system;  using  science  without 
conscience,  stripping  learning  of  its  moral  restraints  and  using  every 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  to  do  wrong  to  the  whole  race;  the 
other  system  reminiscent  of  the  high  tradition  of  men;  reminiscent  of 
all  their  struggles,  some  of  them  obscure,  but  others  closely  revealed 
to  history,  of  men  of  indomitable  spirit  everywhere  struggling  toward 
the  right  and  seeking  above  all  things  else  to  be  free. 

It  is  the  story  of  this  high  tradition  that  is  unfolded,  like  a 
mighty  epic,  in  the  readings  grouped  together  in  this  course. 
Moreover,  the  student  who  follows  the  method  of  the  course  faith- 
fully will  secure  two  results.  He  will  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  theory  of  free  government  as  it  has  grown  through  many 
epochs  and  generations,  thus  securing  an  intellectual  training  of 
high  value.  He  will  also  gain  an  appreciation,  through  imagina- 
tion and  emotion,  of  the  epic  and  dramatic  qualities  of  the  story. 
It  is  an  experimental  or  laboratory  course.  One  may  make  his 
own  history  of  democracy,  or  his  own  epic.  This  puts  more 
work  upon  the  student,  but  it   is  work  that  will   be   richly  re- 
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warded,  because,  so  gained,  it  will  become  part  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  worker. 

Solving  the  Problem  of  Americanization 

In  this  last  sentence  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  of  Amer- 
icanization. It  applies  not  only  to  foreigners  but  to  native  sons 
and  daughters.  It  is  not  a  formal  mastery  of  facts  but  a  life 
to  be  lived.  And  there  is  no  surer  way  of  perpetuating  our  three 
great  doctrines  of  devotion  to  liberty,  reverence  for  law,  and  deter- 
mination to  secure  social  justice,  than  by  this  study,  with  brain 
made  keen  and  active  through  first-hand  contact  with  the  ma- 
terials in  literature  and  history,  and  with  emotions  purged  and 
played  upon  by  these  records  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  men 
who  have  wrought  for  freedom. 

Edwin  Greenlaw. 
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A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

This  outline  is  intended  to  serve  two  purposes.,  In  the  first 
place  it  is  designed  to  afford  suggestions  for  making  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  winter's  reading  count  in  the  direction  of  a  fuller 
understanding  of  our  country's  spiritual  heritage.  The  refer- 
ences are  to  a  great  variety  of  literature,  old  and  new,  of  America 
and  of  England,  hut  these  references  are  all  loosely  coordinated 
so  as  to  illustrate  the  forces  which  have  gone  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and  to  display  the  evolution  of 
American  life  and  American  ideals.  In  order  to  facilitate  a 
systematic  study  a  single  collection  of  English  and  American  lit- 
erature, organized  with  this  end  in  view,  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  the  course:  The  Great  Tradition,  by  Greenlaw-Hanford. 
A  diligent  study  of  this  volume  will  afford  an  acquaintance 
with  much  that  is  best  in  the  two  great  related  literatures, 
considered  as  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  race.  Three 
other  books  are  also  regularly  cited,  containing  material 
in  the  form  of  essays  and  speeches  which  embody  specifically 
American  tradition.  Many  readers,  however,  will  wish  simply 
to  read  miscellaneously  in  the  poetry  and  fiction,  relating  their 
reading  to  the  program  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  topics.  The 
free  use  of  this  material  will  greatly  enrich  the  interest  of  the 
lessons. 

Secondly,  the  material  here  given  is  designed  to  assist  those 
who  are  to  lead  the  discussions  at  the  various  club  meetings.  Such 
discussions  often  fail  by  being  too  abstract.  In  order  to  make 
them  concrete  it  is  suggested  that  the  ideas  and  facts  with  which 
they  deal  should  be  presented  chiefly  through  biography  and 
through  imaginative  literature,  rather  than  through  abstract  ex- 
position. Thus  a  review  of  certain  of  Hawthorne's  novels  and 
stories  will  be  of  more  value  in  setting  forth  interestingly  the 
moral  and  religious  atmosphere  of  Puritan  New  England  than 
any  mere  discussion.  A  description  of  Franklin's  youth  as  por- 
trayed in  his  autobiography,  with  illustrative  quotations,  will 
give  a  vivd  picture  of  some  of  the  conditions  of  colonial  life  and 
of  the  enterprise,  practical  sense,  and  public  spirit  which  consti- 
tute elements  in  American  character.   Emphasis  should,  of  course, 
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always  be  placed  on  the  broad  significance  of  the  materials  used 
and  wherever  possible  their  contemporary  bearing  should  be 
pointed  out.  Frequent  quotation,  for  example,  of  poetry,  is  of 
service  in  heightening  the  interest  and  emotional  effectiveness  of 
the  papers,  but  the  quotations  should  not  be  too  long.  Purely 
literary  discussion  and  detailed  statement  of  historical  facts  should 
be  avoided.  The  whole  program  should  be  undertaken  with  the 
determination  to  see  the  parts  and  aspects  of  America  as  ele- 
ments in  a  spiritual  whole.  The  idea  of  unity  in  diversity  em- 
bodied in  the  motto  "E  Pluribus  Unum"  applies  not  alone  to 
our  frame  of  government,  but  even  more  vitally  to  our  national 
life  and  character,  compounded  of  more  varied  strains  than  made 
imperial  Rome  yet  one  in  a  sense  no  empire  ever  was.  Topics 
for  three  discussions  for  each  lesson  are  suggested,  but  in  some 
cases  the  less  important  ones  may  be  omitted,  the  time  of  the 
meeting  being  filled  by  impromptu  contributions  on  the  part  of 
club  members  who  have  read  one  or  more  of  the  illustrative  refer- 
ences. The  discussion  may  thus  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
club  the  points  of  interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  representative 
literature. 
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SPECIAL  REFERENCES 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  books  that  will  be  of  definite  value  to 
the  clubs.  The  first  group  is  basic.  The  Great  Tradition  is  the 
key  book  and  furnishes  selections  illustrating  Our  Heritage  par- 
ticularly from  the  field  of  literature,  both  American  and  English. 
Long's  Patriotic  Prose  will  furnish  very  apt  quotations  and  brief 
readings  for  almost  every  lesson.  The  other  two  books,  Fulton's 
National  Ideals  and  Problems,  and  Foerster  and  Pierson's  Amer- 
ican Ideals  present  American  ideals  from  the  point  of  view  of  re- 
views and  speeches  of  statesmen  and  outstanding  documents  rather 
than  literature. 

Greenlaw,   Edwin,   and   Hanford,   J.   H.,    The   Great    Tradition,    Scott, 

Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York,  1919.    Price  $3.25. 
Long,  Augustus  White,  American  Patriotic  Prose,  Heath  &   Co.,  New 

York,  1917.  Price  $1.36. 
Fulton,  Maurice  Garland,  National  Ideals  and  Problems,  Macmillan  Co., 

New  York,  1918.     Price  $1.90. 
Foerster,  Norman,  and  Pierson,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  American  Ideals,  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1917.     Price  $1.20. 

In  addition  to  these  key  books  it  is  desirable  that  the  clubs 
should  have  on  hand  copies  of  the  syllabuses  referred,  to  and 
that  they  should  have  available  encyclopedias,  American  and 
English  histories,  histories  of  American  and  English  literature 
and  collections  of  American  and  English  literature,  such  as  are 
given  below. 

National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.  A  syllabus  con- 
taining a  detailed  analysis  of  the  subject  and  many  additional 
references.  Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  1918.     Price  .50. 

American  Ideals  in  American  Literature.  A  syllabus  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  1918.     Price  .10. 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Encyclopedia  Americana  Corporation, 
New  York,  1918.     Thirty  volumes. 

The  New  International  Encyclopedia,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1914. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson,  Student's  History  of  England,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1910. 
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Green,  John  Richard,  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  Harper 

and   Bros.,   New  York,   1895. 
Bassett,  John  Spencer,  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  Macmillan 

Co.,   New  York,   1919. 
Channing,   Edward,  A  History  of  the   United  States,  Macmillan  Co., 

New  York,  1905. 
Cairns,  William  B.,  A  History  of  American  Literature,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  York,  1912. 
Bronson,  Walter  C,  A  Short  History  of  American  Literature,  Heath  & 

Co.,  New  York,  1900. 
Trent,  William  P.,  A  History  of  American  Literature,  Appleton  &  Co., 

New  York,  1903. 
Pancoast,  Henry  S.,  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature,  Holt  &  Co., 

New  York,  1906. 
Moody,   William  Vaughan,   and   Lovett,   Robert   Morse,   A   History   of 

English  Literature,  Scribner,  New  York,  1902. 
Stedman,  E.  C,  and  Hutchinson,  E.  M.,  Library  of  American  Literature, 

Webster,  New  York,  1892. 
Bronson,   Walter   Cochrane,   American  Poems,   University   of   Chicago 

Press,  Chicago,  1918. 
Bronson,    Walter   Cochrane,   American   Prose,    University   of    Chicago 

Press,  Chicago,  1916. 
St.  John,  Robert  P.,  and  Nooman,  Raymond,  Landmarks  of  Liberty, 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  New  York,  1920. 
Kent,    Charles    William,    and    Smith,    Charles    Alphonso,    Library    of 

Southern  Literature,  Martin  &  Hoyt  Co.,  Atlanta,   1907.     Fifteen 

volumes. 

Beginning  on  page  48  is  a  list  showing  the  titles,  the  authors' 
names,  the  publishers,  and  the  dates  of  publication  of  some  of  the 
books  which  are  referred  to  throughout  the  program.  Needless  to 
say  it  is  not  expected  that  any  club  will  try  to  use  all  the  refer- 
ences given.  The  object  has  been  to  meet  the  various  needs  of 
the  clubs. 
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OUR  HERITAGE 

FIRST  LESSON 
Date Place.. 


General  Topic:  From  the  Old  World  to  the  New: 
Adventure  and  Opportunity 

The  first  two  lessons  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  those 
great  European  movements  and  ideas  which  led  to  and  condi- 
tioned the  settlement  of  America.  Such  a  consideration  is  es- 
sential to  the  broacjer  study  of  our  heritage,  for  no  conception 
of  America  is  a  true  one  which  does  not  see  our  tradition  as 
antedating  our  chronological  origins,  as  involved  in  the  larger 
tradition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and,  indeed,  of  mankind  in 
general  in  so  far  as  it  has  struggled  toward  the  things  which 
America  represents.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  new  Americanism 
of  our  own  day  that  it  is  not  merely  nationalistic  but  universal 
in  its  point  of  view. 

First  Subject:    The  Quest  of  Knowledge. 

By 

The  exploration  of  America  is  one  phase  of  the  Renaissance  passion  for 
discovery  and  adventure. 

a.  General  facts  about  the  Renaissance. 

b.  Brief  description  of  Marlowe's  "Dr.  Faustus"  as  an  expression  of  the 

idea  of  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  power  breaking  the  bounds 
of  tradition.  See  Great  Tradition,  1-12.  Shakespeare's  The 
Tempest  may  be  used  to  illustrate  intellectual  curiosity  about 
strange  lands  and  creatures. 

c.  English  adventurers  played  a  bold  part  in  the  winning  of  knowledge 

about  the  new  world.  The  careers  of  Cabot,  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, and  others  may  be  briefly  sketched.  See  Great  Tradition, 
36.     (English  pride  in  the  deeds  of  her  seamen.) 

Second  Subject:     The  Promise  of  America  and  the  Struggle 
for  Possession. 

By 

The  half-known  land  held  out  golden  dreams  to  the  expanding  nations 
of  Spain  and  England.    A  great  rivalry  ensued  in  which  English 
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eailors  and  fighters  defeated  the  ambitions  of  Spain  and  insured 
the  settlement  of  North  America  by  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

a.  Illustrate  the  European  dream  of  America  as  a  land  of  wealth  by 

the  expeditions  of  Cortez,  Pizarro,  etc.,  and  by  Raleigh's 
attempts   to  find   gold    in   America. 

b.  The  rivalry  of  Spain  and  England  in  the  race  for  world  possession. 

See  Great  Tradition,  28-31,  37-42. 

Third  Subject:    Raleigh  and  the  Settlement  of  Virginia. 
By 

a.  Raleigh  is  the   type   of  romantic   English   adventurer  and   patriot. 

His  vision  of  a  colonial  empire  for  England  looked  far  into  the 
future.  His  unsuccessful  attempts  to  plant  colonies  in  Virginia 
prepared  the  way  for  the  actual  settlement.  Give  briefly  the 
story  of  the  lost  colony  on  Roanoke  Island. 

b.  The  first  permanent  English  hold  at  Jamestown  came  when  the  idea 

of  plunder  was  giving  way  to  that  of  permanent  settlement 
and  economic  opportunity.  Read  account  of  Captain  John 
Smith.  Read  Drayton's  "The  Virginia  Voyage"  in  Great  Tradi- 
tion, 36.    See  American  Patriotic  Prose,  19-25. 

c.  Conclusion.     The   significance   of  America  as   a   land    of   limitless 

opportunity  and  as  a  field  for  human  expansion  has  continued 
to  the  present.  See,  for  example,  American  Patriotic  Prose,  348- 
350. 

Special  References: 

Greenlaw  and  Hanford:     The  Great  Tradition. 
Long:     American  Patriotic  Prose. 

Additional  References  :     History  and  Biography : 
Ashe:     History  of  North  Carolina. 
Cooke:     My  Lady  Pokahontas. 
Cooke:     Stories  of  Old  Virginia. 
Connor:     History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I. 
Doyle:      English  in  America. 

Essays  on  Raleigh  in  Proceedings  of  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Society  of  North  Carolina,  1919. 
Piske:   The  Discovery  of  America. 
Fiske:  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors. 
North  Carolina  Booklet.  Vol.  XI,  No.  2;   Vol.  XIII,  No.  2. 
North  Carolina  Day  Program,  1901,  Vol.  I. 
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Additional  References  :     Fiction  and  Poetry : 
Cotton:     The  White  Doe. 
Eliot:     Romola. 

Hersey:     Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean. 
Johnston :     Audrey. 
Johnston:     Prisoners  of  Hope. 
Johnston:     Sir  Mortimer. 
Johnston:     To  Have  and  to  Hold. 
Kingsley:     Westward  Ho! 
Noyes :     Drake. 

Payson:     John  Vytal,  Tale  of  the  Lost  Colony. 
Reade:     The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
Scott:  Kenihcorth. 
Simms:     The  Yemassee. 
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SECOND  LESSON 
Date Place... 


General  Topic:  From  the  Old  World  to  the  New: 
Free  Conscience 

While  the  character  of  the  southern  settlement  was  chiefly 
determined  by  the  adventurous  and  expansive  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish Renaissance,  that  of  the  north  was  more  deeply  touched  hy 
the  religious  idealism  of  the  Reformation  as  this  had  developed 
among  the  English  Puritans.  The  twofold  impulse  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  American  idea,  contributing  to  it  at  once  the  ro- 
mance and  the  sanity  which  have  characterized  our  tradition  in 
all  generations.  Freedom  is  the  center  of  the  movement  toward 
America  in  either  of  its  aspects,  but  the  resultant  conception  is 
not  freedom  alone  but  freedom  combined  with  moral  and  spiritual 
discipline  expressed  in  the  firmness  of  our  institutions  and  in  the 
sobriety  of  our  personal  ideals. 

First  Subject:     Puritan  Ideals  in  the  Old  World. 

By 

The  settlers  of  New  England  were  English  Puritans,  bringing  with 
them  the  principles  and  ideals  of  religious  and  political  free- 
dom which  animated  the  Puritan  revolution  in  E'ngland. 

a.  Main  facts  about  the  rise  of  Puritanism  and  the  great  rebellion. 

b.  The  Puritan  spirit.     See  selection  from  Green's  History  in   Great 

Tradition,  109-111.  Illustrate  Puritan  view  of  life  from  Bunyan, 
in  Great  Tradition,  114-117.  For  contrast  comment  on  Cavalier 
spirit  and  attitude  illustrated  in  poetry  of  Robert  Herrick,  in 
Great  Tradition,  117-118. 

c.  The  Puritan  ideal  in  Milton.     The  life  and  personality  of  Milton 

may  be  discussed  as  an  illustration  of  Puritan  earnestness  and 
moral  idealism  combined  with  the  English  love  of  freedom  and 
tempered  by  the  humanistic  and  artistic  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Illustrations  in  Great  Tradition,  119-153.  For  the  spirit 
of  militant  Puritanism  see  the  speeches  of  Cromwell,  in  Great 
Tradition,  171-175. 
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Second  Subject:     The  Puritans  in  New  England. 

By 

a.  Brief  account  of  the  separatist  movement  in  England  and  Holland. 

b.  The  coming  of  the  Pilgrims.    See  Great  Tradition,  162-164.    Ameri- 

can Patriotic  Prose,  7,  12,  25,  30. 

c.  Religion,  self-government,  education  in  the  Puritan  Commonwealth. 

See  Great  Tradition,  164-165.     Comment  on  the  permanence  of 
these  elements  in  American  life. 

Special  References  : 

Greenlaw  and  Hanford:     The  Great  Tradition. 

Long:     American  Patriotic  Prose. 

National  Ideas  in  British  and  American  Literature,  pp.  54-56. 

Additional  References:     History  and  Biography: 
Besant:  For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.     Everyman's  Library. 
Fiske:     The  Settlement  of  Neiv  England. 
Hanscom:     The  Heart  of  the  Puritan. 
Pattison:   Life  of  Milton. 
Stowe:     The  Mayflower. 
Wendell:     Life  of  Cotton  Mather. 

Additional  References     Fiction: 
Austen:  Betty  Alden. 
Austen:     Standish  of  Standish. 
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THIRD  LESSON 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Elements  in  Colonial  Character 

The  preceding  lesson  has  dealt  with  the  two  major  impulses 
which  led  to  the  English  colonization  of  America  and  have  sought 
in  them  the  keynotes  of  the  American  idea.  In  this  meeting  we 
may  study  more  closely  the  contributions  made  to  American 
national  character  by  the  various  groups  of  those  who  for  these 
primary  causes  or  for  others  connected  with  them  made  their 
homes  in  the  world  during  the  colonial  period.  For  a  general 
quotation  on  the  blending  of  races  in  America  see  American 
Patriotic  Prose,  4-7. 

First  Subject:    The  Puritans. 

By 

Give  character  sketches  of  Cotton  Mather,  Roger  Williams,  and  Jona- 
than Edwards  as  representatives  of  the  various  religious  and 
moral  ideals  of  the  New  England  Puritans.  Discuss  the  Quaker 
contribution  as  illustrated  by  the  Journal  of  John  Woolman. 
Other  religious  elements,  such  as  the  Huguenots  and  the  Mora- 
vians, may  be  briefly  alluded  to.  The  atmosphere  of  Puritan  New 
England  is  vividly  given  in  Hawthorne's  novels  and  stories. 

Second  Subject:    The  Southern  Landed  Gentry. 

By  

The  colonial  settlers  in  the  South  aimed  to  establish  not  a  theocracy 
like  that  of  New  England  but  a  society  modeled  more  nearly 
on  that  of  the  mother  country.  Their  ideal  was  not  of  the  saint 
but  of  the  gentleman.  Thackeray's  novel,  The  Virginians,  may 
be  reviewed  as  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  ideals  of  colonial 
aristocracy  of  the   South. 

Third  Subject:  The  Scotch-Irish. 

By 

These  settlers  contributed  elements  to  American  life  and  character  not 
less  important  than  those  of  the  southern  planters  or  the  New 
England  Puritans.  This  topic  may  be  handled  in  a  review  of 
Ford's  Scotcli-Irish  in  America. 
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Special  References: 
Woolman :     Journal. 
Thackeray:      The  Virginians. 
Ford:      Scotch-Irish   in   America. 

Additional  References  :    History,  etc. : 
Brown:     The  First  Republic  in  America. 
Browne:     Maryland.    American  Commonwealth  Series. 
Cooke:     Virginia;  A  History  of  the  People. 
Fiske:     Beginnings  of  New  England. 
Green:     Pioneer  Mothers  of  America. 
The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation. 

Additional  References  :     Fiction  and  Poetry : 
Caldwell:     Donald  McElroy. 
Hawthorne:     The  Minister's  Black  Veil. 
Hawthorne:     Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 
Hawthorne:      The  Scarlet  Letter. 
Hawthorne:     Twice  Told  Tales. 
Simms:     War  Poetry  of  the  South. 

See  also  references  given  under  First  and   Second  Lessons. 
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FOURTH  LESSON 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Development  of  Colonial  Character 

Coordinate  with  the  survival  of  traits  and  points  of  view  in- 
herited from  the  old  world  there  rapidly  developed  in  the 
colonies  acquired  characteristics  and  ideas  due  to  the  conditions 
met  with  by  them  in  America..  These  characteristics  have  in 
turn  become  essential  and  permanent  elements  in  American  life. 

First  Subject:     Colonial  Liberals. 

By 

The  spirit  of  a  more  radical  democracy,  prophetic  of  the  American 
idea  of  later  times,  is  illustrated  in  the  protests  and  theories 
of  certain  colonial  liberals  who  rose  to  challenge  the  social  and 
poitical  order  established  in  several  of  the  colonies.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  this  group  may  be  studied  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
Thomas  Hooker,  George  Durant,  Edward  Moseley,  and  William 
Penn. 

Second  Subject:    The  Pioneers. 

By 

The  struggle  with  the  wilderness  and  the  life  of  the  frontier  developed 
virtues  which  converted  to  other  uses  have  remained  specifi- 
cally American.  The  best  general  treatment  of  this  subject  is 
Roosevelt's  The  Winning  of  the  West. 

a.  Sketch  the  careers  of  Boone  and  Robertson  and  other  representa- 

tive pioneers. 

b.  Review  Cooper's  heather  stocking  Tales,  with  emphasis  on  the  con- 

ditions of  frontier  life  and   the  characteristics  of  the   pioneer. 


Third  Subject:    The  Citizen. 
By 


The  best  qualities  of  American  citizenship  in  the  colonial  period,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  more  stable  life  of  the  older  settlements,  are 
represented  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

a.  Sketch  his  career,  with  special  emphasis  on  his  common  sense,  self- 
reliance,  honesty,  thrift,  practical  energy,  and  public  spirit.  The 
Autobiography  affords  memorable  illustrative  incidents.     A  sug- 
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gestive  colonial  utterance  on  American  citizenship  is  given  in 
American  Patriotic  Prose,  38-39.  , 

Special  References  : 

Cooper:     Leather  stocking  Tales. 
Franklin:     Autobiography. 
Long:     American  Patriotic  Prose. 
Roosevelt:     Winning  of  the  West. 

Biographical  sketches  of  John  Winthrop,  George  Durant,  Edward 
Mosely,  and  William  Penn. 

Additional  References  :    History,  etc. : 
Adams:     Emancipation  of  New  England. 
Adams:     Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History. 
Caruthers:     Cavaliers  of  Old  Virginia. 
Edwards:      Selections    from    his    works    in    Macmillan's    Pocket 

Classics. 
Fiske:     New  France  and  New  England. 

Johnston:     Connecticut;  a  Study  of  a  Commomvealth-Democracy. 
McMurry:     Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea. 
Walker:     Thomas  Hooper. 
Wendell:     Life  of  Cotton  Mather. 

Additional  References  :    Fiction  and  Poetry : 
Cooper:     The  Deerslayer. 
Franklin:     Poor  Richard's  Almanack. 
Tucker:      Hansford. 

See  also  references  given  in  First  and   Second  Lessons. 
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FIFTH  LESSON 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Foundations  of  the  Democratic  Idea 

Besides  the  elements  of  democracy  which  were  implicit  in  our 
civilization  from  the  first  there  has  come  to  America  a  share 
in  the  universal  movement  toward  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
which  began  to  take  form  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  culmi- 
nated in  the  French  Revolution.  To  study  this  movement  in 
English  literature,  where  its  beginnings  are  most  clearly  mani- 
fested, is  to  study  America  itself,  for  the  two  traditions  are 
closely  interwoven.  The  American  Revolution,  though  touched 
by  this  idea  through  the  activities  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Paine, 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  purely  English  struggle  for  self- 
government  which  carried  on  a  tradition  dating  back  to  Magna 
Charta  and  before.  It  has  been  the  error  of  our  historical  edu- 
cation in  America  that  this  broader  aspect  of  American  inde- 
pendence has  been  neglected.  The  essential  oneness  of  our  polit- 
ical ideals  with  those  of  England  should  here  be  given  full  recog- 
nition. 

First    Subject:      The    Rise    of    Democratic    Feeling    in    the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

By 

a.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  social,  religious,  and   political  reaction 

against  the  political  stability  of  the  old  regime  in  England.  See 
English  histories  and  the  outline  in  National  Ideals  in  British 
and  American  Literature,  26-31.  Note  the  beginnings  of  spirit- 
ual and  humanitarian  reform.  See  biographical  sketches  of 
Clarkson,   Wilberforce,   Howard,   and    John   Wesley. 

b.  Trace  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 

nity in  Gray,  Cowper,  Burns.  See  Great  Tradition,  245-268.  See 
notes  at  end  of  book. 

Second  Subject:     The  Struggle  for  the  Rights  of  English- 
men. 

By 

The  American  Revolution  should  be  regarded  first  as  a  phase  of  the 
struggle  of  the  English  people  against  the  tyranny  set  up  by 
George  III  and  his  ministry. 
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a.  Sketch   briefly   the   political   career  of   Pitt.     See   Great   Tradition, 

269-272. 

b.  Wilkes  and  "Junius."     See   English   History   and   Great   Tradition, 

272-274. 

c.  Contrast   the   conceptions   of   colonial    policy   held    by   Lord    North 

and  by  Edmund  Burke  and  describe  Burke's  part  in  the  English 
phase  of  the  American  Revolution.  See  Great  Tradition,  274-294. 
The  issue  of  the  conflict  considered  as  a  struggle  for  the 
traditional  rights  of  Englishmen  can  be  best  set  forth  by  a 
detailed    account    of    Burke's    arguments. 

Third  Subject:     The  Anglo-American   Inheritance  of  Free- 
dom. 

By 

Comment  on  the  tradition  of  liberty  common  to  the  two  peoples,  based 
on  all  the  materials  thus  far  used,  and  discuss  the  past  and 
present  attitude  of  England  toward  America  and  of  America 
toward  England,  the  part  played  by  the  recent  war  in  restoring 
right  relations.  See  Great  Tradition,  Introduction,  also  461, 
Balfour's  Speech,  "America  and  England"  in  Great  Tradition, 
626,  Introduction  to  this  pamphlet,  and  Fulton's  National  Ideals 
and  Problems,  152  ff. 

Special  References  : 

Fulton:     National  Ideals  and  Problems. 

Greenlaw  and  Hanford:     The  Great  Tradition. 

Goss :      Gray. 

National  Ideas  in  British  and  American  Literature 

Shairp:     Burns. 

Smith :   Cowper. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Howard  and  John 
Wesley. 

Additional  References  : 

De  Selincourt:     English  Poets  and  the  National  Ideal. 
Macaulay:     Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Morley:     Life  of  Burke. 
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SIXTH  LESSOR 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Winning  of  Independence 

The  idea  of  independence,  at  first  subordinate  in  the  Ameri- 
can mindj  to  the  idea  of  English  liberties,  came  soon  to  assume 
primary  importance.  The  historical  fact  thus  determined,  now 
seen  as  inevitable,  was  fraught  with  tremendous  consequences 
for  the  destiny  of  America.  The  events  and  personalities  of 
the  struggle  itself  have  become  an  ineffaceable  portion  of  our 
national  inheritance.  Their  significance  may  now  be  brought 
home  without  the  anti-British  feeling  which  was  once  involved 
in  them. 

First  Subject:  The  Beginnings  of  the  Revolution. 

By 

a.  Causes.     (Present  Burke's  analysis  of  the  six  chief  sources  of  the 

spirit  of  liberty  among  the  colonists  in  his  speech  on  "Concilia- 
tion.") 

b.  The  platform  of  Liberty.    See  Great  Tradition,  296-7. 

c.  The  spirit  of  the  declaration.     See  Great  Tradition,  295-296;  Ameri- 

can Ideals,  3-14;  American  Patriotic  Prose,  40-64. 

d.  The  significance  of  the  declaration.     See  National  Ideals  and  Prob- 

lems, 158  ff;  American  Ideals,  257  ff;  American  Patriotic  Prose, 
67-90. 

Second  Subject:    The  Spirit  of  the  Revolution. 

By 

Brief  statement  of  outstanding  incidents  in  the  North  and  in  the  South 
with  illustrations  from  literature,  for  example,  Longfellow's 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  Emerson's  "Concord  Hymn,"  Holmes' 
"Ballad  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,"  Whittier's  "Yorktown," 
Lowell's  "Under  the  Old  Elm,"  Bryant's  "Song  of  Marion's  Men," 
Cooper's  The  Spy  and  Simms'  "Eutaw,"  "The  Partisan."  Ameri- 
can Patriotic  Prose,  221-222,  226-228,  160-165. 
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Third  Subject:    The  Leadership  of  Washington. 
By  '■ 


The  main  emphasis  in  this  paper  should  fall  on  the  revolutionary 
career  and  character  of  Washington,  omitting  his  later  services 
and  ideas.  See  Great  Tradition,  296.  Also  National  Ideals  and 
Problems,  67,  and  American  Patriotic  Prose,  92-135. 

Special  References  : 

Foerster  and  Pierson:     American  Ideals. 
Fulton:     National  Ideals  and  Problems. 
Greenlaw  and  Hanford:     The  Great  Tradition. 
Long:     American  Patriotic  Prose. 

Additional  References  :     History  and  Biography : 
Everett:     Washington's  Home. 
Ford:     The  True  George  Washington. 
Wilson:     Life  of  Washington. 

Additional  References  :    Fiction  and  Poetry : 
Eggleston:     A  Carolina  Cavalier. 
Ford:     Janice  Meredith. 
Holmes:     "Ode  for  Washington's  Birthday." 
Holmes:     "God  Save  the  Flag." 
Kennedy:     Joscelyn  Cheshire. 
Thompson:     Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 
MacKaye:     Washington. 
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SEVENTH  LESSON 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  The  Theory  of  Democracy.     Ideals  of  the 

Revolution 

The  discussion  in  this  lesson  returns  to  the  broader  European 
movement  culminating  in  the  French  Revolution  and  reflected, 
in  the  conflict  between  the  revolutionary  and  the  traditional  ideals 
in  England.  Though  both  England  and  America  have  preferred 
to  work  out  their  democracies  historically,  yet  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  freedom  to  which  the  French  attempted  to 
give  a  real  embodiment  have  operated  powerfully  on  the  minds 
of  Americans  and  Englishmen  alike.  Moreover,  the  American 
Revolution  constituted  a  precedent  for  the  French,  and  America 
and  France  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  in  close  sympathy. 

First  Subject:     The  Rights  of  Man. 

By 

a.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  revolution  in  France  with  a  picture  of  the  out- 

break from  selections  in  Great  Tradition,  299--305.  The  un- 
perishable  spirit  of  revolt  is  embodied  in  the  Marseillaise.  The 
French  and  American  Revolutions  may  be  contrasted. 

b.  Democratic  theory  in  Paine  and  Godwin.     See  Great  Tradition,  319- 

336.  (The  selection  from  Paine  should  be  treated  here  not  as 
an  answer  to  Burke  but  as  an  independent  statement  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Revolution.  For  relations  of  France  and 
America,  sketch  career  of  Thomas  Paine,  or  Lafayette.  See  also 
American  Patriotic  Prose,  61-64.  Compare  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  the  French  and  English  state- 
ments of  the  Rights  of  Man.) 

c.  English   idealists  of  the   Revolution  and   the  reaction.     See   Great 

Tradition,  336-337. 

Second  Subject:    Liberty  and  Order.. 

By 

a.  Relations  of  England  and  France  during  the  Revolution.  Compare 
present  attitude  of  nations  enjoying  settled  government  toward 
Russian  Bolshevism. 
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b.  Edmund    Burke's    interpretation    of   the    Anglo-Saxon    principle    of 

ordered  liberty.  Explain  and  quote  from  his  "reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution."     See  Great   Tradition,  305-318. 

c.  Burke's  philosophy  constitutes  a  warning  against  some  of  the  ten- 

dencies of  democracy  when  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Compare  P.  E.  More  on  "Natural  Aristocracy"  in  Great  Tradi- 
tion, 620-623. 

Third  Subject:    The  Poetky  of  Freedom. 

By 

a.  Byron    represents    unrestricted    individualism    and    sympathy    with 

the  cause  of  national  independence  in  Greece  and  Italy.  His 
championship  of  smaller  nationalities  is  in  line  with  a  persis- 
tent tradition  in  England  and  America.  Comment  on  the  part 
played  by  this  idea  in  American  policy  of  today.  See  Great 
Tradition,  406-415. 

b.  Shelley  embodies  the   revolutionary  ideals,   with   emphasis   on   the 

rights  of  humanity  against  all  kinds  of  tyranny  and  the  aspira- 
tion toward  a  perfect  society  in  which  love  takes  the  place  of 
law.     See  Great   Tradition,  415-428. 

Special  References: 

Greenlaw  and  Hanford:     The  Great  Tradition. 
Long:     American  Patriotic  Prose. 

Additional  References  :     History  and  Biography : 
Brailsford:     Shelley,  Godwin  and  their  Circle. 
Carlyle:     The  French  Revolution. 

De  Selincourt:     English  Poets  and  the  National  Ideal. 
Dowden:     The  French  Revolution  in  English  Literature. 
Legouis:     The  Early  Life  of  William  Wordsworth. 
Morley :     Burke. 
Nichol :     Byron. 
Symonds:       Shelley. 
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EIGHTH  LESSON 

Date... Place 

General  Topic:  The  New  Nation 

This  lesson  presents  the  continuation  and  development  of  the 
American  idea  in  the  period  following  the  Revolution.  The  prob- 
lems of  independence  and  nationality  engage  the  best  thought 
of  a  series  of  great  statesmen,  whose  different  viewpoints  have 
in  a  measure  descended  to  our  own  day.  Those  of  Hamilton 
and,  Jefferson  have  been  historically  embodied  in  the  two  great 
political  parties.  In  the  sphere  of  thought  America  was  slower 
to  develop  an  independent  consciousness.  She  did  so,  however, 
to  a  certain  extent  in  New  England.  The  westward  expansion 
in  this  era  developed  the  most  characteristic  American  traits  and 
qualities  and  has  profoundly  influenced  the  spirit  of  America. 
Valuable  quotations  for  use  in  the  first  and  third  subjects  will 
be  found  in  American  Patriotic  Prose,  138-168. 

First  Subject:  The  Principles  and  Policies  of  the  New 
America  as  Interpreted  by  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Webster.. 

By 

a.  Washington's  Farewell  Address;    its  warning  against  sectionalism, 

party  bitterness,   entangling  alliances.     Present-day  application 
of  these  ideas.     See  Great  Tradition,  539-544. 

b.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  as  interpreters  of  American  democracy. 

c.  Daniel  Webster  as  an  interpreter  of  the  American  Idea.     See  Great 

Tradition,  560-564. 

Second  Subject:  Intellectual  Life  and  Ideals  of  Thought 
in  the  New  America. 

By 


a.  Intellectual  liberalism  in  New  England.     Discuss  the  breaking  up 

of  the  old  Calvinistic  regime,  the  rise  of  unitarianism  and 
transcendentalism.  See  National  Ideals  in  British  and  Ameri- 
can Literature,   p.   57,   Section   III. 

b.  Comment  on  intellectual  culture  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 

the  South  in  the  era  before  the  Civil  War. 
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c.  Discuss  Emerson's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  in  the  "American 
Scholar"  as  America's  intellectual  Declaration  of  Independence. 
See  Great  Tradition,  564-567  and  American  Ideals,  133-156. 

Third  Subject:  The  Winning  of  the  West. 

% 

a.  Give   brief   account   of   the   Westward    Movement   before   the   Civil 

War. 

b.  Conditions  and   episodes   of  the   movement   in   such   works  as   the 

Journal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  Parkman's  Oregon 
Trail,  John  Muir's  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth. 

c.  The  significance  of  the  Westward  Movement.     See  American  Ideals, 

72-98;    National   Ideals   and   Problems,    33-47,    Great    Tradition, 
572-574. 

Special  References: 

Foerster  and  Pierson:     American  Ideals. 

Fulton:     American  Ideals  and  Problems. 

Greenlaw  and  Hanford:     The  Great  Tradition. 

Muir:     Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth. 

National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature. 

Parkman:     Oregon  Trail. 

Additional  References  :    Fiction  and  Poetry : 
Atherton:     The  Conqueror. 
Churchill:     The  Crossing. 
Cooper:      The   Pioneers. 
Cooper:     The  Prairie. 
Harte:     Stories  and  Poems. 
Miller:     The  Defense  of  the  Alamo. 
Miller:     "Westioard  Ho!" 
Miller:     Songs  of  the  Sierras. 
Twain:     Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
Twain:     Tom  Sawyer. 
Twain:     Huckleberry  Finn. 
White:     Gray  Dawn. 
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NINTH  LESSON 
Date Place.. 


General  Topic:  The  Conflict  Between  the  States  and  Its 
Meaning  to  America 

This  lesson  should  attempt  to  give  not  an  analysis  of  the  Civil 
War  but  a  presentation  of  the  permanent  ideals  which  grew  out 
of  it  as  these  are  expressed  in  the  literature  of  the  North  and 
South.  The  genuine  Americanism  of  the  discussions  will  be 
evidenced  in  their  freedom  from  the  sectional  spirit. 

First  Subject:     The  Anti-Slavery  Movement  and  the  North- 
ern Spirit  in  the  War. 

By-   

a.  The  moral  protest  against  slavery  existed  in  the  South  even  more 

than  in  the  North  up  to  the  time  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
The  literature  of  the  movement  is  principally  an  outgrowth  of 
the  moral  and  humanitarianism  idealism  of  New  England. 
However  much  this  literature  may  be  involved  in  purely  sec- 
tional feeling,  it  remains  expressive  of  the  conscience  of  the 
nation.  See  Great  Tradition,  568.  Also  Lowell's  "Stanzas  on 
Freedom";  Whittier's  "Massachusetts  to  Virginia";  and  other 
anti-slavery  poems;  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  etc.;  Long- 
fellow's "The  Slave's  Dream";  Emerson's  "Boston  Hymn."  For 
the  southern  point  of  view  regarding  slavery  see  also  T.  N. 
Page's  The  Old  South,  chapters  1,  4,  8;  Jefferson,  "The  Evils  of 
Slavery  in  America"  in  Vol.  Ill  of  American  History  told  by 
Contemporaries. 

b.  The  heroism  and  devotion  of  the  North  to  the  cause  is  expressed  in 

such  battle  poems  as  Julia  Ward's  Howe's  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  Bryant's  "Our  Country's  Call,"  Whitman's  "Drum 
Taps,"  etc.  See  also  American  Patriotic  Prose,  232-234.  These  ut- 
terances, like  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  South,  can  now  be 
appropriated   by  North  and   South  alike. 

Second  Subject:    The  Southern  Spirit  in  the  War. 

By 

The  southern  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  self-determination  and  the 
heroism  manifested  in  the  struggle  have  become  a  portion  of 
the  American  tradition. 
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a.  The  issues  of  the  war  from  the  southern  standpoint.  See  Calhoun's 

"On  the  Nature  of  the  Union,"  in  American  Ideals,  27-44,  and 
Davis'  "Farewell  Address  to  the  United   States  Senate." 

b.  The  character  of  Lee. 

c.  The    spirit    of    the    Confederacy    in    southern    literature.     "Dixie," 

"Maryland,"  "High  Tide  at  Gettysburg,"  "The  Sword  of  Lee," 
"The  Conquered  Banner,"  "Stonewall  Jackson's  Way,"  etc.  See 
especially  the  war  poems  of  Timrod.  Read  Glasgow's  The 
Battle  Ground.     See  also  American  Patriotic  Prose,  223-226. 

Third  Subject:     Lincoln. 

By 

The  events  of  Lincoln's  life  and  especially  his  public  utterances  should 
be  presented  with  the  following  points  in  mind: 

a.  His  interpretation  of  the  issues  of  the  war  gives  the  final  American 

answer  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  state  and  national 
Sovereignty.  See  Great  Tradition,  575-576;  American  Ideals, 
45-48,  65-66;   American  Patriotic  Prose,  175-183. 

b.  His  own  point  of  view  transcended  the  sectionalism  of  both  North 

and  South. 

c.  His  character  and  temper  are  essentially  American  and  essentially 

democratic.  See  Great  Tradition,  594-596;  National  Ideals  and 
Problems,  74-85;  American  Ideals,  66-72;  American  Patriotic 
Prose,  172-175. 

Special  References: 

Foerster  and  Pierson:     American  Ideals. 
Fulton:     National  Ideals  and  Problems. 
Greenlaw  and  Hanford:     The  Great  Tradition. 
Long:     American  Patriotic  Prose. 

Additional  References:     History,   Biography,   Essays: 
Bradford:     Lee  the  American. 
Charnwood:     Biography  of  Lincoln. 
Gildersleeve:     The  Creed  of  the  Old  South. 
Hapgood :     Lincoln. 
Hayne:      The  Stricken  South. 
Lincoln:     Letters  and  Speeches. 
McKim:      The  Soul   of  Lee. 
Smedes:     Memorials  of  a  Southern  Planter. 
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Stephens:     The  War  Between  the  States. 

Trent:     Robert  E.  Lee. 

Trent:     Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime. 

Additional  References  :    Fiction  and  Poetry : 
Bachellor:     A  Man  for  the  Ages.     (Lincoln) 
Cable:      The   Cavalier. 
Churchill:     The  Crisis. 
Drinkwater:    Abraham  Lincoln. 
Eggleston:     American  War  Ballads. 
Fox:    The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
Johnston:      The  Long  Roll. 
March :    Southerners. 
Page:     In  Old  Virginia. 
Wharton:     ''War  Songs  and  Poems." 
White:     The  Westerners. 

Whitman:     "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  BUoomed. 
Whitman:     "Captain,  My  Captain." 
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TENTH  LESSON 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Triumph  of  the  National  Spirit 

For  a  general  summary  of  this  subject,  see  American  Ideals 
in  American  Literature,  Section  II,  page  6. 

First  Subject:     The  End  of  Sectionalism. 

By  

The  combined  effort  of  the  best  men  of  both  North  and  South  in  the 
period  following  the  war  was  toward  the  restoration  of  the 
national  ideal.  Illustrate  by  Lowell's  "Commemoration  Ode," 
etc.  Great  Tradition,  575-581;  Holmes'  "Union  and  Liberty," 
Stanton's  "Our  Country,"  Great  Tradition,  589;  Grady's  The 
New  South,  and  the  post-bellum  letters  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Illustrations  in  American  Patriotic  Prose,  202-219. 

Second  Subject:    Walt  "Whitman  as  a  Prophet  of  the  New 
America. 

By 

Whitman  sings  the  triumph  of  the  national  idea,  sees  America  as 
possessed  of  a  unique  national  energy  and  a  distinctive  person- 
ality born  of  freedom,  and  calls  upon  her  to  realize  her  destiny 
as  the  embodiment  of  democracy.  See  the  selections  from 
Whitman's  prose  and  poetry  in  Great  Tradition,  572-591,  also 
American  Patriotic  Prose,  193-219. 

Third  Subject:     The  Americanism  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
By 

Sketch  the  career  of  Roosevelt  with  emphasis  on  his  broad  American- 
ism. The  basis  of  the  paper  may  be  Riis,  The  Making  of  an 
American.  Quote  from  his  patriotic  and  nationalistic  speeches. 
American  Ideals,  114-133;  National  Ideals  and  Problems,  236-249. 

Special  References: 

Foerster  and  Pierson:     American  Ideals. 
Fulton:     National  Ideals  and  Problems. 
Greenlaw  and  Hanford:     The  Great  Tradition. 
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Long:     American  Patriotic  Prose. 
Riis:     The  Making  of  an  American. 

Additional  References  :     History  and  Biography : 
Abbott:     Impressions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Adams:     Lee  at  Appomattox. 

Bishop:     The  Letters  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  his  Children. 
Glasgow:     A  Southern  Hero  of  the  New  Type. 
Lee:     The  Flag  of  the  Union  Forever. 
Thayer:      Roosevelt. 

Additional  References  :     Fiction  and  Poetry : 
Glasgow:     The  Voice  of  the  People. 
Whittier:     "Centennial  Hymn." 
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ELEVENTH  LESSON 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Problems  of  Democracy:     I.     The  Higher 
Life  of  the  Individual 

The  great  industrial  democracies  of  England  and  America  have 
as  they  developed  encountered  not  alone  the  problems  of  self- 
determination,  and  the  securing  of  individual  opportunity  for 
economic  welfare,  but  also  the  need  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
guidance.  Powerful  critics  and  teachers  have  arisen  in  nine- 
teenth century  England  and  America  who  have  dominated  the 
higher  thinking  of  both  nations. 

First  Subject:     Carlyle  and  Buskin. 

By 

These  men  attacked  the  materialism  of  English  life,  the  first  with 
the  gospel  of  work,  the  second  with  that  of  art.  Analyze  the 
selections  given.     See  Great  Tradition,  463-495. 

Second  Subject:    Matthew  Arnold. 

By 

Arnold  criticizes  the  dangers  of  democratic  prosperity  and  establishes 
the  ideal  of  culture  as  a  spiritualizing  force.  See  Great  Tradi- 
tion, 495-507. 

Third  Subject:    Balph  Waldo  Emerson. 

By 

Emerson  provides  a  sane  and  idealistic  philosophy  of  life  more  specif- 
ically American,  the  main  points  of  which  are  character,  self- 
reliance,  hope  and  happiness.  See  National  Ideals  and  Prob- 
lems, 85-107,  and  Emerson's  Essays,  especially  "Compensation," 
"Self-Reliance,"  and  others. 

Special  Beferences  : 

Foerster  and  Pierson:     American  Ideals. 

Fulton:     National  Ideals  in  American  Literature. 

Greenlaw  and  Hanford:     The  Great  Tradition. 
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Additional  References:     History  and  Biography: 
Harrison:     John  Ruskin. 
Holmes:     Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Nichol:     Thomas  Carlyle. 
Paul:     Matthew  Arnold. 

Selections    from    the    writings    of    Carlyle,    Ruskin,    Arnold,    and 
Emerson  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series. 
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TWELFTH  LESSON" 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Problems  of  Democracy:     II.     Public 
Education 

With  the  constantly  increasing  participation  of  every  citizen 
in  political  affairs,  law-making  and  law-enforcement,  there  be- 
came more  and  more  clearly  evident  the  necessity  for  a  universal 
raising  of  the  level  of  intelligence  and  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  through  the  mass  of  citizens.  Because  the  State 
is  the  one  most  to  benefit  from  such  a  program  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  the  State  must  exercise  the  function  of  providing 
this  education  and  guarantee  such  support  out  of  public  funds. 
A  further  implication  of  such  a  conception  was  the  determina- 
tion that  where  individual  initiative  and  personal  desire  or  will- 
ingness was  lacking  the  State  had  the  right  and  the  power  to 
compel  public  support  of  education  and  attendance  on  schools 
as  well  as  the  responsibility  for  passively  providing  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all. 

First   Subject:      The   Public    School    as    an    Institution    of 
Democracy. 

By 

Free,  universal,  compulsory  education  has  established  itself  in  the 
American  mind  as  a  necessary  instrument  of  democracy.  See 
American  Ideals,  156-158. 

a.  Jefferson  and  the  Public  School  Idea.     Introductory  remarks  may 

deal  with  Jefferson's  ideas  about  public  education  and  his  plan 
for  the  development  of  a  free  public  school  system.  See  Hen- 
derson's Jefferson  on  Public  Education. 

b.  Horace  Mann  and  the  Public  School  Revival.     The  modern  concep- 

tion of  the  public  school  may  best  be  illustrated  by  an  account  of 
the  ideals  and  purposes  found  in  the  life  and  works  of  Horace 
Mann.  See  Hinsdale's  Horace  Mann  and  the  Common  School 
Revival  in  the  United  States. 

c.  The  public  school  at  work  for  democracy.     A  vivid  illustration  of 

the  operation  of  the  public  school  may  be  given  in  a  review  of 
Ernest  Poole's  His  Family,  and  Mary  Antin's  The  Promised 
Land,  with  emphasis  on  this  idea. 
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Second  Subject:    Education  and  Leadeeship. 
By 


Trained  leadership  is  no  less  necessary  in  a  democracy  than  universal 
education.  The  American  college  has  become  the  recognized 
instrument  of  such  advanced  training,  while  professional 
schools  have  risen  to  supply  the  need  of  increased  technical 
efficiency.  The  relation  of  the  liberal  and  vocational  ideals  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  See  National  Ideals,  249- 
282,  and  American  Patriotic  Prose,  255-257,  286t-288.  Also  Wil- 
son's essay,  "The  Spirit  of  Learning"  and  "What  is  a  College 
For,"  William  James'  "Social  Value  of  the  College  Bred,"  and 
various  articles  by  C.  W.  Eliot.  Ex-President  Eliot's  career  may 
be  reviewed  in  its  relation  to  Harvard  University. 

Third  Subject:    Educational  Leaders  in  the  South. 

By 

The  so-called  educational  revival  was  somewhat  delayed  in  the  South 
because  of  certain  peculiar  social  and  economic  conditions.  For 
three  decades  following  the  Civil  War  attempts  at  educational 
progress  were  heroically  made;  and  since  1900  the  development 
of  public  school  facilities  has  been  more  rapid  and  promising. 
For  the  antebellum  period  study  the  work  and  influence  of 
Archibald  D.  Murphey,  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  Henry  A.  Ruffner,  and 
William  F.  Perry.  For  the  South's  development  in  more  recent 
years  study  the  work  of  William  H.  Ruffner,  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
Charles  B.  Aycock,  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Barnas  Sears  and 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  of  the  Peabody  Board,  and  Edward  Kidder  Gra- 
ham's interpretation  of  the  educational  problem  in  the  South  and 
the  nation  as  presented  in  his  Education  and  Citizenship. 

Special  References  : 

Fulton:     National  Ideals  and  Problems. 
Long:     American  Patriotic  Prose. 
Antin:     The  Promised  Land. 
Hinsdale:     Horace  Mann. 
Poole:     His  Family. 

Sketches   of   Jefferson,    Murphey,   Wiley,   Ruffner,   Perry,    Mclver, 
Aycock,    Alderman,    Curry,    and    Edward    Graham. 

Additional  References:     History  and  Biography: 

Adams:     Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Connor  and  Poe:     The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  B.  Aycock. 
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Heatwole:     History  of  Education  in  Virginia. 

Hoyt :     Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey. 

Knight:     Public  Education  in  North  Carolina. 

Maddox:     The  Free  School  Idea  in  Virginia  Before  The  Civil  War. 

Monroe:      Cyclopedia   of   Education    (Articles    on    Horace    Mann, 

Murphey,  etc.) 
Murphy:     Problems  of  the  Present  South. 
Noble:     Forty  Years  of  Education  in  Mississippi. 
Page:     The  Rebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths. 
Report  United  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-1897,  Vol.   I, 

pp.  715-767.     (Article  on  Mann  and  the  Revival  of  the  American 

Common  School.) 
Weeks:     Public  Education  in  Alabama. 
Weeks:     Public  Education  in  Arkansas. 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  American  Life  in  Recent  American  Literature 

American  writers  of  the  past  half  century  have  been  busy  with 
the  portrayal  of  many  phases  of  American  life.  The  sectional 
spirit,  once  a  menace,  has  become  a  healthy  pride  and  interest  in 
the  characteristic  traits  of  the  different  localities  and  their  people. 
A  broad  Americanism  means  an  interest  in  all  parts  and  phases 
of  America.  The  study  of  local  and  sectional  literature  may  be- 
come, therefore,  a  means  of  doing  away  with  sectionalism  in  the 
unhealthy  sense. 

First  Subject:    American  Politics,  Business,  and  Society. 

By  

See   Winston    Churchill's    Coniston;    Frank    Norris'    The   Pit;    Ernest 
Poole's    The    Harbor;    Edith    Wharton's    The    Hoxise    of   Mirth; 
Blythe's  The  Price  of  Place;  The  Fakirs;  Ford's  The  Honorable 
Peter  Sterling. 
Pattee:   American  Literature,  Chap.  XVII. 

Second  Subject:     American  Life  in  Town  and  Country:  The 
North  and  West. 

By 

See  Howell's  The  Rise  of  Silas  Laphan;  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  The 
Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs;  Freeman's  A  New  England  Nun; 
Robert  Frost's  North  of  Boston;  Edgar  Lee  Masters's  Spoon 
River  Anthology ;  John  Lomax's  Coioboy  Songs  and  Ballads;  O. 
Henry's  The  Four  Million;  Crane's  David  Harum;  Holmes'  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 
Patte:   American   Literature.     Chapters  I -VII. 

Third  Subject:     American  Life  in  Town  and  Country:     The 
South. 

By 

See  James  Lane  Allen's  A  Kentucky  Cardinal;  John  Fox,  Jr.,  A  Cum- 
berland Vendetta;  T.  N.  Page's  Red  Rock;  In  Old  Virginia^ 
F.  H.  Smith's  Colonel  Carter  of  Carter sville ;  J.  C.  Harris'  Uncle 
Remus;  Owen  Wister's  Lady  Baltimore;  J.  C.  McNeill's  Lyrics 
from  Cotton  Land;  Corra  Harris'  Circuit  Rider's  Wife;  Circuit 
Rider's  Widow;  Watterson's  Marse  Henry. 
Pattee:   American  Literature,  chapter  XIV. 
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FOURTEENTH  LESSON" 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Crisis  of  Democracy 

America  was  drawn  inevitably  into  the  European  contest  as 
the  issues  became  clearly  drawn  and  the  German  challenge  to  the 
democratic  idea  became  unescapable.  The  war  constituted  a  trial 
by  fire  of  the  American  democracy.  Momentous  changes  took 
place  in  our  national  consciousness,  the  full  significance  of  which 
we  cannot  yet  realize,  and  a  new  tradition  of  patriotic  devotion 
and  achievement  was  established  as  a  legacy  for  generations  of 
Americans  yet  unborn. 

First  Subject:    Anglo-American  Ideals  in  the  Conflict. 

By 

a.  The  dominant  political  philosophy  of  Germany  before  the  war  was 

avowedly  anti-democratic  and  offered  a  square  challenge  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  principle.     See  Great  Tradition,  597-603. 

b.  The  war  message  and  the  successive  public  utterances  of  English 

and  American  statesmen  illustrate  the  English  and  American 
interpretation  of  the  issues  in  the  light  of  the  tradition  of  demo- 
cracy and  self-determination  of  peoples.  See  Great  Tradition, 
603-613. 

Second  Subject:    Some  Effects  of  the  War  on  the  American 
Idea. 

By 

a.  America  is  henceforth  of  necessity  involved  in  world  affairs.    Ques- 

tions as  to  the  degree  to  which  she  shall  assume  world  respon- 
sibility through  the  League  of  Nations  have  been  an  outstand- 
ing legacy  of  the  war.  Study  the  contrasting  ideals  embodied 
in  the  speeches  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  See  Great  Tradition,  623- 
632  and  speeches  of  the  opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

b.  America  has  achieved  a  new  ideal  of  national  unity  and  patriotism. 

Comment  on  the  final  obliteration  of  sectional  lines  and  on  the 
subsequent  impulse  toward  Americanization  as  a  result  of  the 
war. 

c.  The  war  has  brought  home  to  America  many  problems  of  democracy 

and  a  new  resolve  to  labor  in  solving  them;  e.  g.,  capital  and 
labor,  prohibition,  public  health,  education,  equal  suffrage,  etc. 
See  Great  Tradition,  613-623. 
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Third  Subject:    America  at  War. 
By 


Illustrations    of    the    American    spirit    and    achievement    in    various 
phrases  of  the  conflict. 

Special  References  : 

Greenlaw  and  Hanford:     The  Great  Tradition. 

Additional  References  : 

Wells:     Social  Forces  in  England  and  America. 
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FIFTEENTH  LESSON 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  America's  Place  in  World  Civilization 

This  lesson  should  be  given  to  an  attempt  to  summarize  on 
the  basis  of  the  year's  study  the  distinctive  character  of  America 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  to  estimate  the  value  of  its 
contribution.  In  order  to  do  this  objectively,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  appreciative  foreign  opinion  of  the  United  States  and 
to  take  account  of  what  might  be  called  "the  case  against  Ameri- 
ca" whether  put  by  Europeans  or  by  those  critics  among  our- 
selves who,  while  loving  their  country  as  much  as  any,  do  not 
approve  of  all  its  tendencies.  The  discussions  may  take  the 
form  of  reviews  of  outstanding  books  on  the  subject.  The 
possibilities  of  extending  the  study  are  unlimited  and,  where  clubs 
have  more  time  at  their  disposal  additional  works  may  be  as- 
signed and  a  series  of  meetings  devoted  to  open  discussion  of 
the  problems  raised  by  them. 

First  Subject:     Foreign  Views  of  the  American  Idea. 

By  

See  American  Ideals,  256-321;  Arnold  Bennett's  Your  United  States; 
Miinsterberg's  American  Traits ;  J.  G.  Brooks'  As  Others  See  Us. 

Second  Subject:     Some  American  Critics  of  American  Dem- 
ocracy. 

By 

See  Van  Wyck  Brooks'  Letters  and  Leadership ;  P.  E.  More's  Aristoc- 
racy and  Justice. 

Third  Subject:    The  American  Contribution:  Conclusion. 
By-- 

See  C.  W.  Eliot's  Five  American  Contributions  to  Civilization;  Bliss 
Perry's  The  American  Mind;  Henry  Van  Dyke's  The  Spirit  of 
America.  For  suggestive  points  on  this  general  topic  see  the 
selections  in  American  Patriotic  Prose,   297-363. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  OUR  HERITAGE,  is 
$7.00,  for  which  ten  copies  of  the  program  will  be  supplied.  The 
book  upon  which  the  course  is  based,  The  Great  Tradition,  will 
be  loaned  to  each  registered  club  for  one  year.  Other  references 
called  for  in  the  program  will  be  loaned  to  members  upon  request. 
For  convenience  in  ordering  reference  material,  application 
blanks  will  be  supplied  to  all  registered  clubs. 

In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion cannot  fxirnish  to  each  club  every  one  of  the  long 
list  of  books  and  articles.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such 
references  are  given  in  the  hope  that  the  local  library  may  be  able 
to  supply  helpful  material. 

All  clubs,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  who  have  not  paid 
their  regular  registration  fee  for  this  course,  are  considered  NON- 
REGISTERED  CLUBS.  Members  of  such  clubs  are  charged 
twenty-five  cents,  in  addition  to  postage  both  ways,  on  each  pack- 
age of  material  sent  to  them.,  The  Extension  Division  is  always 
glad  to  render  assistance  to  all  clubs,  and  asks  that  the  members 
cooperate  to  make  the  service  effective. 

Additional  copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents  each. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion upon  the  following  terms:  The  club  must  first  register  and 
pay  the  required  fee,  or  individual  members  must  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  request.  The  secretary  should  order  material 
at  least  two  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books 
by  return  mail  will  be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that 
they  will  reach  their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks 
from  the  date  received.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will  be 
extended  one  week,  provided  the  club  registration  number  and  the 
date  stamped  in  the  book  are  given.  The  club  is  subject  to  a  fine 
of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over  two  weeks. 
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Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club.     This 
includes  postage  and  packing. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to 

Women's  Clubs  Section, 
University  Extension  Division. 
Chapel  Hill,  Xorth  Carolina. 
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FOREWORD 

It  is  being  taught  now  by  critics  in  general  that  since  1900  a 
growing  concerted  movement  in  American  literature  has  got 
under  way.  This  movement  is  directed  towards  a  fresh  and  un- 
afraid exploration  and  expression  of  our  life,  our  customs  and  our 
ideals.  Before  1900  or  thereabouts,  the  modernists  tell  us,  most 
of  the  literature  created  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  pat- 
terned after  or  largely  controlled  by  English  tradition;  or  else 
was  stifling  in  the  grip  of  puritanism  or  was  enslaved  to  the  pro- 
cesses and  philosophy  of  local  color  or  romantic  inheritances. 
So  it  seems  to  some  of  us  living  in  this  age  who  once  upon  a  time 
adored  Tennyson  and  quoted  his  poetry  to  the  valleys  and  the 
hills. 

Judging  by  these  more  modern  standards,  Fenimore  Cooper, 
for  instance,  might  be  called  an  Englishman  living  and  writing 
in  America.  He,  we  are  being  told,  was  the  child  of  Scott.  And 
Emerson  and  the  ISTew  England  school,  to  inquire  further,  were 
suckled  on  the  bottle  of  German  transcendental  morality  and 
kept  to  school  in  Victorian  sweetness  and  light.  As  for  Bret 
Harte,  Cable,  James  Lane  Allen,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  all 
those  who  lived  along  with  them — romance  and  the  picturesque 
traits  of  narrow  localities  kept  their  pens  a-working.  True, 
there  were  a  few  native  and  original  exceptions  to  this  general 
condemnation.  There  were  Hawthorne  and  Poe  and  the  shout- 
ing, boisterous  Whitman.  And  latterly  there  was  Mark  Twain 
straining  at  his  leash  with  Huck  Finn,  straining  in  vain,  for  he 
never  freed  himself  from  conformity  to  deadening  creeds  and 
uncritical  and  popular  practices.  To  cover  up  his  confusion  and 
chagrin  he  let  himself  be  labeled  funny  man.  Along  with  Twain 
was  Howells  who  talked  the  sun  out  about  a  more  realistic  world 
and  method  and  then  when  the  hour  looked  dangerous  became 
worried  and  was  seized  with  blank  misgiving.  His  works,  these 
twentieth  century  critics  tell  us,  are  set  and  signed  with  the  seal 
of  apostasy. 

But  all  of  these  latter  ones,  whatever  their  failings  as  true 
American  literary  men,  were  pioneers  towards  what  we  seem  now 
to  be  really  beginning.     Each  hacked  and  cut  himself  a  road  to- 
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wards  the  present  literary  era.  Whitman  of  course,  as  every 
schoolboy  now  knows,  stands  first  among  them  as  the  real  Ameri- 
can pioneer  in  native  letters. 

Following  in  the  way  of  this  good  grey  poet  came,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  some  half-dozen  young 
men  who  flourished  gourdlike  for  a  season  with  their  own  un- 
checked desires  and  blasphemy  of  the  past.  But  the  intoxication 
of  too  much  and  a  too  sudden  freedom  stampeded  them  down  the 
hill  into  the  sea.  They  wasted  themselves  to  death.  Of  such 
were  Stephen  Crane,  dead  at  twenty-nine;  Frank  ISTorris,  dead  at 
thirty-two;  O.  Henry  at  forty;  David  Graham  Phillips,  Jack 
London,  and  others.  And  finally  there  were  Upton  Sinclair  and 
Theodore  Dreiser,  both  made  of  sterner  stuff  and  consequently 
still  living.  But  Sinclair  has  taken  on  himself  all  the  social  woes 
of  the  world  and  is  lost  to  art.  Shut  up  at  Pasadena,  California, 
he  sends  out  his  continuous  propaganda  laments  over  the  unhappy 
lot  of  man,  seeing  everywhere  on  the  earth  only  the  enslaved 
and  the  enslaver.  Of  them  all,  perhaps  Theodore  Dreiser  has 
remained  the  most  steadfast,  the  most  tenacious  and  durable.  He 
has  gone  singly  and  heavily  upon  his  way,  and  he  more  than  any 
other  man  is  responsible  for  the  naturalism  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant trait  of  modern  American  literature.  The  loud  and 
agile  Mr.  Mencken,  the  passionate  O'Neill,  the  meticulous  Sin- 
clair Lewis,  Sherwood  Anderson,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Sandburg 
— all  show  the  influence  of  Dreiser. 

But  with  naturalism  (which  is  to  say,  frankness)  now  well 
upon  its  way,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  older  tradition  of 
reticence  and  clearly  patterned  order  is  lost.  It  is  as  much  alive 
as  ever  but  with  a  difference.  Mark  Twain,  Howells,  modern 
science,  sex  psychology,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  of  mod- 
ern practical  efficiency  have  been  incorporated  and  unified  in 
the  work  of  such  writers  as  Edith  Wharton,  Robert  Frost,  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  and  even  in  that  of  the  shy  and  cruel  James 
Branch  Cabell.  They  are  trying  to  build  the  present  securely  on 
the  past.  Critics  like  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Carl  Van  Doren,  and 
Stuart  P.  Sherman  are  struggling  night  and  day  in  the  processes 
of  choosing,  eliminating  and  unifying  the  diversities  of  the  mod- 
ernists and  the  closer  followers  of  tradition. 
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Through  all  the  welter  of  this  seeming  confusion  there  are 
certain  generally  stated  principles  which  might  be  quoted  as  in- 
dicative of  the  nature  of  contemporary  American  literature  and 
upon  which  most  of  the  writers  chosen  in  this  bulletin  agree:  "A 
sincere  record  of  our  actual  world."  "Frankness  not  prudery." 
"Truth  to  fact."  "An  inclusive  record  of  man,  the  story  of  his 
frailties  as  well  as  his  accomplishments."  "The  mental  actions 
of  man  are  as  important  as  the  physical."  "Any  phase  of  man's 
life  is  material  for  art" — and  so  on. 

The  reader  may  not  agree  to  our  choice  of  the  most  important 
writers  in  America  today.  But  whether  he  agrees  or  not,  we 
hope  he  will  defer  judgment  at  least  until  he  has  inquired  into 
the  facts  of  the  case,  until  he  has  read  enough  of  the  subject 
under  dispute  to  be  able  to  speak  with  some  authority.  The 
writers  of  this  bulletin  themselves  were  not  able  to  agree  in  one 
case.  One  was  strongly  in  favor  of  leaving  Hergesheimer  out, 
feeling  that  his  over-use  of  the  decorative  and  his  flair  for  fine 
writing  put  him  in  the  class  of  the  second-rate.  Carl  Sandburg, 
Vachel  Lindsay,  Carl  Van  Doren,  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Brander 
Matthews,  and  William  Lyon  Phelps  were  decided  upon  in  what 
we  believed  to  be  the  order  of  their  importance.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  not  among  the  most  important  American 
writers — at  least  not  so  important  as  the  fourteen  included  here 
for  study. 

We  hope  the  student  will  take  the  suggestions  of  this  course 
for  what  they  are  intended  to  be — helps  towards  an  understanding 
of  these  different  writers — and  that  he  will  keep  at  the  mat- 
ter until  he  has  arrived  at  his  own  honest  conlusion.  For  he  will 
find  the  doctors  disagreeing  in  many  ways.  In  the  case  of 
Theodore  Dreiser,  for  example,  Mr.  Mencken  and  Mr.  Sherman 
are  so  violent  in  their  difference  as  to  be  confusing.  Obviously, 
the  student  can  have  no  part  in  the  argument  until  he  has  read, 
say,  Jennie  Gerhardt. 


A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

Only  fourteen  lessons  nave  been  outlined.  In  case  any  club 
wishes  to  devote  more  time  to  the  course  some  of  the  writers  may 
be  gone  into  more  intensively.  For  example,  the  short  stories 
of  some  of  the  novelists  may  be  studied;  Eugene  O'Neill  may 
have  an  additional  meeting  devoted  to  his  short  plays  or  Sher- 
wood Anderson's  novels  may  be  studied  separately. 

A  more  or  less  uniform  plan  has  been  carried  out  in  appor- 
tioning to  different  students  at  each  meeting  a  distinct  phase  of 
the  life  or  work  of  the  writer  under  consideration.  Three  papers 
have  been  planned.  In  the  references  the  particular  paper  to 
which  each  article  pertains  has  been  indicated,  in  parentheses. 
Where  a  reference  is  numbered  (1,  2,  3)  it  contains  material  on 
all  three  papers.  (In  the  Bibliography,  pages  52-55,  the  particular 
meeting  to  which  each  book  pertains  has  been  indicated  in  paren- 
theses.) In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension 
Division  can  not  furnish  to  each  club  every  one  of  the  long  list 
of  books  and  articles.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such  refer- 
ences are  given  in  the  hope  that  the  local  library  will  contain  some 
of  the  material. 


FIRST  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Edith  Wharton 

Untouched  by  the  more  revolutionary  tendencies  in  American 
fiction,  Mrs.,  Wharton  stands  as  a  link  to  the  past,  continuing  in 
her  brilliant  and  dignified  style  the  continental  tradition  of  Howells 
and  James.  Yet  even  when  she  writes  of  the  past,  as  in  The 
Age  of  Innocence,  the  struggle  of  the  individual  with  the  taboos 
of  his  society  is  presented  without  partisanship,  with  sincerity, 
realism  and  penetrating  satire  which  characterizes  the  viewpoint 
of  much  of  the  modern  school  in  America. 


First  Paper:     By 

Subject:    A  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY  OF  EDITH  WHARTON 


a.  Ancestry,  place  in  New  York  Society. 

b.  Education  abroad,  contacts  with  older  writers,  marriage. 

c.  First  publications,  recognition.     Later  novels,  essays,  short  stories, 

poems. 
d    Work  during  the  war. 

1.  War  charities  in  France. 

2.  War  books. 

e.  Latest  writings,  novels,  essays,  long  short  stories  such  as  the  series, 

Old  New  York. 

f.  Recognition. 

1.  Among  other  honors,  honorary  degree  from  Yale,  1924. 

2.  First  woman  to  win  the  medal  of  the  National  Institute  of 

of   Arts  and   Letters,   1924.     (See   announcement   of    D. 
Appleton  and  Company.) 


Second  Paper:      By 

Subject:     THE  WORKS  OF  EDITH  WHARTON 


a.  Continental  tradition — 

1.  Style. 

2.  Subject  matter  and  backgrounds. 

3.  View  of  the  power  of  social  custom. 

b.  Philosophical   content  of  her  novels.     Struggle   of  the   individual 

with  society. 
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1.  Consider  in  detail  New  York  novels — The  House  of  Mirth, 
The  Custom  of  the  Country,  The  Old  Maid  as  most  im- 
portant. Notice  the  satire  aimed  at  the  system.  Does 
she  take  sides  with  society  or  the  individual  member 
of  it?  Discuss  Twilight  Sleep  and  its  picture  of  present- 
day  New  York. 

c.  Two  novels  of  different  subject  matter,  Summer  and  Ethan  Frome. 

Consider  the  latter  particularly,  by  many  thought  to  be  her 
greatest  work.    Notice  the  form,  really  a  long  short  story. 

d.  The  Characterization.     Do  her  women  surpass  her  men? 

e.  Her  achievement  in  the  short  story.     Read  those  in  her  volume, 

Xingu.    Consider  the  titular  piece  as  an  extreme  example  of  her 
satire. 
/.     Sketch  briefly  her  work  in  the  essay,  war  books,  verse.     (See  files 
of  Scribner's  Magazine  for  verse  and  essay  and  her  book  The 
Writing  of  Fiction.) 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE. 

(This  book,  considered  her  best  long  novel,  won  the  1920  Pulitzer 
prize  over  Sinclair  Lewis's  popular  Main  Street.) 

a.  The  background  of  the  story,  New  York  in  the  seventies.    The  sig- 

nificance of  the  title. 

b.  Plot.    Note  the  dramatic  unification  of  the  closely  knit  action  and 

compare  Lewis's  Main  Street  in  this  connection.  Do  the  charac- 
ters act  freely  or  are  the  circumstances  which  snare  them  illu- 
sions created  by  the  author?  Is  the  final  scene  convincing? 
Compare  the  plot  of  The  Old  Maid. 

c.  Characters.     Note  the  dramatic  tension  of  such  scenes  as  the  fare- 

well  party   for   Countess   Oleska. 

d.  Economy    of     means.       Clear     description.       Satire.       (Any    real 

humor?) 

e.  The  place  of  this  novel  in  contemporary  American  literature. 

REFERENCES 

Wharton,  The  Age  of  Innocence. 

Xingu,  and  Other  Stories. 

Other  important  books  are   The  House  of  Mirth,  Summer, 
Ethan  Frome,   The  Old  Maid.   Twilight  Sleep. 
Van  Doren,  Contemporary  American  Novelists,  pp.  95-104.   (2,  3) 
Eoynton,  Some  Contemporary  Americans,  pp.  89-107.     (1,  2,  3) 
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Overton,  American  Nights  Entertainment,  pp.  345-362.     (1,  2,  3) 
Cargoes  for  Crusoes,  pp.  304-313.     (2,  3) 
Also  Authors   of  the   Day. 
Collins,  Taking  the  Literary  Pulse,  pp.  48-55.     (1,  2,  3) 
Gerould,  Booklet  on  Edith  Wharton.     (1,  2,  3) 
Lovett,  Edith  Wliarton.     (1,  2,  3) 
Sedgwick,  The  New  American  Type,  pp.  53-96.   (2) 
Follett,  Some  Modern  Novelists,  pp.  291-311.     (2,  3) 
Cooper,  Some  American  Story  Tellers.     (2) 
Garnett,  Friday  Nights.     (1,  2,  3) 

Williams,  Our  Short  Story  Writers,  pp.  337-357.     (2) 
O'Brien,  The  Advance  of  the  American  Short  Story,  pp.  202-205.     (2) 
Overton,  The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels.     (1) 
The   National   Encyclopedia    of   American   Biography,    Supplement    I, 

Vol.  XIV.     p.  80.    (1) 
TJie  Dial,   68:80-91,  1920.    (2) 
The  New  Republic,  10:50-51,  1917.     (2) 

24:301.     (3) 
The  Nation,  111:510,  1920.     (3) 
The  Reviewer,  4:316-319.     (2,  3) 
New  York  Times,  Book  Review  Section,  May  18,  1924.     (2). 

May  22,  1927.     (2) 
The  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1915.     (2) 
For  decoration  by  the  French  government  see  The  Neic  York  Times, 

April  5  and  April  8,  1916,  also  pages  462  and  463   of  American 

Women  and  the  World  War,  by  Ida  C.  Clarke. 


SECOND  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Theodore  Dreiser 

Dreiser  stands  as  one  of  the  sturdiest,  heaviest  and  most  sig- 
nificant figures  in  contemporary  American  literature.  (Cf.  Fore- 
word.) A  philosopher  of  sorts,  believing  in  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  race,  unable  to  see  any  final  purpose  in 
existence,  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  ceaseless  change,  and  de- 
claring that  man  at  best  is  but  a  puny  creature  set  amid  myste- 
rious and  terrifying  powers — he  chooses  the  characters  for  his 
novels  and  stories  almost  at  random.  One  person  is  as  good  as 
another,  he  says  forlornly,  for  all  have  their  hopes  and  disas- 
ters, and  that's  enough  for  the  artist.  And  yet,  as  pitiable  as  he 
conceives  man  to  be,  few  writers  love  and  sympathize  with  their 
subjects  as  Dreiser  does.  Of  all  the  forces  that  motivate  hu- 
manity in  its  tragic  and  beautiful  groping,  he  declares  sex  to  be 
the  most  powerful.  It  is  true  that  many  of  his  works  are  the 
records  of  a  devastating  and  almost  animal  passion.  In  Jennie 
Gerhardt,  though,  there  is  much,  much  else. 

First  Papek:     By 

Subject:    A  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY  OF  THEODORE  DREISER 

a.  Family  background,  boyhood,   education. 

6.  Early  occupations,  training  and  work  as  a  journalist. 

c.  His  early  efforts  at  writing.     (First  story  published  in  Ainslee's.) 

d.  Dreiser  as  editor  of  different  magazines,  including  The  Delineator. 

e.  Work  in  a  publishing  house,  editing  and  rewriting  dime-novels. 
/.  The   writing   of   his   first   novel,   Sister   Carrie.     Its   reception. 
g.  The  publication  of  Jennie  Gerhardt,  The  Titan,  The  Genius,  etc. 
h.  Some  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  suppression  of  The  Genius. 

i.     Dreiser's  slowly  developed  views  of  man's  place  in  the  world.     (See 
A  Book  About  Myself.) 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:    A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  DREISER'S  WORK 

a.     As  a  novelist: 

1.  Is  there  a  likeness  of  theme  in  most  of  his  novels? 

2.  Contrast  The  Genius  and  The  Titan  as  to  theme  and  lead- 

ing characters. 
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3.  Give   some  of   the   reasons   for   the  ponderousuess   of   his 

novels. 

4.  Name   some   of   the   fundamental    assumptions   about   life 

and  man  made  in  his  work. 

5.  Can  you   distinguish  a  distinct   point  of  view? 

6.  Is  Stuart  Sherman's  accusation  of  animalism  justified? 

7.  Contrast   Mencken's    view   of    Dreiser    (Prefaces,   pp.    135- 

13S)    with  that  of  Sherman   (On  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture, pp.  85-101). 
o.    As  a  short  story  writer   (Free  and  Other  Stories) : 

1.  Notice  the  typically  Dreiserian  manner  and  background  in 

Nigger  Jeff. 

2.  Study  carefully  The  Lost  Phoebe.    Notice  how  logically  it 

is  built  upon  the  mistaken  sight  of  the  dead  old  woman. 
Does  the  story  weaken  with  the  end  and  was  the  end 
foreseen  too  long  before  it  came? 

3.  Notice   the   variety   of   background   and   character   in    his 

stories,  testifying  to  the  wide  experience  of  the  author. 

c.  As  a  dramatist   (Plays  of  the  Natural  and  Supernatural) : 

1.  Notice   the   influence   of   movie   methods    in   the   construc- 

tion of  these   plays. 

2.  Study  The  Girl  in  the  Coffin. 

3.  Note  dramatization  of  An  American  Tragedy. 

d.  As  a  Critic   (See  "Hey,  Rub-a-dub-dub,"  article  in  The  Nation). 


Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:    JENNIE  GERHARDT 


"The  virtue  of  such  a  book  as  Jennie  Gerhardt,"  says  Mr.  Mencken, 
"does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  accurate  and  lifelike  as  representa- 
tion; it  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  some  way  that  is  hard  to  analyze, 
Dreiser  manages  to  make  us  see  the  world  through  Jennie's  eyes,  and  so 
gives  us  an  understanding  of  her  pitiful  tragedy.  Superficially,  she  is 
simply  a  girl  of  loose  morals,  living  in  contempt  of  the  Mann  Act.  But 
actually,  in  Dreiser's  skillful  hands,  she  becomes  a  representative  of 
the  agony  of  all  womankind." 

a.     Study  the  background  and   surroundings   out  of  which  the   story 
takes  it  rise: 

1.  Columbus,   Ohio,   in   1880. 

2.  The  poverty   of  the   Gerhardt   family,    children,   situation. 

3.  The   character   of  Mrs.   Gerhardt   contrasted   with   that   of 

Old   Gerhardt. 

4.  The  coming  of  Senator  Brander. 
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b.  Jennie  as  she  was  at  this  time,  an  impressionable,  warm-hearted 

girl. 

c.  Does  Dreiser's  account  of  the  affair  between  Jennie  and   Senator 

Brander  smack  of  the  immoral? 

d.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Gerhardt's  actions  upon  hearing  of  Bran- 

der's  death  and  Jennie's  disgrace? 
c.     The  movement  to  Cleveland,  and  the  meeting  with  Lester  Kane. 
/.     Does  the  love-making  of  Kane  represent  a  breakdown  in  Dreiser's 

handling  of  the  story? 
g.     Contrast  the  character  of  Mrs.  Gerald  with  Jennie.    Which  is  the 

more  suitable  as  a  wife  for  Kane? 
h.     Study  the  final  scene  where  Jennie  watches  the  train  bear  away 

Kane's  body. 
i.     Is  the  misfortune  that  attends  Jennie  to  be  called  just  or  unjust? 
;'.     Can  the  novel  be  thought  of  as  an  immoral  book? 
7c.     What  faults  do  you  find  in  the  construction  of  this  tale?     Is  it 

long-winded,  dull,  lacking  in  any  touches  of  humor? 
1.     Out  of  all  the  ignorance,  poverty,  and  helplessness  that  belong  to 

Jennie  can  you  say  that  there  is  something  of  greatness  remain- 
ing to  her? 
m.     Does  Jennie  gain  in  nobility  and  gentleness  of  character  because 

of  her  misfortunes? 
n.     Is  Dreiser  justified  in  speaking  of  her  as  a  "big  woman"? 

REFERENCES 

Dreiser,  Jennie  Gerhardt. 

Free  and  Other  Stories. 
Plays  of  the  Natural  and  Supernatural. 

Other  important  books  are  The  Genius.  A  Book  About  Myself, 
An  American  Tragedy.     (The  student,  of  course,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  read  all  of  these.     But  then  there  are  some  who 
may  wish  to  study  Dreiser  further.) 
Van  Doren,   Contemporary  American  Novelists,  pp.  74-S3.      (2) 
Boyd,  Ernest,  Portraits:  Real  and  Imaginary,  pp.  168-170.     (2) 
Boynton,  Some  Contemporary  Americans,   pp.   126-144.      (1,   2) 
Frank,  Our  America.     (1,  2,  3) 
Harris,   Frank,   Contemporary   Portraits    (Second    Series),    pp.    Sl-106. 

(1,  2) 
Garnett,  Friday  Nights.     (2,  3) 

Baldwin,  The  Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels,  pp.  141-153.     (1,  2,  3) 
Follett,  Some  Modern  Novelists,  pp.  350-.    (2,  3) 
Mencken,  A  Book  of  Prefaces,  pp.  67-148.     (1,  2,  3) 
Bechhofer,  The  Literary  Renaissance  in  America,  pp.  91-99.    (2) 
Sherman,  On  Contemporary  Literature,  pp.  85-101.     (2,  3) 
Rascoe,  Theodore  Dreiser  (biography,  critical  study).     (1,  2,  3) 
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The  Dial,  June  14,  1917,  pp.  507-509. 

80:    April,   1926,  p.  331.      (1) 
The  North  American  Review,  February,  1916. 
The  Bookman,  March,  1921. 

62:711   February,   1926.      (1) 

63:202  April,  1926.   (1) 
Nation,  122:152,  February  10,  1926.   (1) 
Nation  and  Athenaeum,  40:88,  October  16,  1926.     (1) 
New  Republic,  46:113,  March  17,  1926.     (1) 


THIRD  MEETING 

Date Place... 

General  Topic:  James  Branch  Cabell 

Cabell  may  be  designated  as  a  wistful  mocker  at  the  spectacle 
of  life  in  our  American  democracy.  Our  western  civilization  with 
its  emphasis  upon  materialism,  as  he  sees  it,  has  driven  him  to 
create  for  his  elusive  and  delicate  spirit  a  medieval  and  romantic 
world  wherein  he  has  hid  himself.  From  that  land  of  fancy, 
which  he  has  labeled  Poictesme,  he  sends  out  his  thinly-veiled 
figures  of  satire  and  sardonic  humor — all  ironically  laughing 
away  the  foibles  and  common  loyalties  of  men.  In  a  beautiful 
style  he  writes  beautifully  of  desire,  of  chivalrous  love,  of  high 
deeds,  and  finally  and  most  significantly  of  complete  disillusion. 
The  non-moral,  over-wise  Jurgen  fleeing  from  Dame  Lissa  to  an 
earlier  and  more  beautiful  love,  and  then  later  in  sheer  weariness 
back  to  the  Dame  again  is  none  other  than  Mr.  Cabell  himself 
in  the  business  of  imaginative  adventuring. 

Fikst  Paper:     By 

Subject:    A  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY  OF  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 

a.  Birth  and  education  in  Virginia. 

b.  Cavalier  background. 

c.  Voluminous  writings,  from  The  Eagle's  Shadow  in  1904  to  Straws 

and  PrayerbooTcs,  1925. 

d.  Newspaper  work. 

Magazine  writer,  short  stories,  translations,  essays,  papers  on 
biographical  and  historical  subjects,  and  as  editor  of  The 
Reviewer. 

e.  Interest  in  genealogy. 

/.     Research  work  in  America,  France,  Ireland,  and  England. 

g.     Writer  of  verse. 

h.     The  suppression  of  Jurgen  and  the  consequent  rapid  growth  of  Mr. 

Cabell's  fame. 
i.     Mr.  Cabell  at  home  at  Dumbarton  Grange,  near  Richmond,  Va. 
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Second  Paper:      By 

Subject:  A  GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  CABELL'S  WRITINGS 

a.  The  romantic  style  in  which  all  his  works  are  written. 

b.  Imagination,  poetry  of  his  expression. 

c.  Irony  and  pity  of  existence.  The  uselessness  of  living. 

d.  Affiliation  with  the  Irish  spirit  of  faery  and  magic. 

e.  Consider  the  essential  identity  of  idea  and  of  leading  characters 

in  most  of  Cabell's  work — Jurgen  in  Jurgen,  Manuel  in  Figures 
of  Earth,  John  Charteris  in  Beyond  Life — all  with  essentially 
the  same  viewpoint  about  life  and  about  love. 

/.  What  is  the  Cabellian  philosophy  as  expounded  in  Straws  and 
Prayerbooks?  (On  page  25  he  says,  for  instance,  "The  literary 
artist  plays:  and  the  sole  end  of  his  endeavor  is  to  divert  him- 
self." Again,  "Man  is,  they  say,  the  only  animal  that  has  reason; 
and  so  he  must  have  also,  if  he  is  to  stay  sane,  diversion  to  pre- 
vent his  using  it." — and  so  on.) 

y.     Cabell  as  a  short  story  writer   (The  Certain  Hour). 

h.  In  what  way  can  Cabell  be  classed  as  a  writer  in  the  modern  Amer- 
ican spirit? 

Thikd  Paper:     By 

Subject:  JURGEN. 

a.  What  is  the  theme  of  this  novel? 

b.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  tale. 

c.  How  would  you  describe  the  character  of  the  pawnbroker  Jurgen? 

1.  Has   he  the  power   of  real  emotion? 

2.  Is  he  essentially  a  mocker? 

3.  Is  he  capable  of  pity,  of  real  love  and  sympathy? 

4.  Can  he  be  thought  of  as  more  human  than  puppet? 

d.  Discuss  the  land  of  Poictesme  in  relation  to  the  real  world  in  which 

Mr.  Cabell  lives. 

e.  Will  the  following  statement  apply  to  Jurgen,  and  if  so,  why? — 

"Jurgen,  the  hero  in  the  romance  of  that  name,  may  be  taken 
to  mean  a  personification  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit  which 
has  grown  so  bold  as  to  attempt  the  exploration  of  man's  every 
creation,  even  the  most  sacred  and  beautiful  of  his  endeavors. 
He  rises  from  a  pawnbroker  to  be  a  duke,  then  a  prince,  a  king, 
emperor,  and  pope,  and  finally  becomes  God  and  is  none  other 
than  the  symbol  of  the  modern  enquiring  intelligence,  and  just 
as  Jurgen  remains  unhappy  and  returns  empty-handed  to  his 
commonplace  wife,  so  must  we  all  turn  from  our  dreams  wherein 
we  have  been  able  to  snatch  something  of  release  from  a  distress- 
ful world.  And  as  Jurgen  waits  for  the  only  certain  peace — the 
grave — so  do  we." 
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FOUKTH  MEETNG 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Sinclair  Lewis 

Mr.  Lewis,  along  with  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  is  a  leader  in  what 
Carl  Van  Doren  terms  "the  revolt  from  the  village,"  its  dullness, 
stagnation,  self-content.  In  his  use  of  satire  Lewis  is  open  to  the 
accusation  that  he  does  not  always  present  a  complete  picture,  but 
on  the  Avhole  his  studies  are  true. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     THE   LIFE  AND  EARLY  WORKS   OF   SINCLAIR   LEWIS 

a.  Boyhood  in  a  small  town. 

b.  Yale  career.     Journalism  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

c.  Our  Mr.  Wrenn.     Gentle  satire,  suggestions  of  critical  powers. 

d.  The  Trail  of  the  Hawk.    Compare  Lewis's  own  career  with  that  of 

Carl  Ericson.     Mr.  Lewis  here  reveals  some  of  his  enthusiasms, 
as  well  as  his  dislikes. 

e.  The  Job. 

f.  Free  Air. 


Second  Paper  :     By 

Subject:    MAIN  STREET  AND  BABBITT 


a.  Settings. 

b.  Action.     These  books  may  be  termed   life  chronicles.     How  does 

Lewis's  handling  of  plot  differ  from  Mrs.  Wharton's?  What  do 
you  think  of  the  length  of  the  books? 

c.  Characters.      Note    the    portrayal    of    character    through    dialogue. 

Note  the  effect  of  environment  upon  individual  development. 
Compare  Mrs.  Wharton's  attitude  to  society  as  shown  through 
her  characters.     Consider  particularly  Carol  and  Babbitt. 

d.  Treatment.     Objective  view.     Satire  sometimes  bordering  on  bur- 

lesque, especially  in  Babbitt.  Detailed  observation.  Pessimistic 
outlook.  Compare  The  Spoon  River  Anthology  and  Masters's 
view  of  life. 

e.  Popularity  of  these  two  books.  What  does  it  indicate  on  the  part 

of  the  public?   Notice  how  Main  Street  and  Babbitt  have  become 
common   bywords. 
/.     Artistically,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Elmer  Gantry? 
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Third  Paper:      By 


Subject:  ARROW  SMITH 

a.  Artistically  is  this  novel  a  step  forward?    How  does  the  idea  of  the 

book  differ  from  those  embodied  in  Babbitt  and  Main   Street? 
Is  the  view  of  life  more  pessimistic  or  less  so? 

b.  Treatment.    Is  Lewis  fair  to  the  medical  profession?     Does  he  gen- 

eralize his  indictment  into  propaganda?    Note  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad  doctors.    Where  does  his  satire  descend  to  burlesque? 

c.  Discuss  the  plot.     Note  the  constant  enlarging  of  the  scene,  the 

action   mounting  as  Arrowsmith's  character   grows.     Does   the 
death  of  Leora  appear  as  tragic  inevitability? 

d.  Characters — Arrowsmith,    Leora,    Gottlieb,    in    particular.      Notice 

how  in  one  speech  Babbitt  is  resurrected  for  us. 

e.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  book?     Its  place  in  contemporary  lit- 

erature? 
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FIFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Willa  Cather 

With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Wharton,  Willa  Cather  is  per- 
haps America's  leading  woman  novelist.  Of  her,  Carl  Van 
Doren  says,  "Something  of  the  large  tolerance  which  she  must 

have  felt  in  Whitman breathes  in  all  her  work.    Like  him 

she  has  tasted  the  savor  of  abounding  health;  like  him  she  has 
exulted  in  the  sense  of  vast  distances,  the  rapture  of  the  green 
earth  rolling  through  space,  the  consciousness  of  past  and  future 
striking  hands  in  the  radiant  present;  like  him  she  enjoys  pow- 
erful uneducated  persons  both  as  a  means  to  a  higher  type  and 
as  ends  honorable  in  themselves.  At  the  same  time  she  does  not 
let  herself  run  on  in  the  ungirt  dithyrambs  of  Whitman  or  into 
his  followers'  glorification  of  sheer  bulk  and  impetus.  Taste  and 
intelligence  hold  her  passion  in  hand  .  .  .  and  she  has  the  strength 
to  look  past  casual  surfaces  to  the  passionate  center  of  her 
characters." 


First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     A  BIOGRAPHICAL   STUDY  OF  WILLA  CATHER 


a.     Her  birth  and  childhood  in  Virginia  and  moving  west  to  Nebraska. 
6.     Her  background  in  the  West,  new  country  and  foreign  settlers. 

c.  Education  and  newspaper  experiences   on  the  staff  of   The  Pitts- 

burgh Daily  Leader,  and  later  as  assistant  editor  of  McClure's 
Magazine. 

d.  Her  early  work  as  a  poet   (April  Twilight). 

e.  Her  Early  Stories  (The  Troll  Garden). 

f.  Her  first  novels  (0  Pioneers,  1913,  and  The  Song  of  the  Lark,  1915). 

g.  Her  preoccupation  with  subjects  from  peasant  life  and  from  the 

circles  of  artists. 
h.     Her  interest  in  music. 
i.    Her  later  poetry  and  stories. 

j.     Growing  recognition  for  her  work  as  early  as  1916. 
k.     The  Professor's  Hoxise  and  My  Mortal  Enemy. 
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Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     WILLA  CATHER  AS  NOVELIST 

a.  Discuss  the  influence  on  her  of  Miss  Jewett  as  given  by  Van  Doren 

in   Contemporary  American  Novelists. 

b.  What   are   some   of  the   marked   characteristics  of  her   growth   as 

shown  in  the  three  novels,  0  Pioneers,  The  Song  of  the  Lark, 
and  My  Antonia? 

c.  In  what  do  One  of  Ours  and  A  Lost  Lady  show  a  falling-off  from 

Miss  Cather's  earlier  powers  and  what  answer  could  be  given? 

d.  In  which  does  she  excel — character,  atmosphere,  or  story-telling? 

e.  Compare  Marie  Tovesky   (0  Pioneers),  Thea  Kronborg   {The  Song 

of  the  Lark),  and  Antonia  Shimerda    (My  Antonia). 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     MY  ANTONIA   (An-ton-ee-ah) 

a.  What   object   does   the   introduction   serve? 

b.  The  situation  of  the  Shimerda  family  as  the  story  begins. 

c.  The  gradual  evolving  of  Antonia  into  the  center  of  interest. 

d.  The  echoes  of  the  Old  World  as  contrasted  with  the  new  in  tha 

relation  of  the  Bohemian  family  and  the  Burdens. 

1.  Mrs.  Shimerda  as  contrasted  with  Mrs.  Burden. 

2.  Mr.  Shimerda  and  Mr.  Burden. 

e.  The  place  of  the  Nebraska  landscape  against  which  these  lives  are 

painted. 

/.  The  essentially  poetic  and  vibrant  nature  of  Antonia  in  the  grip 
of  adverse  circumstances. 

g.     Her  life  in  town  as  compared  with  her  life  on  the  farm. 

h.  Her  love  affair  with  a  cheap  seducer  and  consequent  marriage  to 
a  dull,  plodding  farmer. 

i.  Does  Miss  Cather  in  the  end  preach  the  compensation  of  domes- 
ticity for  unfulfilled  dreams? 

;*.     Could  the  story  of  Antonia  be  called  tragic? 

k.  What  elements  in  this  story  are  such  as  to  cause  critics  to  rank 
Miss  Cather  so  high  among  contemporary  American  novelists? 
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SIXTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Joseph  Hergesheimer 

According  to  Van  Doren,  Joseph  Hergesheimer  stands  "in  a 
middle  ground  between  the  unrelieved  realism  of  the  newer 
school  of  American  fiction  and  the  genteel  moralism  of  the 
older."  He  has  not  burdened  himself  with  improving  the  world, 
but  in  describing  the  "emotions  of  existence."  And  his  strongest 
emotions  are  linked  with  his  sense  of  beauty;  they  manifest  them- 
selves in  a  taste  for  the  decorative  leading  him  to  seek  out 
localities  and  times  where  the  things  which  please  the  senses 
may  be  found  in  their  most  beautiful  form.  He  is  at  home  in 
many  places,  and  has  recreated  the  past  with  a  versimilitude 
rarely  achieved  by  the  avowed  "historical"  novelist. 

Fibst  Paper:     By 

Subject:  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY  OF  JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER 

a.  Birth  in  Philadelphia,  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  family. 

b.  Delicate  childhood.     Influence  of  the  genteel  and  crampedly  reli- 

gious atmosphere. 

c.  Education  and  desultory  study  of  art.     Notice  his  sense  of  color 

and  form  which  led  him  to  attempt  painting. 

d.  Inheritance  of  money.     Marriage.     Life  in  Italy. 

e.  Period  of  apprenticeship — fourteen  years  of  writing  before  accept- 

ance came. 

/.  His  successful  work — novels,  short  stories,  critical  and  autobio- 
graphical work. 

g.     Travels  and  life  at  home. 

h.     The  personality  of  Hergesheimer. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     THE  WORK  OF  HERGESHEIMER 

a.  The  central  idea  of  his  novels.  Discuss  his  statement,  "The  story 
at  bottom  is  nearly  always  the  same — a  struggle  between  what  is 
called  the  spirit  and  what  is  called  the  flesh — the  spirit  is  vic- 
torious." Illustrate  from  The  Lay  Anthony,  Linda  Condon,  and 
Cytherea. 
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b.  The  background   of  his   novels.     Notice   the  different   places   and 

times  depicted,  the  various  industrial  ages  in  America.  Is  his 
rendering  of  bygone  lives  and  times  successful?  Note  the  setting 
of  Tampico. 

c.  The  ornamentation  of  his  work.  Love  of  beautiful  fabrics,  odors, 

things  which  appeal  to  the  senses  and  can  be  described  in  words 
in  themselves  beautiful. 

d.  The  characters.    Study  especially  the  women.     Discuss  Linda  Con- 

don. 

e.  Style: 

1.  His  excellencies. 

2.  His  faults. 

/.     Hergesheimer's  views  of  writing  (especially  in  San  Cristobal  de  la 
Habana),  and  an  estimate  of  his  place  in  American  letters. 


Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     JAVA  HEAD. 


a.  The  setting.    Compare  Hergesheimer's  portrayal  of  Old  Salem  with 

Edith  "Wharton's  Old  New  York.  Notice  Hergesheimer's  treat- 
ment of  sea  life  and  his  sense  of  the  romance  of  past  commercial 
venturings,  the  changing  type  of  ships  and  the  men  who  sail 
them. 

b.  The  action.     Notice  how  the  different  characters  are  used  to  give 

varying  aspects  of  Gerrit's  problem.  How  does  Hergesheimer 
build  up  suspense  before  Gerrit's  arrival?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  happy  ending  of  the  story?  Of  the  shifting  to  Brevard's 
story  at  the  end? 

c.  The  characters.  Are  they  lifelike  and  strongly  differentiated?   What 

of  the  women?  Taou  Yuen?  Is  she  real,  under  her  beautifully 
ornamented  exterior?  Does  the  author  succeed  in  portraying 
the  Oriental  mind?    Discuss  Gerrit,  his  father,  and  Nettie. 

d.  The   style.     This   story   offered   abundant   opportunity   for  color — 

quaint  Salem  and  the  exotic  Orient,  the  free  life  of  the  sea,  and 
the  half-insane  visions  of  the  opium-haunted — and  Hergesheimer 
here  carried  his  delight  in  ornamentation  to  its  extreme.  Does 
he  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  surface  of  life,  the  things  of 
beauty — clothes,    furniture,    odors? 

e.  Does  this  story  illustrate  Hergesheimer's  definition   of  beauty? — 

"Beauty  is  the  quality  of  a  courageous  purpose  maintained 
against  the  hopeless  and  transitory  aspects  of.  life  and  death." 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Sherwood  Anderson 

"The  thing  to  learn  is  to  know  what  people  are  thinking 
about,  not  what  they  say."  This  quotation  from  "The  Teacher" 
in  Winesburg,  Ohio,  is  an  excellent  statement  of  Anderson's  lit- 
erary creed.  In  novel,  short  story,  and  poem  he  symbolizes  the 
thoughts  of  his  characters  by  actions  which  may  seem  grotesque 
unless  we  recognize  them  as  symbols  of  a  mental  state.  Almost 
overwhelmed  before  the  repression  and  spiritual  dullness  of 
American  small-town  life,  he  expresses  like  Masters  his  disgust, 
Avith  this  difference — whereas  Masters  uses  irony  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  actualities,  Anderson  shows  the  depth,  the  possi- 
bilities for  poetry  in  the  most  degraded  character.  The  short 
story  seems  to  be  the  medium  best  adapted  to  his  particular 
genius,  though  he  has  written  some  distinguished  novels,  poetry, 
and  critical  essays. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     A  BIOGRAPHICAL   STUDY  OF  SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 

a.  Parents,  birth  in  an  Ohio  village. 

b.  Youth.     Poverty  and  hard  work,  little  education. 

c.  Experiences  as  a  laborer  and  a  soldier  in  the  United  States  Army. 

d.  Success  as  a  business  man. 

e.  He  began  to  write  novels  to  escape  from  the  dullness  of  his  life. 
/.  Experiments  in  poetry  and  short  story  writing. 

g.     Recognition. 

1.  Winesburg,  Ohio,  first  volume  to  win  much  attention. 

2.  The  Triumph  of  an  Egg  and  Horses  and  Men,  his  best  col- 

lections. 

3.  Varying  opinions   of  Many  Marriages. 

(Note  that  Sherwood  Anderson  has  never  had  a  wide 
popular  appeal). 

4.  Appraise  Dark  Laughter. 

h.  A  Story  Teller's  Story.  Read  some  of  his  statements  concerning 
himself,  his  life,  and  literary  philosophy.  Discuss  Tar  and  Sher- 
toood  Anderson's  Notebook. 

i.     The  personality  of  Sherwood   Anderson. 
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Second  Papee:     By 

Subject:     THE  NOVELS  AND  POEMS  OF  SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 

a.     Influences  on  his  work. 

1.  Tchekov  and  the  Russian  naturalists. 

2.  Modern  psychology,  Freud  and  the  emphasis  on  the  sub- 

conscious,  sex. 

3.  Expressionism.     (See  Untermeyer's  American  Poetry  Since 

1900,  pp.  333-334.) 

6.  The  early  novels  were  naturalistic,  employed  the  "formula  of 
revolt,"  showed  the  world  chaotic,  the  lack  of  a  goal  to  march 
upon.  Poor  White  is  similar.  Discuss  it,  and  Windy  McPher- 
son's  Son  and  Marching  Men.  Note  the  treatment  of  organized 
labor   in  the  last  named. 

c.  Poetry.     Read  in  the  Monroe-Henderson  collection  Song  of  Indus- 

trial America,  Chicago,  Evening  Song,  A  Visit.  Compare  the 
theme  and  the  manner  of  handling  it  in  Spring  Song  with  the 
theme  and  manner  of  Many  Marriages,  the  novel. 

d.  Most  flagrant  faults — 

1.  Lack   of   self-criticism. 

2.  Over-intoxication  with  words. 

3.  Lack  of  humor. 

e.  An  estimate   of  Anderson's  place   in  American  literature.      (Note 

short  stories  are  considered  his  best  works.  Give  a  rapid  sum- 
mary of  his  work  in  this  field.) 


Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     WINESBURG,   OHIO. 


a.  The  plan  of  the  book — the  story  of  George  is  the  unifying  theme. 

Compare  with  the  theme  of  his  novels — the  struggle  after  some 
revelation  of  meaning  in  the  world. 

b.  The  background  of  the  book.     Compare  the  town  "Winesburg"  to 

Masters'  "Spoon  River"  and  Robinson's  "Tilbury  Town."  The 
newspaper  reporter  who  is  the  chief  character  comes  into  contact 
with  all  sides  of  life  in  the  village.  The  town  itself  becomes  a 
protagonist,  crushing  in  one  way  or  another  the  desires  of  its 
inhabitants. 

c.  The  lives  of  the  characters.  Note  these  and  other  aspects  depicted — 

1.  Grotesque — Doctor   Reefy,   Jesse   and   Louise  Bentley. 

2.  Humorous — Joe    Welling. 

3.  Pitifulness     of     thwarted     existences — Elizabeth     Willard, 

Kate    Swift,  Wing   Biddlebaum. 
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4.  Uncertainty — Ray  Pearson. 

5.  Sex-obsession — The     Reverend     Curtis     Hartman     is     the 

extreme. 

d.  Notice  how  the  actions   symbolize   the  mental  struggle   in   many 

cases. 

e.  Style— 

1.  Words  simple  and  homely  but  sometimes  ill  chosen. 

2.  The  expression  often  poetic. 

3.  Intensity  and  sharpness  of  impressions. 
/.     The  meaning,  the  purpose  of  the  book. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:  Eugene  O'Neill 

His  plays  now  being  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  prod- 
ucts of  a  tremendously  original  and  powerful  mind,  Eugene 
O'JNTeill  is  the  one  outstanding  playwright  in  this  country.  His 
reputation  has  been  built  up  in  an  extraordinarily  short  time,  and 
with  every  new  play  he  exhibits  a  freshness  and  originality  in 
form  and  content.  He  has  remained  independent  of  the  conven- 
tions of  the  commercial  producers,  and  yet  has  found  a  hearing 
for  every  one  of  his  plays.  His  continual  experimenting,  made 
possible  through  his  connection  with  the  Provincetown  Players, 
has  brought  forth  a  few  failures.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
stimulated  his  imagination  to  the  production  of  such  remarkable 
work  as  The  Emperor  Jones,  The  Hairy  Ape,  and  Desire  Under 
the  Elms. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     A  BIOGRAPHICAL   STUDY  OF  EUGENE  O'NEILL 

a.  Inheritance  from  the  theatre.    His  father,  James  O'Neill,  the  actor. 

b.  Early  life,  education,  various  attempts  in  business. 

c.  Gathering  material  for  his  later  career  as  a  writer. 

1.  Sea  life. 

2.  His    experience    as  a    tuberculosis    patient,    used    in  The 

Straw. 

d.  First  plays — 

1.  Thirst  and  The  Moon  of  the  Ca?-ibbees. 

2.  Production  at  Provincetown  and  in  New  York. 

3.  Beyond    the   Horizon,   a     literary    event.      Production     at 

special  matinees,  success,  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
c.     Early  promise  being  fulfilled. 

1.  Rapid   summary  of   his   later   plays. 

2.  Honors,  translation  into  foreign  languages,  and  European 

production. 

3.  Experiments  in  production  at  the  Provincetown  Playhouse 

in  New  York. 
/.     The  personality  of  O'Neill. 
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Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:    THE  WORK  OF  EUGENE  O'NEILL 

a.  One-act  plays  in  Thirst  and  The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees.  His  best 
are  "In  the  Zone,"  "He,"  "Bound  East  for  Cardiff,"  in  The 
Moon  of  the  Caribbees. 

1.  Largely   concerned   with  the   sea,   tragic. 

2.  No  particular  originality  of  form. 

3.  Note  characterization  in  these  plays. 
6.     Beyond  the  Horizon. 

Discuss  the  play  and  compare  Edith  Wharton's  Ethan  Frome. 

c.  His   less   successful   plays,   The   Straw,   The  First   Man,  Different, 

Gold,  Welded.     The  causes  of  their  failure. 

d.  The  Emperor  Jones.     Compare  Beyond  the  Horizon. 

1.  Any   development   in   his  genius? 

2.  Describe  the  production,  scene  effects,  etc. 

3.  Note  the   unusual  monologue   form. 

e.  Review  briefly  Anna  Christie  and  Desire  under  the  Elms. 

f.  Some  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  works — Use  of  na- 

tive material,   imagination,   fearlessness,   dramatic   sense,   style. 
Note  the  satire  in  Marco  Millions. 

g.  The  place  of  Eugene  O'Neill  in  American  drama. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     THE  HAIRY  APE 

a.  The  action. 

b.  The  idea,  the  significance  of  the  play. 

c.  The  form — 

1.  Many  scenes.     Discuss  the  staging. 

2.  Soliloquies. 

3.  Expressionistic  scenes  such  as  that  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

d.  Study  the  character  of  Yank. 

e.  Note  the  reception  of  this  play,  the  translations,  and  foreign  pro- 

ductions. 
/.     Discuss.     The  Fountain,  The  Great  God  Brown,  Lazarus  Laughed, 
Marco  Millions  and  Amazing  Interlude  and  their  significance  as 
indicative  of  the  trend  of  O'Neill's  work  towards  expressionism. 
(See  Untermeyer's  American  Poetry  since  1900,  pp.  333-334.) 

REFERENCES 
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Fountain. 

(His  one-act  plays  are  found  in  numerous  anthologies.) 
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XIXTH  MEETING 

Date . Place 

General  Topic:  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Though  he  has  written  numerous  and  lengthy  collections  of 
poetry,  Edgar  Lee  Masters  is  a  one-book  author.  Xothing  he 
has  written  before  or  since  The  Spoon  River  Anthology  has 
approached  it  in  sincerity,  insight,  and  economy  of  means  used 
to  convey  the  impressions.  Written  at  the  height  of  the  free 
verse  vogue,  Spoon  River  created  a  stir  in  the  literary  world, 
called  forth  much  imitation,  and  was  widely  read  by  those  not 
accustomed  to  interest  themselves  in  poetry.  Through  the  tragic 
voices  of  the  dead,  the  telling  of  individual  stories,  the  entire 
village  is  reconstructed  in  the  imagination.  The  cramping,  de- 
generating influence  of  small  town  life  is  viewed  often  with 
bitterness.  At  the  same  time  Masters  is  not  unforgetful  of  the 
robust,  the  free,  the  spiritually  beautiful. 

Fihst  Paper:     By 

Subject:    A  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY  OF  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 

a.  Pioneer  ancestor,  birth  in  a  western  town. 

b.  Education.     Journalistic  experiences. 

c.  Study  of  the  law.     Marriage. 

(Note  how  his  law  practice  gave  him  opportunity  to  gather  ma- 
terial.) 

d.  Early  poetry,  plays. 

e.  The  Spoon  River  Anthology.     Publication  and  reception. 
/.     Later  poetry. 

g.     Novels. 

h.     The  personality  of  Masters. 


Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:    THE  WORK  OF  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 


Early  writings — 

1.  Hackneyed   phrase   and   form    (give    examples). 

2.  Immense  volume  of  work. 

3.  Various   experiments,  blank   verse   plays,  poetry   in   many 

forms,   political   essays,   etc. 
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b.  First  experiments   in  free  verse. 

1.  Influence  of  Miss  Monroe's  magazine,  Poetry. 

2.  William  Marion  Reedy,  his  advice.     Publication  of  Spoon 

River  in  Reedy's  Mirror. 

3.  The  reception  of  Spoon  River  in  book  form. 

c.  Compare  the  new  form  with  his  previous  work. 

d.  The  success  of  Spoon  River  encouraged  Masters  to  publish  much 

that  is  inferior,  though  there  is  some  poetry  of  real  distinction. 

1.  Songs  and  Satires,  largely  a  collection  of  early  verse.  Read 

"Silence,"   one   of  the  best   in  the  book. 

2.  The  Great  Valley.     Read  "Slip-Shoe  Lovey." 

3.  Toward    the    Gulf.     Read    "My    Light    With    Yours"    and 

"Christmas   at   Indian   Point." 

4.  The  Domesday  Book.     Notice  the  length,  lack  of  selection. 

5.  The  Neio  Spoon  River.     Compare  with  Spoon  River. 

6.  Discuss  Lee,  its  form  and  treatment  of  history. 

e.  Faults  in  Masters'  poetry.     Lack  of  discrimination,  superficiality  of 

scientific    interests,    sex    obsession,    lack    of    originality    in    the 
treatment  of  classical  subjects. 
/.     The  novels.     Consider  especially  Mitch  Miller  and  Children  of  the 
Market  Place. 

(Note.  Most  of  the  poems  selected  for  study  are  contained  in  the 
Monroe-Henderson  collection  listed  in  the  references.  Substitutions 
may  be  made  where  other  volumes  are  obtainable.) 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:    THE  SPOON  RIVER  ANTHOLOGY 

a.  Form. 

1.  Not  a  new  invention.   Compare  the   Greek  Anthology. 

2.  The  brevity  of  the  epitaph  form  prevents  prolixity,  one  of 

Masters'  worst  faults.  « 

3.  Monologues  allow  for  various  ironic  contrasts,  as  in  "Edi- 

tor  Whedon"    and    "Daisy   Fraser,"    and    in  the   paired 
characters. 

b.  Language. 

1.  Simple  diction  suited  to  free  verse  form. 

2.  The  monologue  aids  characterization.     Notice  the  names. 

c.  Criticism  of  the  small  town  life. 

1.  The  degeneration  from  the  poineer  stock.  "Aaron  Hatfield," 

"Rutherford   McDowell,"   "Lucinda  Matlock." 

2.  Pettiness    of   rivalries.     "Thomas    Rhodes,"    "Editor   Whe- 

don." 
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3.  Narrowness  of  religious,  artistic  and  literary  views.    "Seth 

Compton,"  "Thomas  Rhodes." 

4.  Bitterness  of  some  lives.    "Henry  C.  Calhoun,"  "Mollie  Mc- 

Gee." 

d.  Ironic  humor.     "Archibald  Higbee,"  "Perry  Zoll,"  "Daisy  Fraser." 

e.  Interpretation  of  higher  types. 

1.  Joyous  lives.   "Hare  Drummer,"  "Fiddler  Jones,"  "Lucinda 

Matlock." 

2.  Tragedy  which  does  not  degrade.     "Doc   Hill,"   "Webster 

Ford." 

3.  Exaltation.     "Father   Malloy,"    "Arlo   Will,"    "William   H. 

Herndon." 
/.     Read  "The  Hill." 

(Note.  Most  of  the  poems  selected  for  study  are  contained  in  the 
Monroe-Henderson  collection  listed  in  the  references.  Where  "The 
Spoon  River  Anthology"  is  obtainable  substitutions  may  be  made.) 
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The  New  Republic,  Supplement  April  17,  1915.    (3) 
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TENTH  MEETNG 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

Of  this  poet,  Louis  Untermeyer  says  in  American  Poetry  Since 
1900,  ".  .  .  though  Robinson  exercises  too  Puritan  a  restraint 
upon  his  character  as  well  as  upon  his  passions,  although 
much  of  his  later  work  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  chill  of 
autumnal  moonlight,  his  performance  occupies  a  leading  place  in 
American  literature — a  place  not  confined  to  this  particular  pe- 
riod. With  his  extraction  of  wisdom  from  knowledge,  his  hun- 
dred or  more  passages  of  profound  but  never  pompous  philosophy, 
his  brilliantly  turned  phrases  and  mastery  of  a  form  beyond  tech- 
nique, he  shares  with  Erost  twin  summits  of  our  poetry — emin- 
ences to  which  no  American  poets,  since  Poe  and  Whitman,  have 
ever  attained." 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     A  BIOGRAPHICAL   STUDY  OF  EDWIN  ARLINGTON 

ROBINSON 

o.     Boyhood  and  education.     Born  in  Maine  and  educated  at  Harvard. 

b.  Residence  and  work  in  New  York  City. 

c.  His   association   with   the    MacDowell    Colony    in    Peterboro,   New 

Hampshire. 

d.  Robinson  the  man. 

e.  His  long  career  as  a  writer. 

/.  Slow  recognition  for  his  work  despite  President  Roosevelt's  cham- 
pioning. 

g.     Uninfluenced  by  the  new  poetry  cults  and  isms. 

h.  The  publication  of  The  Man  Against  the  Sky  in  1916  and  recogni- 
tion from  critics. 

i\.     The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  Collected  Poems  in  1921. 

j.  Long  list  of  published  works,  from  Children  of  the  Night  in  1897  to 
Tristram,  1927. 

k.     His  plays. 
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Second  Papek:     By 

Subject:     GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  ROBINSON'S  WORK 

a.  Children  of  the  Night. 

1.  "The   House   on    the   Hill."   Its    intricate   villanelle   form. 

2.  "Richard  Cory." 

3.  The  sonnets  in  this  volume. 

b.  Captain  Craig. 

1.  "The  Field   of   Glory."     Notice  the  commingling  of  irony 

and  sympathy. 

2.  "Isaac  and  Archibald."    Notice  the  keen  and  subtle  charac- 

ter drawing. 

c.  The  Town  Doxon  the  River. 

1.  "The  Master,"  one  of  the  best  poems  on  Lincoln. 

2.  "Calverly's." 

3.  "Leffingfell." 

4.  "How  Annandale  Went  Out." 

5.  "Miniver  Chevy." 

d.  The  Three  Taverns. 

1.     "Demos." 

c.    Avon's  Harvest. 

1.     "Caput  Mortuum." 

/.  Other  books  by  Robinson,  Collected  Poems,  Roman  Bartholow,  The 
Man  Who  Died  Twice,  Van  Zorn  (a  play),  The  Porcupine  (a 
play),  Dionysus  in  Doubt. 

g.  Some  characteristics  of  Robinson's  works,  difficult,  reticent,  lack- 
ing in  humor — cynicism,  sympathy,  irony,  gloom,  obscurity,  or 
clarity,  etc. 

h.    As  an  interpreter  of  present-day  America. 

i.  Consider  Tristram  as  an  example  of  his  treatment  of  romantic 
legend. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:     THE  MAN  AGAINST  THE  SKY 

a.  The  title  poem. 

1.  What  is  the  philosophical  argument  in  this  poem? 

2.  Its   high   and    serious   tone. 

b.  "Ben  Jonson  Entertains  a  Man  from  Stratford." 

1.  By  many  thought  to  be  the  finest  and  most  human  por- 

trait  ever   drawn   of   Shakespeare. 

2.  Contrast  the  given  character  of  Jonson  and  Shakespeare. 

3.  Conversational  and  flowing  style  of  the  poem. 

4.  The  ending — "0  Lord,  that  House  in  Stratford!"     Its  sig- 

nificance. 
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c.  "Flammonde." 

1.  Sympathy  and  mellowness  in  contrast  with  his  more  acrid 

poems. 

2.  Simple    and    severe    in    manner,    other    characteristics    of 

style. 

d.  "The  Clinging  Vine": 

1.  Highly  dramatic  scene. 

2.  The  irony  of  the  title. 

3.  The  close  and   exacting  rhyme-scheme.        (Notice  this  in 

most  of  Robinson's  work.) 

e.  Reading   of   "John   Gorham,"    "Eros   Turannos,"    "Cassandra,"   fol- 

lowed by  discussion. 
/.     The  place  of  The  Man  Against  the  Sky  in  Robinson's  work  as  a 
poet. 

(Note.  Most  of  the  poems  selected  for  study  are  contained  in  the 
Monroe-Henderson  collection.  Where  other  volumes  are  obtainable 
substitutions  may  be  made.) 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Robert  Frost 

Turning  aside  from  the  methods  of  the  Local  Color  School 
which  found  New  England  a  rich  field  for  the  collection  of  the 
quaint  and  picturesque,  Robert  Frost  has  expressed  in  native 
speech  the  poetry  of  the  hard  life  north  of  Boston.  "Willing 
to  work  with  the  tools  he  had  upon  the  materials  which  lay  at 
hand,"  he  has  striven  to  fashion  "poems  which  should  be  shrewd 
or  wise  or  beautiful  in  their  own  right."  Whereas  Masters  looks 
cynically  upon  the  cramped  lives  about  him,  Frost  takes  the  point 
of  view  of  a  neighbor,  not  blind  to  the  eccentricities,  the  grim 
tragedies  of  many  lives,  but  seeing  in  them  the  essential  beauty 
and  pitifulness  of  human  existence. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:    A  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY  OF  ROBERT  FROST 

a.  Ancestry,  New  England  stock.  Birth  and  childhood  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

6.     Return  to  New  England.     School  days. 

c  Interrupted  college  career.  Various  avocations  while  trying  to 
write  poetry.  His  marriage,  the  influence  of  his  wife.  Their 
stay  at  Cambridge. 

d.  Their  return  to  New  England  and  a  New  Hampshire  farmer's  life. 

Teaching  for  a  living,  while  he  continued  to  work  at  his  poems. 
In  twenty  years  they  brought  him  in  an  average  of  ten  dollars  a 
year.  Note  that  he  was  not  tempted  to  copy  more  popular  writers 
but  kept  obstinately  individualistic  in  spite  of  poor  returns. 

e.  Frost  takes  his  family  to  England. 

1.  A  Boy's  Will,  his  first  volume,  was  published  in  London  in 

1913. 

2.  Farming  i»  England  while  writing  North  of  Boston.     Eng- 

lish critics  instantly  recognized  its  worth. 
/.     American  success. 

1.  The  American  publication   of  North  of  Boston.     Success. 

2.  Publication  of  Mountain  Interval. 

3.  Seven  years  between  this  and  his  latest  book,  New  Hamp- 

shire, awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  1923.     Note  that 
his   success    has    not   tempted   him   to    write    hurriedly. 
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Contrast    Masters    in   this   respect.     Also    compare   the 

bulk  of  their  work. 

g.     Since  his  return  to  America,  Frost  has  taught  at  Amherst  and  the 

University  of  Michigan,  and  spent  much  time  in  New  England. 

h.     Describe  Frost,  the  man,  and  give  some  idea  of  his  daily  life,  the 

tasks   he  knows   so  well. 


Second  Paper:      By 

Subject:     THE  WORK  OF  FROST  BEFORE  1920 

(Note.  Most  of  the  poems  selected  for  study  are  contained  in  the 
Monroe-Henderson  collection  listed  in  the  references.  Substitutions 
may  be  made  where  other  volumes  are  obtainable.) 

a.  The  background,  the  material  of  his  poems.     How  does  he  differ 

from  the  New  England  School  of  Emerson,  and  Lowell  and  from 
the  Local  Colorists  in  his  attitude  toward  the  life  he  describes? 

b.  The  homeliness  of  the  incidents  used  in  his  lyrics.      Frost  has  ex- 

perienced the  actual  toil  of  New  England  farming.  Read  "Go- 
ing for  Water,"  'After  Apple-picking,"  "An  Old  Man's  Winter 
Night,"  from  A  Evy's  Will,  North  of  Boston,  and  Mountain  In- 
terval respectively. 

c.  Description    of    the    beautiful.    Read  "My    November    Guest"    and 

"Mowing,"  from  A  Boy's  Will. 

d.  Characterization.    Notice  how  clear  are  some  of  the  speakers  who 

have  only  one  line,  like  the  second  man  in  "Mending  Wall." 
Note  the  characters  in  "The  Code."  (These  poems  are  from 
North  of  Boston.) 

e.  The  somberness  of  his  pictures  of  New  England.     Read  "The  Hill 

Wife"  from  North  of  Boston  and  "Storm  Fear"  from  A  Boy's 
Will.  Is  his  presentation  entirely  unrelieved?  Compare  the 
grimmer  treatment  in  "Home  Burial"  and  "A  Servant  to  Serv- 
ants" from  North  of  Boston. 

f.  Whimsical  treatment  of  characters,  like  those  in  "Mending  Wall" 

and  "The  Code." 

g.  Dramatic  power.     Read  one  of  the  narrative  poems  from  North  of 

Boston,  "Home  Burial,"  "The  Fear,"  "The  Death  of  the  Hired 
Man,"  or  "The  Code." 
h.  An  estimate  of  his  work.  Compare  A  Boy's  Will  with  North  of  Bos- 
ton. In  the  first  volume  he  experimented  in  various  accepted 
lyric  forms,  in  the  second  he  has  written  longer  poems,  mainly 
in  blank  verse.  The  attitude  toward  his  materials  is  the  same 
and  he  shows  little  influence  by  other  writers.     Is  there  an  ad- 
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vance  in  the  quality  and  power  of  his  work  in  North  of  Boston? 
Consider  Mountain  Interval.     Though  not  so  unified  as  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  it  somewhat  refutes  the  charge  of  starkness  ap- 
plied to  Frost's  tragic  pictures. 
i.     The  place  of  Frost  in  contemporary  American  literature. 

Thikd  Paper:     By 

Subject:     NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

a.  Study  the  title  poems  to  which  the  other  poems  are  "notes." 

b.  The  "Notes,"  longer  poems.  The  variety  of  his  themes. 

1.  The   somber   in   "The   Census-taker." 

2.  Union  of  the  horrible  and  the  ludicrous  in  "The  Witch  of 

Coos." 

3.  Brilliancy  and  gayety  in  "Wild  Grapes." 

4.  Imaginative    story    bordering    on    the    fantastic — "Paul's 

Wife." 

5.  Philosophical  tone.    Interpretation  of  the  New  Ehglander's 

intellectual  passion  in  "The  Star-splitter."  Study  "A 
Star  in  a  Stone-boat." 

c.  The  "Grace  Notes,"  shorter  lyrics,  showing  variety  and  vividness 

in  the  expression. 

1.  Epigrammatic  treatment  in  "Fire  and  Ice,"  "The  Aim  Was 

Song,"  "Plowmen,"  "Fragmentary  Blue,"  "In  a  Disused 
Graveyard." 

2.  Intensity   of   feeling    in   a   simple    picture.      "Stopping    by 

Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening." 

3.  Quiet  enjoyment  of  beautiful  things  in  daily  life.     "Dust  of 

Snow,"  "A  Boundless  Moment,"  "A  Hillside  Thaw." 

4.  Philosophical  turn  in  "The  Kitchen  Chimney." 

5.  Clearly  etched  pictures  like  "The  Runaway." 

d.  Diction. 

1.  He  talks  his  poems.     Contrast  with  the   singing  lines  of 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  for  example. 

2.  Even  his   most  subjective  lyrics,   such  as  "Fire  and   Ice" 

or  "The  Aim  Was  Song,"  are  written  in  a  conversational 
tone,  in  the  idiom  of  daily  speech.  Compare  Masters's 
use  of  the  monolgue  form. 

3.  Notice  the  use  of  homely  words  and  similes.     "After  Ap- 

ple-picking" is  a  good  example.  Note  Van  Doren's  com- 
ment— Frost  has  "as  a  poet  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  men  and  women  who  would  rather  talk  than  sing, 
but  who  would  also  rather  work  than  talk." 
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e.     Versification — 

1.  Rhythm.  Discuss  Frost's  theory  concerning  the  accommo- 

dation   of    metre    to  the    cadences    of    speech.      Notice 
particularly  his  blank  verse. 

2.  Rhyme.     Note  the  definite  pattern  in  poems  which  appear 

to  be  only  casually  rhymed.  Examples — "Mowing"  and 
"Storm  Fear."  In  poems  which  follow  closely  a  set  pat- 
tern his  rhymes  are  never  obtrusive.  Note  "Blue  But- 
terfly Day"  and  "Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Even- 
ing." 
/.     Summary.     How  has  New  Hampshire  added  to  Frost's  reputation? 

(Note.  Section  d  and  e  of  course  relate  to  Frost's  work  as  a  whole, 
out  are  considered  here  for  the  sake  of  proportioning  the  lengths  of  the 
papers.) 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  is  named  by  her  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers as  the  greatest  woman  poet  America  has  produced;  more 
conservative  critics  would  place  her  certainly  among  the  most 
eminent  of  our  lyricists;  and  to  the  general  public  she  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  modern  poets.  She  has  voiced  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  in  youth  and  is  remarkable  for  her  interpretation  of  the 
feminine  point  of  view,  especially  in  her  love  lyrics. 

Fikst  Paper:     By 

Subject:  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY  OF  EDNA  ST.  VINCENT 

MILLAY 

a.  Birth  and  childhood  in  Maine. 

b.  "Renascence,"  submitted  in  a  prize  contest  and  published  in  The 

Lyric  Year  1912.  Although  this  poem  failed  to  win  a  prize  it 
was  noticed  by  a  few  critics  and  later  recognized  as  a  remarkable 
poem. 

c.  College  career.     Production  of  two  plays.     "Two  Slatterns  and   a 

King"  has  been  published. 

d.  Life  in  New  York  while  writing  and  trying  to  sell  her  poetry.    Va- 

rious occupations,  acting. 

e.  Success. 

1.  Publication  of  Renascence  and  Other  Poems. 

2.  Second  April,  A  Few  Figs  from  Thistles,  The  Harp-weaver. 

3.  The   award   of  the   Pulitzer   Prize. 

4.  The  King's  Henchman,  an  opera,  produced  in  1927. 
/.     Travel  and  marriage. 

fir.     The  personality  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     THE  POEMS   OF  EDNA   ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY. 

a.    Read  "Renascence."     (See  volume  Renascence,  or  Wilkinson's  New 
Voices.) 

1.  Notice  the  casual  simplicity  of  the  opening,  the  mounting 
intensity,  the  mystic  vision,  the  sustained  tone  of  the 
poem. 
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2.  Simplicity  of  the  singing  lines.  A  free,  lilting  measure  is 
here.  Notice  the  metre  and  rhyme  scheme,  also  the  use 
of  poetic  phraseology  which  such  realists  as  Frost  would 
avoid. 

b.  In  the  short  lyrics  comment  on — 

1.  Rapture,   the   ecstacy   of   beauty.     Read    "God's   World." 

2.  Simplicity  of  expression,  homely  similes  which  are  made  to 

express    song.      Read    "Ashes    of    Life,"    "Travel,"    "Re- 
cuerdo,"    and    "Chorus." 

3.  Tenderness,  union  of  whimsy  and  pathos.     Read  "Prayer 

to  Persephone,"  "Epitaph." 

4.  Bitterness   of   disillusion   which   is   youthful.      "Spring." 

5.  A  complete  story  in  small  compass.     "The  Shroud." 

c.  The  expression  of  youthful  recklessness,  especially  in  A  Fete  Figs 

from  Thistles.    "What  is  your  opinion  of  the  worth  of  "Thursday" 
and  "My  Candle  Burns  at  Both  Ends"? 

d.  A  woman's  interpretation  of  love.     Consider  the  sonnets  especially 

in  this   connection.     How   does   Miss   Millay   differ   from   other 
women  writers  of  love  poetry? 

e.  Estimate  her  place  in  modern  American  literature. 

(Note.  Most  of  the  poems  selected  for  study  here  are  contained  in 
the  Monroe-Henderson  collection  listed  in  the  references.  Substitutions 
may  be  made  where  other  volumes  are  obtainable.) 


Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:    THE  PLAYS  OF  EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 


a.  Plays  written  while  at  Vassar,  "Two  Slatterns  and  a  King"  and 

"The  Princess  Marries  a  Page." 

1.     Study  "Two  Slatterns  and  a  King."    Is  the  language  suited 
to    the    quaint    old    tale?      Notice    the   simplicity    of    production 
directions. 
(This  play  could  easily  be  produced  at  a  meeting.) 

b.  "The  Lamp  and  the  Bell."  This  play  was  written  for  the  occasion 

and  produced  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  of  "Vassar  College.  Review  the  play,  and 
give  some  idea  of  its  production.  (See  The  Theatre  Magazine, 
September,  1921.) 

c.  "Aria  Da  Capo." 

1.  Production  by  the  Provincetown  Players. 

2.  Publication  in  London  and  America.  It  has  been  one  of  the 

favorite  poetic  plays  of  Little  Theatre  groups. 
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3.  Study   the  play,   the   plan   of   it,   the   overtones   of  deeper 

meaning,  the  union  of  the  terrible  and  the  gay.     Is  this 
an  allegory  on  war? 

4.  If  possible  read   the  play  in  its  entirety.      At  least  read 

parts   of   it. 
d.     Estimate  Miss  Millay's  achievement  as  a  writer  of  poetic  drama. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Henry  L.  Mencken 

H.  L.  Mencken  is  now  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  western  world. 
Armed  with  a  cluh,  dirk,  tank  rifle,  gas-mask,  a  liquid-fire  squirt 
gun,  and  every  known  contrivance  of  illegitimate  and  legitimate 
warfare,  he  has  destroyed  more  neighbor  cats,  broken  up  more 
china  shops,  and  outraged  more  kindly  souls  who  went  protected 
under  the  aegis  Victoria  than  any  recorded  person  of  similar 
youth  and  years.  And  in  answer  to  the  cry  of  pain  and  dismay 
from  those  class-conscious  and  conventionalized  souls  who  may 
have  happened  to  receive  the  toe  of  his  muddy  boot  or  a  stab 
from  one  of  his  many  weapons  he  makes  no  other  reply  than  to 
lift  his  thumb  respectfully  to  his  nose.  "My  aim  is,"  he  says,  "to 
combat  by  ridicule  and  invective  American  piety  and  stupidity 
and  tin-pot  morality." 

Fiest  Paper:     By 

Subject:     A  STUDY  OF  MENCKEN'S  LIFE  AND  EARLY  WORKS 

a.  Birth  and  education  in  Baltimore.     Of  mixed  German,  Irish,  and 

English  descent. 

b.  Newspaper  work  in  Baltimore,  reporter,  city  editor  of  The  Balti- 

more Morning  Herald,  on  the  staff  of  The  Baltimore  Sun,  later 
on  The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

c.  As  editor  (with  George  Jean  Nathan)  of  The  Smart  Set  from  1908 

to  1923. 

d.  As  editor   (with  George  Jean  Nathan)   of  The  American  Mercury 

since  1924. 

e.  As  author,  Ventures  Into  Terse   (1901)   to  Prejudices,  Fifth  Series 

(1927.) 


Second  Paper:     By. 


Subject:    A  CONSIDERATION  OF  MENCKEN'S  MAIN  WORK 
(WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF  HIS  PREJUDICES)  AS  A  CRITIC 

A  Book  of  Prefaces,  1917. 

1.  Joseph  Conrad. 

2.  Theodore   Dreiser. 

3.  James  Huneker. 

4.  Puritanism  as  a  Literary  Force. 
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b.  In  Defense  of  Women. 

1.  Notice  the  typical   Mencken  exaggeration  and   ribaldry. 

2.  What  in  a  general  way  are  some  of  the  conclusions  he  ar- 

rives at   concerning  the   place  of  women   in  American 
life? 

3.  Is  the  book  to  be  taken  seriously? 

4.  And  what  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  its  popularity  with 

women? 

c.  The  American  Language. 

1.     An  example  of  his  tremendous  energy  and  wide  interests. 

d.  Mencken  wrote  in  1905  and  1908  books  on  George  Bernard  Shaw 

and  Friedrich  Nietzsche.       Consider  the  influence  of  these  two 
men  in  a  and  o  above. 

e.  Could  you  say  that  Mencken  is  lacking  in  reverence?  In  humor? 

/.     Consider  the  influence  of  his  musical  training  upon  his  criticism. 

Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:    PREJUDICES 

a.  First  Series. 

1.  Consider  some  of  the  authors  and  institutions  attacked. 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  his  chapter  on  the  new  poetry  move- 

ment? 

3.  Can  nothing  be  said  in  defense  of  the  last  of  the  Victorians, 

as  he  terms  William  Allen  White? 

4.  How    would    you    answer    his    chapter    on    the   American 

magazine? 

b.  Second  Series. 

1.  The  Sahara  of  the  Bozart  article  has  stirred  up  more 
wrath  in  the  South  than  any  criticism  ever  written 
about  it.  Is  it  justified  as  a  piece  of  criticism?  Can  it 
be  answered?  Is  the  boasting  indulged  in  by  North  Caro- 
lina Babbitts  (as  Nell  Battle  Lewis  calls  our  wide- 
awake boosters)  of  the  same  class  as  that  from  Georgia 
listed  by  Mencken  on  page  152? 

c.  Third   Series. 

1.  On  being  an  American. 

2.  Footnote  on  criticism. 

d.  Fourth  Series. 

1.  The  American  tradition.  What  is  the  thesis  of  this  chapter 
and  is  Mencken  convincing  in  proving  it? 

e.  Fifth  Series.     Can  Mencken  be  said  to  advance  in  his  thought  or 

does  he  merely  repeat  himself? 
/.     Does  he  have  a  definite  point  of  view  towards  the  world,  that  is,  does 
he  really  believe  in  and  subscribe  to  anything? 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Stuart  P.  Sherman 

Stuart  P.  Sherman  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  forceful 
and  clear-visioned  critics  America  has  produced.  Possessed  of 
tremendous  learning  in  English  literature  and  the  orderly  meth- 
ods of  a  scholar,  he  has  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
stony-ground  critics  and  columnists  since  the  d,ay  he  first  ap- 
pointed himself  keeper  of  America's  literary  credentials.  Be- 
holden to  all  the  fires  of  insolence  and  rage  which  madden  Mr. 
Mencken  and  his  crew,  he  nevertheless  has  disciplined  himself  in 
the  business  of  living,  and  with  a  tenacious  integrity  of  will  re- 
fuses before  the  spectacle  of  American  democracy  to  be  stam- 
peded into  the  antics  of  the  clown  or  the  buffooneries  of  the 
mere  word-slinger. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  all  the  modern 
roughnecks  and  professional  pessimists,  Sherman  is  hopeful  about 
the  world  and  is  not  slow  to  say  so.  There  is  much  in  existence 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  living  is  not  always  an  ugly  senseless 
matter. 

First  Paper:     By 

Subject:     A  BIOGRAPHICAL   STUDY   OF   STUART   P.   SHERMAN 

a.     His  boyhood  and  education. 

6.     Career  as  a  teacher  at  Northwestern  University  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

c.  Every  work  as  a  critic: 

1.  Contributor  to  The  Nation  during  the  editorship  of  Paul 

Elmer  More. 

2.  His    attacks    on    George  Moore,    H.    G.    Wells,    Theodore 

Dreiser,  and  others. 

d.  Later  work  as  a  critic: 

1.  Developed  a  large  following. 

2.  His   place   in   American    criticism   before    the    war. 

e.  The  war  and  the  rise  of  the  newer  school  headed  by  Mencken. 

1.  The  repudiation  of  Sherman  by  many  younger  writers. 

2.  The  rise  of  what  may  be  called  the  two  schools  in  Ameri- 

can  criticism,   the   left    with    Mencken,    the    right    with 
Sherman. 
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/.     Sherman's  critical   writings: 

1.  On  Contemporay  Literature. 

2.  Puritans  and  Puritanism. 

3.  The  Genius  of  America. 

4.  Points  of  View. 

5.  My  Dear  Cornelia. 

6.  Letters  to  a  Lady  in  the  Country. 

7.  Critical  Woodcuts. 

g.     His  work  as  an  editor  of  textbooks  and  as  literary  editor  of  the 

Neic  York  Tribune, 
h.     Death  in  1926. 

Second  Paper:     By 

Subject:     A  GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  SHERMAN  AS  A 

CRITIC 

a.  On  Contemporary  Literature  (the  introduction  and  chapter  3) 

1.  What,  according  to   Sherman   in  the  introduction  to  this 

book,  is  the  problem  before  the  twentieth  century 
writer? 

2.  In  what  way  are  his  conclusions  applied  in  his  treatment 

of  Theodore  Dreiser  in  chapter  3? 

3.  Contrast   Sherman's  view  of   Dreiser  with   that  presented 

by  Mencken  in  his  Prefaces. 

b.  The  Genius  of  America: 

1.  Consider  the  different  points  of  view  expressed  by  different 

speakers  in  chapter  1. 

2.  What  is  the  genius  of  America  as  set  forth  in  this  chapter? 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  Sherman's  conclusions  about  education 

in  chapter  6? 

c.  My  Dear  Cornelia. 

1.  Discuss  the  ideas  about  literature  and  life  in  general  as 

held  by  the  different  characters  (the  Professor,  Cornelia, 
her  husband,  the  two  children,  and  the  writer  Willys) 
in  this  book. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  points  on  which  it  is  impossible  for 

Cornelia  and  her  children  to  meet?  What  solution 
could  you  offer? 

d.  Critical  Woodcuts. 


Third  Paper:     By 

Subject:    POINTS  OF  VIEW. 


a.     "Towards  an  American   Type"    (chapter  1). 

1.     Are    Sherman's   arguments   about    the    development   of   an 
American  type  of  athletic  asceticism  convincing? 
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2.  What  are  some  of  the  "durable  things"  which  he  says  the 

modern  American  type  believes  in  and  counts  on? 

3.  What  in  reality  then  is  the  young  American's  religion? 

b.  "Unprintable"    (chapter  3). 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  questions  put  to  be  answered  in  the 

deciding  whether  a  book   is  fit  to  print  or  not? 

2.  Would   Sherman  say  that  such  an  author  as  Harold  Bell 

Wright  or  Thomas  Dixon  was  immoral? 

c.  "On  Falling  in  Hate"   (chapter  6). 

1.  Who  are  some  of  the  apostles  of  hate? 

2.  Do  you  agree  to  the  author's  list? 

3.  What  are  his  conclusions  about  midwestern  literature,  its 

value  in  American  life,  etc.? 

d.  "On   Falling   in   Love"    (chapter   7). 

1.  What  is  his  quarrel  with  the  Dreiser-Hecht  and  Mencken 

school? 

2.  What  is  his  conclusion   about   "falling  in  love"? 

e.  "American  Style"    (chapter  8). 

1.  Name    some    of    the   most    outstanding    characteristics    of 

modern  American  style  in  speech  and  writing. 

2.  Contrasting  with    earlier  style. 

/.     "The  Significance  of  Sinclair  Lewis"   (chapter  10). 

1.  Lewis  as  a  leader  in  the  revolt  of  the  Younger  Generation. 

2.  Style. 

3.  Subject-matter   in   Lewis. 

4.  Social  unrest. 

5.  Place  of  Lewis  in  contemporary  American  literature. 

6.  Faults  in  Lewis'  work. 

g.     "A  Note  on  Gertrude  Stein"   (chapter  15). 

h.  Summarize  in  a  few  words  something  of  Sherman's  views  about  the 
future  of  American  life  and  letters  in  contrast  with  Mencken's 
attitude. 
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Pierre  Loving). 

Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.     Stewart  Kidd,  Cincinnati. 
1921.     (Includes  Millay's  Aria  Da  Capo  and  O'Neill's  He.) 
The  Provincetown  Plays,   (With  George  Cram  Cook).  Stewart 
Kidd,  Cincinnati.     1921.     (Includes  Millay's  Aria  Da  Capo 
and  O'Neill's  Bound  East  for  Cardiff.) 
A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women.    Little,  Brown,  Boston.  1923. 
(Includes  Millay's  The  Lamp  and  the  Bell,  and  O'Neill's 
Before  Breakfast.) 
Sherman,  Stuart  P.,  Americans.    Scribner's,  New  York.    1922.  (13,  14) 
Critical  Woodcuts.    Scribners,  New  York.    1926.     (5,  7,  13,  14) 
My  Dear  Cornelia.    Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston.   1924,  (14) 
On  Contemporary  Literature.     Holt,  New  York.    1917.    (2) 
Points  of  Yiew.    Scribner's,  New  York.    1924.    (4,  13) 
Untermeyer,  Louis,  American  Poetry  since  1900.    Holt,  New  York.  1923. 
(9,  10,  11,  12) 

The  New  Era  in  American  Poetry.   Holt,  New  York.     1919.    (9, 
10,  11,  12) 
Van  Doren,  Carl,  Contemporay  American  Novelists.     Macmillan,  New 
York.     1922.    (1,   2,   3,  4,   5,   6,   7,   9) 

James  Branch  Cabell.    McBride,  New  York.     1925.     (3) 
Many  Minds.     Knopf,   New  York.     1924.      (11,   12,    13,    14) 
Wharton,     Edith,     The     Age  of     Innocence.       Appleton,     New     York. 
1920.   (1) 

Ethan  Frome,  Scribner's,  New  York.     1911.   (1) 

The  House  of  Mirth,   Scribner's,  New  York.     1914.      (1) 
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The  Old  Maid.    Appleton,  New  York.    1924.   (1) 
Twilight  Sleej).     Appleton,  New  York.     1927.    (1) 
Xingu  and  Other  Stories.    Scribner's,  New  York.     1916.  (1) 
Wilkinson,  Marguerite,  New  Voices.     Macmillan,  New  York.     1919.   (9, 

10,  11,  12). 

Williams,  Blanche  Colton,  Our  Short  Story  Writers.   Moffat,  Yard,  New 

York.  1920.   (1,  3,  6) 
Wood,   Clement,  Poets  of  America.     Dutton,  New  York.   1925.    (9,   10, 

11,  12) 

Woollcott,    Alexander,    Shouts    and    Murmurs.      Century,    New    York. 
1922.     (8) 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES  FROM 
WHO'S  WHO    1924-1925 

Anderson,  Sherwood,  was  born  in  Camden,  Ohio,  September  13,  1876, 
the  son  of  Irwin  and  Emma  Smith  Anderson.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools;  married  Tennessee  Mitchell  Anderson,  of  Chicago,  Aug- 
ust, 1,  1916.  Author  of  Windy  McPherson's  Son,  1916;  Marching  Men, 
1918;  Mid-American  Chants  (poems),  1918;  Winesburg,  Ohio,  1919; 
Poor  White,  1920;  The  Triumph  of  an  Egg,  1921;  Many  Marriages, 
1922;  Horses  and  Men,  1923;  A  Story  Teller's  Story,  1924;  Dark 
Laughter,  1925;  Tar,  a  Midwest  Childhood,  1926.  Address:  Trout- 
dale,  Va. 

Cabell,  James  Branch,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  April  14, 
1879,  the  son  of  Robert  Gamble  and  Anne  Branch  Cabell.  Graduated 
at  William  and  Mary,  1898,  with  A.B.  degree;  married  Priscilla,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Joseph  Bradley,  of  "Auburn,"  Charles  City  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia, November  8,  1913.  Instructor  in  French  and  Greek,  William  and 
Mary,  1896-7;  worked  in  pressroom  Richmond  Times,  1898;  on  staff 
New  York  Herald,  1899-1901,  and  Richmond  Virginia  News,  1901;  con- 
tributed short  stories,  etc.,  to  magazines,  1902-1910;  and  conducted 
genealogical  and  original  research  work  in  America,  France,  Ireland, 
and  England;  engaged  in  coal-mining  in  West  Virginia  in  1911-1912; 
genealogist  Va.  S.  R.  1919-1920;  historian  Virginia  Society  Colonial 
Wars,  1916 — and  Virginia  Society  S.  A.  R.,  1917 — ;  president  Virginia 
Writers'  Club,  1918-1921;  editor  Virginia  War  History  Commn.  1919—. 
Member  Kappa  Alpha  (Southern),  fraternity,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Epis- 
copalian. Author:  The  Eagle's  Shadow,  1904;  The  Line  of  Love,  1905; 
Gallantry,  1907;  The  Cords  of  Vanity,  1909;  Chivalry,  1909;  The  Soul 
of  Melicent  (reissued  as  Domnei),  1913;  The  Rivet  in  Grandfather's 
Neck,  1915;  The  Certain  Hour,  1916;  The  Jewel  Merchants;  From 
the  Hidden  Way,  1916;  The  Cream  of  the  Jest,  1918;  Beyond  Life, 
1919;  Jurgen,  1919;  The  Judging  of  Jurgen,  1920;  Figures  of  Earth, 
1921;  Taboo,  1921;  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  1921;  The  Jewel  Merchants, 
1921;  The  Lineage  of  Lichfield,  1922;  The  High  Place,  1923;  Straws 
and  Prayerbooks,  1924.  (Genealogy),  Brachiana,  a  Record  of  Branch 
Family  in  Virginia,  1906  ;  Branch  of  Abingdon,  a  Record  of  the  Branch 
Family  in  England,  1911;  The  Majors  and  Their  Marriages,  1915. 
Home:    Dumbarton  Grange,  Dumbarton,  Virginia. 

Cather,  Willa  Sibert,  was  born  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  December 
7,  1876,  the  daughter  of  Charles  F.  and  Mary  Virginia  Boak  Cather. 
She  graudated  with  the  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
in  1895,  and  took  her  Litt.D.  degree  in  1917;  unmarried.  On  staff  of 
Pittsburgh  Daily  Leader,  1897-1901;  associate  editor  McClure's  Maga- 
zine, 1906-1912.  Author:  April  Twilights,  1903;  The  Troll  Garden,  1905; 
Alexander's  Bridge,  1912;  O  Pioneers,  1913;  The  Bohemian  Girl,  1912; 
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The  Song  of  the  Lark,  1915;  My  Antonia,  1918;  Youth  and  the  Bright 
Medusa,  1920;  One  of  Ours  (Pulitzer  prize  novel),  1922;  A  Lost  Lady, 
1923;  The  Professor's  House,  1925;  My  Mortal  Enemy,  1926;  also  maga- 
zine writer.     Home:    5  Bank  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  journalist,  was  born  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
August  27,  1871,  the  son  of  John  Paul  and  Sarah  Schnab  Dreiser. 
Attended  public  schools  of  Warsaw,  Indiana,  and  Indiana  University. 
Married  Sarah  Obsorne  White  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  28,  1898. 
Entered  newspaper  work,  Chicago  Daily  Globe,  June  15,  1892;  dramatic 
editor  and  traveling  correspondent  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  1892-3; 
editor  Every  Month  (literary  and  musical  magazine),  1895-8;  subse- 
quently in  special  work  for  Harper's,  McClure's,  Century,  Cosmopoli- 
tan and  Munsey's;  editor  of  Smith's  Magazine,  1905-6;  managing 
editor  Broadway  Magazine,  1906-7;  editor-in-chief  of  the  Butterick 
Publications  (Delineator,  Designer,  New  Idea,  English  Delineator), 
1907-1910.  Organized  National  Child  Rescue  Campaign,  November  1907. 
Clubs:  Salmagundi,  Economic.  Author:  Sister  Carrie  (novel),  1900; 
Jennie  Gerhardt,  1911;  The  Financier,  1912;  A  Traveler  at  Forty,  1913; 
The  Titan,  1914;  The  Genius,  1915;  Plays  of  the  Natural  and  the  Super- 
natural, 1916;  A  Hoosier  Holiday,  1916;  Free  and  Other  Stories,  1918; 
Twelve  Men,  1919;  The  Hand  of  the  Potter  (tragedy),  1919;  Hey  Rub- 
a-Dub-Dub — a  Book  of  Essays  and  Philosophy,  1920;  Book  About 
Myself,  1922;  The  Color  of  a  Great  City,  1923;  An  American  Tragedy, 
1925.  Home:  118  W.  11th  Street.  Address:  Care  Boni  and  Liveright 
Pubs.,  61  W.  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frost,  Robert,  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  March  26,  1875;  son  of 
William  Prescott  and  Belle  Moody  Frost.  Student  at  Dartmouth, 
1892;  Harvard,  1897-9;  M.A.  Amherst,  1917;  University  of  Michigan, 
1922;  L.H.D.,  University  of  Vermont,  1923.  Married  Elinor  M.  White 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  December  28,  1895.  Farmer  at  Derry,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1900-5;  teacher  of  English,  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  1905-11; 
teacher  of  Psychology,  N.  H.  State  Normal  School,  Dartmouth,  N.  H., 
1911-12;  in  England,  1912-15;  professor  English  Amherst  College,  1916- 
20  and  since  1923;  poet  in  residence  University  of  Michigan,  1921-23. 
Author:  (poems)  A  Boy's  Will,  1913;  North  of  Boston,  1914;  Moun- 
tain Interval,  1916;  New  Hampshire,  1923.  Home:  S.  Shaftsbury,  Ver- 
mont. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  15, 
1880,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Helen  Janet  MacKellar  Hergesheimer.  For 
a  short  period  he  attended  a  Quaker  school  in  Philadelphia  and  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  married  Dorothy  Hamphill  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  1907.  Author:  The  Lay  Anthony,  1914;  Mountain 
Blood,  1915;  The  Three  Black  Pennys,  1917;  Gold  and  Iron,  1918;  Java 
Head,  1919;  The  Happy  End,  1919;  Linda  Condon,  1919;  Steel,  1920; 
San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana,  1920;  Cytherea,  1921;  The  Bright  Shawl, 
1922;    The  Presbyterian   Child,   1923;    Balisande,   1924;    From  An  Old 
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House,  La  Calentina,  1926;  Tampico,  1926;  also  contributor  to  maga- 
zines.    Home:    The  Dower  House,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Lewis,  Sinclair,  was  born  at  Sauk  Center,  Minnesota,  February  7, 
1885,  the  son  of  Edwin  J.  (M.D.),  and  Emma  (Kermott)  Lewis.  A.B. 
Yale,  1907.  Married  Grace  Livingstone  Hegger,  of  New  York  City, 
April  15,  1914.  Reporter  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin,  Associated  Press,  etc.,  successively  assistant  editor  or 
editor  Translantic  Tales,  Volta  Review,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  Ad- 
venture, Publishers'  Newspaper  Syndicate,  and  editor  George  H. 
Doran  Co.,  to  1916.  Author:  (novels)  Our  Mr.  Wrenn,  1914;  The  Trail 
of  the  Hawk,  1915;  The  Job,  1917;  The  Innocents,  1917;  Free  Air,  1919; 
Main  Street,  1920;  Babbitt,  1922;  Arrowsmith,  1925;  also  play,  Hobo- 
hemia,  produced  in  New  York,  1919;  Elmer  Gantry,  1927.  Contributed 
short  stories  to  Century,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  etc.  Address:  Care 
of  Alfred  Harcourt,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee,  was  born  in  Garnett,  Kansas,  August  23,  1869; 
the  son  of  Hardin  Wallace  and  Emma  J.  Dexter  Masters.  He  attended 
high  school  and  Knox  College,  Illinois.  Studied  law  in  his  father's 
office  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1891.  Married  Helen,  daughter  of 
Robert  E.  Jenkins,  of  Chicago,  June  21,  1898  (divorced).  Member  of 
Chicago  and  Illinois  bar  associations.  Author:  A  Book  of  Verses,  1898; 
Maximilian  (drama  in  blank  verse),  1902;  The  New  Star  Chamber  and 
Other  Essays,  1904;  Blood  of  the  Prophets,  1905;  Althea  (play),  1907; 
The  Trifler  (play),  1908;  Spoon  River  Anthology,  1915;  Songs  and 
Satires,  1916;  The  Great  Valley,  1916;  Toward  the  Gulf  (poems),  1918; 
Starved  Rock  (poems),  1919;  Mitch  Miller,  1920;  Open  Sea,  1921; 
Children  of  the  Market  Place,  1922;  Domesday  Book,  1920;  The  New 
Spoon  River,  1924;  Selected  poems,  1925;  Lee,  a  dramatic  poem,  1926. 
Member  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Office:  127  N.  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mencken,  Henry  Louis,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  September  12,  1880, 
the  son  of  August  and  Anna  (Abhan)  Mencken.  He  graduated  from 
the  Baltimore  Polytechnic,  1896;  unmarried.  Reporter,  1889;  city  edi- 
tor,. 1903-5,  Baltimore  Morning  Herald;  editor  Evening  Herald,  1905;  on 
staff  Baltimore  Sun,  1906-17;  Evening  Sun,  1919 — ;  literary  critic  The 
Smart  Set,  1908-23;  and  editor  of  same  with  George  Jean  Nathan, 
1908-23;  co-editor  of  The  American  Mercury,  1923 — ;  contributing  edi- 
tor The  Nation  since  1921.  Author:  Ventures  Into  Verse,  1901;  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  His  Plays,  1905;  The  Philosophy  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
1908;  Men  versus  the  Man  with  R.  R.  la  Monte,  1910;  The  Artist,  1912; 
Europe  After  8 :  15  with  George  Jean  Nathan  and  Willard  H.  Wright, 
1914;  A  Book  of  Burlesques,  1916;  A  Little  Book  in  C  Major,  1916; 
A  Book  of  Prefaces,  1917;  In  Defense  of  Women,  1917;  German  trans- 
lation, 1922;  Damn:  A  Book  of  Calumny,  1917;  The  American  Language, 
1918,  revised  edition,  1922;  Prejudices,  First  Series,  1919;  Second 
Series,  1920;   Third  Series,  1922;    Fourth  Series,  1924;    The  American 
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Credo  with  G.  J.  Nathan,  1920,  revised  edition,  1922;  Heliogabalus 
with  G.  J.  Nathan,  1920,  German  translation,  1921.  Editor:  The 
Players'  Edition  of  Ibsen's  Plays,  1909;  The  Free  Lance  Books,  1919 — ; 
Prejudices,  Fifth  Series,  1927.  Home:  1524  Hollins  Street,  Baltimore. 
Office:  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  was  born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  February 
22,  1892,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Tolman  and  Cora  Buzzelle  Millay. 
A.B.  Vassar,  1917.  Married  Eugen,  Jan  Boissevain,  1923.  Author; 
Renascence  and  Other  Poems,  1917;  A  Few  Figs  from  Thistles,  1920; 
Second  April,  1921;  Aria  da  Capo,  1921;  The  Harp-Weaver  and  Other 
Poems,  1923.  Winner  Pulitzer  Prize,  1922,  for  best  volume  of  verse; 
The  King's  Henchman,  1927.  Address:  Harper  Brothers,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

O'Neill,  Eugene  Gladstone,  playwright,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
October  16,  1888,  son  of  James  and  Ella  Quinlan  O'Neill.  Student  at 
Princeton,  1906-7;  Harvard,  1914-15.  Married  Kathleen  Jenkins,  of 
New  York,  1909  (divorced,  1912);  married  second  time,  Agnes  Boulton 
Burton,  of  London,  England,  April  12,  1918.  Successively  in  various 
lines  of  business  in  United  States,  Central  and  South  America;  at  sea 
two  years";  actor  in  vaudeville  version  of  "Monte  Cristo,"  and  reporter 
on  New  London  (Conn.)  Telegraph.  Has  devoted  attention  to  play- 
writing  since  1914.  Member  of  Authors'  League  of  America;  Society 
of  American  Dramatists  and  Composers;  American  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  Clubs:  Harvard  (New  York);  Coffee  House.  Author: 
(Plays)  The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees,  and  other  plays  of  the  sea,  1919; 
Beyond  the  Horizon,  1919;  Emperor  Jones,  1921;  Diff'rent,  1921;  The 
Straw,  1921;  Gold,  1921;  Anna  Christie,  1922;  The  First  Man,  1922; 
The  Hairy  Ape,  1922;  The  Fountain,  1923;  All  God's  Chillun  Got 
Wings,  1923;  Desire  Under  the  Elms,  1924;  Marco  Millions,  1924;  The 
Great  God  Brown,  1925;  Lazarus  Laughed,  Amazing  Interlude,  1927. 
Home:      Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  was  born  at  Head  Tide,  Maine,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1869,  the  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  E.  Palmer  Robinson.  Edu- 
cated at  Gardiner,  Maine,  and  Harvard  University,  1891-2;  (Litt.D., 
Yale,  1922).  Member  of  National  Institute  Arts  and  Letters.  Author: 
The  Torrent  and  the  Night  Before,  1896;  The  Children  of  the  Night, 
1897,  1905;  Captain  Craig  (poems),  1902;  The  Town  Down  the  River, 
1910;  Van  Zorn  (play),  1914;  The  Porcupine  (play),  1915;  The  Man 
Against  the  Sky  (poems),  1916;  Merlin  (poem),  1917;  Launcelot 
(poem),  1920;  The  Three  Taverns  (poems),  1920;  Avon's  Harvest 
(poem),  1921;  Collected  Poems,  1921;  winner  of  Pulitzer  Prize  of 
$1,000;  Roman  Bartholow  (poem),  1923;  The  Man  Who  Died  Twice 
(poem),  1924;  Dionysus  in  Doubt,  1925;  Tristram,  1927.  Address: 
Dedoux  &  Co.,  99  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Sherman,  Stuart  Pratt,  college  professor,  was  born  at  Anita,  Iowa, 
October  1,  1881,  the  son  of  John  and  Ada  Martha  Pratt  Sherman;  A.B., 
Williams,  1903;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1904;  Ph.D.,  1906;  L.H.D.,  Williams, 
1922.  Married  Ruth  Bartlett  Mears  of  Williamston,  Massachusetts, 
December  25,  1906.  Instructor  in  English,  Northwestern  University, 
1906-7;  associate  in  English,  1907-8,  assistant  professor,  1908-9,  asso- 
ciate professor,  1909-11;  professor  1911-24,  University  of  Illinois; 
literary  editor  New  York  Herald  and  Tribune,  1924 — .  Member  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  1923;  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (Williams). 
Editor:  Treasure  Island,  1911;  Coriolanus  (in  Tudor  Shakespeare), 
1912;  A  Book  of  Short  Stories,  1914;  Ford's  'Tis  Pity  and  the  Broken 
Heart,  1915.  Associate  editor  Cambridge  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture, 1917;  The  Scarlet  Letter,  1919;  The  Sand-Flaubert  Letters  with 
A.  L.  Mackenzie,  1921;  Essays  and  Poems  of  Emerson,  1921;  Leaves 
of  Grass,  1922;  The  Poetical  Works  of  Joaquin  Miller,  1923;  American 
Prose  Masters,  1923.  Author:  Matthew  Arnold,  1917;  On  Contem- 
porary Literature,  1917;  Americans,  1922;  The  Genius  of  America, 
1923;  Points  of  View,  1924;  My  Dear  Cornelia,  1924;  Critical  Wood- 
cuts, 1926.     Contributor  to  various  journals.     Died,  1926. 

Wharton,  Edith  (Newbold  Jones),  novelist,  was  born  in  New  York, 
1862,  the  daughter  of  George  Frederic  and  Lucretia  Stevens  (Rhine- 
lander)  Jones.  Educated  at  home.  Married  Edward  Wharton,  of  Bos- 
ton, 1885.  Author:  The  Greater  Inclination,  1899;  The  Touchstone, 
1900;  Crucial  Instances,  1901;  The  Valley  of  Decision,  1902;  Sanctuary, 
1903;  The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Other  Stories,  1904;  Italian  Villas  and 
Their  Gardens,  1904;  Italian  Backgrounds,  1905;  The  House  of  Mirth, 
1905;  Madame  de  Treymes,  1907;  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree,  1907;  The 
Hermit  and  the  Wild  Woman,  1908;  Motor-flight  Through  France,  1908; 
Artemis  to  Actseon,  1909;  Tales  of  Men  and  Ghosts,  1910;  The  Reef, 
1912;  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  1913;  Xingu,  1916;  Fighting  France, 
1915;  Summer,  1917;  The  Marne,  1918;  In  Morocco,  1919;  The  Age  of 
Innocence,  1920;  Glimpses  of  the  Moon,  1922;  A  Son  at  the  Front,  1923; 
Old  New  York,  1924;  False  Dawn,  1924;  New  Year's  Day,  1924;  Old 
Maid,  1924;  The  Spark,  1924;  Mother's  Recompense,  1925;  The  Writ- 
ing of  Fiction,  1925;  Twilight  Sleep,  1927.  Officer  Legion  of  Honor 
of  France  and  of  Leopold  of  Belgium.  Address:  Care  of  Munroe  & 
Co.,  Paris,  France. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  UNION 

HISTORY  AJVI)  PURPOSE 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  among  the  secondary 
and  high  schools  of  North  Carolina  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic 
Literary  Societies  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  school 
year  1912-13.  It  was  organized  to  encourage  debating  in  a  definite,  syste- 
matic fashion  among  North  Carolina  high  school  students.  The  query  of 
that  year  was,  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  alloiv  women  to  vote  under  the  same  qualifications  as 
men.  Ninety  schools  took  part  in  the  State-wide  debate  on  February  22, 
1913.  Sixteen  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel 
Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Pleasant  Garden  high  school,  of  Guilford 
County,  represented  by  Messrs.  Grady  Bowman  and  S.  C.  Hodgin,  on  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  query,  was  the  winner  in  the  final  contest  on  March 
7,  1913,  and  accordingly  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1913-14 

During  the  school  year  of  1913-14  the  High  School  Debating  Union  moved 
onward,  with  splendid  success.  It  received  the  additional  support  of  the 
University  Extension  Division,  in  order  to  insure  its  permanence  and  en- 
large its  usefulness  and  scope.  Everywhere,  all  over  the  State,  it  was 
recognized  as  a  definite,  big  part  of  the  University's  effort  to  bring  itself 
into  a  helpful  relation  with  every  community  and  every  person  in  North 
Carolina.  One  hundred  and  fifty  schools  enrolled  in  the  Union  and  took 
part  in  the  triangular  debates  on  March  20,  1914.  Forty-one  schools  won 
both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  164  debaters,  to 
Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Before  an  audience  of  2,000 
in  Memorial  Hall,  on  April  3,  1914,  the  Winston-Salem  high  school,  rep- 
resented by  Messrs.  Charles  Roddick  and  Clifton  Eaton,  on  the  negative 
side  of  the  query,  won  the  final  contest  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Me- 
morial Cup.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  initiative  and  referendum 
in  State-icide  legislation. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1914-15 

The  contest  of  1914-15  was  the  most  successful  which  had  yet  been  held. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  in  90  counties  became  members  of  the 
Union.     Representing  them,  1,000  student-debaters  spoke,  March  26,  1915, 
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before  large  audiences  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  all  over 
North  Carolina,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should 
adopt  the  policy  of  subsidizing  its  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  Fifty  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel 
Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Before  another  splendid  audience  in 
Memorial  Hall,  on  April  9,  1915,  the  Wilson  high  school,  represented  by 
Misses  Lalla  Rookh  Fleming  and  Ethel  Gardner,  on  the  negative  side  of 
the  query,  won  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1915-16 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools,  represented  by  1,300  debaters, 
enrolled  in  the  Union  during  the  fall  of  1915  for  a  great  State-wide  de- 
bate, March  31,  1916,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  greatly  enlarging  its  navy.  Sixty-eight  schools 
won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the 
final  contest.  The  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  was  won  on  April  14,  1916,  by 
Miss  Myrtle  Cooper  and  Boyd  Harden,  speakers  on  the  affirmative,  for 
the  Graham  high  school.  Five  hundred  visitors  came  to  Chapel  Hill  for 
the  final  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  and  the  other  features 
of  High  School  Week. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1916-17 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
should  own  and  operate  the  railways.  The  State-wide  contest  on  March 
31,  1917,  was  participated  in  by  1,324  student-debaters,  representing  331 
schools.  Seventy-four  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  representa- 
tives to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Messrs.  Vinson 
Smathers  and  Roy  Francis,  affirmative  speakers  of  the  Waynesville  high 
school,  were  victorious  from  the  total  number  of  296  debaters  present, 
and  were  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  final  debate  being  held 
in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  20,  1917,  before  an  audience  which  taxed  to 
the  utmost  the  hall's  capacity.  The  number  of  visitors  coming  to  the 
University  for  the  exercises  of  High  School  Week  was  six  hundred. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1917-18 

The  sixth  annual  contest  centered  around  the  query,  Resolved.  That 
Congress  should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of 
industrial  disputes.  The  finals  were  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  April  11  and 
12,  1918,  when  66  schools,  with  264  debaters,  participated.  This  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  spirited  and  hotly  contested  debates  ever  held  on  the 
Hill.  From  first  to  last  the  good  sportsmanship  of  every  one  was  a  matter 
of  most  favorable  comment.  Thomas  Burton  and  Will  Anderson,  repre- 
senting the  Wilson  high  school,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won 
the  decision   and   carried  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  back  to  Wilson  for 
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the  second  time,  Wilson  having  won  the  1915  contest.     The  enrollment 
of  high  schools  in  the  sixth  annual  contest  was  300. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1918-19 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  seventh  annual  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  adopt  a  policy  requiring  one  year  of  military  training  of 
all  able-bodied  men  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  high  schools  in  seventy-five  counties  took  part  in  the  State-wide 
discussion  on  this  subject  on  April  4,  1919.  Forty-one  high  schools  won 
both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  164  debaters,  to  the 
University  to  participate  in  the  final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup.  Miss  Aura  Holton  and  Leo  Brady,  representing  the  Durham  high 
school,  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  were  successful  in  winning  the 
award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held 
in  Memorial  Hall  on  May  2,  1919. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1919-20 

Two  hundred  high  schools  participated  in  the  eighth  annual  contest 
of  the  High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  adopt  a  policy  of  further  material  restriction  of 
immigration.  Forty-four  high  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  176  debaters,  to  the  University  to  participate  in  the 
final  contest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  Arthur  Kale  and  Clifton 
Ervin,  of  the  Asheville  high  school,  representing  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  de- 
bate held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  28,  1920. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1920-21 

Two  hundred  high  schools  took  part  in  the  ninth  annual  contest  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  the  policy 
of  collective  bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in  American 
industry.  Fifty  high  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams, 
numbering  two  hundred  debaters  to  the  University  for  the  finals.  Lud- 
low Rogers  and  Miss  Eunice  Hutchins,  of  the  Durham  high  school,  rep- 
resenting the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on 
April  15,  1921. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1921-22 

The  query  discussed  by  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  taking 
part  in  the  tenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was, 
Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  enter  the  League  of  Nations. 
Sixty  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  and  sent  their  teams, 
numbering  240  debaters,  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest 
for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.     Linwood  Hollowell   and  Freeman  Twad- 
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dell,  of  the  Durham  high  school,  representing  the  negative  side  61  the 
query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate 
held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  7,  1922.  Since  the  Durham  high  school 
was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  both  in  1921  and  1922,  this  school  came 
into  permanent  possession  of  the  first  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy 
given  to  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1913  by  the  inter-collegiate 
debaters  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1922-23 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  took  part  in  the  eleventh  annual 
contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union.  The  query  was,  Resolved, 
That  Congress  should  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  decisions  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board.  Sixty  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  240  speakers,  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final 
contest.  Misses  Ellen  Mellick  and  Mary  Dozier,  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
high  school,  representing  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award 
of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial 
Hall  on  April  13,  1923.  The  contest  of  this  year  was  regarded  as  highly 
successful  in  all  respects. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1923-24 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  250  high  schools  taking  part  in  the 
twelfth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  the  inter-allied  war  debts  should  be  canceled.  Seventy-one  high 
schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  284  speakers, 
to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Miss  Catherine  Ware 
and  Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson  high  school,  representing  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  de- 
bate held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  April  11,  1924.  The  contest  of  this  year 
was  regarded  as  very  successful. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1924-25 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  high  schools  took  part  in  the  thirteenth 
annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Re- 
solved, That  North  Carolina  should  ratify  the  port  terminals  and  water 
transportation  act.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson 
high  school,  representing  the  negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award 
of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  held  in  Memorial  Hall 
on  April  10,  1925.  Since  the  Wilson  high  school  was  victorious  in  the 
final  debates  both  in  1924  and  1925,  this  high  school  came  into  permanent 
possession  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given  to  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  in  1923  by  the  inter-collegiate  debaters  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  contest  of  1924-25,  which  revolved 
around  the  question  of  interest  throughout  the  State  and  one  on  which 
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the  voters  of  the  State  had  taken  a  referendum  in  the  fall  of  1924,  takes 
high  rank  among  all  the  debates  which  have  been  held  since  the  move- 
ment was  inaugurated. 

THE  CONTEST  OE  1925-26 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  224  high  schools  taking  part  in 
the  fourteenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was, 
Resolved,  That  North  Carolina  sould  levy  a  State  tax  on  property  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  an  eight-months'  school  term.  Sixty-seven  high  schools 
won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  "2"68 
debaters,  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Miss  Mell 
Efird  and  Miss  Loretta  Carroll,  of  the  Winston-Salem  high  school,  repre- 
senting the  negative  side  of  the  question,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  on  April  16,  1926.  The  contest  of  1925-26,  which  centered 
around  an  important  State  question,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
successful  State-wide  high  school  debating  contests  to  be  conducted  since 
the  Union  was  organized  in  1912-13.  Since  the  second  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  had  been  won  permanently  in  1925  by  the  Wilson  high  school,  the 
inter-collegiate  debaters  of  the  University  provided  a  new  Aycock  Me- 
morial Cup,  the  third  one,  in  1926. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1926-27 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  high  schools  took  part  in  the  fifteenth 
annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved, 
That  Congress  should  enact  the  Curtis-Reed  Mil,  providing  for  a  federal 
department  of  education.  Sixty-seven  high  schools  won  both  of  their 
triangular  debates  in  the  State-wide  contest  on  April  1  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  268  debaters,  to  the  University  to  participate  in  the 
final  contest.  Harry  Gump  and  Henry  Biggs,  of  the  Greensboro  high 
school,  representing  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  won  the  award 
of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate,  which  was  held  in  Me- 
morial Hall  on  April  15,  1927.  The  contest  of  1926-27,  centering  around 
the  question  of  a  federal  department  of  education,  was  regarded  as  a 
highly  successful  contest. 

THE  QUERY  FOE  1927-28 

The  query  which  will  be  discussed  this  year  by  the  schools  having  mem- 
bership in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  is,  Resolved,  That  Congress 
should  enact  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill.  The  question  of  farm- 
relief  legislation  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  national 
legislative  halls  for  a  number  of  years  past.  A  wide  divergence  of  opin- 
ion exists  regarding  the  matter  as  to  whether  Congress  should  enact  the 
McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill,  which  is  the  particular  farm  relief  bill 
that  has  been  most  in  the  public  eye  for  the  past  twelve  months.  The  bill 
has  many  advoates  and  many  opponents.  The  importance  of  the  general 
problem  of  farm  relief  legislation  warrants,  it  seems  to  the  committee  with- 
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out  doubt,  the  consideration  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  this  year  by  the 
member  schools  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina. 

The  thanks  of  the  compilers  of  this  debate  handbook  are  extended  to 
the  publishers  who  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  reprinting  of  articles 
carried    in    the    handbook. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  The  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  and  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  suggest 
a  query,  to  be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools  entering  the  Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported,  of- 
fering regularly  organized  courses  of  study  above  the  seventh  grade,  and 
not  extending  in  their  scope  and  content  beyond  a  standard  high  school 
or  secondary  school  course,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  High 
School  Debating  Union. 

3.  Schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming  members  of  the  Union 
shall  be  arranged  into  groups  of  three  for  a  triangular  debate,  the  status 
and  standards  of  the  schools,  their  proximity,  accessibility,  and  conven- 
ience of  location  to  be  considered  in  forming  the  groups. 

4.  Each  school  of  each  triangular  group  shall  agree  to  furnish  two 
debating  teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one  to  uphold  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  query,  and  the  other  to  defend  the  negative  side. 

5.  The  members  of  the  debating  teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  students 
of  the  schools  they  represent.  To  be  bona  fide  students,  they  must  be  in 
regular  attendance  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  been  in 
regular  attendance  for  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to  and 
including  the  date  of  the  debate,  and  must  have  made  passing  grades  on 
a  majority  of  the  studies  in  some  regularly  organized  course  of  study." 

6.  No  post-graduate  of  a  school — that  is,  no  student  who  has  already 
finished  a  four-year  high  school  course — shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his 
school  in  the  contest.  This  shall  not  serve,  however,  to  debar  those  stud- 
ents who  are  in  the  upper  classes  in  school  systems  modeled  after  the 
junior-senior  plan,  unless  these  students  have  already  been  graduated  from, 
or  awarded  diplomas  by,  the  schools  which  they  are  now  attending  or 
other  high  schools.  If  such  students  have  been  graduated  already,  or 
awarded  diplomas,  they  are,  of  course,  ineligible  to  compete. 

7.  No  student  who  became  21  years  of  age  on  or  before  September  1, 
1927,  shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his  school  in  the  high  school  debates 
of  the  High  School  Debating  Union. 

8.  The  teams  on  the  affirmative  shall  debate  at  home  and  the  teams  on 
the  negative  shall  visit.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  the  debates  of 
any  triangle  being  held  on  neutral  grounds,  provided  that  the  plan  for 
holding  the  debates  on  neutral  grounds  has  been  agreed  to  beforehand  by 
all  the  schools  which  are  concerned  in  the  given  triangle. 
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9.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon  the  judges  of 
the  local  contests. 

10.  Each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  his  disposal,  not  more 
than  fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  first  speech. 

11.  In  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  the  order  of 
speakers  in  the  first  speech  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative, 
negative.  The  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  shall  be:  affirmative,  nega- 
tive, affirmative,  negative.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  a  reversal  of  this  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  in  any  given 
local  debate,  provided  that  such  a  reversal  of  order  shall  have  been 
definitely  agreed  to  beforehand  by  responsible  authorities  of  both  schools 
which  are  concerned  in  the  given  local  debate. 

12.  The  schools  which  shall  win  both  of  their  debates  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  their  teams  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for 
the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  committee 
may  arrange  for  a  second  triangular  contest  between  the  winning  schools 
throughout  the  State  prior  to  the  final  contest  at  the  University,  should 
this  plan  appear  to  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  In  this  case 
only  those  schools  whose  teams  should  win  both  debates  in  the  second 
contest  would  be  entitled  to  representation  at  Chapel  Hill. 

13.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  out  and"  the  com- 
mittee at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school  to  take  its  place,  then 
the  two  teams  remaining  shall  hold  a  dual  debate  with  one  another,  each 
school  sending  its  team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 

14.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out  of  the  Union 
and  the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools  to  take  their  place,  then 
the  remaining  school  shall  be  declared  the  winner  over  the  others,  by  their 
default. 

15.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  query  and  the  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  negative  side 
shall  be  entitled  to  contest  publicly  in  Memorial  Hall  at  the  University 
for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  (The  strongest  team  on  each  side  of  the 
query  is  to  be  determined  by  means  of  preliminary  contests  in  debate  at 
Chapel  Hill.) 

16.  The  school  which  shall  win  the  debate,  thus  finally  held,  shall 
have  its  name  inscribed  on  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  together  with  the 
names  of  its  two  winning  representatives. 

17.  Any  school  which  shall  win  in  the  final  contest  for  two  years  in 
succession  shall  have  the  cup  for  its  own  property. 

18.  All  contestants  are  expected  to  prepare  their  own  speeches  with 
legitimate  assistance  of  the  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  in 
their  school  systems.  Legitimate  assistance  is  interpreted  to  mean  oral 
advice,  suggestions,  discussions,  and  criticisms. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  JUDGES 

1.  The  judges  should  be  disinterested  parties  to  the  success  of  either 
team,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  non-local. 

2.  They  should  sit  apart  during  the  debate. 

3.  They  should  judge  the  contest  as  a  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion 
without  consultation  should  vote  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative"  on  the 
merits  of  the  debate.  They  should  not  consider  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

4.  Each  judge  should  sign  and  seal  his  vote  and  deliver  it,  through  an 
usher,  to  the  presiding  officer  who  should  publicly  open  the  votes  and  an- 
nounce the  decision. 

5.  Before  the  debate  begins  a  copy  of  these  suggesions  should  be 
given  to  each  judge  for  his  guidance. 

ORIGINALITY  OF  DEBATES 

The  committee  realizes  that  "the  debate  which  a  speaker  produces 
should  be  his  very  best;  but  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  better 
than  his  best;  that  the  success  of  the  Union  will  be  seriously  hindered 
unless  in  each  instance  the  speech  of  a  debater  represents  his  own  indi- 
vidual work."  It  wishes,  therefore,  to  ask  the  principals  to  give  this 
matter  their  very  careful  consideration  and  to  note  particularly  Regula- 
tion No.  IS.  In  cases  where  necessary,  the  principals  in  the  various  tri- 
angles should  take  such  action  among  themselves  as  they  deem  necessary. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  by  all  means  to  see  to  it  that  wherever  a 
speaker  uses  any  quoted  material,  proper  credit  is  given  in  his  speech 
to  the  source  from  which  the  quotation  was  derived. 

For  further  information,  address 

E.  R.  Rankin, 
Secretary,  High  School  Debating  Union,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


QUERY 

Resolved,  That  Congress  should  enact  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief 
bill. 

EXPLANATIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  uniformity  and  definiteness  of  issue  in  the  contests 
of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina  for  this  year,  the 
following  explanations  and  limitations  of  the  query  as  stated  above  are 
expressly  set  down: 

1.  In  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill,  it  is  distinctly  understood 
that  all  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  bill  will  be 
waived. 

2.  The  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill,  as  this  bill  held  a  very  large 
degree  of  national  interest  in  the  halls  of  Congress  last  year,  and  as  this 
bill  is  to  be  advocated  by  speakers  on  the  affirmative  and  opposed  by 
speakers  on  the  negative  in  the  contests  of  the  High  School  Debating 
Union  of  North  Carolina  this  year,  is  expressly  set  down  below.  Speak- 
ers on  the  affirmative  must  uphold  and  maintain  the  bill,  as  it  is  printed 
below,  and  speakers  on  the  negative  must  attack  this  bill.  The  bill  fol- 
lows: 

THE  McNARY-HAUGEN  BILL 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  pro- 
mote the  orderly  marketing  of  basic  agricultural  commodities  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  and  to  that  end  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  disposition  of  surpluses  of  such  commodities,  to  stabilize  their  markets 
against  undue  and  excessive  fluctuations,  to  preserve  advantageous  do- 
mestic markets  for  such  commodities,  to  minimize  speculation  and  waste 
in  marketing  such  commodities,  and  to  encourage  the  organization  of 
producers  of  such  commodities  into  cooperative  marketing  associations. 

Federal  Farm  Board 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  Federal  Farm  Board  is  hereby  created  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio,  and 
twelve  members,  one  from  each  of  the  twelve  federal  land-bank  districts, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  from  lists  of  eligibles  submitted  by  the  nominating  committee 
for  the  district,  as  hereinafter  in  this  section  provided. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  established  a  nominating  committee  in  each  of 
the  twelve  federal  land  bank  districts,  to  consist  of  seven  members.  Four 
of  the  members  of  the  nominating  committee  in  each  district  shall  be 
elected  by  the  bona  fide  farm  organizations  and  cooperative  associations  in 
such  district  at  a  convention  of  such  organizations  and   associations,  to 
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be  held  at  the  office  of  the  federal  land  bank  in  such  district,  or  at  such 
other  place,  in  the  city  where  the  federal  land  bank  is  located,  to  which 
the  convention  may  adjourn.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  nominating 
committee  in  each  district  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  heads 
of  the  agricultural  departments  of  the  several  States  of  each  federal  land 
bank  district,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  same  city  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention  of  the  bona  fide  farm  organizations 
and  cooperative  associations  in  each  district.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
nominating  committee  in  each  district  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
approval  of  this  act  and  biennially  thereafter,  with  the  advice  of  such 
farm  organizations  and  cooperative  associations  as  he  considers  to  be 
representative  of  agriculture  in  any  district,  (1)  fix  the  date  on  which  a 
convention  in  such  district  shall  be  held,  (2)  designate  the  farm  organi- 
zations and  cooperative  associations  in  the  district  eligible  to  participate 
in  such  convention,  and  (3)  designate  the  number  of  representatives  and 
the  number  of  votes  to  which  each  such  organization  or  association  in  the 
district  shall  be  entitled.  The  date  fixed  for  the  first  convention  in  each 
district  shall  be  not  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the  approval  of  this 
act,  and  the  date  fixed  for  subsequent  conventions  in  the  district  shall  be  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  two  years  after  the  preceding  convention.  TEe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  mail,  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  a  convention  is  to  be  held,  to  each  organization  and  association 
eligible  to  participate  in  such  convention,  notice  of  the  date  and  place  of 
such  convention.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe  uniform 
regulations  for  the  procedure  at  the  conventions  and  for  the  proper  certifi- 
cation of  election  of  the  members  of  each  nominating  committee. 

(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  a  nominating  committee  first 
elected  or  appointed  shall  expire  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  election 
or  appointment,  and  the  term  of  office  of  a  successor  shall  expire  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  elected  or  appointed.  Any  member  of  a  nominating  commit- 
tee in  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, may  continue  in  office  until  his  successor  takes  office. 

(e)  The  members  of  each  nominating  committee  shall  serve  without 
salary  but  may  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  a  per  diem  compensa- 
tion not  exceeding  $20  for  attending  meetings  of  the  committee.  Each 
member  shall  be  paid  by  the  board  his  necessary  traveling  expenses  to  and 
from  the  meetings  of  the  nominating  committee  and  his  actual  expenses 
while  engaged  upon  the  business  of  the  committee. 

(f)  Each  nominating  committee  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  approval  of  this  act,  meet,  organize,  select  a  chairman,  secretary,  and 
such  other  officers  as  it  deems  necessary,  and  submit  to  the  President  a 
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list  of  three  individuals  from  its  district  eligible  for  appointment  to  the 
board. 

(g)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  board,  or  whenever  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  chairman  of  the  board  a  vacancy  will  soon  occur,  in  the  office 
of  a  member  from  any  federal  land  bank  district,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  shall  notify  the  nominating  committee  in  such  district.  The  nomi- 
nating committee  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  meet  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  a  list  of  three  individuals  from  each  district,  eligible 
for  appointment  to  the  board. 

Qualifications   and   Terras   of  Board  Members 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  appointed  members  of  the  board 
first  taking  office  after  the  approval  of  this  act  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  nomination,  four  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  four  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  four  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year,  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act.  A  successor  to  an  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointed  members,  and  shall  have  a  term  of  office  expiring 
six  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pre- 
decessor was  appointed. 

(b)  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  board  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(c)  Any  member  of  the  board  in  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  he  was  appointed,  may  continue  in  office  until  his  successor 
takes  office. 

(d)  Vacancies  in  the  board  shall  not  impair  the  powers  of  the  remain- 
ing members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  board,  and  a  majority  of  the 
appointed  members  in  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  board. 

(e)  Each  of  the  appointed  members  of  the  board  shall  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  shall  not  actively  engage  in  any  other  business,  vo- 
cation, or  employment  than  that  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  board, 
and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  together  with  necessary  trav- 
eling expenses  in  lieu  thereof,  within  the  limitations  prescribed  by  law, 
while  away  from  the  principal  office  of  the  board  on  business  required  by 
this  act,  or  if  assigned  to  any  other  office  established  by  the  board,  then 
while  away  from  such  office  on  business  required  by  this  act. 

Sec.  4.    The  board—  General  Powers 

(a)  Shall  annually  designate  an  appointed  member  to  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

(b)  Shall  maintain  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  such  other  offices  in  the  United  States  as  it  deems  necessary. 
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(c)  Shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

(d)  Shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress. 

(e)  May  make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  execute  the  func- 
tions vested  in  it  by  this  act. 

(f)  May  (1)  appoint  and  fix  the  salaries  of  a  secretary  and  such  ex- 
perts and,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  act  of  1923  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws,  such  other  officers  and  employees, 
and  (2)  make  such  expenditures  for  rent  and  personal  services  at 
the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law  books,  periodicals,  and  books 
of  reference,  and  for  printing  and  binding  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  functions  vested  in  the  board. 

Special  Powers  and  Duties 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  of  a  majority  of  its  members. 

(b)  The  board  shall  keep  advised,  from  any  available  sources,  of 
crop  prices,  prospects,  supply  and  demand,  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  existence  or  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
a  surplus  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  any  of  its  food  products. 

(c)  The  board  shall  advise  cooperative  associations,  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  producers  in  the  adjustment  of  production  and  distribution, 
in  order  that  they  may  secure  the  maximum  benefits  under  this  act. 

Control  and  Disposition  of  Surplus 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  to- 
bacco, and  swine  shall  be  known  and  are  referred  to  as  "basic  agricultural 
commodities,"  except  that  the  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  treat  as  a 
separate  basic  agricultural  commodity  one  or  more  of  such  classes  or 
types  of  tobacco  as  are  designated  in  the  classification  of  the  department 
of  agriculture. 

(b)  Whenever  the  board  finds  that  the  conditions  of  production  and 
marketing  of  any  other  agricultural  commodity  are  such  thaf  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  applicable  to  a  basic  agricultural  commodity  should  be 
made  applicable  to  such  other  agricultural  commodity,  the  board  shall 
submit  its  report  thereon  to  Congress. 

(c)  Whenever  the  board  finds,  first,  that  there  is  or  may  be  during 
the  ensuing  year  either  (1)  a  surplus  above  the  domestic  requirements 
for  wheat,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  or  swine,  or  (2)  a  surplus  above  the  re- 
quirements for  the  orderly  marketing  of  cotton,  or  of  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
tobacco,  or  swine;  and,  second,  that  both  the  advisory  council  hereinafter 
created  for  the  commodity  and  a  substantial  number  of  cooperative  as- 
sociations or  other  organizations  representing  the  producers  of  the  com- 
modity favor  the  full  cooperation  of  the  board  in  the  stabilization  of  the 
commodity,  then  the   board   shall   publicly  declare  its  findings  and   com- 
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mence,  upon  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  and  published  in  such  decla- 
ration, the  operations  in  such  commodity  authorized  by  this  act:  Pro- 
vided, that  in  any  state  where  not  as  many  as  50  per  centum  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  commodity  are  members  of  such  cooperative  association  or 
other  organizations,  an  expression  from  the  producers  of  the  commodity 
shall  be  obtained  through  a  state  convention  of  such  producers,  to  be 
called  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  such  State,  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  Such  operations  shall  continue 
until  terminated  by  the  board.  Any  decision  by  the  board  relating  to 
the  commencement  or  termination  of  such  operations  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  appointed  members  in  office,  and  the 
board  shall  not  commence  or  terminate  operations  in  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  unless  members  of  the  board  representing  federal  land 
bank  districts  which  in  the  aggregate  produced  during  the  preceding  crop 
year,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  such  commodity,  vote  in  favor  thereof  and  until 
the  board  shall  become  satisfied  that  a  majority  of  the  producers  of  such 
commodity  favor  such  action. 

(d)  During  the  continuance  of  such  operations  in  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity,  the  board  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  1,  with  any  co- 
operative association  engaged  in  handling  the  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity or  with  a  corporation  created  by  one  or  more  of  such  cooperative 
associations,  or  with  processors  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodity. 

(e)  Such  agreements  may  provide  for  (1)  removing  or  disposing  of 
any  surplus  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodity,  (2)  withholding  such 
surplus,  (3)  insuring  such  commodity  against  undue  and  excessive  fluc- 
tuations in  market  conditions,  and  (4)  financing  the  purchase,  storage,  or 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  commodity.  The  moneys  in  the  stabiliza- 
tion fund  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  available  for  carry- 
ing out  such  agreements.  In  the  case  of  any  agreement  in  respect  of  the 
removal  or  disposal  of  the  surplus  of  a  basic  agricultural  commodity, 
the  agreement  shall  provide  both  for  the  payment  from  the  stabilization 
fund  for  the  commodity  of  the  amount  of  losses,  costs,  and  charges,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  purchase,  storage,  or  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  com- 
modity or  out  of  contracts  therefor,  and  for  the  payment  into  the  stabiliza- 
tion fund  for  the  commodity  of  profits  (after  deducting  all  costs  and 
charges  provided  for  in  the  agreement)  arising  out  of  such  purchase, 
storage,  or  sale  or  other  disposition,  or  contracts  therefor.  In  the  case 
of  agreements  insuring  such  commodity  against  undue  and  excessive  fluc- 
tuations in  market  conditions,  the  board  may  insure  any  cooperative 
marketing  association  against  decline  in  the  market  price  for  the  com- 
modity at  the  time  of  sale  by  the  association,  from  the  market  price  for 
such  commodity  at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  association. 
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(f)  If  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  cooperative  as- 
sociation or  associations,  or  corporation  created  by  one  or  more  coopera- 
tive associations,  capable  of  carrying  out  any  such  agreement,  the  board 
may  enter  into  such  agreements  with  other  agencies. 

(g)  If  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  two  or  more  cooperative 
associations  capable  of  carrying  out  any  such  agreement,  the  board  in 
entering  into  such  agreement  shall  not  discriminate  unreasonably  against 
any  such  association  in  favor  of  any  other  such  association. 

(h)  During  any  period  in  which  the  board  is  engaged  under  this  act 
in  operations  in  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  other  than  cotton,  or 
tobacco,  the  provisions  of  subdivisions  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  this  section 
shall  have  same  application  in  respect  of  the  food  products  of  the  com- 
modity as  they  have  in  respect  of  the  commodity. 

Commodity  Advisory  Councils 

Section  7.  (a)  The  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  create 
for  each  basic  agricultural  commodity  an  advisory  council  of  seven 
members  fairly  representative  of  the  producers  of  such  commodity.  Mem- 
bers of  each  commodity  advisory  council  shall  be  selected  annually  by  the 
board  from  lists  submitted  by  the  heads  of  the  agricultural  departments 
of  the  several  states  within  the  federal  land  bank  districts  and  from 
lists  submitted  by  cooperative  marketing  associations  and  farm  organi- 
zations determined  by  the  board  to  be  representative  of  the  producers  of 
such  commodity.  Members  of  each  commodity  advisory  council  shall 
serve  without  salary  but  may  be  paid  by  the  board  a  per  diem  compensa- 
tion not  exceeding  $20  for  attending  meetings  of  the  council  and  for  time 
devoted  to  other  business  of  the  council  and  authorized  by  the  board. 
Each  council  member  shall  be  paid  by  the  board  his  necessary  traveling 
expenses  to  and  from  meetings  of  the  council  and  his  expenses  incurred 
for  subsistence,  or  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  thereof,  within  the  limita- 
tions prescribed  by  law,  while  engaged  upon  the  business  of  the  council. 
Each  commodity  advisory  council  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  The 
commodity  it  represents,  as,  for  example,  "The  Cotton  Advisory  Council." 

(b)  Each  commodity  advisory  council  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  its  selection  at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  the  board  and  select 
a  chairman.  The  board  may  designate  a  secretary  of  the  council,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  council. 

(c)  Each  commodity  advisory  council  shall  meet  thereafter  at  least 
twice  in  each  year  at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  the  board,  or 
upon  a  call  duly  signed  by  a  majority  of  its  members  at  a  time  and 
place  designated  therein. 

(d)  Each  commodity  advisory  council  shall  have  power,  by  itself  or 
through  its  officers,  (1)  to  confer  directly  with  the  board,  or  to  make 
oral  or  written  representations  concerning  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  board,   (2)  to  call  for  information  from  the  board  and  to 
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make  representations  to  the  board  in  respect  of  the  commodity  rep- 
sented  by  the  council  in  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of  opera- 
tions by  the  board,  the  amount  and  methods  of  collection  of  the  equali- 
zation fee,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interest  of  the  producers 
of  the  commodity,  and,  (3)  to  cooperate  with  the  board  in  advising 
producers  and  cooperative  associations  and  farm  organizations  in  the 
adjustment  of  production  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  benefits 
under  this  act. 

Equalization    Fee 

Sec.  8.  In  order  that  each  marketed  unit  of  a  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity may  contribute  ratably  its  equitable  share  to  the  stabilization 
fund  hereinafter  established  for  such  commodity;  in  order  to  prevent 
any  unjust  discrimination  against  any  direct  burden  or  undue  re- 
straint upon,  and  any  suppression  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
in  basic  agricultural  commodities  in  favor  of  interstate  or  intrastate 
commerce  in  such  commodities;  and  in  order  to  stabilize  and  regulate  the 
current  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  in  such  commodities — there 
shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  as  a  regulation  of  such  commerce  an  equali- 
zation fee  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Amount  of  Equalization  Fee 

Sec.  9.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  operations  in  respect  of  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity,  and  thereafter  from  time  to  time,  the 
board  shall  estimate  the  probable  advances,  losses,  costs,  and  charges 
to  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  operations  in  such  commodity.  Having 
due  regard  to  such  estimates,  the  board  shall  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine and  publish  the  amount  for  each  unit  of  weight,  measure,  or 
value  designated  by  it,  to  be  collected  upon  such  unit  of  such  basic 
agricultural  commodity  during  the  operations  in  such  commodity.  Such 
amount  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "equalization  fee."  At  the 
time  of  the  determining  and  publishing  of  an  equalization  fee  the  board 
shall  specify  the  period  during  which  it  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  the 
place  and  manner  of  its  payment  and  collection. 

Payment  and   Collection   of  Equalization  Fee 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  board  may  prescribe 
there  shall  be  paid,  during  operations  in  a  basic  agricultural  commodity 
and  in  respect  of  each  unit  of  such  commodity,  an  equalization  fee 
upon  one  of  the  following:  The  transportation,  processing,  or  sale  of 
such  unit.  No  more  than  one  equalization  fee  shall  be  collected  in  re- 
spect of  any  unit.  The  board  shall  determine  in  the  case  of  any  class 
of  transactions  in  the  commodity,  whether  the  equalization  fee  shall  be 
upon  transportation,  processing,  or  sale. 
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(b)  The  board  may  by  regulation  require  any  person  engaged  in  the 
transportation,  processing,  or  acquisition  by  sale  of  a  basic  agricultural 
commodity — 

(1)  To  file  returns  under  oath  and  to  report,  in  respect  of  his  trans- 
portation, processing,  or  acquisition  of  such  commodity,  the  amount  of 
equalization  fees  payable  thereon  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  their  payment  or  collection. 

(2)  To  collect  the  equalization  fee  by  the  board,  and  to  account  there- 
for. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  cotton,  to  issue  to  the  producer  a  serial  receipt  for 
the  commodity  which  shall  be  evidence  of  the  participating  interest  of  the 
producer  in  the  equalization  fund  for  the  commodity.  The  board  may  in 
such  case  prepare  and  issue  such  receipts  and  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  upon  the  request  of 
the  board,  shall  have  such  receipts  prepared  at  the  bureau  of  engraving 
and  printing. 

(c)  Every  person  who,  in  violation  of  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  board,  fails  to  collect  or  account  for  any  equalization  fee  shall  be 
liable  for  its  amount  and  to  a  penalty  equal  to  one-half  its  amount.  Such 
amount  and  penalty  may  be  recovered  together  in  a  civil  suit  brought  by 
the  board  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Stabilization  Funds 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  board, 
there  shall  be  established  a  stabilization  fund  for  each  basic  agricultural 
commodity.  Such  fund  shall  be  administered  by  and  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  the  board,  and  the  board  shall  have  the  exclusive  power  of 
expending  the  moneys  in  any  such  fund.  There  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  stabilization  fund  for  a  basic  agricultural  commodity,  ad- 
vances from  the  revolving  fund  hereinafter  established,  premiums  paid 
for  insurance  under  section  12,  and  the  equalization  fees  and  profits  in 
connection  with  operations  by  the  board  in  the  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity or  its  food  products. 

(b)  The  board,  in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  the  equalization  fees 
and  the  payment  of  premiums  for  insurance  under  section  12,  and  in  order 
promptly  to  make  the  payments  required  by  any  agreement  under  section 
6  or  by  the  insurance  contracts  under  section  12  and  to  pay  salaries  and 
expenses  of  experts,  may  in  their  discretion  advance  to  the  stabilization 
fund  for  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  out  of  the  revolving  fund  here- 
inafter established,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

(c)  The  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  stabilization  fund  shall  be  made 
in  a  public  depository  of  the  United  States.  All  general  laws  relating  fo 
the  embezzlement,  conversion,  or  to  the  improper  handling,  retention,  use, 
or  disposal  of  public  moneys  of  the  United  States,  shall  apply  to  equaliza- 
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tion  fees  collected  by  any  person  and  to  profits  payable  to  the  credit  of  a 
stabilization  fund,  whether  or  not  such  fees  or  profits  have  been  credited 
to  the  appropriate  stabilization  fund,  as  well  as  to  moneys  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  fund  or  withdrawn  therefrom  but  in  the  custody  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  There  shall  be  disbursed  from  the  stabilization  fund  for  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  only  (1)  the  payments  required  to  be  made 
by  any  agreement  under  section  6  or  by  an  insurance  contract  under  sec- 
tion 12,  (2)  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  such  experts  as  the  board  determ- 
ines should  be  payable  from  such  fund,  and  (3)  repayments  to  the  revolv- 
ing fund  of  any  amounts  advanced  in  respect  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modity from  the  revolving  fund  to  the  stabilization  fund  and  remaining 
unpaid,  together  with  interest  on  such  amounts  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum 
per  annum. 

(e)  When  the  amount  in  the  equalization  fund  for  cotton  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  in  excess  of  the  amount  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  this  act  in  respect  of  such  commodity,  and  the  collection 
of  further  equalization  fees  thereon  is  likely  to  maintain  an  excess,  the 
board  may  retire  in  their  serial  order  as  many  as  practicable  of  the  out- 
standing receipts  evidencing  a  participating  interest  in  such  fund.  Such 
retirement  shall  be  had  by  the  payment  to  the  holders  of  such  receipts 
of  their  distributive  share  of  such  excess  as  determined  by  the  board.  The 
amount  of  the  distributive  share  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  receipt 
shall  be  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  face  value  of  such  re- 
ceipts as  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the  board  in  or  attributable  to  the 
fund  bear  to  the  aggregate  face  value  of  the  outstanding  receipts  eviden- 
cing a  participating  interest  in  such  fund,  as  determined  by  the  board. 

Loans  and  Insurance 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  board  is  authorized,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe,  to  make 
loans  out  of  the  revolving  fund  to  any  cooperative  association  engaged  in 
the  purchase,  storage,  or  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity (whether  or  not  a  basic  agricultural  commodity)  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  such  cooperative  association  in  controlling  the  surplus  of 
such  commodity  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  orderly  marketing. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  continuity  of  cooperative  services, 
including  unified  terminal  marketing  facilities  and  equipment,  the  board 
is  authorized,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe,  to  make  loans  out  of  the  revolving 
fund  to  any  cooperative  association  engaged  in  the  purchase,  storage,  sale, 
or  other  disposition,  or  processing  of  any  agricultural  commodity,  (1)  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  any  such  association  in  the  acquisition,  by  pur- 
chase, construction,  or  otherwise,  of  facilities  to  be  used  in  the  storage, 
processing,  or  sale  of  such  agricultural  commodity,  or    (2)    for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  furnishing  funds  to  such  associations  for  necessary  expenditures 
in  federating,  consolidating,  or  merging  cooperative  associations,  or  (U) 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to  any  such  association  funds  to  be  used  by 
it  as  capital  for  any  agricultural  credit  corporation  eligible  for  receiving 
rediscounts  from  an  intermediate  credit  bank.  In  making  any  such  loan 
the  board  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  charge,  to  be  determined 
by  the  board  from  time  to  time,  upon  each  unit  of  the  commodity  handled 
by  the  association,  as  will  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty  years 
repay  the  amount  of  such  loan,  together  with  interest  thereon.  The  ag- 
gregate amounts  loaned  under  this  subdivision  and  remaining  unpaid  shall 
not  exceed  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of  $25,000,000. 

(c)  Any  loan  under  subdivision  (a)  or  (b)  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum. 

(d)  The  board  may  at  any  time  enter  into  a  contract  with  any  coopera- 
tive marketing  association  engaged  in  marketing  any  basic  agricultural 
commodity,  insuring  such  association  for  periods  of  twelve  months 
against  decline  in  the  market  price  for  such  commodity  at  the  time  of 
sale  by  the  association  from  the  market  price  for  such  commodity  at  the 
time  of  delivery  to  the  association.  For  such  insurance  the  association 
shall  pay  such  premium,  to  be  determined  by  the  board,  upon  each  unit 
of  the  basic  agricultural  commodity  reported  by  the  association  for  cover- 
age under  the  insurance  contract,  as  will  cover  the  risks  of  the  insurance. 

Examination  of  Books  and  Accounts  of  Board 

Sec.  13.  Expenditures  by  the  board  for  loans  and  advances  from  the 
revolving  fund  and  expenditures  by  the  board  from  the  appropriation 
under  subdivision  (b)  of  section  16  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the 
presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor,  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  board.  Expenditures  by  the  board,  including  loans  and  advances, 
from  the  stabilization  funds  shall  be  made  by  the  authorized  officers  or 
agents  of  the  board  upon  receipt  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor,  approved 
by  such  officers  as  the  board  may  designate.  Vouchers  so  made  for  ex- 
penditures from  the  revolving  fund  or  any  stabilization  fund  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  government;  except  that  all 
financial  transactions  of  the  board  (including  the  payments  required  by 
any  agreement  under  section  6  or  by  the  insurance  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 12)  shall,  subject  to  the  above  limitation,  be  examined  by  the  general 
accounting  office,  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  comptroller 
general  of  the  United  States  may  by  regulation  prescribe.  Such  exami- 
mation  in  respect  of  expenditures  from  the  revolving  fund  or  from  any 
stabilization  fund  shall  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  report  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  board  of  expenditures  and  contracts  in  violation  of 
law,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  the  comptroller  general  deems 
advisable  concerning  the  receipt,  disbursement,  and  application  of  the 
funds  administered  by  the  board. 
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Cooperation  With  Executive  Departments 

Sec.  14.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  governmental  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  upon  request  by  the  board,  or 
upon  executive  order,  to  cooperate  with  and  render  assistance  to  the 
board  in  carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  regulations 
of  the  board.  The  board  shall,  in  cooperation  with  any  such  governmental 
establishment,  avail  itself  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  such  govern- 
mental establishment  in  order  to  avoid  preventable  expense  or  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

(b)  The  President  may  by  executive  order  direct  any  such  govern- 
mental establishment  to  furnish  the  board  with  such  information  and 
data  pertaining  to  the  functions  of  the  board  as  may  be  contained  in  the 
records  of  such  governmental  establishment.  The  order  of  the  President 
may  provide  such  limitations  as  to  the  use  of  the  information  and  data 
as  he  deems  desirable. 

(c)  The  board  may  cooperate  with  any  state  or  territory,  or  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any  person. 

Definitions 

Sec.  15.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section  and  in  section  10  (relating  to  the 
equalization  fees)  — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  wheat,  rice,  or  corn,  the  term  "processing"  means 
milling  for  market  of  wheat,  rice,  or  corn  or  the  first  processing  in  any 
manner  for  market  (other  than  cleaning  or  drying)  of  wheat,  rice,  or  corn 
not  so  milled,  and  the  term  "sale"  means  a  sale  or  other  disposition  in  the 
United  States  of  wheat,  rice,  or  corn  for  milling  or  other  processing  ior 
market,  for  resale,  or  for  delivery  by  a  common  carrier— occurring  after 
the  beginning  of  operations  by  the  board  in  respect  of  wheat,  rice,  or  corn. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  term  "processing"  means  spinning, 
milling,  or  any  manufacturing  of  cotton  other  than  ginning;  the  term 
"sale"  means  a  sale  or  other  disposition  in  the  United  States  of  cotton 
for  spinning,  milling,  or  any  manufacturing  other  than  ginning,  or  for 
delivery  outside  the  United  States;  and  the  term  "transportation"  means 
the  acceptance  of  cotton  by  a  common  carrier  for  delivery  to  any  person 
for  spinning,  milling,  or  any  manufacturing  of  cotton  other  than  ginning, 
or  for  delivery  outside  the  United  States;  occurring  after  the  beginning 
of  operations  by  the  board  in  respect  of  cotton. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  swine,  the  term  "processing"  means  slaughter  for 
market  by  a  purchaser  of  swine  and  the  term  "sale"  means  a  sale  or  other 
disposition  in  the  United  States  of  swine  destined  for  slaughter  for  market 
without  intervening  holding  for  feeding  (other  than  feeding  in  transit) 
or  fattening — occurring  after  the  beginning  of  operations  by  the  board  in 
respect  of  swine. 
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(4)  In  the  case  of  tobacco,  the  term  "sale"  means  a  sale  or  other  dis- 
position to  any  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco  or  to  any  registered  manufacturer 
of  the  products  of  tobacco. 

(5)  The  term  "transportation"  means  the  acceptance  of  a  commodity 
by  a  common  carrier  for  delivery. 

(6)  The  term  "sale"  does  not  include  a  transfer  to  a  cooperative  as- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  other  disposition  by  such  association 
on  account  of  the  transferor;  nor  a  transfer  of  title  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract  entered  into  before  and  at  a  specified  price  determined  before, 
the  commencement  of  operations  in  respect  of  the  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity. In  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  title  in  pursuance  of  a  contract 
entered  into  after  the  commencement  of  operations  in  respect  of  the  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  but  entered  into  at  a  time  when,  ana  at  a  speci- 
fied price  determined  at  a  time  during  which,  a  particular  equalization 
fee  is  in  effect,  then  the  equalization  fee  applicable  in  respect  of  such 
transfer  of  title  shall  be  the  equalization  fee  in  effect  at  the  time  when 
such  specified  price  was  determined. 

(a)  As  used  in  this  act — 

(1)  The  term,  "person"  means  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
association. 

(2)  The  term  "United  States,"  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
means  continental  United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "cooperative  association"  means  an  association  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural  products,  as  farmers, 
planters,  ranchers,  dairymen,  or  nut  or  fruit  growers,  organized  to  carry 
out  any  purpose  specified  in  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  auth- 
orize association  of  producers  of  agricultural  products,"  approved  February 
18,  1922,  if  such  association  is  qualified  under  such  act. 

(4)  The  term  "tobacco"  means  leaf  tobacco,  stemmed  or  unstemmed. 

Revolving  Fund  and  Appropriation 

Sec.  16.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $250,- 
000,000,  which  shall  be  administered  by  the  board  and  used  as  a  revolving 
fund,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  shall  deposit  in  the  revolving  fund  such  amounts,  within  the  ap- 
propriations therefor,  as  the  board  from  time  to  time  deems  necessary. 

(b)  For  expenses  in  the  administration  of  the  functions  vested  in  the 
board  by  this  act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $500,- 
000,  to  be  available  to  the  board  for  such  expenses  (including  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  board  and  the 
per  diem  compensation  and  expenses  of  members  of  the  commodity  ad- 
visory councils  and  the  nominating  committees)  incurred  prior  to  July  1, 
1928. 
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Separability  of  Provisions 

Sec.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  is  declared  unconstitutional  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person,  circumstance,  commodity,  or  class  of 
transactions  in  respect  of  any  commodity,  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons,  circumstances,  commodities,  and  classes  of  transactions  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 


GENERAL  REFERENCES 

FEATURES  OF  THE  MctfARY-HAUGEN  MEASURE 

[By  Mark   L.   Goodwin   in   the   University   of   Texas   Bulletin,    August   1,    1927.] 

The  McNary-Haugen  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  February  11,  1927  and 
the  pending  order  of  business  in  the  House  of, Representatives  is  a  surplus 
control  act  to  aid  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  argicultural  commodities. 
The  commodities  which  are  covered  by  the  legislation  are  wheat,  cotton, 
corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  swine.  Tobacco  was  added  by  the  Senate  and 
will  be  included  by  the  House. 

The  purposes  set  out  by  the  bill  are  to  enable  producers  of  the  com- 
modities named  to  stabilize  their  markets  against  undue  and  excessive 
fluctuations;  to  preserve  the  advantage  of  the  domestic  markets  for  the 
commodities;  minimize  speculation  and  waste  in  marketing  the  com- 
modities, and  to  encourage  the  organization  of  producers  of  the  com 
modities  into  cooperative  marketing  associations. 

The  law  would  be  operated  by  a  Federal  Farm  Board  of  twelve  members, 
one  appointed  by  the  President  from  each  of  the  federal  land-bank  districts, 
for  terms  ranging  from  two  to  six  years.  The  bill  creates  a  nominating 
committee  of  seven  members  for  each  of  the  land-bank  districts.  The 
nominating  committee  selects  three  names  as  being  eligible  to  appointment 
as  members  of  the  board  from  that  district.  The  President,  in  making 
the  appointment,  is  given  small  option,  since  he  is  required  to  appoint  one 
of  the  three  persons  whose  names  are  given  him. 

Chief  Point  of  Attack 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  attack  against  the  bill  in  both  houses  has 
been  this  method  of  selecting  the  eligibles  and  the  restriction  of  the 
President's  power  in  making  appointments. 

Four  of  the  seven  members  of  the  nominating  committee  for  each  dls 
trict  are  to  be  selected  by  the  bona  fide  farm  organizations  and  cooperative 
associations  in  such  district  at  a  convention  to  be  held  in  the  district.  In 
an  endeavor  to  soften  the  complaint  against  this  feature  of  the  bill  and 
to  minimize  the  opportunity  for  an  executive  veto,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  which  requires  that  two  members  of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee in  each  district  shall  be  selected  by  majority  vote  of  the  "heads  of  the 
agricultural  departments  of  the  several  states  of  each  federal  land-bank 
district,"  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  con- 
vention of  the  bona  fide  farm  organizations  and  cooperative  associations. 

Thus,  in  the  tenth  land-bank  district,  the  two  members  would  be  selected 
by  the  Texas  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  since  Texas  alone  com- 
prises that  district.  The  seventh  member  of  the  nominating  committee 
in  each  district  is  to  be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
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United  States.  Conventions  for  selection  of  the  other  members  are  to 
be  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  procedure  which  the  bill 
sets  out. 

Provisions  for  Pay 

All  members  of  the  nominating  committee  serve  for  two  years  and 
without  pay,  but  "may  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  a  per  diem 
not  exceeding  $20  a  day  for  attending  meetings  of  the  committee."  Also 
they  are  allowed  traveling  expenses.  Members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
appointed  by  the  President  from  the  list  of  eligibles  selected  by  the  nomi- 
nating committee  are  paid  $10,000  a  year. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  bill  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  swine 
are  defined  as  "basic  agricultural  commodities."  Its  operations,  how- 
ever, are  extended,  except  in  the  case  of  cotton,  to  the  food  products  of 
the  commodities.  Operation  of  the  plan  is  to  be  undertaken  with  a  revolv- 
ing fund  of  $250,000,000  from  the  federal  treasury. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  is  authorized  to  make  loans  at  4  per  cent  in- 
terest to  cooperative  associations  handling  agricultural  products  whether 
included  in  the  list  of  basic  commodities  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing them  in  controlling  surpluses,  and  loans  are  up  to  the  limit  of  $25,- 
000,000.  The  main  operations  under  the  bill,  however,  are  limited  to  the 
basic  commodities  listed.  When  the  farm  board  finds  that  conditions  of 
production  and  marketing  warrant  similar  control  of  other  agricultural 
commodities  it  is  directed  to  so  report  to  Congress. 

$500,000  Appropriation 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, prior  to  July  1,  1928. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  operations  in  any  basic  commodity,  the 
board  must  ascertain  and  declare  the  existence  of  certain  specified  con- 
ditions. It  must  find  there  is  or  may  be  during  the  ensuing  year  either 
a  surplus  above  the  domestic  requirements  or  a  surplus  above  the  re- 
quirements for  the  orderly  marketing  of  the  commodities  specified  in  the 
bill,  and  given  above.  Also  it  must  find  that  both  the  advisory  council  for 
the  commodity,  and  a  substantial  number  of  the  cooperative  associations 
or  other  organizations  representing  the  producers  of  the  commodity  favor 
the  full  operation  of  the  board  in  the  stabilization  of  the  commodity. 

The  bill  creates  a  commodity  advisory  council  for  each  of  the  basic  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Each  council  is  composed  of  seven  members,  rep- 
resentative of  the  producers  of  the  commodity  and  selected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  from  a  list  of  nominees  submitted  by  cooperative  market- 
ing associations  and  farm  organizations.  The  commodity  advisory  coun- 
cils in  addition  to  participating  in  the  commencement  of  operations  as 
before  indicated,  may  also  call  for  information  from  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  confer  with  it,  and  cooperate  with  it  in  advising  producers  and  co- 
operative associations  and  farm  organizations  in  the  adjustment  of  pro- 
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duction.  Members  of  the  councils  would  serve  without  salary,  but  re- 
ceive $20  a  day  while  attending  meetings  and  for  the  time  devoted  to 
other  business  of  the  councils. 

Date  of  Operation 

When  the  conditions  before  given  are  found  to  exist  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  is  to  fix  the  date  for  commencement  of  its  operations.  The  opera- 
tions are  to  be  executed  through  contracts  with  cooperative  associations  of 
the  producers  or  with  the  processors  of  the  commodities  or  with  other 
agencies,  if  there  are  no  cooperative  associations  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  agreements.     The  board  itself  can  neither  buy  nor  sell. 

Contracts  with  cooperatives  or  others  will  be  designed  to  assist  in  re- 
moving, withholding  or  disposing  of  the  surplus.     They  may  provide: 

First,  payment  out  of  the  stabilization  fund,  established  for  the  particu- 
lar commodity  the  amount  of  the  losses,  costs,  and  charges  arising  out 
of  the  purchase,  storage,  or  sale,  or  other  dispositon  of  such  commodity, 
or  out  of  contracts  therefor. 

Second,  the  payment  into  the  stabilization  fund  for  such  commodity 
of  profits  arising  out  of  the  transactions. 

Heart  of  Bill 

These  provisions  with  the  supporting  ones  for  creation  of  stabilization 
funds  and  for  collection  of  an  equalization  fee,  constitute  the  heart  of  the 
bill.  The  stabilization  funds  are  to  be  made  up  in  each  case  by  advances 
from  the  $250,000,000  revolving  fund,  which  the  government  puts  up,  to- 
gether with  the  equalization  fee  to  be  collected  upon  each  unit  of  the 
commodity,  such  as  bushel  of  wheat,  bale  of  cotton,  etc.,  entering  into  com- 
merce.    A  third  source  of  the  fund  is  the  profits  of  the  operation. 

Operation  would  be  as  follows:  The  amount  found  necessary  to  stabi- 
lize a  commodity  is  taken  from  the  $250,000,000  advanced  by  the  govern- 
ment and  is  known  as  the  stabilization  fund.  This  transaction  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  give  the  board  capital  upon  which  to  begin  operations. 
In  turn,  the  stabilization  fund  would  be  supported  by  the  collection  of  the 
equalization  fee  from  the  producers.  Under  the  theory  of  operation  the 
fee  paid  by  the  producers  would  create  a  stabilization  fund,  so  that  the 
amount  "loaned"  from  the  revolving  fund  would  be  paid  back,  together 
with  4  per  cent  interest. 

Equalization  Fee  Levy 

As  soon  as  the  Federal  Farm  Board  begins  its  operations  it  must  im- 
mediately levy  the  equalization  fee.  The  process  of  collection  will  be 
outlined  further  on.  The  fee  paid  by  any  class  of  producer  is  to  be  used 
wholly  for  that  commodity.  The  fee,  without  restrictions  as  to  amount, 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
of  the  probable  advances,  losses,  costs,  and  charges  to  be  paid  in  respect 
to  the  operation  in  each  commodity. 
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To  secure  such  an  estimate  in  the  case  of  wheat,  for  example,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  probable  production  and  the  probable 
surplus  above  domestic  requirements,  but  also  the  price  proposed  to  be 
maintained  in  the  American  market,  and  the  difference  between  that  price 
and  the  world  price  at  which  the  surplus  will  have  to  be  sold  in  foreign 
markets.  No  formula  is  carried  in  the  bill  for  distribution  of  the  "fair 
American  price,"  but  this  is  generally  taken  to  mean  the  world  price  plus 
the  amount  of  the  tariff.     In  the  case  of  wheat,  it  is  42  cents  a  bushel. 

Cotton  on  the  Free  List 

Of  the  commodities  dealt  with  by  the  bill,  cotton  is  on  the  free  list, 
that  is,  it  enjoys  no  so-called  tariff  protection,  and  is  the  only  commodity 
which  enters  into  foreign  trade  more  largely  than  domestic  trade.  American 
exports  are  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world's  trade  in  cotton,  and  it  is 
thought  impossible  to  maintain  a  higher  price  in  the  domestic  market 
than  in  the  world  market.  The  plan  of  the  legislation  looks  toward  the 
stabilization  of  the  world  price  for  cotton  by  withholding  from  the  heavy 
flow  of  cotton  to  the  market  during  years  of  heavy  production  and  carry 
over  sufficient  of  the  surplus  from  year  to  year,  thus  maintaining  prices  at 
a  profitable  level  in  the  world  markets. 

A  point  of  interest  in  consideration  of  the  bill  is  the  equalization  fee, 
and  particularly  as  to  cotton.  Efforts  to  eliminate  the  fee  as  to  all  com- 
modities for  two  years  were  unsuccessful.  An  effort  to  make  the  fee 
apply  to  wheat,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  swine,  but  defer  it  on  cotton  for 
two  years,  also  failed,  and  because  it  failed  some  of  the  southern  Senators 
who  had  supported  the  bill  voted  against  it  on  final  passage.  As  the 
Senate  adopted  the  bill,  there  is  doubt  just  where  the  equalization  fee  as 
to  cotton  is  to  be  applied.  Originally,  it  was  intended  to  be  collected  from 
the  farmer  at  the  cotton  gin,  and  so  remains  in  the  House  bill,  but  the 
Senate  removed  the  definition  of  "processing"  and  "sale"  as  to  cotton, 
thereby  leaving  the  board  with  power  to  say  at  what  point  the  fee  on 
cotton  shall  be  paid  to  the  stabilization  fund.  The  processes  under  the 
bill  are  silent  on  many  material  points,  but  the  outstanding  intention  with 
respect  to  the  equalization  fee  is  that  the  producer  of  the  commodity 
shall  pay  it,  therefore  it  would  be  collected  from  him  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity by  the  agency  that  is  to  pay  it  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

Fee  Payment  Requirements 

At  any  rate,  the  bill  requires  the  payment  of  the  equalization  fee  upon 
one  of  the  following  (transactions) : 

"The  transportation,  processing  or  sale  of  such  unit"  (that  is,  each 
bushel  of  wheat,  bale  of  cotton,  etc.),  "but  only  one  fee  as  to  each  unit." 

The  bill  adds:  "The  Federal  Farm  Board  shall  determine  in  the  case 
of  any  class  of  transaction  in  the  commodity  whether  the  equalization  fee 
shall  be  paid  upon  the  transportation,  processing,  or  sale." 
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Under  its  own  regulations  the  board  may  require  any  person  engaged 
in  transportation,  processing,  or  acquisition  by  sale  of  a  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  report  under  oath,  his  transaction,  the  amount  of  the 
equalization  fee  payable  thereon  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  their  payment  or  collection.  The  board  may  also  require  such  person 
to  collect  the  equalization  fee.  Every  person  who,  in  violation  of  the 
regulations  of  the  board,  fails  to  collect  or  account  for  any  equalization 
fee  shall  be  liable  for  its  amount  to  a  penalty  of  one-half  addition.  Such 
amount  and  penalty  may  be  recovered  together  in  a  civil  suit  brought 
by  the  board  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  rice,  corn,  or  tobacco,  (for  collection  of  the 
equalization  fee)  the  term  of  "processing,"  so  says  the  bill,  means  milling 
for  market  or  the  first  processing  in  any  manner  for  market,  and  "sale" 
means  sale  or  other  disposition  in  the  United  States  for  milling  or  other 
processing  for  market,  for  resale  or  for  delivery  by  a  common  carrier.  In 
the  case  of  swine  processing  is  the  slaughter  for  market  by  a  purchaser 
of  the  hog,  and  sale  means  sale  or  other  disposition  in  the  United  States 
of  swine  destined  for  slaughter  for  market  without  intervening  holding 
for  feeding  or  fattening." 

Defines  Transportation 

The  term  "transportation"  is  denned  to  mean  the  acceptance  of  a  com- 
modity by  a  common  carrier  for  delivery. 

The  term  sale  does  not  include  a  transfer  to  a  cooperative  association 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  other  disposition  by  such  association. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  vote  of  47  to  39,  or  a  majority  of  eight, 
whereas  a  year  ago  the  prior  bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  six. 

Senators  from  cotton  producing  states  obtained  amendments  to  the 
bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  "ease"  its  operation  as  applied  to  that 
staple.  Before  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  Senator  Mayfield  of 
Texas  secured  an  amendment  which  restricted  operation  and  which  the 
Senate  in  adopting  enlarged.    The  provision  was  made  to  read: 

"Any  decision  of  the  board  relating  to  the  commission  or  termination 
of  such  operation  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
appointed  members  in  office,  and  the  board  shall  not  commence  or  termi- 
nate operations  in  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  unless  members  of 
the  board  representing  federal  land-bank  districts  which  in  the  aggregate 
produced  during  the  preceding  crop  year,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  department  of  agriculture,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  such  commodity, 
vote  in  favor  thereof,  and  until  the  board  shall  become  satisfied  that  a 
majority  of  the  producers  of  such  commodity  favor  such  action." 

Simmons  Amendment 

Senator  Simmons  of  North  Carolina  also  secured  adoption  by  the  Senate 
of  an  amendment  designed  to  give  the  unorganized  farmer  a  chance  to  ex- 
press himself,  but  which  expression  is  not  made  binding  upon  the  Fed- 
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eral  Farm  Board  in  the  matter  of  beginning  operations  as  to  the  particular 
commodity  involved. 

"Provided,  that  in  any  state  where  not  as  many  as  50  per  cent  of  the 
producers  of  the  commodity  are  members  of  such  cooperative  associations, 
or  other  organizations,  an  expression  from  the  producers  of  the  commodity 
shall  be  obtained  from  a  state  convention  of  such  producers,  to  be  called 
by  the  head  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  such  state  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  him." 

Owing  to  the  short  time  remaining  of  the  session,  managers  of  the  bill 
in  the  House  will  launch  a  move  for  acceptance  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  abandon  the  House  bill  entirely.  Otherwise,  they  fear  that 
any  delay  of  the  legislation  would  mean  its  defeat.  Once  the  law  is  in 
operation,  they  feel  that  its  defects  could  easily  be  corrected  by  a  future 
Congress. 

FARM  RELIEF:     AN  UNDERSTANDABLE   PRESENTATION 

[Editorial   in    The   Charlotte   Observer,    November   20,    1927.] 

Last  Sunday  night  David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  United  States  Daily, 
was  "on  the  air,"  through  privilege  of  the  Charlotte  broadcasting  station, 
when  he  took  occasion  to  deliver  what  The  Observer  believes  to  have  been 
the  first  really  understandable  presentation  of  the  subject  of  farm  relief, 
the  statement  being  marked  by  a  clearness  and  directness  which  made  it 
of  value  to  the  general  public.  The  Observer  was  so  profoundly  impressed 
with  Mr.  Lawrence's  exposition  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  cry  for  re- 
lief and  his  analysis  of  the  four  bills  that  have  been  advanced  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer,  that  it  made  sure  to  secure  a  copy  for  the  entertain- 
ment as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of  its  readers.  What  is  the  trouble 
with  the  farmers?  Explanation  of  this  point  will  lend  interest  to  the 
further  discussion  of  the  measures  which  have  been  proposed  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence  spoke  as  a  disinterested  party  and  quoted  from  the 
spokesmen  of  the  farmers.  In  brief,  their  complaint  is  that  with  the  rising 
cost  to  the  farmer  of  the  things  he  buys  and  the  rising  cost  of  labor  on 
the  farm,  he  cannot  eke  out  his  existence  with  some  of  the  prices  he  has 
been  getting  for  farm  products  in  recent  years.  We  produce  in  America 
approximately  800,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  every  year  and  of  this  amount 
all  but  200,000,000  bushels  are  consumed  within  the  United  States.  The 
rest  of  it  must  find  a  market  somewhere  across  the  ocean.  Liverpool  is 
the  big  wheat  exchange  of  the  world.  There  Argentina  comes  with  her 
surplus  wheat,  there  come  Canada  and  Australia  all  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
their  export  surplus.  Naturally  when  each  country  is  eager  to  sell,  the 
buyers  force  the  price  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  If  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  wheat  due  to  the  crop  failures  the  buyer  has  to  pay  virtually 
whatever  the  seller  asks. 

Here  comes  in  one  important  point.  It  is  at  Liverpool  that  the  world 
price  for  wheat  is  fixed. 
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Now  if  the  world  price  is  about  $1.25  a  bushel  it  means  that  with  25 
cents  added  for  freight  the  price  of  American  wheat  at  Liverpool  is  $1.50. 
But  the  farmer  gets  only  $1.25  and  when  the  exporters  reach  into  the 
American  market  to  buy  the  200,000,000  available  for  export  they  are  buy- 
ing such  a  large  amount,  namely  one-fourth  of  the  total  production  that  in 
effect  the  world  price  becomes  the  American  price. 

In  other  words  the  American  farmer  contends  he  is  being  forced  to 
let  go  of  wheat  at  prices  fixed  at  Liverpool  and  under  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control.  That's  the  problem.  Now  what  are  the  suggested 
remedies?  There  are  four  major  plans:  One  is  called  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill,  passed  by  a  majority  of  Congress  at  the  last  session  but  ve- 
toed by  the  President;  another  is  called  the  Jardine  plan  because  it  was 
developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  W.  M.  Jardine,  and  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  Curtis-Crisp  bill.  A  third  is  called  the  export  de- 
benture plan  and  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Grange,  while  a  fourth  has 
just  been  revealed  by  a  business  men's  commission  appointed  by  the 
United  States  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  national  industrial  con- 
ference board,  but  acting  independently  of  either  body. 

The  McNary-Haugen  plan  is  the  one  which  has  in  it  the  much  talked 
about  equalization  fee.  Briefly  the  plan  would  be  applied  to  wheat,  corn, 
rye,  barley,  rice,  cotton  and  pork  products.  Take  wheat  for  example.  If 
800,000,000  bushels  were  produced,  then  an  export  corporation  or  national 
farm  board  would  be  set  up  to  buy  the  200,000,000  that  would  ordinarily 
be  exported.  But  the  price  would  be  the  world  price,  plus  the  present 
tariff  of  about  42  cents.  For  instance,  if  Liverpool  fixed  the  price  of 
world  wheat  at  $1.25  per  bushel  then  the  American  producers  would  add 
42  cents  to  their  price  and  would  not  sell  their  wheat  for  less  than  $1.67 
a  bushel.  The  American  consumer  would  be  required  to  pay  that  price 
because  the  export  factor  would  be  eliminated.  The  200,000,000  bushels 
of  surplus  ordinarily  used  to  force  the  domestic  price  down  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  market  for  sale  abroad.  It  would  be  sold,  too,  at  the  world 
price  of  $1.25,  for  instance,  which  would  be  at  a  loss  of  42  cents,  but"  every 
farmer  would  be  taxed  to  make  up  that  loss.  Thus  the  200,000,000  bushels 
sold  at  a  loss  of  42  cents  each  or  $84,000,000  would  be  distributed  over 
the  entire  800,000,000  bushels  of  production  making  a  tax  of  about  10 
cents  a  bushel  outside  of  course  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  tax. 

Some  people  call  it  a  tax.  The  proponents  of  the  bill  call  it  an  equali- 
zation fee.  Subtracting  10  cents,  however,  from  $1.67,  the  farmer  would 
theoretically  get  $1.57  per  bushel,  which,  of  course,  is  just  about  32  cents 
more  than  the  present  world  price  of  $1.25,  and  of  course  32  cents  is 
a  considerable  increase  if  the  farmer  can  really  realize  that  much.  The 
opponents  of  the  bill  say  he  cannot  because  the  tendency  to  overprduce 
would  be  so  great  that  each  year  the  surplus  would  get  larger  and  the 
equalization  fee  or  tax  much  larger.  Anyway,  the  plan  never  has  been 
tried  so  nobody  knows  really  what  the  farmer  would  get  under  the  plan. 
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The  fee  would  bo  assessed  against  the  farmer  and  the  defenders  of  the 
plan  say  it  will  not  cost  the  government  any  considerable  sum  except  ex- 
penses of  administration. 

The  national  grange's  plan,  known  as  the  export  debenture  project, 
would  not  assess  the  farmers,  but  the  loss  in  selling  the  surplus  abroad 
would  be  taken  out  of  customs  receipts.  For  instance,  every  exporter  of 
wheat  would  get  from  the  treasury  a  certificate  which  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price,  and  that  certi- 
ficate could  be  sold  to  people  who  have  to  pay  customs  duties,  such  as  the 
importers.  In  other  words  money  that  would  ordinarily  be  paid  tor 
customs  duties  would  not  come  in,  but  debentures  or  certificates  would  be 
accepted  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  instead.  The  sponsors  of  the 
plan  say  it  would  be  an  easy  tax  to  collect  and  the  total  amount,  say 
$84,000,000  in  the  illustration  Mr.  Lawrence  gave  earlier,  would  be  easily 
absorbed  by  the  government  as  an  aid  to  agriculture.  Here  again  the 
opponents  of  the  plan  say  that  the  temptation  to  overproduce  will  be  un- 
restricted. 

The  third  and  fourth  plans  are  somewhat  alike.  The  Jardine  scheme 
calls  for  a  stabilization  process  rather  than  government  purchase  of  the 
whole  export  surplus.  In  every  commodity  there  would  be  set  up  a 
stabilization  corporation.  It  would  have  a  nominal  capital  stock  and 
would  have  a  board  of  directors  who  would  have  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  the  commodity  which  is  to  be  merchandized. 
All  government  information  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  cor- 
poration. Whenever  a  commodity,  say  cotton,  showed  signs  of  declining 
in  price,  due  either  to  panic  on  the  part  of  the  cotton  farmers,  or  to  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  factors  that  should  not,  but  actually  do,  depress 
prices,  the  stabilization  corporation  would  announce  its  intention  to  buy 
cotton.  Now  the  corporation  would  be  privately  owned  and  would  buy 
at  a  price  which  it  thought  cotton  was  worth  and  that  would  be  an  esti- 
mate based  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  on  scientific  data  not 
available  to  individual  farmers  ordinarily.  To  buy  cotton,  the  stabiliza- 
tion corporation  would  borrow  whatever  funds  are  needed.  It  would  get 
60  per  cent  from  the  intermediate  banking  system  and  40  per  cent  from 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  The  price  at  which  purchases  would  be 
made  would  not  be  the  expected  top  price  but  a  basic  price.  If  the  stabili- 
zation corporation  made  money  it  would  have  to  borrow  less  each  year. 
The  theory  is  that  the  government  would  not  lose  on  its  loans,  because 
it  would  lend  on  a  price  which  the  product  was  certain  to  bring.  The 
money  obtained  from  the  federal  intermediate  system  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  first  mortgage  and  the  40  per  cent  from  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  second  mortgage. 
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POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE  FROM  LAST  COMMITTEE  BILL 

[Excerpts  from  the  report  of  the   Senate   Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  the 
agricultural  surplus  control   bill,   January  24.    1927.] 

Bills  for  the  control  of  agricultural  surpluses  in  the  sixty-eighth  Con- 
gress and  again  in  the  first  session  of  the  sixty-ninth  Congress  met  with 
certain  objections.  Although  your  committee  does  not  feel  that  the  ob- 
jections were  valid,  changes  have  been  made  in  the  present  bill  to  meet 
them.  The  bill  is  drawn  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  cooperative  marketing  associations  that  have  appeared 
before  the  committee.  The  bill  was  devised  after  careful  attention  by 
operating  officials  of  large  cooperatives,  and  men  familiar  with  sound 
economics  and  good  practice  in  the  commercial  field. 

While  the  present  bill  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  and  surplus  control  act  (Senate  committee  amendment  to 
H.  R.  7893)  reported  to  the  Senate  in  the  first  session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress and  is  similar  in  its  purpose  and  powers  conferred,  there  are  some 
important  differences.     These  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

(1)  The  new  bill  eliminates  all  references  to  prices,  as,  for  example, 
the  former  declaration  of  the  policy  of  Congress  to  protect  domestic 
markets  against  world  prices,  and  the  former  prohibition  of  payment  of 
losses  in  respect  of  a  basic  agricultural  commodity  purchased  at  a  price 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  is  in  excess  of  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price. 

(2)  The  new  bill  provides  for  a  nominating  committee  for  each  Fed- 
eral land-bank  district  in  lieu  of  the  federal  farm  advisory  council.  The 
functions  of  the  two  organizations  are  the  same,  namely,  the  selection  of 
three  nominees  from  each  federal  land-bank  district  from  which  the 
President  is  required  to  make  his  appointment  of  the  member  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  from  such  district. 

(3)  The  new  bill  omits  cattle  and  butter  from  among  the  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  adds  rice. 

(4)  The  equalization  funds  are  renamed  stabilization  funds. 

(5)  Issuance  of  serial  receipts  evidencing  a  participating  interest  in 
an  equalization  fund  is  limited  to  cotton  in  the  new  bill.  In  the  old  bill 
such  receipts  could  be  used  in  respect  of  all  basic  agricutural  commodities. 

(6)  In  the  new  bill  the  equalization  fee  can  be  imposed  at  the  time 
of  the  transportation,  in  lieu  of  the  processing  or  sale,  of  the  basic  agri- 
cultural commodity. 

(7)  The  new  bill  eliminates  the  provision  prohibiting  equalization 
fees  in  respect  of  cotton  or  corn  prior  to  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  and  thereafter  unless  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

(8)  The  old  bill  provided  that  the  board  might  require  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  processing  or  purchasing  of  a  basic  agricultural  commodity 
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to  collect  the  equalization  fee  from  the  producer.  The  new  bill  provides 
that  the  board  may  require  any  person  engaged  in  the  transportation, 
processing,  or  purchasing  to  pay  the  equalization  fee  on  the  commodity 
as  it  passes  through   his  hands. 

(9)  The  new  bill  provides  that  operations  in  a  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity shall  not  be  commenced  or  terminated  unless  members  of  the 
board  representing  federal  land-bank  districts,  which  in  the  aggregate 
produced  during  the  preceding  crop  year  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
such  commodity,  vote  in  favor  thereof.  The  old  bill  had  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

(10)  The  new  bill  provides  for  a  commodity  advisory  council  for  each 
basic  agricultural  commodity.  There  was  no  corresponding  provision  in 
the  old  bill. 

(11)  In  the  new  bill  the  authorized  appropriation  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  board  is  made  $500,000  to  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures incurred  prior  to  July  1,  1928.  In  the  old  bill  the  sum  was  $300,000 
for  expenditures  incurred  prior  to  July  1,  1927. 

(12)  The  new  bill  more  clearly  defines  the  functions  of  the  comptroller 
general  in  regard  to  the  stabilization  funds  and  the  revolving  fund. 

(13)  The  Federal  Farm  Board  is  authorized  to  make  loans  from  the 
revolving  fund  to  any  cooperative  association  engaged  in  the  purchase, 
storage,  or  sale  of  any  agricultural  commodity  (whether  or  not  a  basic 
agricultural  commodity)  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  control  of 
the  surplus  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  orderly  marketing.  The 
board  is  also  authorized  to  make  loans  from  the  revolving  fund  to  any 
such  cooperative  association  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  purchase 
or  construction  of  storage  or  processing  facilities.  Loans  belonging  to 
this  second  class  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000. 
The  old  bill  contained  none  of  these  loan  provisions. 

(14)  Under  the  new  bill  the  term  "cooperative  association"  means  an 
association  qualified  under  the  Capper-Volstead  act.  Under  the  old  bill 
the  term  "cooperative  association"  meant  an  association  whether  or  not 
qualified  under  that  act. 

In  all  of  the  other  important  respects  the  old  bill  and  the  new  bill  are 
substantially  the  same.  Many  changes  in  arrangement  and  phraseology 
have  been  made. 

SIMMONS  CASTS  VOTE  FOE  McNARY-HAUGEN  BILL  AND  OVERMAN 

DISAPPROVES  IT 

[By  Jonathan  Daniels  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  February   12,   1927.] 
North  Carolina  advocates  and   opponents  of  the  McNary-Haugen  farm 
relief  bill  got  an  even  break  in  the  Senate  today  when,  with  Senator  Sim- 
mons voting  for  the  bill  and  Senator  Overman  voting  against  it,  the  meas- 
ure passed  by  a  vote  of  47  to  39. 
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Senator  Simmons  and  Senator  Overman  split  on  the  two  main  votes  of 
the  day,  on  the  bill  itself  and  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Curtis  to  sub- 
stitute his  bill,  the  administration  measure,  for  the  McNary-Haugen  bill. 
The  two  North  Carolina  Senators  voted  together  on  the  proposal  to  post- 
pone the  application  of  the  equalization  fee  on  cotton  for  two  years.  Both 
voted  for  this  proposal,  which  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Issue  Statements 

Senator  Simmons,  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  expressed  his  pleasure 
and  Senator  Overman  issued  a  statement  in  explanation  of  his  vote 
against  the  bill. 

"I  voted  for  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  last  year,"  Senator  Overman  said, 
"but  the  bill  then  did  not  have  the  provisions  that  the  present  bill  has 
and  after  a  thorough  study  of  it  I  was  convinced  that  the  present  bill  is 
unconstitutional,  and  will  ultimately  be  so  declared  by  the  courts,  and 
that  it  would  work  a  great  injury  to  the  farmer  rather  than  prove  a 
blessing. 

"I  am  so  earnestly  and  strongly  in  favor  of  passing  some  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  the  farmer  that  I  voted  for  the  Curtis  substitute.  While  this 
has  some  objectionable  features,  I  believe  it  would  bring  great  relief  to 
the  cotton  farmers  of  the  south  and  therefore,  I  voted  for  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  in  the  hope  that  we  could  get  some 
legislation  that  would  be  constitutional  and  bring  about  orderly  market- 
ing." 

Sinimons's  View 

Senator  Simmons  wired  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  W.  A.  Graham  as 
follows,  after  the  passage  of  the  bill: 

"McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill  passed  the  Senate  this  afternoon  by 
vote  of  47  to  39.  Three  amendments  I  offered  were  adopted  by  an  even 
larger  majority.  My  amendments  provided  that  where  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  producers  of  any  commodity  are  members  of  the  farm 
organizations,  the  head  of  the  state  agricultural  department — and  in  case 
of  North  Carolina  this  will  be  yourself — shall  call  a  state  convention  of 
farmers  producing  this  commodity,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  you,  to  ascertain  sentiment  of  farmers  as  to  whether  they 
wish  their  commodity  to  go  under  the  bill  with  the  imposition  of  the 
equalization  fee.  My  amendments  adopted  also  provided  that  in  each 
district  heads  of  state  agricultural  departments  shall  elect  two  members 
of  nominating  committee,  who  will  recommend  eligible  lists  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  appointment  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  My  amendments  also 
provided  that  heads  of  state  agricultural  departments  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  submitting  names  along  with  the  farm  organizations  for  ap- 
pointment to  each  commodity  advisory  council." 

Three  amendments,  offered  by  Senator  Simmons,  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.    These  amendments  were  presented 
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for  Senator  Simmons  by  Senator  McKellar,  of  Tennessee.  Senator  Sim- 
mons, however,  was  in  the  chamber  to  vote  on  all  the  amendments  and 
the  bill  itself. 

Simnions's  Amendments 

The  three  Simmons  amendments  which  were  adopted  by  large  votes  are 
as  follows: 

1.  An  amendment  providing  that  in  any  state  where  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  members  of  farmers'  associations,  in  order 
to  get  the  sentiment  of  the  farmers  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the 
application  of  an  equalization  fee,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  that 
state  shall  call  a  state  convention  of  the  producers  of  the  commodity  to 
express  their  wish  as  to  whether  such  an  emergency  exists  as  to  create 
the  need  for  a  declaration  that  a  surplus  exists  and  the  application  of 
an  equalization  fee  to  take  care  of  that  surplus.  This  amendment,  it  was 
stated,  will  apply  to  North  Carolina. 

2.  An  amendment  giving  state  commissioners  of  agriculture  powers  in 
naming  the  nominating  committee  which  nominates  the  members  of  the 
National  Farm  Board.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  originally  drawn, 
the  nominating  committee  would  consist  of  five  members  for  each  federal 
land  bank  district,  four  to  be  chosen  by  the  farmers  and  one  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  the  Simmons  amendment  the  nominating 
committee  will  consist  of  seven  members,  the  two  extra  members  to  be 
elected  by  the  commissioners  of  agriculture  of  the  states  in  the  federal 
land  bank  districts. 

3.  An  amendment  giving  state  commissioners  of  agriculture  powers  in 
the  selection  of  the  commodity  advisory  council.  Under  the  bill  as 
originally  drawn,  this  council  is  named  by  the  national  farm  board  from 
a  list  of  names  submitted  by  the  farmers.  Under  the  Simmons  amend- 
ment, state  commissioners  of  agriculture  are  also  empowered  to  submit 
a  list  from  which  members  of  the  commodity  advisory  council  may  be 
chosen. 


REFERENCES— AFFIRMATIVE 


COTTON  AND  THE  McNARY-HAUGEN  BILL 

[By  Hon.  F.  M.  Simmons,  U.  S.  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  in  The  Country  Gentleman, 

Volume  92,  No.  8,  pages  12  and  45,  August,   1927.      Reprinted  from  The  Country 

Gentleman,    Copyrighted    1927,    by   The   Curtis    Publishing    Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.] 

Cotton  is  the  only  American  product  which  the  world  must  have. 
Other  nations  can  get  along  without  our  wheat  or  corn  or  even  our  hogs. 
They  can  make  shift  to  do  without  our  automobiles,  typewriters  and 
adding  machines.  They  can  use  other  fruits  in  place  of  our  apples.  But 
cotton  they  must  have.  Any  other  vegetable  fibre  is  only  a  poor  second 
in  importance  and  variety  of  uses.  We  have  held  a  virtual  monopoly 
in  the  production  of  cotton  during  the  whole  commercial  history  of  the 
crop. 

But  the  lot  of  the  cotton  grower  has  been  by  no  means  a  happy  one. 
Like  many  other  crops  cotton  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  weather  condi- 
tions. At  times  the  crop  is  short.  Then  prices  may  run  high  enough  to 
encourage  our  competitors  in  Africa,  South  America  and  elsewhere  to 
expand  their  acreage.  In  the  four  years  of  our  civil  war,  when  cotton  went 
to  a  dollar  a  pound,  Egypt  changed  from  diversified  agriculture  to  a  single- 
crop  cotton  system,  becoming  thereby  a  permanent  competitor  in  certain 
types  of  cotton  of  the  southern  cotton  planter.  And  the  upward  trend 
of  prices  during  the  world  war  started  a  renewed  search  for  cotton  lands 
in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  Uganda,  the  Sudan  and  elsewhere.  Ex- 
ceptionally high  prices  are  therefore  not  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the 
cotton  planter.  For  such  conditions  encourage  the  expansion  of  cotton 
areas  in  foreign  countries  and  thus  increase  the  certainty  of  panicky 
prices  in  years  of  a  large  American  surplus. 

And  when  such  times  come  with  their  distressingly  low  prices,  it  is 
small  comfort  to  our  planters  to  know  that  their  competitors  are  suffer- 
ing even  worse  hardships. 

How  would  the  operation  of  the  McNary-Haugen  plan  help  this  situa- 
tion? We  can  best  understand  its  probable  effect  by  studying  the  actual 
facts  and  figures  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Cotton  surpluses  are 
temporary,  not  permanent  in  nature.  Taking  a  period  of  any  five  or 
ten  consecutive  years  together,  we  find  that  the  aggregate  production  for 
the  whole  period  is  no  more  than  the  world  needs.  In  other  words,  if 
the  total  production  for  the  period  were  distributed  uniformly  year  by 
year,  the  cotton  supply  would  just  nicely  meet  the  demand.  We  should 
not  let  the  excessively  large  crops  of  the  past  two  years  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  average  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  since  1914  is  about 
12,000,000  bales.    It  has  varied  during  this  period  from  less  than  8,000,000 
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to  more  than  18,000,000  bales.     But  the  average  is  approximately  12,000,- 
000,  a  figure  not  at  all  too  high  for  the  world's  needs. 

One  Price  (lie  World  Over 

Moreover,  cotton  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  farm  products  to  store.  It 
could  be  held  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  years  in  warehouses  without  appre- 
ciable deterioration.  Of  course  it  would  never  need  to  be  stored  so  long 
and  I  mention  the  possibility  merely  to  point  out  the  imperishable  na- 
ture of  cotton  under  suitable  storage  conditions. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  is  to  handle  the  surplus  in  a  rational  manner.  We  may  expect  a 
vast  difference  in  the  effect  of  this  plan  on  the  surplus  of  different  crops. 
The  world,  as  I  have  said,  can  do  without  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  obviously  necessary,  therefore,  to  sell  any  existing 
wheat  surplus  at  world  prices.  This  in  turn  means  a  loss  on  all  wheat 
sold  abroad  as  compared  with  domestic  prices  anticipated  under  the  stim< 
ulating  effects  of  the  proposed  relief  legislation. 

But  there  is  no  tariff  on  cotton.  Consequently  the  price  at  home  and 
abroad  is  the  same,  allowances  being  made  for  transportation  charges. 
A  resort  to  dumping  on  the  European  market  would  do  no  good  and 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  home  price  would  drop 
at  once  to  the  foreign  price.  It's  as  if  the  world  crop  of  cotton  were  auto- 
matically pooled  as  soon  as  produced.  The  price  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
depends  on  the  total  visible  supply,  and  we  produce  the  world's  only  sur- 
plus of  cotton. 

Next  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  among  the  thirty  or  more 
important  cotton-producing  countries  only  the  United  States,  India  and 
Egypt  really  contribute  substantially  to  the  commercial  world  supply  of 
cotton.  But  we  export  twice  as  much  cotton  as  both  these  countries  taken 
together.  We  produce  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  cotton  and  use 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  our  crop  for  domestic  purposes.  Beyond  ques- 
tion we  could,  if  necessary,  grow  all  the  cotton  the  world  needs.  For 
practical  purposes,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  the  only  cotton 
surplus  country  and  that  we  have  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  our 
own  hands. 

But  I  must  define  what  I  mean  by  a  cotton  surplus.  There  are,  in  fact, 
several  degrees  of  surplus.  We  must  always  produce  a  large  surplus 
beyond  our  home  needs,  otherwise  the  world  would  be  in  desperate  straits 
for  cotton.  Ordinarily  we  export  60  per  cent  of  our  cotton.  This  means, 
7,200,000  bales  out  of  a  12,000,000-bale  crop.  But  when,  as  was  the  case 
last  year,  we  produce  18,000,000  bales  we  have  on  our  hands  what  may  be 
designated  as  an  unneeded  surplus,  amounting  to  6,000,000  bales  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  surplus  of  7,200,000  bales  actually  needed  in  the  world's 
markets.     Then  there  is  indeed  grievous  trouble  for  the  cotton  planter. 

So  this  nerve-racking  fluctuation  continues  to  take  place.  Cotton  prices 
keep  on  going  up  and  down,  reaching  low  points  about  once  every  three 
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years.  It  has  been  computed  that  on  the  present  general  commodity  price 
level,  a  12,000,000-bale  crop  means  30-cent  cotton  and  an  18,000,000-bale 
crop  presages  10-cent  cotton.  It  requires  very  little  arithmetic  to  figure 
out  that,  increasing  the  crop  by  50  per  cent  and  dividing  the  price  by  three 
we  get  the  familiar  answer  indicating  that  18,000,000  bales  of  cotton  are 
worth  just  one-half  as  much  as  12,000,000  bales.  If,  peradventure,  the  price 
of  cotton  in  a  large-crop  year,  like  that  of  1926,  should  average  15  cents 
a  pound,  still  the  aggregate  returns  to  the  planters  in  such  a  year  would 
be  only  three-quarters  of  that  of  a  small  crop-year  with  the  average 
price  of  30  cents.  Such  an  answer  sounds  like  rank  nonsense,  but  it's 
none  the  less  the  result  we  get  when  we  try  to  market  such  a  gigantic 
surplus  within  the  same  crop  season.  While  there  are  other  factors  which 
affect  prices,  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  fluctuation  in  cotton  prices  is  due 
to  the  size  of  the  visible  supply  and  the  rate  of  foreign  and  domestic 
consumption  of  cotton.  And  of  these  two  the  supply  is  by  all  odds 
the  more  important. 

When  our  cotton  crop  is  so  short  as  to  make  scarcely  enough  for  the 
world  demand,  the  price  is  high.  If  our  crop  is  so  abnormally  big  that 
when  added  to  the  world's  crop  it  would  make  a  total  supply  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  world's  requirements,  the  price  is  low,  usually  below  cost 
of  production. 

Bridging  Lean  Tears 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  can  the  more  easily  understand  how  the 
McNary-Haugen  plan  would  affect  the  situation.  In  the  first  place  it 
would  not  raise  the  domestic  price  above  the  foreign  price.  But 
that  fact  takes  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  relief  plan.  The  objective 
at  which  we  are  aiming  is  the  stabilization  of  prices  by  the  adjustment 
of  cotton  sales  through  periods  long  enough  to  bridge  over  the  lean  years. 
If  we  so  manage  the  excessively  larger  surpluses  of  big  crop  years  as  to 
place  upon  the  market  only  what  is  needed  each  year,  the  price  of  cotton 
will  range  relatively  high  and  without  serious  fluctuation.  So  it  is  not  a 
question  of  losing  in  foreign  sales,  as  is  the  case  with  wheat,  but  rather 
of  so  manipulating  the  surplus  as  to  hold  the  price  level  on  the  basis 
of  equality  of  supply  and  demand.  In  this  respect  our  situation  in  cotton 
Is  not  far  different  from  that  of  Brazil  in  coffee  and  Great  Britain  in 
rubber.  The  chief  difference  is  that  we  do  not  propose  arbitrarily  to 
control  production,  but  to  spread  the  distribution  uniformly  over  a  series 
of  years.  The  McNary-Haugen  plan  will  serve  as  a  rectifier,  changing 
alternating  into  continuous  current.  Cotton,  therefore,  occupies  a  unique 
position  with  respect  to  the  proposed  relief  plan.  The  farm  board  in 
handling  this  crop  would,  it  is  believed,  face  little  or  no  losses  and  prac- 
tically the  only  item  of  cost  would  be  that  connected  with  warehousing 
and  credit,  for  it  is  obvious  that  in  holding  any  unneeded  surplus  from 
the  market  and  selling  it  when  demanded  by  reason  of  a  short  crop  or 
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abnormally  high  consumption  there  is  little  probability  of  loss  in  the 
ultimate  price  of  the  surplus  cotton. 

The  purpose  and  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  McNary-Haugen  measure 
In  the  cotton  industry  is  well  understood  by  cotton  planters.  It  would  be 
simply  a  huge  holding  and  warehousing  operation,  dealing  with  a  com- 
modity which  the  world  is  sure  to  demand  within  a  year  or  two  and 
running  no  risk  of  depreciation  in  the  process. 

The  equalization  fee  in  the  case  of  cotton  would,  therefore,  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  matter.  Since  there  is  a  minimum  of  prospective  loss, 
there  would  be  little  except  the  operation  cost  to  be  considered.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  of  credit  in  holding  the  cotton  would  be  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  expense.  This  charge  could  not  be  exactly  estimated  in  ad- 
vance. In  any  event  it  would  be  very  small.  And  it  probably  would  not 
be  necessary  to  collect  an  equalization  fee  every  year.  To  the  cotton 
planter  there  should  be  nothing  new  or  alarming  about  the  idea  of  an 
equalization  fee.  It  is  simply  the  familiar  principle  that  all  beneficiaries 
in  any  general  operation  for  public  welfare  shall  share  proportionally  in 
the  cost.  The  cotton  planters  take  such  an  arrangement  for  granted. 
In  the  voluminous  hearings  held  on  the  McNary-Haugen  plan,  I  am  told 
not  a  single  farmer  protested  against  the  equalization  fee.  And  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  this  fee  through  cooperative  associa- 
tions, spinners,  brokers  and  cotton  buyers. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why,  if  the  control  of  the  surplus  is  of  such  vital 
concern  to  every  cotton  planter,  it  hasn't  been  accomplished  by  voluntary 
action.  The  thing  is  impossible  by  voluntary  effort.  There  are  nearly 
two  million  cotton  growers,  scattered  from  Florida  to  California.  About 
ten  per  cent  of  them  are  organized  into  cooperative  associations.  Then 
there  are  the  rival  interests  of  brokers,  boards  of  trade,  spinners  and  specu- 
lators to  be  brought  into  harmony. 

Theoretically  all  cotton  not  actually  in  consumers'  hands  is  held  for 
future  demand,  awaiting  a  favorable  market.  But  that  situation  brings 
no  confidence  or  peace  of  mind  to  the  grower.  For  he  doesn't  know  how 
soon  one  of  these  speculators  will  decide  that  the  time  has  come  to  sell, 
or  perhaps  become  hard  pressed  and  be  forced  to  unload  a  lot  of  cotton 
on  the  market.  It  is  believed  that  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  affords  the 
best  guaranty  ever  proposed  for  stabilizing  the  delivery  and  price  of  cot- 
ton in  the  interest  of  everybody  concerned. 

Little  Danger  of  Expansion 

It  is,  of  course,  manifest  that  a  mere  temporary  withdrawal  of  cotton 
from  the  market  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose.  And  yet  that  is  the 
most  that  can  possibly  be  expected  from  existing  agencies.  The  cotton 
must  be  withdrawn  and  held  for  sale  only  when  actually  needed,  not 
merely  to  suit  the  whims  or  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  speculator.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  hold  considerable  quantities  over  a  whole  season,  a 
matter  not  to  be  accomplished  by  discussions  between  growers  and  buyers. 
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The  McNary-Haugen  plan,  I  feel  confident,  will  not  tend  to  expansion  of 
the  cotton  area.  If  it  should  steady  the  price  around  20  to  25  cents,  that 
would  not  afford  much  profit  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
average  grower.  And  the  operation  of  the  relief  measure  will  sharply  call 
the  attention  of  everybody  interested  in  cotton — the  growers  and  the 
financial  and  commercial  leaders  of  the  cotton  belt — to  the  danger  from 
overproduction.  In  fact,  it  is  already  understood  that  the  price  of  cotton 
will  be  stabilized  so  long  and  only  so  long  as  the  farmers  do  not  produce 
a  surplus  too  large  to  be  successfully  financed  through  the  relief  plan, 
nor  so  large  that  it  wouldn't  be  absorbed  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.       v 

If  farmers  had  no  sense  and  were  absolutely  reckless  I  suppose  the 
McNary-Haugen  plan  would  not  work.  But  cotton  growers  have  had 
their  lesson  with  unmanageable  surpluses  and  they  are  ready  to  co- 
operate in  making  the  plan  effective.  Moreover,  cotton  is  produced  in  the 
closest  connection  with  bankers  and  other  credit  agencies.  The  grower 
is  not  likely  to  get  credit  advances  today  under  present  conditions  unless 
he  gives  assurance  that  he  is  not  going  to  plant  too  large  an  acreage.  The 
equalization  fee,  consequently,  even  the  very  small  one  which  may  be 
required  in  some  years  in  handling  cotton,  will  exercise  a  decided  in- 
fluence against  over-production. 

Injustice  of  the  Tariff 

Nor  is  the  planter  the  only  one  who  will  reap  a  benefit  from  this  stabiliz- 
ation. Cotton  millers  have  always  contended  that  if  the  price  of  cotton 
ran  along  without  much  variation  they  could  produce  cotton  fabrics  and 
hold  their  markets  with  much  more  confidence. 

To  my  mind  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  enforcement  of  the 
McNary-Haugen  measure  are  so  consequential  that  I  shall  continue  to 
support  it  even  if  in  so  doing  I  have  to  run  somewhat  counter  to  my 
general  convictions  regarding  tariffs.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  relief 
plan  without  reference  to  the  tariff.  Whether  we  approve  the  tariff  or 
not,  when  we  come  to  legislate  we  must  consider  the  tariff  system  which 
happens  to  be  in  force.  Unquestionably  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  in- 
sistent demand  for  farm  relief  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  unequal 
operation  of  the  tariff.  The  protective  system  as  it  has  been  developed 
by  the  Republican  party  in  the  United  States  addresses  itself  directly  to 
the  benefit  of  manufacturing  and  allied  industries.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  free  raw  materials  for  factories  and  duty-free  food  for  factory 
employees.  That  leaves  the  farmer  out  of  the  account.  There  are  but  two 
ways  to  remedy  this  injustice:  Reform  and  modify  the  tariff  structure 
and  reduce  tariff  duties  or  protect  the  farmer  against  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences in  some  such  way  as  that  provided  in  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill. 
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Selling  at  a  Sacrifice 

By  means  of  the  McNary-Haugen  plan,  therefore,  we  are  trying  to  bring 
farm  prices  more  nearly  up  to  those  of  manufactured  articles,  not  per- 
haps to  a  full  parity  but  relatively  commensurate.  Undoubtedly  the 
prices  of  cotton  fabrics  are  higher  in  America  than  in  foreign  markets  and 
as  a  result  of  the  tariff.  The  cotton  mill  is  saved  from  low  world  prices 
by  the  tariff.     The  cotton  farm  will  be  saved  by  regulating  the  surplus. 

The  people  who  actually  grow  our  cotton,  the  tenants  and  small  land- 
owners, are  in  but  little  better  economic  condition  today  than  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  is  no  more  than  simple  justice  to  allow  the  land-owner  a 
reasonable  return  on  his  investment  and  the  cotton  farmer  a  reasonable 
wage.  The  low  farm-wage  standard  in  the  south  is  due  to  the  low  price  of 
farm  products,  chiefly  cotton,  as  compared  with  other  prices.  Twenty-five,  or 
even  twenty-cent  cotton  might  make  the  grower  reasonably  prosperous  if 
the  price  held  steadily  around  those  figures. 

At  present  cotton  marketing  is  primarily  a  matter  of  prompt  liquida- 
tion. Nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  sold  in  the  four  months,  Sep- 
tember to  December.  Many  mills  purchase  half  and  some  all  of  their 
year's  supply  at  that  time.  The  grower  needs  his  money  to  pay  his  debts 
immediately  upon  delivery  of  the  crop.  In  fact,  he  can  get  his  money 
only  by  sacrificing  his  crop  at  any  price  he  may  be  able  to  get  at  the 
moment.  Thousands  of  farmers  do  this,  and  the  disastrous  results  con- 
stitute one  of  the  problems  sought  to  be  remedied  by  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

The  Only  Remedy 

A  determined  struggle  was  made  last  fall  to  organize  finance  corpora- 
tions throughout  the  cotton  belt  to  loan  money  to  enough  growers  to  hold 
4,000,000  bales  off  the  market.  But  the  plan  failed  because  the  whole 
cost  and  risk  would  have  been  borne  by  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The 
cotton  cooperatives  have  tried.  But  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  the 
job. 

The  cotton  industry  is  perennially  subject  to  the  danger  of  excessive 
overproduction,  not  on  account  of  the  greed  or  stupidity  of  the  grower 
but  because  of  the  fickleness  of  the  weather.  The  grower  can't  get  a  profit- 
able price  for  his  cotton  so  long  as  this  surplus  is  out  of  control.  Among 
all  the  proposals  submitted  to  Congress  the  only  solitary  measure  which 
farm  representatives  thought  could  have  the  effect  of  remedying  this  evil 
was  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill.  The  cotton  farmers  are  ready  to  cooperate 
in  the  administration  of  this  measure  when  it  becomes  law.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  plan  will  work  substantial  benefit  to  the  planter. 
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THE  FARM  PROBLEM  STATED 

[Excerpts  from   article   by   Hon.    Prank   O.   Lowden,    former   Governor   of   Illinois,   in   the 
Review  of  Reviews,  Volume  76,  No.  1,  pages  45-54,  July,  1927.] 

Let  us  consider  our  cotton  for  a  moment.  We  produce  on  an  average 
about  60  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  in  the  world.  The  next  largest  pro- 
ducer is  India,  but  India  grows  an  inferior  quality  used  principally  in 
the  Orient  trade.  Without  American  cotton  the  mills  of  Europe  would  be 
idle  and  industrial  chaos  would  come.  Without  American  cotton  England 
could  hardly  survive.  And  yet  we  have  permitted  the  spinners  of  Europe 
largely  to  determine  the  price  for  this  prime  necessity  of  life. 

Our  newspapers  inform  us  that  the  spinners  of  England,  acting  in  a 
combination  suggested  and  directed  by  one  of  the  foremost  English 
economists,  now  are  buying  their  cotton  in  concert.  It  is  reported  that  in 
this  manner  they  purchased  from  the  American  market  while  the  price 
was  at  its  low  point,  not  only  cotton  to  meet  their  1927  requirements, 
but  enough  to  supply  much  of  their  needs  for  1928.  This  is  merely  an- 
other illustration  of  buying  competition  eliminated — of  "surplus  control," 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  buyer,  not  the  producer. 

During  a  large  part  of  the  time  in  the  last  half-century,  cotton  planters 
have  been  able  to  hold  on  only,  as  we  are  told,  because  of  the  unpaid 
labor  of  women  and  children  in  the  field.  And  during  all  this  time  the 
English  government  and  the  English  spinners  have  spent  millions  yearly 
to  open  new  sources  of  supply,  with  no  appreciable  results.  It  is  a 
stupendous  thing  to  produce  considerably  more  than  half  of  so  es- 
sential a  commodity  as  cotton  has  come  to  be  in  the  industrial  world.  It 
in  itself  should  make  a  nation  unique  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
One  would  suppose  that  such  an  advantage  would  confer  great  prosperity 
upon  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  nation.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact. 

We  produce  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  corn — and  corn  is  the  most 
marvelous  of  all  the  cereals.  There  is  relatively  a  small  proportion  of 
the  earth's  surface  suited  to  the  economic  production  of  corn.  It  yields 
per  acre  more  than  double  as  much  as  any  of  the  other  cereals.  It 
produces  animal  fats  more  cheaply  than  any  other  feed  known;  and 
we  learned  during  the  war  how  essential  animal  fats  are  in  the  diet  of 
mankind.  Though  it  is  the  newest  of  all  the  cereals  it  has  already  found 
a  wide  range  of  uses,  and  no  one  can  set  a  limit  to  its  possible  future. 
Corn  lands  should  be  one  of  the  nation's  chief  assets;  yet  they  are  now 
selling  in  the  corn  belt  for  but  little  more  than  the  cost  of  improvements. 

In  the  south  we  say  cotton  is  king;  in  the  middle  west  it  is  corn  we 
have  crowned.  But  these  royalties  are  buffeted  about  by  the  traders  of 
the  world.  They  have  been  made  to  yield  immense  profit  to  every  one 
but  those  who  produce  them.  And  all  the  while  we  have  been  marketing 
not  alone  these  great  staples  of  the  north  and  south  but  also  each  year 
a  part  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  itself. 

Some  of  us  have  thought  we  have  seen  analogy  between  the  occasional 
surplus  of  staple  farm  crops  and  the  surplus  credit  resources  of  the  banks 
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before  the  adoption  of  the  federal  reserve  system.  The  resources  of  the 
banks  as  a  whole  were  adequate  for  the  business  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  It  frequently  happened,  however,  that  an  unusual  demand  at  some 
particular  place  exceeded  the  resources  of  that  community,  while  in  other 
sections  there  were  ample  credit  resources  in  excess  of  their  need.  The 
federal  reserve  system  was  designed,  among  other  things,  to  mobilize  the 
credit  resources  of  those  banks  which  had  a  surplus  and  to  employ  them 
where  the  credit  resources  were  deficient.  It  sought  to  do  in  reference 
to  space  with  surplus  credit  resources  what  should  be  accomplished  in 
reference  to  time  with  the  occasional  surpluses  of  the  farm. 

Federal  Farm  Board  Proposed 

We  have  therefore  suggested  a  Federal  Farm  Board.  We  have  proposed 
that  such  board  should  be  vested  with  power  of  inquiring  into  certain 
facts.  Those  facts  are:  Is  there  a  temporary  surplus,  or  a  surplus  above 
domestic  requirements,  of  some  farm  product?  Does  this  surplus  depress 
the  price  below  cost  of  production  with  a  reasonable  profit?  Are  the 
growers  sufficiently  organized  as  to  be  fairly  representative  of  all  the  pro- 
ducers of  that  product,  and  do  they  desire  this  assistance? 

If  the  board  finds  that  all  of  these  questions  must  be  answered  "yes,"  it 
is  then  empowered  to  authorize  the  cooperative  to  take  control  of  the  sur- 
plus. The  only  aid  from  the  government  which  the  cooperative  would 
require  would  be  that  the  government  should  distribute,  among  all  the 
producers  of  the  commodity,  the  cost  to  the  cooperative  of  handling  the 
surplus. 

Neither  the  government  nor  the  government  board  would  determine  the 
price.  Nor  would  even  the  cooperative  itself  "fix"  the  price  in  any  other 
sense  than  industry  generally  determines  prices.  It,  like  every  other  in- 
dustry, would  study  all  the  conditions  affecting  the  particular  commodity 
and  from  time  to  time  decide  upon  a  price  which  conditions  would  seem 
to  warrant.  It  would  simply  enjoy  the  advantages  which  come  from  or- 
ganized selling. 

This  principle — the  basis  of  the  much  discussed  surplus  control  bill — 
would  simply  enable  farm  groups  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  their  product 
available  at  any  time  in  the  market,  or  in  any  particular  market.  Only 
excess  supplies — the  surplus — would  be  dealt  with  through  the  board. 
The  bulk  of  the  product  would  move  without  interference  in  its  normal 
market  channels.  But  certain  costs  and  losses  would  result  from  handling 
the  surplus  if  the  benefits  of  a  stabilized  and  protected  market  were 
realized  for  the  whole  crop.  The  proposal  I  am  suggesting  would  meet 
these  costs  and  losses,  not  from  the  treasury,  and  not  alone  from  the  co- 
operative associations,  but  by  the  producers  of  all  of  the  commodity  that 
moves  in  trade. 
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What  Would  Hare  Saved  the  Cotton  Planter? 

Suppose  the  program  I  have  outlined  had  been  in  operation  last  year. 
Again,  we  will  take  cotton  as  an  illustration.  The  cotton  cooperatives, 
through  their  power  of  distributing  the  cost  of  handling  the  surplus 
among  all  the  producers,  whether  members  of  the  cooperative  or  not, 
would  have  been  in  control  of  the  situation.  During  the  summer,  when 
it  was  apparent  that  the  crop  would  be  somewhat  larger  than  needed  for 
the  year's  consumption,  they  would  have  invited  representatives  of  the 
spinners  into  a  conference.  They  would  have  discussed  the  question  of 
price  with  them.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  might  have  agreed  upon 
a  price  of,  say,  sixteen  cents — for  the  spinners  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  a  very  low  price  as  they  are  in  a  stable  price.  Having  decided  upon 
a  price  for  middling  cotton,  they  would  have  made  an  estimate  of  how 
much  cotton  they  probably  would  be  called  upon  to  take  off  the  market 
in  order  to  maintain  that  price.     Suppose  it  to  have  been  3,000,000  bales. 

I  have  discussed  this  very  matter  with  men  familiar  with  the  trade. 
No  one  thought  it  would  be  more  than  3,000,000  bales.  It  is  entirely 
probable,  many  think,  that  the  price  could  have  been  stabilized  by  the 
purchase  of  a  very  much  less  amount.  There  are  still  others  who  think 
that  the  mere  power  upon  the  part  of  the  cooperatives  to  do  this  without 
buying  a  bale  of  cotton  would  in  itself  largely  accomplish  this  result. 

Suppose,  however,  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  cooperatives  to  buy  and 
hold  3,000,000  bales.  This  would  represent  an  investment  of  about  $240,- 
000,000.  The  money  needed  for  this  would  be  largely  raised  through 
regular  banking  channels  upon  warehouse  certificates — at  least  75  per 
cent.  There  might  remain  $60,000,000  needed,  at  the  outside,  to  carry 
the  surplus.  If  necessary  the  Government  could  safely  lend  this  re- 
mainder. Its  security  would  be  perfect.  There  would  be  the  cotton  thus 
purchased,  subject  to  the  loan  already  made  against  it.  The  Farm  Board 
would  levy  an  equalization  fee,  which  would  be  relatively  small,  sufficient 
to  insure  the  cooperative  against  any  loss  which  it  might  incur  when  it 
came  to  sell  this  cotton.  Thus  both  the  government  and  the  cooperative 
would  be  guaranteed  against  loss. 

A  leading  financial  journal  of  New  York,  Commerce  and  Finance,  stated 
at  that  time  that  if  the  south  could  hold  and  finance  the  surplus,  it 
"might  easily  mean  a  difference  of  6  or  7  cents  a  pound  in  the  average 
price  of  middling  cotton  for  the  season."  Is  there  any  simpler  method 
by  which  this  could  be  achieved  than  in  the  program  I  have  outlined? 

Where  Cooperative  Selling  May  Fail 

I  have  used  cotton  as  an  illustration  of  what  it  seems  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  principles  of  the  legislation  I  have  been  discussing  had  been 
enacted  into  law.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  principles  could  not  be 
made  to  apply  to  all  farm  products.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  more  difficult 
than   in   others.     The  chief   obstacle   to  more   rapid   organization  of  the 
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farmers  in  the  case  of  all  commodities  at  present  is  the  same — namely, 
that  in  the  efforts  of  the  cooperatives  to  stabilize  the  price  level  they 
incur  certain  costs. 

The  dairy  farmers,  to  illustrate,  must  take  the  seasonal  surplus  while 
pasturage  is  lush  and  convert  it  into  butter  or  cheese,  which  sells  for 
less  than  the  whole  milk.  This  surplus  is  necessary.  For,  if  there  were 
no  surplus  during  the  months  of  rich  pasture  there  would  not  be  enough 
of  milk  products  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  cooperatives 
find  that  by  removing  this  seasonal  surplus  a  better  price  obtains  through- 
out the  year.  The  improved  price,  however,  benefits  the  non-members 
of  the  cooperative  organizations  more  than  the  members.  They  receive 
the  improved  price  for  all  their  products,  while  the  members  alone  bear 
the  loss  on  that  part  which  goes  into  by-products. 

The  recent  experience  of  the  lemon  growers  of  California  is  in  point. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  all  the  lemons  grown  in  California  are  grown  by 
the  members  of  the  cooperative.  Last  year  they  produced  more  lemons  than 
the  market  could  absorb.  The  management  found  it  necessary  to  take 
a  third  of  the  members'  crop  and  convert  that  third  into  some  form  of  by- 
product. By  so  doing  it  was  able  to  maintain  a  fair  price  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crop.  The  non-members,  however,  received  the  full  price 
for  their  entire  crop,  though  that  price  was  maintained  by  the  action  of 
the  cooperative  in  disposing  of  a  third  of  their  own  crop  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price.  As  a  result,  outside  dealers  undertook  a  campaign  among 
the  members  to  induce  them  to  withdraw  from  the  cooperative.  It  be- 
comes difficult  to  maintain  an  organization  under  such  circumstances. 

Now,  if  all  farm  producers  were  given  the  power  of  stabilizing  the 
market  at  or  near  the  cost  of  production,  in  the  way  I  have  pointed  out 
this  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  successful  cooperative  marketing  enter- 
prises would  be  removed.  Nor  is  there  anything  revolutionary  in  this, 
if  it  be  conceded  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  society  as  a  whole  to 
stabilize  prices  of  farm  products.  It  was  not  so  long  ago,  in  democratic 
America,  when  it  was  thought  revolutionary  and  subversive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  to  establish  common  schools  and  distribute  the  cost 
among  all  within  the  particular  area,  whether  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  school  or  not. 

"Kadical"  Ideas  Sometimes  Are  Good 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  principle  upon  which  improvement  dis- 
tricts of  one  kind  or  another  rest.  There  is,  we  will  suppose,  a  swamp 
in  the  community.  Some  of  the  progressive  farmers  of  that  community 
believe  it  would  minister  to  health  and  to  agriculture  if  the  swamp  were 
drained.  Others  are  willing  to  endure  the  malaria  which  the  swamp 
breeds  and  the  uncertain  crops  the  land  yields.  These  latter  may  form 
a  very  large  minority.  Are  they  permitted  to  defeat  this  obvious  im- 
provement? By  no  means.  A  majority,  or  whatever  proportion  the  laws 
may  require,  petitions  the  authorities,  and  if  a  case  is  made  a  district 
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is  established.  The  cost  of  that  district,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
is  distributed  among  all  whether  they  wanted  the  improvement  or  not. 
The  proposal  is  radical,  in  a  sense,  because  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  That  is  exactly  what  the  word  "radical"  means.  But  was  not 
the  interstate  commerce  law  thought  radical  when  first  proposed?  It  had 
the  same  opposition,  from  substantially  the  same  sources,  which  farm- 
relief  legislation  has  today.  And  yet  who  would  be  found  anywhere  to 
advocate  its  repeal?  Indeed,  some  of  the  forces  which  were  most  active 
in  opposition  now  give  it  full  credit  for  the  great  prosperity  which  the 
railroads  at  present  enjoy.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  radical  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  that  this  proposed  farm-relief  legislation  is  radical. 
It  meant  the  revolution  of  the  entire  structure  and  processes  of  currency 
and  credit.  Some  of  the  same  forces  which  now  applaud  it  as  most 
beneficent  legislation  opposed*  it  when  it  was  before  Congress,  as  radical 
and  revolutionary. 

Meeting  the  Expense 

There  must  be  substituted  centralized  selling  agencies  for  each  of  the 
principal  farm  products,  if  we  would  bring  agriculture  into  its  proper 
relation  with  the  modern  industrial  and  commecial  world.  In  this  way 
farmers,  too,  can  follow  their  products  all  the  way  to  the  customer,  just 
as  industry  so  largely  does.  In  this  way  farmers  will  acquire  a  voice 
in  determining  the  prices  which  they  are  to  receive.  Speculation  will  be 
largely  eliminated  in  agricultural  products  as  it  has  been  in  industrial 
products.  By  this  method  they  can  carry  burdensome  occasional  surpluses 
without  demoralization  of  the  markets  in  the  meantime.  They  can  make 
the  tariff  effective  just  as  industry  does,  by  selling  a  relatively  small  sur- 
plus abroad  in  the  world's  markets,  and  maintaining  a  domestic  price- 
level  for  domestic  needs. 

The  organization  which  I  have  suggested  will,  of  course,  incur  some 
expense.  Particularly  in  crops  like  wheat,  of  which  we  have  an  exportable 
surplus  upon  which  import  duties  are  levied.  How  shall  this  expense 
be  borne?  There  are  but  two  ways  pointed  out  in  all  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  to  which  we  have  listened  now  for  several  years.  One  way 
is  to  take  the  money  from  the  public  treasury,  and  the  other  is  to  make 
the  commodity  itself  thus  benefited  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost.  The 
former  suggestion,  to  have  the  treasury  bear  the  loss,  partakes  too  much 
of  the  nature  of  a  "dole"  to  appeal  either  to  the  American  farmers  or  to 
the  American  public.  Making  some  millions  of  our  people  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  treasury  "dole"  is  an  expedient  fraught  with  danger. 

The  alternative  suggestion,  to  make  the  commodity  bear  the  burden  of 
cost,  employs  the  so-called  equalization  fee,  much  abused  and  more  mis- 
understood. The  proponents  of  that  method  say  to  the  growers  of  all 
farm  commodities: 

"We  propose  to  put  you  upon  the  same  plane  of  advantage  which  other 
industries    enjoy.      If    your    commodity    enjoys    a    protective    tariff,    we 
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propose  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  it,  but  you,  like  the  manufacturer,  at 
times  will  have  to  market  your  surplus  in  foreign  markets  below  the 
American  price-level,  and  if  you  do,  you  must  stand  that  loss  just  as  the 
manufacturers  do  when  they  sell  abroad  for  less  than  at  home. 

"If  you  produce  a  commodity  such  as  cotton  or  corn,  of  which  America 
more  nearly  enjoys  a  monopoly  than  any  other  nation  does  of  any  of 
the  chief  products  of  the  soil,  we  propose  to  confer  upon  you  the  power 
to  secure  a  fair  price  for  your  product.  In  doing  this,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  you  at  times  to  carry  a  surplus  from  one  year  to  another.  This  will  be 
expensive.  That  expense,  however,  is  incurred  for  all  the  growers  of  that 
particular  commodity.     And  we  expect  these  growers  to  meet  the  charge. 

"If  you  produce  some  perishable  product,  as  potatoes  or  lemons,  and 
because  of  a  particularly  fruitful  year  there  is  a  surplus  which  otherwise 
would  depress  the  price  to  a  point  below  cost  of  production,  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  take  the  surplus,  manufacture  it  into 
some  by-product  and  maintain  a  living  price  upon  the  greater  part  of  your 
output.  Your  by-product  will  be  sold  at  a  loss,  and  that  loss  must  be  borne 
by  the  growers  of  that  particular  commodity  and  not  paid  for  out  of 
the  federal  treasury. 

"Whatever  you  produce,  however,  we  propose  to  give  you  through  the 
centralized  selling  agency  which  you  yourselves  shall  have  created,  the 
power  to  have  the  same  voice  in  determining  the  price  of  your  products 
which  other  industries  in  this  modern  world  have  come  to  enjoy." 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  if  a  program  of  stabilization  such  as  I  have 
suggested  were  carried  out,  there  would  be  greatly  increased  production, 
with  a  surplus  so  large  as  to  become  altogether  unmanageable.  Is  there 
any  basis  for  this  fear?  The  argument  of  those  who  think  so  runs  some- 
thing like  this:  "The  farmer  is  now  producing  at  a  loss,  and  still  he 
produces  more  than  the  world  presently  needs.  Hence  low  prices.  If 
he  were  now  receiving  profitable  prices  he  would  produce  vastly  more, 
with  further  demoralization  of  prices." 

Over-Production  Not  Likely 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  two  vital  defects  in  this  line  of  reasoning. 
In  the  first  place,  the  argument  assumes  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  in- 
dustry, unsatisfactory  prices  always  result  in  reduced  production.  This 
is  not  so. 

In  industry  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  production  is  in 
overhead  charges.  By  far  the  larger  factor  consists  of  wages  and  raw 
materials.  When,  therefore,  the  manufacturer  finds  himself  accummulat- 
ing  a  larger  surplus  than  he  thinks  prudent,  he  can  reduce  his  production 
as  greatly  as  he  may  desire,  with  something  like  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  operation  of  his  plant. 

Not  so  the  farmer.  The  overhead  charges  of  the  farmer  are  the  main 
items  in  cost  of  production  and  they  do  not  materially  change  from  year 
to  year,  whatever  his  acreage  in  crops.  He  furnishes  for  the  most  part 
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his  own  labor.  His  taxes  remain  the  same.  His  interest  charges  are  the 
same.  His  equipment  does  not  greatly  vary.  Therefore,  when  prices 
are  low  he  must  increase  his  acreage  of  cash  crops,  in  order  to  meet  his 
cash  outlay,  even  though  he  knows  he  is  not  receiving  cost  of  production 
for  a  single  unit  of  his  product.  To  illustrate,  if  the  farmer's  taxes  and 
interest  and  the  bare  necessities  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family  require 
a  cash  outlay  of  $2,000,  and  prices  are  low,  he  must  push  his  acreage 
in  cash  crops  to  the  limit,  with  the  hope  of  securing  the  $2,000  which 
stands  between  him  and  bankruptcy.  Acting  as  an  individual  he  cannot 
do  otherwise.  The  more  desperate,  therefore,  the  financial  situation  of 
the  farmer  is,  the  more  is  he  inclined  to  maximum  production  until  he 
reaches  the  very  end  of  his  resources. 

In  the  next  place,  any  abnormal  increase  in  production  would  mean 
the  employment  of  new  capital  in  agriculture.  As  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  points 
out,  new  capital  will  be  tempted  into  agriculture  only  if  the  rewards  there 
are  larger  than  the  rewards  in  other  industries.  It  is  not  proposed  by 
any  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  change  the  situation  so  as  to  make  the 
rewards  in  agriculture  larger  than  they  are  in  other  fields.  Indeed,  if  the 
farmers  should  receive  no  more  than  the  mere  cost  of  production  they 
would  be  much  better  off  than  they  are  today.  They  certainly  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  modest  return  upon  their  capital  employed — a  much 
smaller  return  than  industry  generally  enjoys.  Capital,  therefore,  would 
not  be  diverted  from  other  activities  to  agriculture  in  that  situation. 

And  then  the  argument  proves  too  much.  If  it  be  true  that  the  farmer 
will  overproduce  simply  because  he  is  getting  for  his  product  cost  of 
production  with  some  profit,  it  follows  that  the  farmer  must  always  sell 
his  product  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  This  cannot  be  so  unless 
we  are  to  revise  completely  our  economics. 

The  Farmer's  Problem  Must  Be  Solved 

It  may  be  that  there  is  a  better  solution  of  the  problem  than  the  one 
that  I  have  suggested.  I  am  not  insisting  upon  any  particular  remedy. 
I  only  say  that  there  is  a  farm  problem  of  the  gravest  importance,  and 
a  solution  must  be  found  if  we  would  preserve  our  civilization.  There  are 
many  earnest  men  who  believe  there  is  no  solution.  I  come  across  them 
with  increasing  frequency.  They  say  that  there  has  always  been  a  conflict 
between  rural  and  urban  civilization;  that  in  this  conflict  rural  civiliza- 
tion always  has  gone  down;  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  a  decaying  agriculture  always  has 
marked  the  first  stage  in  the  decline  of  a  nation  and  that  we  are  helpless 
in  the  grip  of  this  relentless  law  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 

I  cannot  follow  them  in  their  despair  of  finding  some  power  somewhere 
which  will  arrest  this  decay.  I  have  more  faith  in  the  capacity  of  society 
to  save  itself.  Our  civilization  has  been  marked  by  an  increasing  control 
of  man  over  the  forces  of  nature.  So  in  the  new  era  we  shall  learn  how 
to  make  institutions  respond  to  needs  of  men. 
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GOVERNMENT  RELATION  TO   FARM  PROBLEMS 
Government  Assistance  Necessary 

[Excerpts    from   the    Report    on    the    McNary-Haugen    Bill    of    the    Senate    Committee    on 
Agriculture  and   Forestry,   January   24,    1927.] 

The  big  problems  of  American  agriculture  today  are  beyond  the  power 
of  individual  farmers  or  of  their  relatively  small  organizations  to  solve. 

As  heretofore  explained,  these  problems  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  prices 
of  farm  products  are  uncertin  and  unprofitable,  due  (1)  to  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  yield,  and  (2)  to  competition  with  the  products  of  European 
and  Asiatic  peasant  labor  and  of  new  lands  with  low  production  costs. 
The  best  judgment  is  that  the  remedy  will  be  found  (1)  in  carrying  pro- 
ducts over  from  fat  years  to  lean  years  and  equating  a  price  based  on 
supply  and  demand  over  a  period  of  years  rather  than  for  one  year,  and 
(2)  in  managing  the  surplus  so  as  to  make  the  tariff  on  agricultural  pro- 
ducts effective  when  necessary  to  maintain  stable  markets. 

To  do  these  things  requires  a  reservoir  of  money  and  credit  after  the 
manner  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  federal  reserve  banks.  Because  of 
the  essential  differences  between  agriculture  and  banking,  the  methods 
of  creating  such  funds  must  be  different.  The  recapture  clause  in  the 
transportation  act  of  1920  is  an  illustration  of  a  different  application  of 
the  same  principle  to  the  stablization  of  the  railroads. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  impossible  for  American  farmers  in  their  present 
situation  to  acquire  funds  necessary  to  establish  a  great  reservoir  of 
capital  to  accomplish  these  purposes.  The  interest  of  the  government  and 
of  the  public  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  admitted.  In  their  eager- 
ness for  relief  the  American  farmers  have  asked  the  government  to  es- 
tablish by  law  the  machinery  by  which  their  marketed  commodities 
may  contribute  to  this  fund  through  a  small  fee  a  charge  collected  as  they 
move  in  commerce. 

Precedents  Are  Many 

The  theory  upon  which  the  proposal  to  advance  the  revolving  fund  is 
predicated  is  a  sound  one  and  has  ample  precedent.  It  has  long  been 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  invest  funds  and  take  the  risk  of  work- 
ing out  great  national  problems  beyond  the  power  and  the  ability  of  its 
individual  citizens.  For  many  years  the  government  has  expended  an- 
nually millions  of  dollars  through  its  experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges  in  testing  out  new  theories  of  agricultural  production.  This 
large  expenditure  is  justified  upon  the  ground  that  individual  farmers 
can  not  afford  to  employ  the  scientific  talent  and  incur  the  risk  of  try- 
ing out  and  making  tests  of  new  theories  which  may  prove  to  be  of  great 
national  benefit.  Therefore  the  government  makes  the  expenditure  and 
incurs  the  risk. 
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Billions  Spent  for  Development 

As  our  population  increased  it  was  believed  that  many  millions  of 
acres  of  arid  land  could  be  reclaimed  and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  pro- 
ductivity if  only  large  dams  were  constructed  and  water  impounded  for 
irrigation.  This  great  experiment  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  individual 
citizens.  The  risk  was  too  great  to  attract  private  capital.  Therefore 
the  government  in  the  public  interest  undertook  the  experiment,  made 
the  investment,  assumed  the  risk,  and  when  it  had  been  demonstrated 
that  projects  were  feasible  they  were  turned  over  to  private  owners  and 
the  government  retired  from  the  enterprise. 

The  building  of  transcontinental  railroads  was  another  pioneer  invest- 
ment and  risk  taking  of  the  national  government.  Private  capital  could 
not  be  obtained  for  building  these  great  lines  without  government  partici- 
pation. The  investment  was  precarious.  The  results  were  uncertain,  yet 
there  was  a  national  feeling  that  the  experiment  was  worth  the  making. 
Therefore  the  government  invested  billions  of  dollars,  taking  all  the 
chance  of  an  entire  loss. 

These  government  ventures  and  demonstrations  have  all  been  part  of 
a  national  policy  that  has  expanded  agriculture's  production  without 
thought  to  its  relation  to  market  requirements  at  home  or  abroad.  Since 
the  existing  agricultural  problem  is  in  so  large  a  degree  the  result 
of  government  activity  in  the  past,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  recognition  of 
some  government  responsibility  for  such  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions as  are  necessary  in  working  out  its  solution.  In  this  connection 
the  national  policy  to  increase  production  and  decrease  consumption  of 
farm  products  during  the  late  war  has  a  distinct  significance. 

Pioneering  For  General  Welfare 

The  principle  is  well  established  that  the  government  shall  assume  the 
risk  of  pioneering  and  experimenting  in  many  fields  where  the  public 
interest  is  involved,  and  do  so  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare. 

In  its  merchant  marine  policy  the  government  readily  undertook  the 
burden,  made  the  investment,  and  assumed  the  risk  of  opening  up  new 
shipping  lines  and  carrying  the  burden  until  such  a  time  as  those  lines 
could  be  brought  to  a  profitable  basis  and  transferred  to  private  capital. 
Total  federal  net  costs  for  the  United  States  shipping  board  have 
amounted  to  approximately  $2,800,000,000. 

Muscle  Shoals  is  another  case  in  point.  The  national  welfare  called 
for  the  development  of  a  source  of  nitrate  in  the  United  States.  Private 
capital  would  not  assume  the  risk.  The  government  made  the  investment, 
undertook  the  demonstration,  and  now  is  considering  turning  it  over  to 
private  enterprise. 

The  federal  land  bank  system  is  a  case  of  pioneering  by  the  govern- 
ment in  new  fields.  The  government  subscribed  the  total  capital  stock 
to  this  business,  made  the  experiment,  assumed  the  risk,  and  proved  the 
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theory.  Private  capital  flowed  into  the  system  and  it  is  now  owned 
by  the  people  benefited  by  it.  When  the  intermediate  credit  system  was 
established,  the  government  again  pioneered,  and  contributed  $60,000,000 
to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  experiment. 

To  stabilize  the  railroad  system  of  the  country  required  the  use  of  more 
capital  and  more  risk  taking  than  private  capitalists  would  undertake. 
In  that  case  the  government  again  demonstrated  its  ability  as  a  pioneer 
and  a  risk  taker  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare  and  advanced  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  their 
business,  taking  the  risk  of  loss  and  depreciation  all  with  the  view  of 
carrying  out  a  great  experiment  in  stabilization  in  behalf  of  the  public 
welfare.  Government  losses  growing  out  of  the  federal  control  of  rail- 
roads amounted  to  approximately  $2,000,000,000. 

Agriculture's  Problem  Unsolved 

The  greatest  unsolved  problem  in  America  today  is  the  problem  of 
agriculture.  At  the  base  of  this  problem  are  unstable  and  uncertain 
prices.  Farmers  believe  that  by  certain  methods  and  mechanism  prices 
can  be  stabilized.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  result  will  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  entire  American  public.  The  committee  feels  that 
government  assistance  is  not  only  necessary  if  this  problem  is  to  be 
solved,  but  is  justified  on  the  grounds  stated. 

The  Agricultural  Situation 

During  1926  the  condition  of  agriculture  passed  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  year  closed  with  the  farmers'  purchasing  power  lower  than  the  aver- 
age for  1923,  1924,  or  1925.  The  exchange  value  of  the  products  of  the 
farm  in  November  was  only  80  per  cent  of  pre-war  value — 7  per  cent 
lower  than  the  average  for  1924  and  1925,  and  a  drop  of  8  per  cent  in 
six  months. 

Total  farm  crop  value  in  1926  was  $1,148,000,000  less  than  that  of  1925 
and  $1,532,137,000  less  than  that  of  1924.  The  cotton  crop  alone  showed 
a  decline  in  value  of  $581,324,000  compared  with  the  year  before,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  corn  crop 
decreased  in  value  $263,331,000,  and  the  spring  wheat  crop  value  dropped 
$125,899,000. 

The  index  of  grain  prices  in  December,  1926,  was  20  points  lower  than  in 
December,  1925;  the  cotton  index  for  December  was  58  points  lower  than  it 
had  been  one  year  before. 

In  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  goods  and  service  which 
cotton  farmers  buy,  cotton  is  bringing  about  one  half  its  average  value  for 
the  five  years  preceding  the  war. 

A  Grave  National  Problem 

These  are  cold  statistical  measurements  of  the  agricultural  situation. 
A  far  more  impressive  picture  has  been  placed  before  your  committee  re- 
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peatedly  by  men  familiar  with,  agriculture  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  facts  they  have  presented  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
grave  agricultural  problem  that  concerns  not  farmers  alone,  but  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  a  sound  national  life  in  this  country. 
Agricultural  production  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  general  busi- 
ness structure  of  the  nation,  and  plays  so  large  a  part  in  our  national 
economic  life,  that  there  is  no  individual,  no  matter  what  his  occupation  or 
place,  who  would  not  ultimately  be  affected  by  continued  agricultural 
depression. 

The  Farmer's  Place  in  the  Nation 

As  the  chief  source  of  our  food  supply,  agriculture  is  a  principal  factor 
in  maintaining  our  national  security,  as  well  as  a  major  economic  neces- 
sity. But  the  farm  also  looms  large  as  a  primary  source  of  supply  for  in- 
dustrial raw  material,  as  a  purchaser  of  goods  and  services  furnished  by  the 
rest  of  the  population,  as  a  reservoir  of  future  citizenship,  and  as  bearing 
a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  government  activities. 

The  national  industrial  conference  board  of  New  York,  an  authoritative 
research  organization,  recently  completed  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  agri- 
cultural situation.  The  following  facts,  as  presented  by  Virgil  Jordan, 
chief  economist  of  the  board,  strikingly  sum  up  some  measurements  of 
the  important  place  of  agriculture  in  the  national  economy. 

It  normally  exerts  a  purchasing  power  for  nearly  $10,000,000,000  worth 
of  goods  and  services  of  other  groups  annually. 

It  purchases  annually  about  a  tenth  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  our 
manufacturing  industries. 

It  supplies  materials  upon  which  depend  industries  giving  employment 
to  nearly  half  of  our  industrial  workers. 

It  pays  indirectly  about  two  and  a  half  billions  in  wages  of  urban 
workers. 

Its  products   constitute   nearly  half   of  the   value   of   our   exports. 

It  pays  in  taxes  one-fifth  of  the  total  cost  of  government. 

It  is  a  billion-dollar  real  estate  business,  as  measured  by  the  rent  paid 
by  farm  tenants. 

The  capital  investment  in  it  in  1919  more  than  equaled  that  invested 
in  our  manufacturing  industries,  mines,  and  railroads  combined. 

It  represents  about  a  fifth  of  our  national  wealth,  and  normally  con- 
tributes about  a  sixth  of  the  national  income. 

Since  it  supplies  not  only  food  for  our  industrial  workers  but  about  a 
third  of  the  materials  of  our  industries  and  a  market  for  a  large  part  of 
their  products,  it  forms  the  basis  of  our  industrial  prosperity,  and  changes 
in  the  volume  of  trade  tend  to  follow  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
farmers. 

Increasing  Disparity  of  Income 

The  same  authority  points  out  the  persistent  and  increasing  disparity 
between  the  per  capita  share  in  the  national   income  of  those  engaged 
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in  agriculture  and  that  of  those  engaged  in  other  major  occupations.  For 
$100  that  went  to  each  person  engaged  in  all  other  branches  of  our  pro- 
ductive life  each  person  engaged  in  agriculture  received  $47  in  1900.  It 
had  gone  down  in  1910  to  $40  and  in  1920  to  $39.  We  find  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  national  income  which  has  gone  to  agriculture  has 
steadily  declined  since  1920  from  13.8  per  cent  in  1920  to  about  7.5  per 
cent  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  1925-26.  Whereas  the  percentage  of  our  total 
population  in  agriculture  today  is  26  per  cent  or  27  per  cent  of  our 
total  population,  this  portion  receives  about  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total  na- 
tional income. 

Per  capita  income  lias  dropped.  The  per  capita  income  of  the  non- 
farm  population  was  for  1919  $723;  in  1921,  the  year  of  the  depression, 
$701;  whereas  the  per  capita  of  the  farmers'  current  income  was  $362  in 
1919  and  in  1921  $186 — that  is,  between  the  peak  and  the  depression  of 
this  tremendous  upheaval  in  general  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  the  per  capita  income  of  people  who  did  not  live  on  farms  de- 
creased about  3  per  cent,  and  the  per  capita  income  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion fell  about  50  per  cent,  or  about  one-half.  Of  course,  that  disparity 
or  effect  of  depression  is  shown  very  much  more  strikingly  in  different 
states.  In  Minnesota  we  find  the  per  capita  income  of  non-farm  popula- 
tion decreased  only  3.1  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  farm  population  de- 
creased 65  per  cent. 

Falling  behind  even  before  war.  The  available  information  in  all  these 
respects  strongly  suggests  that,  while  the  position  of  agriculture  since  1920 
reflects  chiefly  the  disturbance  and  upheaval  of  the  war  and  postwar 
period,  unfavorable  factors  in  the  agricultural  situation  have  been  in 
operation  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  have  been  in  some 
way  related  to  the  rapid  expansion  in  industry,  trade,  finance,  and  govern- 
ment during  the  past  25  years.  We  often  hear  expressed  the  desire  to 
get  back  to  pre-war  conditions;  it  is  often  said  if  we  could  adjust  prices 
to  their  comparative  reationship  to  other  prices  which  we  had  in  the 
period  from  1909  to  1914  everything  would  be  all  right;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  agriculture  was  in  a  sound  con- 
dition in  this  country  before  the  war. 

Costs  rise;  income  falls.  This  situation  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of 
fundamental  conditions  affecting  agricultural  income  on  the  one  hand 
and  agricultural  costs  on  the  other.  These  conditions  are  partly  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  productive  processes  of  agriculture  and  partly  cir- 
cumstantial or  artificial,  arising  out  of  institutional  arrangements  af- 
fecting the  interrelationships  of  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  transporta- 
tion, finance,  and  government. 

Works  on  narrow  margin.  The  conference  board  computes  the  actual 
earnings  of  the  farmer  in  1924  in  return  for  his  labor  at  $730  on  the 
average,  compared  with  an  average  of  $1,415  per  worker  in  all  groups 
other  than  farmers.  The  food,  fuel,  and  housing  supplied  by  the  farm 
the  board's  report  appraises  at  about   $630   per   year,  which   leaves  the 
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average  farmer  a  cash  income  of  about  $100  out  of  the  $730  earned  by 
his  labor  during  the  year  1924.  An  average  return  of  about  $400  is 
allowed  on  the  capital  invested,  making  the  total  average  cash  income 
per  farmer  operator  about  $500  a  year.  Since  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing 
purchased  by  the  average  farm  family  during  the  year  runs  to  about 
$475,  the  average  farm  income  is  only  slightly  more  than  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  necessities  of  life. 

SOME    OBJECTIONS   BRIEFLY   ANSWERED 

[Excerpts    from    the    Report    on    the    McNary-Haugen    Bill   of    the    Senate    Committee    on 
Agriculture    and    Forestry,    January    24,     1927.] 

That  It  Would  Increase  Production  Unduly 

In  the  committee  bill  the  production  of  a  surplus  places  on  all  the 
producers  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  it.  The  most  effective  deterrent 
to  overproduction  that  has  been  devised  is  the  equalization  fee.  This 
deterrent  is  totally  lacking  in  other  bills  considered  by  the  committee, 
where  the  production  and  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  crop  surpluses 
are  divided.  The  growers  produce  the  surplus;  but  in  other  bills  it  is 
proposed  to  put  the  treasury  back  of  losses   involved  in   caring  for  it. 

It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that,  with  the  exception  above  noted, 
which  is  favorable  to  the  committee  bill  in  this  respect,  the  argument 
that  overproduction  would  result  from  the  enactment  of  legislation  might 
be  applied  generally  against  any  of  the  proposed  bills,  and  not  to  the 
committee  bill  in  particular.  In  fact,  it  may  be  raised  with  equal  justice 
against  any  increase  in  price  to  farmers,  no  matter  what  causes  it, 
notwithstanding  that  the  present  crisis  is  due  to  low  prices. 

Low  price  sometimes  increases  production. — The  committee  believes 
there  is  undue  alarm  on  this  point  of  overproduction.  The  influence  of 
price  on  production  by  no  means  works  all  in  one  direction.  In  the 
case  of  the  indebted  farmer  whose  land  and  equipment  are  adapted  to 
produce  one  cash  crop  more  advantageously  than  another,  a  low  price 
for  that  crop  may  force  him  to  strive  to  increase  his  production,  so  that 
his  total  return  from  the  crop  will  not  decline  as  greatly  as  the  price 
has  done.  He  is  forced  to  this  course  to  meet  his  interest  and  taxes  and 
to  hold  his  farm.  Probably  his  banker,  moved  also  by  the  motive  of  self- 
preservation,  encourages  him  in  the  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fair  and  stable  price  gives  the  individual  farmer 
a  chance  to  diversify  and  to  relieve  his  family  of  toil  in  production  which 
a  low  price  compels. 

Both  acreage  and  production  declining. — Taking  the  long  view  of  the 
matter,  the  committee  finds  that  both  our  acreage  and  production  are 
declining  in  proportion  to  the  total  population.  This  drift  is  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  national  industrial  conference  board,  when  it  says: 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  our  mining  production  increased 
about   231  per  cent;    our  manufacturing  production  about   190  per  cent; 
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whereas  agricultural  production  only  increased  38  per  cent.  The  number 
of  acres  in  farms  per  capita  increased  up  to  1860,  but  then  started  to 
decline  since  it  was  then  limited  by  the  limits  of  our  territory.  The 
per  capita  of  improved  farm  land  increased  up  to  1880,  but  since  then 
has  shown  a  downward  trend.  The  acreage  in  harvested  crops  per 
capita  increased  up  to  1900.  Since  then  it  has  shown  a  downward  trend. 
In  the  period  1920-1925  this  decrease  was  very  sharp,  between  9  per 
cent  and  10  per  cent.  Instead  of  this  process  resulting  in  an  increase  in 
yield  per  acre  to  make  up  for  the  declining  per  capita  acreage  in  crops, 
there  has  been  a  slackening  in  the  upward  tendency  in  the  yield  per 
acre,  which  was  in  evidence  before  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Neither 
has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  total  per  capita  agricultural  produc- 
tion. In  fact  the  period  1920-1925  shows  about  5  per  cent  below  the 
pre-war  years  1910-1914." 

That  It  Would  Increase  the  Cost  of  Living 

The  most  important  foods  and  raw  materials  are  now  being  sold  from 
the  farm  at  less  than  it  cost  to  produce  them.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  real  value  which  the  farmers  get  for  their  produce  is  now  20  per  cent 
less  than  it  was  before  the  war.  No  one  can  honestly  oppose  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  farmer  which  remedies  this  situation  for  the  sake  of  the 
infinitesimal  cost  it  may  mean  to  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  urge  such  an  argument  against  the 
proposed  legislation  are  moved  less  by  concern  over  its  likelihood  than 
by  desire  to  arouse  apprehension  in  others  less  well  informed.  No  such 
argument  comes  from  organized  labor,  whose  spokesmen  have  endorsed 
this  legislation.  For  their  part  they  are  more  fearful  of  the  consequences 
to  labor  if  the  farm  situation  is  not  speedily  adjusted. 

Bread  steady  when  wheat  drops.  Since  the  war  the  price  of  wheat  has 
fluctuated  from  a  low  point  of  about  a  dollar  to  a  high  point  of  about 
$2  per  bushel.  During  the  same  period  the  retail  price  of  bread  in  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  United  States  has  varied  less  than  5  per  cent,  according 
to  figures  of  the  department  of  agriculture. 

Distributing  costs  growing  larger.  The  cost  of  wheat  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  loaf.  The  cost  of  raw  cotton  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  cloth.  So  it  is  with  the  other  staple  crops.  The  real 
cost  to  the  consumer  lies  elsewhere  than  in  the  price  the  farmer  gets. 
The  margin  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  has  approximately 
doubled  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  farm  staple  crops  since  the  period 
immediately  before  the  war. 

Much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  increased  wages  of  labor;  more  of  it 
can  probably  be  laid  to  less  justifiable  causes.  Those  who  oppose  this 
legislation  on  the  ground  that  it  may  increase  the  cost  of  living  apparently 
prefer  taking  the  farmer's  crops  from  him  at  less  than  a  living  price,  to 
the  more  fruitful  course  provided  in  this  bill. 
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That  it  Would  Injure  Cooperatives 

The  cooperative  associations  representing  producers  of  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  corn,  and  swine  are  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  committee  bill — a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  measure  would  affect  their  in- 
terests adversely.  The  bill  would  remove  the  present  handicap  to  suc- 
cessful operation  which  cooperative  associations  are  unable  to  over- 
come— the  surplus.  It  is  the  only  measure  proposed  that  makes  all  who 
contribute  to  the  production  of  a  surplus,  not  alone  those  in  the  co- 
operative associations,  responsible  for  caring  for  the  surplus  in  the 
interests  of  orderly  marketing  and  a  fair  domestic  market. 

Under  the  present  committee  bill  the  term  "cooperative  association" 
means  only  associations  of  producers  qualified  under  the  Capper-Volstead 
act.  One  of  the  limitations  which  the  Capper-Volstead  act  places  on  co- 
operative associations  requires  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  a  commodity  handled  by  a  cooperative  association  must  come  from 
its  members.  It  might  appear  to  those  who  read  the  bill  only  superfi- 
cially, that  because  of  this  limitation,  cooperative  associations  would 
be  unable  to  contract  with  the  board  to  go  into  the  market  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  up  a  large  surplus  and  disposing  of  it  in  order  to  pre- 
serve a  fair  and  stable  market  condition.  But  attention  is  directed  to 
subdivision    (d)    of   section   6,   which  reads: 

"(d)  During  such  operations  the  board  shall  assist  in  removing  or 
withholding  or  disposing  of  the  surplus  of  the  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity by  entering  into  agreements  with  cooperative  associations  engaged 
in  handling  the  basic  agricultural  commodity,  or  with  a  corporation  or 
association  created  by  one  or  more  such  cooperative  associations  (italics 
added),  or  with  persons  engaged  in  processing  the  basic  agricultural 
commodity." 

This  provision  expressly  authorizes  agreements  with  a  corporation 
created  by  one  or  more  cooperative  associations  handling  the  commodity. 
Such  a  corporation  would  be  controlled  by  cooperative  associations  do- 
ing 50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  business  with  members,  but  the  cor- 
poration itself  would  be  subject  to  no  such  restriction.  It  might  and 
could  enter  the  market  and  buy  and  sell  regardless  of  the  membership 
restriction.  Such  a  corporation  could  do  all  things  necessary  to  stabil- 
ize its  market,  backed  by  agreements  with  the  board,  thus  enabling  the 
cooperative  associations  that  create  and  control  it,  to  handle  the  surplus 
for  an  entire  crop  if  necessary,  a  service  which  they  could  not  possibly 
render  without  the  aid  of  the  stabilization  fund  and  the  equalization 
fee. 

That  It  Would  Force  Farmers  Into  Cooperatives 

Every  producer  would  be  as  free  to  sell  when,  where,  and  how  he 
pleases,  as  he  is  now.  In  the  measure  as  now  reported  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion  on   the   producer   to   join   anything.     He  contributes   his   ratable 
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share  of  the  cost  of  handling  the  surplus,  through  the  equalization  fee 
to  be  collected  either  from  the  railroad  when  it  transports  the  com- 
modity, or  from  the  miller  when  he  processes  it,  or  the  purchaser  when 
he   buys   it,   as  the   board   may  determine. 

In  fact,  commodities  would  move  in  commerce  just  as  now.  No 
efficient  agency  would  be  interfered  with.  The  difference  is  that  certain 
of  the  agencies  would  operate  under  contracts  with  the  board  by  means 
of  which  they  would  be  able  to  adjust  distribution  of  supply  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  stable  and  fair  market. 

That  It  Would  Upset  Existing  Trade  Channels 

Under  the  committee  bill,  existing  agencies  are  employed  to  do  all  of 
the  buying,  storing,  or  selling  that  the  board  deems  necessary  in  con- 
trolling and  handling  the  surplus.  Instead  of  upsetting  existing  trade 
channels,  the  committee  bill  uses  them  exclusively. 

It  is  true  that  under  contracts  with  the  board  corporations  created 
and  controlled  by  cooperative  associations  would  probably  handle,  store, 
and  sell,  both  in  domestic  and  export  markets,  a  larger  volume  of  the 
surplus  commodity  than  at  present.  To  that  extent  they  would  probably 
render  unnecessary  some  noncooperative  private  grain  exporters  and 
buyers  of  farm  commodities  for  speculative  profits. 

The  committee  understands  that  this  result  would  likewise  follow 
from  any  equivalent  growth  in  the  function  of  cooperative  associations. 
Congress  must  abandon  its  policy  of  promoting  cooperative  marketing 
if  it  is  to  preserve  from  interference  every  speculative  dealer  or  exporter 
trading  in  farm  commodities. 

That  It  Subsidizes  Agriculture 

The  committee  bill  contains  no  government  subsidy  to  agriculture, 
since  by  its  provisions  each  commodity  stands  on  its  own  base,  paying 
for  its  own  stabilization,  instead  of  relying  on  the  treasury  to  absorb 
losses,  as  provided  in  other  bills  studied.  The  revolving  fund  is  merely 
an  advance  of  working  capital,  ultimately  repayable  to  the  treasury, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill,  and  is  not  a  subsidy  but  a 
treasury  loan  for  which  there   is  abundant  precedent. 

That  It  Is  Price  Fixing  by  Government 

There  are  no  price-fixing  provisions  in  the  committee  bill.  The  bill 
simply  makes  it  possible  for  producers  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
and  swine  to  bargain  for  fair  prices.  The  legislation  is  intended  to  in- 
fluence prices,  but  this  is  no  more  "price  fixing"  than  literally  hundreds 
of  acts  of  Congress  which  were  likewise  aimed  to  influence  prices,  such 
as  the  tariff  acts,  the  federal  reserve  act,  the  anti-trust  laws,  the 
Adamson  law,  and  the  transportation  act  of  1920. 
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That  It  Guarantees  Profits  to  Packers  and  Millers 

The  bill  gives  the  board  power  to  enter  into  agreements  covering  the 
purchase  and  disposal  of  the  surplus  of  a  commodity,  with  persons 
processing  such  commodity.  In  case  cooperative  associations  capable 
of  carrying  out  such  agreements  are  not  in  existence,  the  board  may 
enter  into  such  agreements  with  other  agencies. 

The  committee  feels  that  power  to  contract  with  processors  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  insure,  for  example,  that  as  much  of  the  exports 
of  wheat  as  possible,  may  be  sent  abroad  in  the  form  of  flour,  thus  en- 
couraging the  employment  of  mill  capacity  and  mill  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  retaining  the  feed  by-products  within  this  country.  Again, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  stable  hog  market  in  this  country,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  contracts  with  packers  covering  such  export 
operations  as  result  in  the  sale  of  lard  abroad. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  gives  any  justification  for  the  charge  that  the  bill, 
because  of  this  provision,  insures  that  the  business  of  a  packer  or  a 
miller  shall  be  conducted  at  a  profit.  On  the  contrary,  the  measure 
specifically  provides  (subdivision  (e)  of  section  6)  that  the  profits  result- 
ing from  any  such  agreements  between  the  board  and  the  association, 
corporation,  or  person  handling  the  surplus,  shall  accrue  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion fund  for  that  commodity.  The  board  is  given  the  authority  to  enter 
into  such  contracts  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  handling  of  the  sur- 
plus in  the  interests  of  the  producers.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  it  would  not  negotiate  terms  as  favorable  to  the  producers  as  pos- 
sible. Any  insinuation  or  charge  to  the  contrary,  such  as  was  made 
when  the  former  committee  bill  was  under  consideration,  is  not  based 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  measure  itself,  but  is  aimed  at  confusing, 
rather  than  enlightening,  the  members  of  Congress  in  their  efforts  to 
understand  and   pass   upon   the  legislation. 

VIEWS  OF  MR.  BRAND 

[Excerpts   from   the   address  of    Hon.    Charles   Brand,    Representative   from   Ohio,    in    the 
House    of    Representatives,    Washington,    D.    C,    February    22,    1927.] 

My  study  has  been  finding  precedents  in  the  legislation  which  we 
have  enacted  for  others  which  are  similar  to  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  and 
in  also  studying  precedents  of  the  same  class  of  legislation  throughout 
the  world. 

I  first  find  that  the  federal  reserve  act  is  very  much  of  a  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  for  bankers. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  bankers  sought  to  control  the  surplus  of 
credit  for  a  very  good  reason.  Too  much  credit  or  too  little  credit 
are  both  bad,  and  there  was  no  power  anywhere  residing  to  control 
the   surplus   deficiency   before    this   federal    act   was   passed. 
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The  federal  reserve  act  does  this:  It  takes  now  3  per  cent  of 
each  bank's  capital  and  surplus  and  invests  it  in  stock  of  a  federal  re- 
serve bank.  In  addition  to  that,  it  requires  on  an  average  about  10 
per  cent  of  each  bank's  demand  deposits  to  be  deposited  in  a  federal 
reserve  bank,  and  3  per  cent  of  their  time  deposits. 

Upon  this  basis  of  credit  the  federal  reserve  banks  can  issue  currency 
to  an  amount  of  about  three  times  the  amount  of  money  the  banks  have 
deposited  with  them.  With  the  federal  reserve  board  thus  empowered, 
they  can  restrict  or  enlarge  at  their  will  credit  facilities. 

Now,  if  there  is  created  an  agricultural  board  that  could  automatically 
secure  10  per  cent  of  any  crop,  that  board  would  control  the  surplus 
each  year  of  that  crop,  but  the  federal  reserve  board  controls  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  credit. 

To  prove  this,  we  had  a  large  crop  of  corn  in  1925,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  we  carried  over  a  surplus  of  181,000,000  bushels,  which 
was  6  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  That  6  per  cent  ruined  the  price  in 
1925  and  made  the  farmers  sell  at  very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  that  same  6  per  cent  carried  into  the  1926  crop  lowered  the  price 
for  the  1926  crop  with  similar  results,  and  note  that  only  six  per  cent  of 
one  year's  crop  did  all  of  this  damage,  and  note  it  would  be  only  3  per  cent 
of  two  years'  crops,  and  yet  two  crops  were  ruined  as  to  price. 

Is  there  an  equalization  fee  in  the  federal  reserve  act?  I  think  so. 
The  banks  depositing  10  per  cent  of  their  demand  deposits  with  the 
federal  reserve  bank  lose  their  interest  on  that  amount  of  money 
absolutely.  In  my  little  town  of  Urbana  it  costs  the  banks,  if  money  is 
worth  6  per  cent,  about  $9,000  a  year,  and  yet  there  are  bankers  who 
are   vociferous    against   the   McNary-Haugen    bill    for   farmers. 

Now,  again,  the  transportation  act  was  an  attempt  to  give  fair 
returns  to  the  railways  for  reasons  which  were  manifest.  The  difficulty 
in  the  measure  was  to  arrange  a  rate  that  would  suit  all  railroads.  A 
rate  that  was  right  for  the  average  railroad  produced  revenue  too  much 
for  some  and  too  little  for  others,  so  an  equalization  fee  was  placed  in 
the  bill,  and  the  railroad  receiving  too  great  a  revenue  must  share 
with  the  railroad  receiving  too  little. 

Now,  as  to  foreign  legislation.  I  have  been  in  the  currant  importing 
business  all  my  life,  and  30  years  ago  we  were  buying  currants  from 
Greece,  delivered  in  New  York,  for  about  2  cents  a  pound,  and  this  was 
ruinous  to  the  growers  in  Greece. 

The  Greek  government  passed  a  law  relative  to  the  currant  business. 
Currants  can  be  disposed  of  for  two  purposes — as  dried  currants  and 
for  wine.  In  the  old  days,  before  the  law  was  passed,  the  price  for  wine 
controlled,  but  the  law  provided  that  the  growers  turn  over  to  a 
government  organization  the  currants  not  needed  as  dried  currants.  This 
resulted  in  about  35  per  cent  of  the  crop  being  retained  each  year  by 
the    government    organization.      This    organization    took    these    currants 
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and  made  wine  or  alcohol  out  of  them  and  returned  to  the  growers  a 
small  amount  for  this  surplus.  The  65  per  cent  left  are  sold  as  currants 
over  the  world.  The  average  price  has  been  7  or  8  cents  a  pound  during 
the  last  25  years,  duty  paid. 

This  law  has  worked  continuously  for  25  years  successfully  and  no 
public  man  in  Greece  can  afford  to  repeal  this  law. 

No  doubt  the  coffee  situation  in  Brazil  is  quite  familiar.  The  growers 
down  there,  before  1912,  were  receiving  a  very  small  price  for  coffee — 
about  4  to  5  cents  a  pound — until  the  government  offered  to  help  by 
creating  an  organization  that  lifted  the  surplus  off  the  market,  and  an 
equalization  fee  was  levied  of  55  cents  a  bag,  applied  in  transportation 
of  the  coffee  from  the  plantation  to  Santos.  A  year  ago  I  looked  up 
the  price  of  coffee,  and  it  looked  like  about  13  cents  a  pound.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  grades.  I  took  up  this  matter  with  the  embassy  here  in 
Washington  from  Brazil  and  I  was  told  that  the  government  had  never 
used  a  cent  out  of  the  treasury  for  this  purpose  and  that  the  law  had 
been  satisfactory  and  helpful,  and  I  find  that  there  is  no  inclination  to 
repeal  such  legislation  in  Brazil. 

As  to  sisal  in  Yucatan,  Mexico,  the  situation  down  there  before  1912 
was  something  like  this:  The  buyers  of  sisal,  mostly  American  buyers, 
had  organized  themselves  together,  and  these  buyers  controlled  the 
patents  on  machinery  which  made  sisal  into  twine.  Thus  organized 
they  were  able  to  dictate  a  price  and  the  growers  of  sisal  had  no  pro- 
tection from  this  organization.  Therefore  they  appealed  to  their  govern- 
ment for  a  buying  power  with  funds,  and  the  first  Mexican  legislation 
was  about  1912,  which  has  been  continued  ever  since,  with  many  ups  and 
downs,   which   is   natural   in  that   country. 

There  was  an  equalization  applied  to  each  bale  of  sisal  which  created 
a  fund,  or  reimbursed  the  fund,  used  for  the  control  of  the  surplus. 
This  legislation  continues  to  this  day;  and  while  the  department  of 
commerce  says  sisal  is  now  iy2  cents  a  pound,  and  therefore  argues 
that  the  measure  is  not  effective,  yet  there  were  times  without  the  legisla- 
tion when  sisal  sold  for  2  cents  a  pound. 

Nitrates  are  controlled  by  Chile,  and  are  less  successful  now,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  producing  nitrates  out  of  the  air.  Potash 
is  controlled  by  Germany.  Legislation  in  Japan  has  been  helpful  to 
both  camphor  and  silk.  In  the  English  colonies  the  English  government 
has  sponsored  a  great  many  different  pieces  of  legislation,  each  one 
having  an  equalization  fee,  and  covers  rubber  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya, 
spice  in  various  countries,  cotton  in  Egypt,  and  practically  all  of  the 
agricultural    products    of    Australia,    New    Zealand,    and    South    Africa. 

There  is  an  export  tax  on  a  standard  quantity  of  rubber  exported, 
and  if  more  is  exported  there  is  a  larger  tax,  and  this  tax  is  graduated 
until  it  amounts  to  confiscation  when  a  certain  amount  is  reached.    They 
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went  too  far  with  this  law  a  year  ago,  but  they  have  come  back  to  earth 
again  and  are  allowing  a  larger  quantity  to  go  out  as  standard  export. 

The  laws  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  are  very  interest- 
ing. They  create  export  controls  and  permit  export  through  these  con- 
trols only.  This  throws  the  surplus  into  the  hands  of  this  export  organi- 
zation without  question,  and  different  equalization  fees  are  applied. 
Sometimes  bounties  on  exports  are  paid,  but  the  producers  in  these 
colonies  do  not  throw  their  products  upon  the  auction  block  of  the  world, 
allowing  the  world  to  take  them  at  its  price.  This  control  dickers  with 
the  world.  For  example,  they  have  arranged  with  Canada  to  take  their 
fruits  with  a  low  tariff  and  at  the  same  time  apply  a  high  tariff  to 
American  fruits. 

Have  these  foreign  controls  been  satisfactory  or  profitable?  I  think 
about  the  best  evidence  I  can  offer  you  is  a  report  made  by  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  October  25,  1926,  relative  to  foreign  government 
price  fixing  of  our  import  raw  materials,  by  Everett  G.  Holt,  chief  of  the 
rubber  division.     He  says: 

"Some  of  these  controlled  commodities  are  of  small  dimensions,  others 
of  vast  importance,  but  the  very  number  of  these  controls  indicates  a 
trend.  There  are  some  20  or  30  other  commodities  in  the  world  for 
which  we  are  at  present  dependent  on  import,  and  which  could  likewise 
be  controlled  by  action  of  one  government  or  by  agreement  between  two 
governments.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  thus  to  control  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  raw  materials  which  we  do  not  ourselves  produce.  Unless  some 
deterrent  arises,  the  enormous  profits  of  some  of  the  controls  already  in 
operation  will  not  only  stimulate  unreasonable  prices  for  other  con- 
trolled products  but  will  serve  to  encourage  attempts  upon  other  com- 
modities." 

VIEWS  OF  MR,  HAMMER 

[Excerpts  from  address  delivered  by  Hon.  William   C.   Hammer,    Congressman   from   North 
Carolina,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  22,   1927.] 

Agriculture  Asks  for  Equality 

Agriculture  simply  seeks  to  be  placed  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  other 
groups  in  this  country.  It  does  not  ask  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  be  set  aside  by  attempting  to  set  up  artificial  price  stimulation. 
It  asks  no  government  subsidy.  It  does  not  ask  the  government  to  be  a 
purveyor  of  farm  crops  and  plunge  into  socialism.  It  merely  asks  for 
equality  of  opportunity  to  market  its  products  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
with  equal  bargaining  power  with  all  other  groups  in  such  manner 
as  to  secure  the  full  value  of  those  products.  Agriculture  is  not  even 
asking  the  government  to  do  all  this  for  it  nor  seeking  a  panacea  for 
all  its  ills  through  legislative  enactment.  It  does  contend,  however, 
that  it  is  a  proper  and  necessary  function  of  government  to  assist  in 
creating  conditions   that  will  make  it   possible   for   the   producers   them- 
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selves  to  gain  equal  bargaining  power  and  equality  of  opportunity  with 
other  groups,  particularly  when  other  groups  have  received  special 
governmental  assistance  either  directly  or  indirectly  which  have  given 
them  an  economic  advantage  over  agriculture.  To  secure  this  equality 
of  bargaining  power  and  equality  of  opportunity  and  to  obtain  for  their 
products  the  full  value  thereof,  and  to  place  agriculture  on  an  economic 
equality  with  other  groups  of  this  country  are  the  fundamental  purposes 
sought  to  be  accomplished  through  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  The  govern- 
ment is  not  asked  to  cure  all  the  farmers'  ills  in  this  bill,  but  it  is 
simply  asked  to  give  legitimate  assistance  which  will  enable  the  farmers 
to  help  themselves  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  they  have  been  placed 
through  the  inequalities  and  favoritism  which  have  been  created  by  class 
legislation. 

Minimum  of  Governmental  Interference 

The  machinery  with  which  these  purposes  would  be  carried  out  through 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill  provides  the  minimum  of  government  inter- 
ference with  a  maximum  of  results.  A  regional  Federal  Farm  Board  of 
12  members  is  created  which  is  to  be  the  coordinating  agency  to  work 
with  cooperative  marketing  associations  and  to  assist  them  in  handling 
farm  surpluses.  The  board  itself,  however,  does  not  engage  in  the 
actual  business   of  buying,   storing,   or   selling   farm   products. 

These  activities  are  to  be  carried  on  by  cooperative  associations  of 
producers  or  subsidiary  corporations  set  up  by  them  or  by  other  private 
individuals  or  agencies  through  agreements  entered  into  between  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  these  agencies.  While  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
will  not  itself  engage  in  the  actual  business  of  buying  and  selling  farm 
products  it  will  have  ample  power  to  control  the  movement  of  farm 
products  to  market  so  as  to  promote  orderly  marketing,  and  it  will  have 
the  power  to  assist  the  cooperatives  in  removing  surpluses  from  the  do- 
mestic markets  and  disposing  of  them  in  foreign  markets  at  the  world 
price. 

Producers   Safeguarded 

The  board  will  have  ample  powers  and  yet  it  will  be  so  constituted 
as  to  be  responsible  to  the  producers.  Each  federal  loan  bank  district 
will  be  entitled  to  one  representative  on  the  board  who  is  to  be  selected 
by  the  President  from  lists  of  nominees  by  the  heads  of  the  state 
departments  of  agriculture  in  said  district  and  by  a  district  nominating 
committee  elected  by  the  farm  organizations  or  by  state  conventions. 
The  board  before  beginning  operations  in  regard  to  any  commodity 
must  secure  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  of  board  mem- 
bers representing  land  bank  districts,  producing  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  such  commodity,  of  the  commodity  advisory  council,  of  a  substantial 
number  of  producers'  organizations,  and  a  majority  of  the  producers. 
This  provides  adequate  protection  against  hasty  action  or  against  opera- 
tions opposed  by  the  producers  generally. 
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Burden  Equally  Distributed 

This  bill  also  provides  a  plan  whereby  the  burden  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  is  distributed  equitably  and  proportionally  among  all  the  pro- 
ducers and  whereby  all  the  price  benefits  resulting  therefrom  are  like- 
wise equitably  distributed  among  all  the  producers.  This  plan  con- 
templates the  collection  of  a  small  fee  upon  each  unit  of  a  commodity 
whenever  there  is  a  surplus  above  the  requirements  for  orderly  market- 
ing or  above  domestic  requirements.  The  amount  of  the  fee  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  board  and  is  to  be  collected  upon  each  unit  of 
the  commodity.  The  point  of  collection  may  be  either  the  transporta- 
tion, the  processing  for  market,  or  the  first  sale  in  commerce  of  such 
commodity  as  determined  by  the  board.  The  collection  of  this  fee  would 
provide  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  losses  incurred  in  handling  the 
surplus. 

Weakness  of  Other  Plans 

Various  other  bills  have  been  proposed  which  do  not  provide  for  such 
a  fund,  and  on  this  account  they  fail  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
possibility  of  losses.  In  these  other  proposals  it  is  proposed  that  the 
government  shall  lend  large  sums  of  money  for  handling  the  surplus 
and  no  provision  is  made  for  safeguarding  the  government  funds  in  the 
event  there  are  losses.  Under  such  a  plan  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  would  either  be  so  restricted  in  their  scope  in  regard  to 
preventing  any  losses  as  to  be  of  little  real  assistance  to  the  farmers 
in  getting  a  better  price  for  their  products  or  the  government  would 
be  required  to  pay  their  losses  incurred  in  disposing  of  the  surplus  in 
case  there  were  such  losses.  In  other  words,  these  plans  are  likely  to 
be  either  ineffective  or  to  involve  government  subsidy.  The  economic 
soundness  of  the  McNary-Haugen  plan,  however,  is  that  it  provides  a 
fund  collected  upon  the  commodity  which  would  serve  to  pay  any  losses 
that  might  be  incurred  in  disposing  of  the  surplus  and  which  would  also 
provide  added  security  for  the  government  funds  advanced  to  the 
corporations. 

The  Over-production  "Bogey" 

Enemies  of  the  measure  have  charged  that  it  would  abnormally 
stimulate  production,  with  the  result  that  a  vast  over-supply  would  soon 
be  provided  which  would  utterly  defeat  the  aims  of  the  measure.  They 
base  their  prediction  on  the  assumption  that  the  operations  of  the  bill 
would  result  in  increased  prices  to  the  farmers  and  that  larger  returns 
would  cause  the  farmers  to  plant  larger  crops  and  this  would  result  in 
over-production.  The  logical  implication  of  this  argument  is  that  if  we 
are  to  do  anything  to  help  the  farmer  to  get  a  better  price  for  his  pro- 
duct we  are  doing  something  futile  which  will  soon  come  to  naught  and 
therefore  we  should  do  nothing  for  the  farmer.  This  is  another  economic 
theory    which    is    predicated    upon    various    theoretical    conditions,    but 
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whose  actual  operations  when  put  into  practice  would  be  affected  by 
various  limiting  factors.  President  Warren,  of  Cornell  University,  one 
of  the  outstanding  agricultural  economists  in  this  country,  has  stated 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  farmers  would  be  able  to  produce  very  much 
larger  quantities  than  at  present,  even  if  they  were  to  secure  sub- 
stantial increases  in  prices.  He  bases  his  statement  on  the  proposition 
that  the  majority  of  farmers  are  already  producing  practically  the 
maximum  that  they  are  able  to  produce  under  existing  conditions  for 
some  time  to  come. 

VIEWS  OF  DR.  KILGORE 

[Excerpt  from  statemnt  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Kilgore,  of  Raleigh,  N.   C,   chairman  of  the  board 

of  directors  of  the  American  Cotton   Growers   Exchange,   at  the  hearing  on  the 

McNary-Haugen  bill  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 

and  Forestry,    Washington,   D.   C,   January   20,   1927.] 

When  we  take  periods  of  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  years  there  is  no 
real  surplus  of  cotton.  You  know  that  when  we  have  an  overproduction 
we  have  a  decline  in  price  and  smaller  acreage  and  smaller  production, 
and  in  from  three  to  four  years  they  balance  each  other.  It  is  not  then  a 
question  of  surplus  of  American  cotton,  but  of  a  method  of  distributing 
a  surplus  when  it  comes  so  that  the  overproduction  of  the  fat  years 
will  be  distributed  into  the  underproduction  of  the  lean  years,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  ruin  the  cotton  farmer  as  has  happened  in  past 
years. 

Our  thought  is  that  the  McNary  bill  sets  up  the  machinery,  provides 
the  funds,  the  means  of  operation,  which  will  best  bring  about  the  tak- 
ing off  of  the  market,  the  storing  and  holding  of  this  surplus  when  it 
occurs,  and  distributing  it  into  the  years  of  underproduction. 

Supposing  this  legislation  (the  McNary  bill)  is  passed  and  put  into 
operation  and  brings  about  a  reasonable  stabilization  in  the  price  of 
cotton,  what  effect  will  this  have  on  the  production  of  cotton  in  the 
future?  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  involved  in 
the  whole  matter.  Will  the  bringing  about  of  an  average  price  for  cotton, 
as  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  measure  to  do,  bring  about  at  the  same  time 
an  average  in  production?  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  will  the 
stabilization  of  the  price  of  cotton  within  a  reasonableness  bring  about  a 
stabilization  of  production?  It  is  well  known  now  that  acreage  follows 
price,  and  production  with  reasonableness  corresponds  to  acreage.  A 
low  price  in  the  early  spring  means  a  low  acreage;  a  high  price  in  the 
spring,  as  a  rule,  means  a  larger  acreage.  From  the  standpoint  of  reason 
it  would  then  follow  that  an  average  price  would  be  followed  by  an 
average  acreage;  a  stabilized  price  would  be  followed  by  a  stabilized 
acreage.  There  would  be  two  powerful  factors  in  the  operation  of  the 
measure  which  would  tend  to  make  these  conditions  effective.  These 
are: 
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1.  The  equalization  fee,  which  would  be  paid  by  every  grower  in 
proportion  to  his  production.  This  equalization  fee  would,  in  most  like- 
lihood, be  a  variable  one;  that  is,  a  small  fee  when  there  was  a  small 
acreage  planted  with  the  prospect  of  no  surplus,  or  only  a  small  surplus 
production,  and  a  much  larger  equalization  fee  when  there  was  a  large 
acreage  and  an  indicated  large  surplus  production.  In  this  way  there 
would  be  raised  a  larger  capital  or  stabilization  fund  for  cotton  for 
handling  the  surplus   in  years  of  larger   production. 

2.  The  second,  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  factor  in  influencing 
production  would  be  the  price  at  which  the  surplus  already  stored  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  selected  operating  agencies  would  be  turned  back 
on  the  market.  The  producers  would  know  that  they  owned  the  surplus 
already  on  hand  because  of  having  contributed  to  the  capital  fund  in 
proportion  to  their  production  for  buying  and  holding  it.  A  largely  in- 
creased acreage  and  production  would  lower  the  price  of  the  surplus 
they  already  owned,  as  well  as  the  crop  to  be  produced. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  would  be  in  position  to  announce  the  ap- 
proximate needs  of  American  cotton  for  world  consumption,  and  the 
acreage  that  would  need  to  be  planted  to  provide  this  volume  of  cotton 
along  with  the  surplus  and  the  carry-over.  If  an  acreage  largely  in 
excess  of  that  suggested  by  the  board  were  planted,  the  surplus  would 
likely  be  turned  on  the  market  at  a  lower  price  than  if  an  acreage 
reasonably  in  accord  with  the  needs  for  producing  the  necessary  amount 
of  cotton  were  planted. 

These  two  factors,  the  equalization  fee  variable  with  production 
and  the  price  at  which  the  surplus  would  be  turned  back  on  the  market, 
would  be  powerful  if  not  fully  effective,  means  of  bringing  about  an 
adjustment  of  production  to  consumption  with  reasonableness,  and, 
therefore,  such  a  stabilization  in  the  price  of  cotton  as  would  prevent  dis- 
astrous slumps  in  years  of  overproduction,  as  the  cotton  growing  in- 
dustry has  always  experienced   in  the   past. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  MAN 

[Editorial  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  July  26,  1927.] 

The  farmers  of  North  Carolina  will  gather  today  to  talk  about  farming, 
how  to  make  it  more  profitable;  about  government,  how  to  restore  it  to 
equality;  about  all  things  that  concern  the  life  of  the  state  and  the 
prosperity  of  its  people. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  should  assert  themselves 
as  the  equals  of  citizens  in  all  other  callings  and  professions.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  farmers  felt  so  keenly  the  discriminations  under 
which  they  labor.  There  never  was  a  time  when  privilege  bore  so 
hard  upon  them  as  when  comparatively  they  received  so  little  for  the 
staple  crops  produced  by  the  sweat  of  their  faces.  Almost  every  other 
industry  has  been  stimulated  by  favoring  legislation.     Every  special  pri- 
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vilege  so  conferred  has  been  paid  by  the  agricultural  classes  and  the 
consumers  who  are  benefited  by  no  special  governmental  favors.  It  is 
high  time  the  farmers  asserted  themselves  and  declared:  "We  must 
share  equally  with  our  brothers  in  industry."  The  meek  may  inherit 
in  another  world,  and  in  this  world  obtain  riches  of  spirit,  but  in  this 
workaday  world  the  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

The  farmer  has  less  voice,  less  power,  less  influence,  and  less  compa- 
rative prosperity  than  he  has  enjoyed  in  half  a  century.  A  casual  read- 
ing of  the  stock  markets  and  reports  on  industry  shows  that  investments 
in  railroads  and  most  lines  of  industry  give  unprecedented  returns.  An 
examination  of  the  wages  paid  to  organized  labor  shows  that  wages 
were  never  so  high  in  industry.  How  is  it  with  the  farmer?  The 
statistics  of  the  federal  department  df  agriculture  show  that  "the 
American  farmer  has  slipped  back  a  pace  in  his  income  in  1926.  Where- 
as the  average  farmer  realized  a  net  return  of  $1,927  in  1925,  he  got  but 
$1,138  in  1926.  And  while  his  receipts  were  on  the  decline,  his  expenses 
remained  about  the  same,  so  that  his  cash  balance  dwindled  proportion- 
ately, based  upon  the  records  of  13,475  farmers,  and  the  agricultural 
department  report  gives  these  figures: 

"The  average  size  of  the  farms  reporting  for  1926  was  315  acres,  with 
an  average  investment  of  $16,308.  Average  gross  receipts  were  $2,448, 
consisting  of  $926  from  crop  sales,  $894  from  sales  of  livestock,  $589  from 
sales  of  livestock  products  and  $39  from  miscellaneous  sales. 

"Average  current  cash,  expenses  in  1926  totaled  $1,473,  consisting  of 
$386  for  hired  labor,  $242  for  livestock  bought,  $232  for  feed,  $73  for 
fertilizer,  $48  for  seed,  $183  for  taxes,  $130  for  machinery  and  tools  and 
$179   for   miscellaneous   items. 

"Receipts  less  cash  expenses  averaged  $975,  in  addition  to  which  these 
farmers  used  home-grown  food  products  valued  at  an  average  of  $282. 
The  value  of  fuel  and  house  rent  was  not  reported.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  expense  items  for  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  which  was  estimated  by  the  farmers  at  an  average 
of  $779. 

"The  $975  represented  all  the  cash  the  average  owner-operator  had  to 
pay  his  living  expenses,  take  care  of  debts  and  make  improvements. 

"The  farmers  reported  an  increase  of  $158  in  inventory  values,  which 
figure  added  to  the  cash  balance  of  $975,  made  a  farm  net  return  of 
$1,133.  Out  of  this  amount  $215  was  paid  as  interest  on  indebtedness 
and  $128  was  spent  for  improvements." 

After  words  of  welcome  to  the  farmers  this  morning,  President  Brooks, 
of  the  State  College,  will  outline  what  he  calls  "An  agricultural  program 
for  North  Carolina  farmers."  Its  substance  appears  in  today's  News  and 
Observe?:     He   will   enforce   it   with   facts   based   on   surveys   by   college 
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agents  and  will  tell  the  farmers  the  time  has  come  when,  if  they  would 
succeed  in  proportion  to  others,  they  must  unite  upon  a  constructive 
program. 

CHALLENGE  TO  STATESMANSHIP 

[Editorial    in   the   Raleigh    News   and   Observer,    September   27,    1927.] 

The  supreme  challenge  to  American  and  North  Carolina  statesman- 
ship is  the  situation  as  agriculture  is  affected.  Under  present  laws  and 
regulations,  railroads  and  public  service  corporations  may  pour  all  the 
water  in  their  stock  they  think  the  pipes  will  hold  and  are  then  entitled 
to  charge  rates  sufficiently  high  to  pay  big  salaries  and  dividends  on 
money  actually  invested  and  the  water,  too.  Protected  manufacturing 
industries  are  given  a  guaranteed  bonus  and  monopoly  with  the  privilege 
of  raising  rates  to  suit  themselves.  The  increase  in  costs  thus  artificially 
created  is  paid  by  consumers.  When  it  comes  to  all  others,  manufac- 
turers without  a  subsidy  in  the  shape  of  tariff  or  some  other  help  and 
farmers,  they  must  pay  the  increased  cost  imposed  by  public  service 
corporations  and  protected  manufacturers.  Also  they  must  pay  the 
increased  taxes  imposed  under  a  system  of  favoritism  which  never 
reaches  home  owners  or  farm  owners. 

Last  summer  the  farm  convention  of  North  Carolina  named  a  com- 
mittee to  study  state  taxation.  They  report  that  it  has  found  in  the 
early  study  that  the  tax  on  farm  real  estate  in  North  Carolina  has  in- 
creased 269  per  cent  from  1913  to  1923,  according  to  statistics  of  the 
United    States   department   of  agriculture,   and   says: 

"We  do  not  know  what  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  with  other 
groups  of  people  in  the  state,  and  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
farmers  to  escape  a  fair  and  just  portion  of  the  necessary  taxation  for 
the  support  of  government.  Nevertheless,  taxes  on  farm  property  have 
already  become  extremely  burdensome,  especially  when  measured  in 
terms  of  farm  income. 

"We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  to  this 
situation  and  urge  the  state  tax  commission  to  give  special  consideration 
to  this  phase  of  taxation  in  its  study  of  the  tax  system  of  the  state, 
with  the  view  of  recommending  a  new  tax  system  to  the  legislature  for 
consideration." 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Kiwanis  club  at  Statesville,  W.  C. 
Feimster,  of  Catawba,  discussed  the  serious  problem  that  faces  agricul- 
ture. He  declared  that  "unless  the  ablest  minds  take  time  enough  and 
are  willing  to  be  spent  and  to  spend  some  of  the  accumulated  wealth  to 
assist  in  solving  the  problem,  in  my  judgment  disintegration  will  set  in, 
and  when  it  does,  it  will  sap  the  very  foundation  of  our  commercial 
and  industrial  life."     Mr.  Feimster  went  on  to  say: 

"Dr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  of  Northwestern  University,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  country,  after  nearly  a  year's  research,  finds  that  for  a  five- 
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year  period,  1909-1913,  the  farmer's  income  averaged  20  per  cent  of  the 
national  aggregation  of  income.  The  peak  year  of  that  period  was  1910, 
with  his  income  of  21  per  cent.  In  1925  ten  per  cent  was  the  farmer's 
portion,  although  the  value  of  farm  property,  that  is  what  the  farmers 
have  invested  in  the  United  States,  is  greater  than  the  combined  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing  industries,  railroads,  banks  and  coal  mines. 
Also  the  astounding  fact  that  agricultural  products  constitute  50  per 
cent  of  all  the  exports  in  our  foreign  trade." 

Dr.  Taylor  is  quoted  as  saying  that  whereas  the  farmer's  income 
averaged  20  per  cent  in  former  years,  the  farmer's  portion  of  the  national 
income  since  1925  has  shrunk  to  10  per  cent. 

Does  not  the  piling  up  of  dividends  in  giant  concerns,  the  freedom  from 
taxation  for  favored  holders  of  untaxed  securities,  and  the  rising  burden 
of  tax  and  discrimination  against  agriculture  afford  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  statesmanship  of  America  and  of  North  Carolina? 


REFERENCES— NEGATIVE 


EXCERPTS  FROM  PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE'S  VETO  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
McNARY-HAUGEN  BILL,  FEBRUARY  25,  1927 

The  conditions  which  the  Senate  bill  4808  is  designed  to  remedy  have 
been,  and  still  are,  unsatisfactory  in  many  cases.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  prices  of  many  farm  products  have  been  out  of  line  with  the  general 
price  level  for  several  years.  No  one  could  fail  to  want  every  proper 
step  taken  to  assure  to  agriculture  a  just  and  secure  place  in  our  economic 
scheme.  Reasonable  and  constructive  legislation  to  that  end  would  be 
thoroughly  justified  and  would  have  the  hearty  support  of  all  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  nation  at  heart.  The  difficulty  with  this  particular 
measure  is  that  it  is  not  framed  to  aid  farmers  as  a  whole,  and  it  is, 
furthermore,  calculated  to  injure  rather  than  promote  the  general  public 
welfare. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  progress  is  made  through  building  on  the  good 
foundations  that  already  exist.  For  many  years — indeed,  from  before 
the  day  of  modern  agricultural  science — balanced  and  diversified  farming 
has  been  regarded  by  thoughtful  farmers  and  scientists  as  the  safeguard 
of  our  agriculture.  The  bill  under  consideration  throws  this  aside  as  of 
no  consequence.  It  says  in  effect  that  all  the  agricultural  scientists  and 
all  the  thinking  farmers  of  the  last  50  years  are  wrong,  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  not  to  encourage  diversified  agriculture  but  instead  put 
a  premium  on  one-crop  farming. 

The  measure  discriminates  definitely  against  products  which  make  up 
what  has  been  universally  considered  a  program  of  safe  farming.  The 
bill  upholds  as  ideals  of  American  farming  the  men  who  grow  cotton, 
corn,  rice,  swine,  tobacco,  or  wheat,  and  nothing  else.  These  are  to  be 
given  special  favors  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  who  has  toiled  for 
years  to  build  up  a  constructive  farming  enterprise  to  include  a  variety 
of  crops  and  livestock  that  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  safe,  and  keep 
the  soil,  the  farmer's  chief  asset,  fertile  and  productive. 

The  bill  singles  out  a  few  products,  chiefly  sectional,  and  proposes  to 
raise  the  prices  of  those  regardless  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  other 
farmers  would  be  directly  penalized.  If  this  is  a  true  farm-relief  meas- 
ure, why  does  it  leave  out  the  producers  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  dairy 
products,  poultry  products,  potatoes,  hay,  fruit,  vegetables,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  flax  and  the  other  important  agricultural  lines?  So  far  as  the  farm- 
ers as  a  whole  are  concerned,  this  measure  is  not  for  them.  It  is  for 
certain  groups  of  farmers  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  Can  it  be 
thought  that  such  legislation  could  have  the  sanction  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  nation's  farmers? 
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This  measure  provides  specifically  for  the  payment  by  the  federal 
board  of  all  losses,  costs,  and  charges  of  packers,  millers,  cotton  spinners, 
or  other  processors  who  are  operating  under  contract  with  the  board. 
It  contemplates  that  the  packers  may  be  commissioned  by  the  govern- 
ment to  buy  hogs  enough  to  create  a  near  scarcity  in  this  country,  slaughter 
the  hogs,  sell  the  pork  products  abroad  at  a  loss,  and  have  their  losses, 
costs,  and  charges  made  good  out  of  the  pockets  of  farm  taxpayers.  The 
millers  would  be  similarly  commissioned  to  operate  in  wheat  or  corn 
and  have  their  losses,  costs,  and  charges  paid  by  farm  taxpayers. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  in  this  country  there  are  4,000  millers, 
and  over  1,000  meat-packing  plants,  and  about  1,000  actual  spinners. 
No  one  can  say  definitely  after  reading  this  bill  whether  each  of  these 
concerns  would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  contract  with  the  government. 
Certainly  no  independent  concern  could  continue  in  business  without  one. 
Each  of  the  agencies  holding  a  contract — the  efficient  and  inefficient  alike 
— would  be  reimbursed  for  all  their  losses,  costs,  and  charges. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  producers  of  hogs,  corn,  wheat, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton  should  be  offered  a  scheme  of  legislative  relief 
in  which  the  only  persons  who  are  guaranteed  a  profit  are  the  exporters, 
packers,   millers,   cotton   spinners,   and   other   processors. 

Clearly  this  legislation  involves  governmental  fixing  of  prices.  It 
gives  the  proposed  federal  board  almost  unlimited  authority  to  fix 
prices  on  the  designated  commodities.  This  is  price  fixing,  furthermore, 
on  some  of  the  nation's  basic  foods  and  materials.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  such  price  fixing  would  upset  the  normal  exchange 
relationships  existing  in  the  open  market  and  that  it  would  finally  have 
to  be  extended  to  cover  a  multitude  of  other  goods  and  services.  Govern- 
ment price  fixing,  once  started,  has  alike  no  justice  and  no  end.  It  is  an 
economic  folly  from  which  this  country  has  every  right  to  be  spared. 

This  legislation  proposes,  in  effect,  that  Congress  shall  delegate  to  a 
Federal  Farm  Board,  nominated  by  farmers,  the  power  to  fix  and 
collect  a  tax,  called  an  equalization  fee,  on  certain  products  produced 
by  farmers.  That  certainly  contemplates  a  remarkable  delegation  of 
the  taxing  power.  The  purpose  of  that  tax,  it  may  be  repeated,  is  to 
pay  the  losses  incurred  in  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  products  in 
order  to  raise  the  price  on  that  portion  of  the  products  consumed  by  our 
own   people. 

This  so-called  equalization  fee  is  not  a  tax  for  purposes  of  revenue  in 
the  accepted  sense.  It  is  a  tax  for  the  special  benefit  of  particular  groups. 
As  a  direct  tax  on  certain  of  the  vital  necessaries  of  life  it  represents 
the  most  vicious  form  of  taxation.  Its  real  effect  is  an  employment  of 
the  coercive  powers  of  government  to  the  end  that  certain  special  groups 
of  farmers  and  processors  may  profit  temporarily  at  the  expense  of  other 
farmers  and  of  the  community  at  large. 
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The  chief  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  would  not  benefit  the  farmer. 
Whatever  may  be  the  temporary  influence  of  arbitrary  interference,  no 
one  can  deny  that  in  the  long  run  prices  will  be  governed  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  To  expect  to  increase  prices  and  then  to  maintain 
them  on  a  higher  level  by  means  of  a  plan  which  must  of  necessity  in- 
crease production  while  decreasing  consumption,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
an  economic  law  as  well  established  as  any  law  of  nature.  Experience 
shows  that  high  prices  in  any  given  year  mean  greater  acreage  the 
next  year.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  larger  crop  the  following 
year,  because  adverse  weather  conditions  may  produce  a  smaller  crop 
on  a  larger  acreage,  but  in  the  long  run  a  constantly  increasing  acreage 
must  of  necessity  mean  a  larger  average  crop. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  the  cotton  acreage  increased  by 
17,000,000  acres  in  the  last  five  years.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  as 
prices  are  driven  up  irresistibly  by  the  artificial  demand  created  by  the 
purchases  of  the  board,  the  millions  of  farmers,  each  acting  independ- 
ently, with  no  assurance  that  self-restraint  on  his  part  in  the  common 
interest  will  be  accompanied  by  a  like  restraint  on  the  part  of  millions 
of  other  individuals  scattered  over  this  immense  country,  would  do  just 
what  any  one  else  would  do  under  the  circumstances,  plant  and  grow  all 
they  can  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  a  situation  which  they  fear  is 
only  temporary.  This  was,  of  course,  recognized  by  the  authors  of  the 
measure;  and  they  proposed  originally  to  offset  this  tendency  by  means 
of  the  equalization  fee  to  be  paid  by  each  producer.  But  in  the  present 
bill  the  equalization  fee  is  to  be  paid  by  only  part  of  the  producers. 

On  the  other  hand,  higher  prices  will  make  a  decreased  consumption. 
From  1917  to  1925  the  per  capita  consumption  of  pork  increased  from 
55  pounds  to  86.3  pounds,  but  in  the  following  year,  when  the  price  of 
pork  rose  by  $3.60  a  hundred  and  the  price  of  beef  rose  only  40  cents  a 
hundred,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  pork  fell  off  almost  9  pounds. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  consumers  would  rebel  at  an  arbitrarily 
high  price  and  deliberately  reduce  their  consumption  of  that  particular 
product,  especially  as  uncontrolled  substitutes  would  always  be  available. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  effective  partial  control.  To 
have  effective  control,  we  would  have  to  have  control  of  not  only  one  food 
product  but  of  all  substitutes. 

Increased  production  on  the  one  hand,  coupled  with  decreased  do- 
mestic consumption  on  the  other,  would  mean  an  increased  exportable 
surplus  to  be  dumped  on  the  world  market.  This  in  turn  would  mean  a 
constantly  decreasing  world  price  until  the  point  was  reached  where  the 
world  price  was  sufficiently  low  so  that,  even  though  increased  by  our 
tariff  duties,  commodities  would  flow  into  this  country  in  large  quantities. 

A  board  of  12  men  is  granted  almost  unlimited  control  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  and  cannot  only  fix  the  price  which  the  producers 
of  five  commodities   shall  receive  for  their  goods,   but   can  also  fix  the 
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price  which  the  consumers  of  the  country  shall  pay  for  these  com- 
modities. The  board  is  expected  to  obtain  higher  prices  for  the  American 
farmer  by  removing  the  surplus  from  the  home  market  and  dumping  it 
abroad  at  a  below-cost  price.  To  do  this,  the  board  is  given  the  authority 
by  implication  to  fix  the  domestic  price  level,  either  by  means  of  con- 
tracts which  it  may  make  with  processors  or  cooperatives,  or  by  providing 
for  the  purchase  of  the  commodities  in  such  quantities  as  will  bring 
the  prices  up  to  the  point  which  the  board  may  fix. 

Except  as  it  may  be  restrained  by  fear  of  foreign  importations,  the 
farm  board,  composed  of  representatives  of  producers,  is  given  the  power 
to  fix  the  prices  of  these  necessities  of  life  at  any  point  it  sees  fit.  The 
law  fixes  no  standards,  imposes  no  restrictions,  and  requires  no  regula- 
tion of  any  kind.  There  could  be  no  appeal  from  the  arbitrary  decision 
of  these  men,  who  would  be  under  constant  pressure  from  their  con- 
stitutents  to  push  prices  as  high  as  possible.  To  expect  moderation 
under  these  circumstances  is  to  disregard  experience  and  credit  human 
nature  with  qualities  it  does  not  possess.  It  is  not  so  long  since  the 
government  was  spending  vast  sums  and  through  the  department  of 
justice  exerting  every  effort  to  break  up  combinations  that  were  raising 
the  cost  of  living  to  a  point  conceived  to  be  excessive.  This  bill,  if  it 
accomplishes  its  purpose,  will  raise  the  price  of  the  specified  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  highest  possible  point  and  in  doing  so  the  board 
will  operate  without  any  restraints  imposed  by  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
granting  of  any  such  arbitrary  power  to  a  government  board  is  to  run 
counter  to  our  traditions,  the  philosophy  of  our  government,  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  all  principles  of  equity. 

The  administrative  difficulties  involved  are  sufficient  to  wreck  the 
plan.  No  matter  how  simple  an  economic  conception  may  be,  its  applica- 
tion on  a  large  scale  in  the  modern  world  is  attended  by  infinite  com- 
plexities and  difficulties.  The  principle  underlying  this  bill,  whether 
fallacious  or  not,  is  simple  and  easy  to  state;  but  no  one  has  outlined 
in  definite  and  detailed  terms  how  the  principle  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
practice.  How  can  the  board  be  expected  to  carry  out  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  what  cannot  even  be  described  prior  to  its  passage? 
In  the  meanwhile,  existing  channels  and  methods  of  distribution  and 
marketing  must  be  seriously  dislocated. 

This  is  even  more  apparent  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
problem  of  administering  the  collection  of  the  equalization  fee.  The 
bureau  states  that  the  fee  will  have  to  be  collected  either  from  the 
processors  or  the  transportation  companies,  and  dismisses  as  impractica- 
ble collections  at  the  point  of  sale.  In  the  case  of  transportation  com- 
panies it  points  out  the  enormous  difficulties  of  collecting  the  fee  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  shipping  commodities  by  unregistered  vehicles. 
In  so  far  as  processors  are  concerned,  it  estimates  the  number  at  6,632, 
without  considering  the  number  of  factories  engaged  in  the  business  of 
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canning  corn  or  manufacturing  food  products  other  than  millers.  Some 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  may  be  had  when  we  consider 
that  if  the  wheat,  the  corn,  and  the  cotton  crops  had  been  under  operation 
in  the  year  1925,  collections  would  have  been  required  from  an  ag- 
gregate of  16,034,466,679  units.  The  bureau  states  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  collect  the  equalization  fee  in  full. 

The  bill  will  not  succeed  in  providing  a  practical  method  of  controll- 
ing the  agricultural  surplus,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  problem. 
In  the  matter  of  controlling  output,  the  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  manufacturer.  The  latter  is  better  able  to  gauge  his 
market,  and  in  the  face  of  falling  prices  can  reduce  production.  The 
farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  operate  over  a  longer  period  of  time  in 
producing  his  crops  and  is  subject  to  weather  conditions  and  disturbances 
in  world  markets  which  can  never  be  known  in  advance.  In  trying  to 
find  a  solution  for  this  fundamental  problem  of  the  surplus,  the  present 
bill  offers  no  constructive  suggestion.  It  seeks  merely  to  increase  the 
prices  paid  by  the  consumer,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  stimulating 
production  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  decreasing  consumption  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  production  is  curbed 
only  by  decreased,  not  increased,  prices.  In  the  end  the  equalization  fee 
and  the  entire  machinery  provided  by  the  bill  under  consideration  will 
merely  aggravate  conditions  which  are  the  cause  of  the  farmer's  present 
distress. 

We  must  be  careful  in  trying  to  help  the  farmer  not  to  jeopardize  the 
whole  agricultural  industry  by  subjecting  it  to  the  tyranny  of  bureau- 
cratic regulation  and  control.  That  is  what  the  present  bill  will  do. 
But,  aside  from  all  this,  no  man  can  foresee  what  the  effect  on  our 
economic  life  will  be  of  disrupting  the  long-established  and  delicately  ad- 
justed channels  of  commerce.  That  it  will  be  far-reaching  in  undeniable, 
nor  is  it  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  present  bill,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  threaten  the  very  basis  of  our  national  prosperity,  through 
dislocation,  the  slowing  up  of  industry,  and  the  disruption  of  the  farmer's 
home  market,  which  absorbs  90  per  cent  of  his  products. 

With  the  limited  number  of  farm  cooperatives  with  whom  contracts 
may  be  made  for  surplus  disposal  and  the  fact  that  farm  cooperatives  are 
not  likely  to  be  engaged  in  meat  packing,  flour  milling,  or  cotton  spinning, 
it  appears  certain  that  the  largest  part  of  these  contracts  must  be  made 
between  the  board  and  the  processors  and  other  agencies.  It  means 
that  the  whole  contract  in  swine,  for  instance,  must  be  carried  out 
with  the  meat  packers;  that  a  large  part  of  wheat  operations  must  be 
carried  out  with  flour  millers,  wheat  exporters,  and  others.  It  means 
that  any  establishment  which  has  such  a  contract  can  charge  what  it 
likes  to  our  American  consumers  because  it  can  place  the  loss  from  any 
product  unsalable  at  home  on  the  farmer  or  the  Government  by  dump- 
ing it  abroad.     In  actual  working  this  is   a   complete   guaranty   of  the 
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profits  of  these  concerns  without  restraint  or  limitation  on  profiteer- 
ing against  American  consumers,  of  which  the  farmer  himself  is  a  very 
large  element.  The  implications  of  this  were  pointed  out  in  significant 
remarks  in  the  minority  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  merits  fuller  attention  than  it  has  been  given.     This  report  says: 

"The  silence  of  the  majority  report  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  .in 
view  of  its  wide  circulation  in  the  farming  communities  of  the  country, 
can  be  only  because  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  unwilling  that 
the  farmers  of  the  nation  shall  learn  that  it  is  proposed  that  the 
equalization  fee  principle  shall  be  utilized  to  assure  to  the  packers 
what  they  have  not  been  able  to  gain  for  themselves — a  certain  profit 
from  every  year's  operation. 

"The  proponents  of  the  bill  at  the  hearings  conceded  that  it  could 
not  operate  as  to  animals  except  under  a  contract  with  the  packers. 
It  incidentally  follows  that  no  packer  without  a  contract  could  operate  with 
the  board.  The  bill  nowhere  protects  the  independent  packer.  It  does 
provide  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  between  cooperative  as- 
sociations.    It   contains   no   like   provisions   as   to    processors." 

The  bill  would  impose  the  burden  of  its  support  to  a  large  degree  upon 
farmers  who  would  not  benefit  by  it.  The  products  embraced  in  the 
plan  are  only  about  one-third  of  the  total  American  farm  production. 
The  farmers  who  grow  these  commodities  are  themselves  large  con- 
sumers of  them,  and  every  farmer  consumes  some  of  them.  There  are 
several  million  farmers  who  do  not  produce  any  of  the  designated 
products,  or  very  little  of  them,  and  they  must  pay  the  premiums  upon 
the  products  designated  in  the  bill.  In  some  commodities  such  as  corn 
and  mill  feed  the  farmers  are  practically  the  sole  consumers.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  price  of  corn  and  mill  feed  to  American  farmers, 
and  therefore  the  cost  to  the  dairy  and  cattle  feeding  industries  whose 
products  are  omitted  from  the  bill.  Beyond  this,  it  means  that  by 
dumping  of  American  feeds  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  those  charged 
under  this  plan  to  the  American  swine,  cattle,  and  dairy  farmer,  we 
should  be  directly  subsidizing  foreign  production  of  pork,  dairy,  beef, 
and  other  animal  products  in  competition  with  our  own  farmers  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  We  shall  send  cheap  cotton  abroad  and  sell  high 
cotton  at  home. 

The  effect  of  this  plan  will  be  continuously  to  stimulate  American 
production  and  to  pile  up  increasing  surpluses  beyond  the  world  demand. 
We  are  already  overproducing.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  plan  would 
only  be  used  in  the  emergency  of  occasional  surplus  which  unduly  depresses 
the  price.  No  such  limitations  are  placed  in  the  bill.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  definition  of  surplus  is  the  "surplus  over  domestic  require- 
ments" and  as  we  have  had  such  a  surplus  in  most  of  the  commodities 
covered  in  the  bill  for  50  years  and  will  have  for  years  to  come  it  means 
continuous    action.      It   is    said    that   by   the    automatic    increase    of    the 
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equalization  fee  to  meet  the  increasing  losses  on  enlarged  dumping  of 
increasing  surplus  that  there  would  be  restraint  on  production.  This 
can  prove  effective  only  after  so  great  an  increase  in  production  as  will 
greatly  enlarge  our  exports  on  all  the  commodities  except  cotton.  With 
such  increased  surpluses  dumped  from  the  United  States  on  to  foreign 
markets  the  world  prices  will  be  broken  down  and  with  them  American 
prices  upon  which  the  premium  is  based  will  likewise  be  lowered  to  the 
point  of  complete  disaster  to  American  farmers.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
how  this  bill  can  work. 

Several  of  our  foreign  markets  have  agriculture  of  their  own  to  pro- 
tect and  they  have  laws  in  force  which  may  be  applied  to  dumping  and 
we  may  expect  reprisals  from  them  against  dumping  agricultural  pro- 
ducts which  will  even  more  diminish  our  foreign  markets. 

The  bill  is  essentially  a  price-fixing  bill,  because  in  practical  working 
the  board  must  arrive  in  some  way  at  the  premium  price  which  will  be 
demanded  from  the  American  consumer,  and  it  must  fix  these  prices  in 
the  contracts  at  which  it  will  authorize  purchases  by  flour  millers, 
packers,  other  manufacturers,  and  such  cooperatives  as  may  be  used, 
for  the  board  must  formulate  a  basis  upon  which  the  board  will  pay 
losses  on  the  export  of  their  surplus. 

The  present  volume  of  exports  of  the  commodities  designated  in  the 
bill  is  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  per  annum.  A  multitude  of  con- 
tracts involving  scores  of  different  grades  and  qualities  and  varieties  of 
products  with  thousands  of  individuals,  both  for  raw  and  manufactured 
materials,  must  be  entered  into — practically  cost-plus  contracts.  The 
monetary  value  of  these  contracts  will  be  further  expanded  beyond  even 
this  sum  because  in  hogs,  for  instance,  the  exports  are  in  the  main  lard 
and  bacon,  while  other  parts  of  the  animal  are  consumed  at  home,  and 
thus  contracting  must  apparently  need  cover  all  hogs,  not  the  export 
surplus  alone.  Therefore  the  bill  means  an  enormous  building  up  of 
government  bureaucracy  to  let  and  inspect  these  billions  of  dollars  of 
contracts  with  all  of  their  infinite  variety  of  terms  covering  different 
goods  and  their  different  grades  and  qualities.  In  turn  all  of  the  con- 
tracts of  resales  by  these  institutions  must  be  examined  and  checked  to 
determine  the  losses  made. 

Parallel  with  it  another  bureaucracy  must  be  built  up  to  collect  and 
distribute  the  equalization  fee.  It  all  calls  for  an  aggregation  of 
bureaucracy  dominating  the  fortunes  of  American  farmers,  intruding 
into  their  affairs  and  offering  infinite  opportunities  to  fraud  and  incapa- 
city. It  does  not  replace  any  middle  men  or  manufacturers,  it  means 
that  thousands  of  officials  are  set  to  watch  them  and  the  farmers  to  see 
that  they  do  not  evade  the  requirements.  One  of  our  difficulties  today  is 
the  great  spread  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  All  these  in- 
creased processors'  profits  and  this  cost  of  bureaucracy  must  simply  add 
to  this  spread  without  bringing  to  the  farmer  any  return  on  such  items. 
In  fact,  as  he  is  a  large  consumer  he  also  pays  this. 
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THE  DISTRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

[Excerpts  from  an  article  by  S.   G.   Rubinow  in   Current  History  Magazine,   Volume  26, 
pages  169-174,  May,   1927.] 

The  so-called  agricultural  problem  is  a  vast  complex  of  real  and  specific 
problems.  There  is  the  problem  of  wheat,  of  corn,  of  cotton;  there  are  the 
problems  of  livestock  and  livestock  production.  These  are  all  individual 
problems.  Each  requires  perhaps  a  different  solution.  There  are  prob- 
lems of  more  efficient  production,  better  marketing,  more  adequate 
storage,  flexible  credits,  wider  distribution,  processing  and  manufactur- 
ing. There  are  problems  of  overproduction,  labor,  undercapitalization, 
overcapitalization,  competition  with  world  markets,  exports,  imports, 
tariffs.  Then,  we  have  the  problems  of  production  control,  reduction  of 
acreage,  balanced  production,  diversification.  There  are  also  problems 
of  stabilization  of  prices  of  farm  products,  reduction  of  production 
costs,  elimination  of  waste,  the  industrializing  of  agriculture.  Likewise, 
there  are  the  problems  of  the  stabilization  of  lands  and  land  values,  the 
drift  from  country  to  city,  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  between  industry 
and  agriculture.  All  these  problems  entering  into  the  so-called  "general 
American  farm  problem,"  are  responsible  for  the  vast  barrage  of  sug- 
gestions, plans  and  schemes  with  which  the  country  has  been  flooded 
for  the  past  ten  years  for  "saving"  the  farmer  and  "salvaging"  agri- 
culture and  have  been  productive  of  all  the  legislative  measures  in- 
troduced in  Congress  during  the  past  decade. 

Because  the  American  farmer  has  lacked  the  ability  or  determination 
to  organize  himself  cohesively  as  other  industrial  and  business  groups 
have  done,  others  have  undertaken  to  do  for  him  the  things  that  he 
himself  should  do.  Self-help  always  brings  its  own  rewards.  Paternal- 
ism injures  those  upon  whom  it  is  forced.  Without  meriting  or  request- 
ing it,  the  American  farmer  has  become  an  object  of  curious  interest, 
hypocritical  pity  and  shallow  sympathy  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in 
American  history.  Nothing  more  unfortunate  has  come  to  agriculture 
than  its  entanglement  with  politics. 

Congressional  farm  blocs,  self-appointed  farm  organization  leaders, 
politicians,  professional  lobbyists,  "farm  the  farmer"  experts  and  pro- 
ponents of  various  panaceas  for  "farm  relief"  have  failed  to  agree  on 
any  legislative  measure  the  economic  soundness  and  practicability  of 
which  would  be  acceptable,  first,  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  our  laws  and,  secondly,  to  the  farmers  themselves. 
Even  the  passage  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  by  substantial  majorities 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  is  no  indication  of  any  amalgamation 
of  factions  or  the  pooling  of  brains  for  solving  the  farm  problem,  be- 
cause there  was  considerably  more  politics  than  economics  injected  into 
all  the  considerations  for  and  against  this  measure. 

Every  imaginable  panacea  has  been  offered  to  the  American  farmer. 
Many   people    would    make    him    prosperous    through    the    tariff;    others 
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through  free  trade.  Some  offer  him  subsidies  and  paternalism  as  the 
open  sesame  to  riches.  He  is  told  by  demagogues  to  strike,  quit  produc- 
ing, stop  buying.  The  almost  worn-out  but  constantly-revived  bait  of 
success  through  political  and  legislative  action  is  constantly  dangled 
before  his  eyes.  Even  laymen,  without  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
technical  difficulties  of  organization  and  marketing,  are  showing  him 
the  rosy  picture  of  an  over-flowing  bank  account  to  be  secured  through 
cooperative  associations.  And  last,  but  not  least,  are  those  agricultural 
advisers  who  are  trying  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  a  plan  for  eliminating 
his  surplus,  which  is  distinctly  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  American 
agriculture,  by  methods  which  will  only  serve  to  create  a  still  larger 
surplus.  Every  time  we  have  an  agricultural  depression  farmers  are 
swamped  with  demagogical  clairvoyance.  No  one  seems  to  remember 
when  we  reach  these  periods  that  the  so-called  agricultural  problem  is 
centuries  old  and  has  appeared  time  and  again  in  economic  cycles. 

Out  of  an  experience  of  twenty  years  with  the  American  farmer  and 
his  problems,  covering  production,  management,  organization,  marketing 
and  credit,  including  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  practically 
all  farm  products,  I  offer  six  recommendations  on  which  to  build  a 
sound,  national  agricultural  policy. 

1.  Agricultural  extension  work,  as  it  is  now  conducted  by  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  and  the  forty-eight  land-grant  agricul- 
tural colleges,  should  be  extended  and  developed  to  a  point  where  it 
will  serve  agriculture  with  maximum   results. 

2.  Farm  diversification  in  all  its  branches,  particularly  in  the  so- 
called  one-crop  farming  sections  of  the  United  States,  should  be  developed 
and  accelerated. 

3.  Agriculture  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  handicapped  by  the  pas- 
sage of  any  so-called  "farm  relief"  measures  that  are  not  based  on  sound 
economics,  and  that  are  tinged  with  political  atmosphere. 

4.  Succesful  business  experiences  which  stand  for  the  elimination 
of  waste  and  the  creation  of  greater  efficiency  should  be  made  appli- 
cable to  farming.    Agriculture  must  become,  more  or  less,  industrialized. 

5.  Should  cooperative  marketing  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged. 
Scientific  distribution  should  be  applied  to  farm  products  in  the  same 
way   that   it   has   been   used   by   industry. 

6.  All  marginal  and  distressed  lands  that  are  unfit  for  profitable 
production  should  revert  to  the  government,  thereby  stabilizing  lands 
and  land  values. 

The  so-called  farm  problem  will  not  be  solved  and  no  genuine  national 
farm  policy  will  be  constructed  until  the  farmer  understands  to  a  much 
greater  extent  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  economics 
of  production,  selling,  prices,  organization,  legislation,  socialization 
and    cooperation.      When    he    does    understand    and    apply    these    basic 
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economic  principles  he  will  know  how  to  secure  a  balanced  production, 
will  sell  knowingly  instead  of  in  the  dark,  will  realize  and  appreciate 
to  a  greater  extent  the  factors  that  enter  into  price-making,  will  organize 
spontaneously  and  correctly,  will  ask  for  and  secure  sane  and  sound  legisla- 
tion, will  substitute  socialization  for  individualism  and  will  practice  effi- 
cient and  practical  cooperation  instead  of  talking  about  its  theories. 
Perhaps  the  present  adult  generation  of  American  farmers  may  find 
such  a  revolutionary  change  in  methods  too  much  of  a  task  to  ac- 
complish. Perhaps,  therefore,  the  greatest  success  lies  in  what  is  done 
with  farm  boys  and  girls,  through  what  is  known  as  junior  agricultural 
extension  work  as  it  is  taught  by  county  agents,  home  demonstration 
agents  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  specialists,  both  in  schools  and  in 
organized  extramural  club  work.  American  agriculture  now  has  an  in- 
vestment of  $80,000,000,000  in  land,  buildings,  machinery  and  livestock.  Yet 
the  total  amount  spent  annually  on  agricultural  extension  work  from 
all  public  sources  is  only  $20,000,000. 

Educating  the  Farmers 

It  is  through  this  extension  work  in  agriculture  that  the  farmer 
secures  the  opportunity  for  understanding  the  various  factors  upon 
which  his  business  is  built.  This  extension  work  teaches  him  those 
fundamental  principles  of  economics  that  are  so  essential  to  his  success. 
He  rarely  possesses  the  time  and  facilities  for  attending  resident  schools 
and  colleges.  As  a  general  rule,  educational  work  in  agriculture  must 
go  to  the  farmer  through  practical  and  experienced  methods  of  approach. 

There  are  3,064  agricultural  counties  in  the  United  States.  Only 
2,124  county  extension  agents  serve  this  agriculture.  In  940  counties 
there  is  no  contact  between  the  farmers  and  agricultural  progress. 
There  is  no  one  in  these  counties  to  guide,  develop  and  mold  agricul- 
tural leadership  and  sponsor  agricultural  development.  Furthermore, 
one  county  agent  for  each  county  is  not  enough.  Each  county  should 
have  enough  teaching  man-power  in  it  to  give  expert  advice  and  recom- 
mendations on  crops,  livestock,  breeding,  care,  management,  soils,  fertil- 
ity, rotation,  diseases,  pests,  construction,  equipment  and  every  other 
problem  confronting  the  farmer  of  today.  To  say  that  the  American 
farmer  is  the  most  efficient  agriculturist  in  the  world  is  simply  to 
compare  him  with  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  foreign  lands.  Such  a  com- 
parison is  meaningless.  The  right  kind  of  a  comparison  to  make  is  to 
place  the  American  farmer  alongside  of  the  American  industrialist. 
When  American  agriculture  reaches  the  efficiency  attained  by  American 
industry  it  will  be  just  as  prosperous,  just  as  strong  and  just  as  com- 
manding in   its   position  as  American   industry^  is   today. 

Our  experiences  demonstrate  that  the  greatest  demands  for  so-called 
"farm  relief"  are  coming  either  from  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
the   one-crop  system   of   farming   still   prevails,   from   those   parts   of   the 
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United  States  where  farm  lands  were  artificially  price-inflated  during  the 
war  and  are  now  suffering  from  deflation,  from  sections  where  banks 
had  speculated  in  farm  lands  or  from  localities  where  individuals  have 
large  land  holdings  and  are  anxious  to  sell  them.  The  only  sound  remedy 
for    these    distressed    sections    is    diversification. 

Diversified  farming  means  a  balanced  production.  As  a  general  rule 
balanced  production  helps  to  eliminate  the  surplus  problem.  Surplus 
production  of  certain  crops,  generally  produced  in  the  so-called  one-crop 
farming  sections,  has  been  responsible,  more  than  any  other  one  thing, 
for  the  so-called  farm  problem.  Much  of  the  prevailing  agricultural 
agitation  centers  around  production  control.  Practically  every  farmer 
understands  in  a  limited  way  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  He  knows 
that  large  crops  bring  poor  prices;  that  short  crops  mean  better  prices. 
Yet  every  farmer's  acreage  is  guided,  not  by  what  he  himself  thinks  he 
should  plant,  but  rather  by  what  he  thinks  his  neighbors  are  going  to  do. 
For  every  farmer  who  boldly  declares  that  he  is  going  to  reduce  his 
acreage  there  are  ten  others  who  immediately  increase  their  plantings 
on  the  strength  of  that  statement.  Production,  therefore,  cannot  be  de- 
creased by  any  artificial  methods.  It  cannot  be  decreased  by  legislation. 
It  cannot  be  decreased  by  acreage-reduction  campaigns.  When  the 
acreage  is  stabilized  nature  can  and  does  regulate  production.  Prices 
also,  particularly  artificial  prices,  influence   production  and  acreage. 

Any  artificial  price  stimulation,  such  as  that  contemplated  in  the 
McNary-Haugen  measure,  will  always  increase  acreage  and  production. 
Furthermore,  such  increased  production,  which  will  inevitably  come 
if  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  or  any  similar  measure  is  enacted,  will 
immediately  be  reflected  in  greater  surpluses  of  specialty  crops,  such 
as  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  corn  and  rice,  in  which  there  is  already  an  ap- 
preciable surplus.  The  enactment  of  any  measure  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples in  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  will  not  only  make  the  situation 
more  serious  than  it  is  at  present  but  it  will  likewise  stop  the  progress 
of  diversified  farming  by  placing  a  premium,  in  the  form  of  price  sub- 
sidies, on  one-crop  farming,  which  in  the  past  has  not  proved  successful 
and  profitable.  Not  until  the  farmer  understands  the  production  problem 
and  is  able  to  think  and  practice  correctly  in  terms  of  ultra-diversification 
will  the  surplus  problem  and  its  attendant  evils  be  solved.  This  is  a 
long  time  off.  It  can  be  accelerated  only  through  faster  processes  of 
education.  Every  farmer  who  favors  any  so-called  "farm  relief"  measure, 
whether  it  includes  export  corporations,  bounties,  equalization  fees, 
inverse  tariffs  or  what  not,  is  accepting  these  schemes  and  plans  on 
faith.  There  is  not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  who  understands  any  of 
these  measures  or  their  plans  of  operation. 
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Legislation  No  Cure 

Ills  there  are  in  farming,  but  they  cannot  be  cured  by  legislation. 
Legislation  will  not  put  fertility  into  the  soil,  will  not  make  a  400-lb 
butterfat  cow  out  of  a  scrub,  will  not  produce  or  conserve  moisture, 
will  not  stop  the  droughts  and  hot  winds,  will  not  eliminate  rust,  smut, 
wild  oats,  quack  grass,  the  corn  borer,  the  boll  weevil,  hog  cholera  and 
all  the  other  factors  that  lower  production,  increase  costs  and  diminish 
profits.  The  northwest  farmer,  for  example,  who  grows  grains  is  penalized 
$100,000,000  a  year  because  part  of  his  crop  is  worthless  dockage,  con- 
sisting largely  of  foul  weed  seeds.  That  same  farmer  has  likewise  crop- 
ped his  land  so  relentlessly  that  where  his  soil  formerly  produced  forty 
to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  it  is  now  yielding  from  ten  to  twelve 
bushels. 

Diseases  and  pests  which  could  be  eliminated  have  taken  their  toll  in 
American  agriculture  annually.  In  1919  losses  in  grain  in  the  spring 
wheat  states  because  of  black  stem  rust  amounted  to  $76,000,000.  North- 
west business  men  furnished  the  funds  for  destroying  the  common  bar- 
berry bush  which  acted  as  a  host  for  the  rust  and  reduced  the  losses  by 
$61,000,000  from  1919  to  1926.  The  farmers  were  told  over  and  over 
again  what  the  remedy  was  to  cure  this  ill,  but  they  did  practically  noth- 
ing about  it  because  they  lacked  training. 

The  American  farmer  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
facts  that  make  for  efficiency  and  profitableness  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
dustry. The  farmer  needs  more  technical  education  than  any  other 
group  in  society.  He  must  acquire  the  information  that  will  enable 
him  to  stop  the  leaks,  cut  the  costs  of  production  and  yield  a  greater 
return  on  his  investment  of  capital,  labor  and  brains,  This  is  the  lesson 
that  agriculture  must  learn  from  industry  and  learn  it  better  than  in- 
dustry. For  industry  can  create  monopolies  and  control  prices.  It  can 
curtail  its  production.     Agriculture  can  do  neither. 

Every  farmer,  for  example,  would  like  to  receive  "cost  of  production 
plus  a  fair  profit"  for  every  pound  or  bushel  of  every  product  he  sells. 
But  he  can  do  nothing  to  control  prices.  The  very  nature  of  agricultural 
production  prevents  the  formation  of  monopolies  and  the  artificial  control 
of  prices. 

If  prices  of  farm  products  cannot  be  increased  except  through  "short" 
crops  and  if  crop  acreages  cannot  be  regulated  except  by  nature  and 
prices,  then  the  only  other  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  costs  of  production. 
Some  costs  are  stationary  and  cannot  be  changed.  Other  costs,  however, 
can  be  decreased  through  more  efficient  methods  of  farming.  Agriculture 
must  become  industrialized.  It  must  find  its  leaks  and  stop  them, 
thereby  increasing  its  profits. 

Farmers  not  only  need  technical  education  for  greater  efficiency  in 
production,  but  they  likewise  need  to  know  more  about  the  economics 
of    distribution    and    organization.      If    diversified    farming,    properly    de- 
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veloped,  will  solve  the  problems  of  production,  cooperative  marketing 
and  organization,  developed  in  the  right  way  and  along  sound  lines, 
will  do  much  in  solving  the  problems  of  distribution.  But  in  order  to 
achieve  success  through  cooperative  marketing  farmers  must  not  only 
understand  its  basic  principles,  they  must  also  actually  want  group 
combination  and  action.  The  sound  development  of  cooperative  market- 
ing is  a  slow  process.  Like  diversification,  cooperative  marketing  must 
grow  out  of  necessity  and  desire  and  must  be  permeated  with  a  thoroughly 
saturated  background  of  education. 

Farmers  generally  understand  the  relation  between  market  receipts 
and  prices.  Yet  they  invariably  sell  backwards.  When  prices  go  up, 
farmers  hold  their  shipments  back.  The  higher  the  price  the  less  they 
sell,  and  the  less  they  sell  the  higher  the  price.  They  say:  "What  is 
the  use  of  selling  today?  The  price  will  be  higher  tomorrow."  Eventually 
some  become  panic-stricken  or  are  forced  to  sell,  and  finally  the  market 
begins  to  drop.  Then  all  begin  to  sell.  The  lower  the  market  the  more 
they  sell,  and  the  more  they  sell  the  lower  the  market.  They  say,  then: 
"What  is  the  use  of  waiting  until  tomorrow.  If  we  do  not  sell  today  the 
price  will  be  lower  in  the  morning."  Can  any  one  except  the  farmer 
change  these  practices?  I  do  not  think  so.  Efficiency  in  selling  and 
distribution  demands  as  much  knowledge  and  information  as  efficiency 
in  production.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  time  and  education.  Cooperative 
marketing,  sanely  and  properly  developed,  will  stop  some  of  the  leaks 
in  distribution  and  thereby  increase  the  farmers'  profits.  Why  the 
farmer  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted  in  favor  of  cooperative  marketing  is  difficult  to 
say.  Even  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  has  its  Clayton  amendment  that 
virtually  gives  the  farmer  an  opportunity  of  organizing  selling  combina- 
tions without  the  restrictions  that  apply  under  this  act  to  all  other  busi- 
ness. In  addition,  practically  every  state  in  the  union  has  the  standard 
cooperative  marketing  act  upon  its  statute  books;  yet  the  farmer,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  legislation. 

Weakness  of  Organizations 

The  American  farmer  has  not  organized  himself  voluntarily  or  spon- 
taneously. He  has  either  been  forced  unwillingly  into  organizations 
through  artificial  circumstances  or  else  talked  into  organizing  by  profes- 
sional organizers.  Practically  all  the  large  commodity-marketing  as- 
sociations and  national  farm  groups  constructed  during  the  past  ten  years 
have  been  designed  and  built  from  the  top  down  by  some  one  other 
than  the  real  farmer.  Out  of  the  6,500,000  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  2,000,000  have  joined  from  one  to  a  dozen  farm  groups  in  this 
way. 

The  paradox  in  cooperative  marketing  is  that  those  organizations  that 
achieved    the    greatest    success    by    securing    the    best    prices    for    their 
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products  have  failed  because  they  have  stimulated  a  larger  production 
than  that  for  which  there  is  a  legitimate  demand.  In  other  words, 
the  larger  the  price  obtained  by  these  organizations  the  greater  the 
problem  of  handling  the  large  production  that  followed.  If  the  members 
of  these  cooperatives  had  had  the  right  kind  of  education,  training  and 
experience,  they  would  not  have  allowed  high  prices  to  blind  their 
judgment  on  future  plantings.  Successful  cooperative  marketing  needs  a 
highly  educated  and  trained  membership.  The  price  line  for  farm 
products  has  gone  down;  the  cost  line  for  farm  production  has  gone  up. 
There  is  evidently  a  greater  production  of  certain  farm  products  than 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  demand.  Perhaps  people  are  not  consuming  as 
much  food  as  they  used  to.  Perhaps  the  industrializing  of  labor  and 
the  substitution  of  the  machine  for  the  human  worker  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  curtailment  of  demand  for  foodstuffs.  How  to  bring  the  cost 
line  of  farm  production  down  without  deflating  industry  and  labor  and 
perhaps  causing  tremendous  unemployment  is  difficult  to  say.  Organized 
labor  will  not  consent  to  deflation.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  make  labor 
accept  a  lower  wage  scale,  and  that  scale  is  reflected  in  the  high  cost 
of  everything  that  the  farmer  purchases.  If  the  problem  in  American 
agriculture  is  that  of  surpluses,  then  something  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  plan  embodied  in  the  McNary-Haugen  measure  must  be  suggested. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  a  large  amount  of  poor  marginal  lands  have 
been  thrown  on  the  market,  thereby  increasing  production  as  a  whole, 
but  lowering  the  efficiency  of  production  per  unit.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  foreclosures  on  farm  lands  amount  to  something  like  $1,500,000,000. 
If  half  of  these  lands  could  be  taken  off  the  market,  production  would  be 
decreased,  land  values  would  be  increased  and  stabilized  and  our  surplus 
problem  would  be  solved  over  night.  Originally  all  these  lands  belonged 
to  the  government.  Many  of  them  were  secured  through  homesteading. 
Millions  of  acres  were  opened  for  settlement  decades  too  soon,  thereby 
causing  the  farm  problem  of  today.  Many  acres  were  put  into  crops 
where  the  character  of  the  land  was  such  that  it  was  not  fit  for  crop 
cultivation.  I  believe  that  some  plan  should  be  devised  whereby  all 
marginal  and  distressed  lands  should  revert  to  the  government  and  be 
held  by  it  until  such  time  as  demand  catches  up  with  production. 

The  American  farm  problem  is  an  economic,  not  a  political  problem. 
It  must  be  solved  by  the  farmers  themselves,  with  such  assistance  and 
aid  as  can  be  secured  from  business  men  whose  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  general  welfare  and  stability  of  agriculture. 

VIEWS  OF  MR.  POU 

[Address  by  Hon.  Edward  W.   Pou,    Congressman  from   North   Carolina,   delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  9,   1927.] 

I  have  never  felt  it  was  improper  in  discussing  a  rule,  which  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  a  great  measure  like  this,  to  submit  observations 
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which  in  a  general  way  affect  the  merits  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  have  never  been  much  of  a  stickler  in  the  observance  of  technicalities 
anyway.  I  shall,  therefore,  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
some  of  the  objections  which  to  my  mind  make  the  so-called  Haugen 
bill  an   impossible   piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  said  that  an  ancient  barbarian  despot  ordered  lashes  and  fetters 
for  the  Hellespont.  Equally  vain,  equally  futile,  is  any  attempt  by 
legislation  to  fix  prices  of  any  agricultural  commodity  in  violation  of  the 
world-wide  operation  of  economic  law. 

I  returned  to  this  session  of  Congress  in  the  hope  that  I  could  vote 
for  some  farm-relief  legislation.  Three  great  measures  intended  to  help 
agriculture  are  receiving  the  attention  of  the  nation's  legislators.  I 
refer  to  the  Aswell  bill,  the  Crisp-Curtis  bill,  and  the  Haugen  bill.  I 
have  read  all  three  of  these  measures  very  carefully.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  the  bill  which  bristles  with  the  most  fatal  objections  is  the  bill 
which  appears  to  have  the  largest  support  and  is  the  only  bill  which 
comes  here  with  a  favorable  report  from  the  committee  on  agriculture. 

I  am  going  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  if  the 
Haugen  bill  becomes  a  law  the  condition  of  the  people  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  will  not  only  not  be  helped  but  may  be  positively  injured. 

I  shall  discuss  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  about  which  there 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  controversy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  price- 
fixing  measure;  and  that  is  not  all;  the  fixing  of  the  price,  in  effect,  is 
left  to  a  board  of  13  men  without  any  guarantee  whatsoever  that  the 
price  put  in  operation  by  the  board  will  be  a  profitable  price  to  cotton 
farmers  throughout  the  entire  cotton-producing  section  of  the  nation. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  effect  of  the  proposed  bill.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  created.  The  President  appoints  one  man 
from  each  of  the  12  land-bank  districts,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
being  ex  officio  a  member  of  this  board.  The  board  decides  that  con- 
ditions are  such  that  they  will  proceed  to  stabilize  the  cotton  market  at 
a  minimum  and  maximum  price  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  As  long  as  this  operation  continues  the  price  which  the  farmer 
will  receive  for  his  cotton  and  cotton  seed  as  well  is  undoubtedly  fixed 
by  the  action  of  this  board.  I  think  nobody  will  deny  this  statement. 
Now,  let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  board. 
Let  me  ask  what  guaranty  has  the  cotton  farmer  in  my  state,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  price  fixed  by  the  board  will  be  a  remunerative  price? 
Absolutely  none.  Indeed,  the  price  fixed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
might  be  a  price  which  would  guarantee  a  profit  to  a  cotton  farmer 
in  the  state  of  Texas,  or  Mississippi,  or  Louisiana,  while  it  would  in- 
flict a  loss  which  would  put  the  cotton  farmer  of  North  Carolina  out  of 
business.  Now,  why  do  I  say  this?  I  stated  to  a  gentleman,  a  supporter 
of  this  bill,  the  other  day  that  in  my  opinion  the  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  cotton  in  North  Carolina  was  not  less  than  15  cents.     It  is,  as 
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a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe,  more  than  15  cents,  but  I  wanted  to  be  con- 
servative. The  gentleman  to  whom  I  made  this  statement  was  so 
disgusted  that  I  would  not  care  to  put  his  reply  in  print.  I  will  say  that 
a  part  of  his  reply  was  that  I  must  take  him  to  be  a  fool  if  I  thought 
he  would  believe  any  such  statement.  The  cotton  farmer  who  does 
me  the  honor  to  read  this  speech  can  decide  for  himself  whether  I  put 
the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  cotton  in  North  Carolina — that  is  to 
say,  15  cents — too  high  or  too  low. 

My  belief  is  that  the  average  cost  of  producing  cotton  in  North  Carolina 
since  the  world  war  is  17  cents  per  pound.  Now  take  the  state  of 
Texas  with  its  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land,  which  need  no  com- 
mercial fertilizer  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  conceded  that  under  favorable  conditions  cotton  can  be 
produced  in  the  fertile  lands  of  Texas  and  Mississippi  and  other  parts  of 
the  south,  at  9  cents  per  pound.  Now,  there  is  no  guarantee  whatsoever 
that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  stabilizing  the  price  of  cotton  would 
take  the  cost  production  price  in  North  Carolina  as  a  basis.  Bear  in 
mind  that  only  three  members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  can  come 
from  cotton-producing  sections.  If,  under  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  the  North  Carolina  cotton  farmer  is  to  receive  a  profit  for 
the  cotton  he  produces  the  stabilized  price  must  be  above  the  North 
Carolina  cost  of  production.  If  the  North  Carolina  cost  of  production 
is  17  cents,  as  I  think  it  is,  and  as  many  men  who  have  investigated 
cost  production  think  it  is,  then  the  stabilized  price  put  in  operation  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  must  be  above  17  cents.  There  is  absolutely 
no  guarantee  of  any  kind  in  any  line  in  the  bill  from  beginning  to  end 
that  this  would  be  done.  If  the  board  should  decide  to  put  in  operation 
a  stabilized  price  under  17  cents,  then  the  North  Carolina  farmer  would 
be  put  out  of  business  by  the  operation  of  the  very  board  created  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  cotton  industry. 

In  the  Haugen  bill,  which  was  defeated  in  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
there  was  a  guarantee  of  a  remunerative  price  to  the  grain  producers  of 
the  nation  because  the  bill  provided  in  terms  that  the  stabilized  price 
should  be  the  world  price  of  grain,  plus  transportation  charges  and  so 
forth,  plus  tariff  rates.  This  also  applied  to  cotton,  but  as  there  is  no 
tariff  on  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  cotton  section  it  could 
be  readily  seen  that  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  cotton  farmers  of 
the  nation  would  receive  a  profit  even  if  the  stabilized  price  were  put  in 
operation.  To  my  mind  the  bill  we  are  now  considering  is  even  worse 
than  the  bill  which  was  defeated  in  the  last  Congress.  Let  every  farmer, 
who  does  me  the  honor  to  read  these  remarks,  keep  constantly  in  mind 
that  if  this  bill  passes,  he  commits  his  destinly  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  composed  of  13  members,  and  that  there  will  never  be  a  time 
when  more  than  three  members  of  the  board  can  come  from  the  cotton- 
producing  sections.     I  wonder  if  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  south  are  will- 
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ing  to  take  this  risk.  I  wonder  if,  in  the  spring  when  he  begins  to  break 
his  soil,  in  the  summer  when  he  is  toiling  under  the  broiling  sun,  he 
must  have  the  consciousness  every  minute  of  the  time  that  the  price  of 
his  product  is  to  be  fixed  by  13  men  sitting  in  Washington  who  can  kill 
or  make  alive. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  effect  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  might  be  to  restrict  the  production  of  cotton  of 
those  states  particularly  adapted  by  nature  to  the  raising  of  cotton.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  operation  of  the  board  might  tend  to 
restrict  acreage.  If  the  board  should  decide  to  stabilize  the  price  of 
cotton  at  a  point  between  the  cost  of  production  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  cost  of  production  in  Texas,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  that  nobody 
could  profitably  raise  cotton  in  North  Carolina.  It  can  also  be  readily 
seen  that  a  profit  of  2  cents  per  pound  to  the  North  Carolina  farmer 
would  be  a  profit  of  about  11  cents  per  pound  to  the  cotton  farmer  of 
Texas.  I  believe  the  cotton  farmers  of  North  Carolina  prefer  to  take 
their  chances  upon  a  market  which  is  governed  by  the  world-wide  law 
of  supply  and  demand  rather  than  submit  the  fate  of  their  industry  to 
13  men  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  gives  to  the  13  men  constituting  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  the  right  to  impose  a  tax  called  an  equalization  fee, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  limited,  and  this  tax  must  be  paid  on  every 
bale  of  cotton  produced  in  the  nation,  either  at  the  gin  or  by  the  railroad 
company  or  by  the  factory. 

It  is  a  tax  upon  the  product  of  every  cotton  farmer  in  the  nation. 
What  will  be  the  amount  of  this  equalization  fee?  It  may  be  $2,  it  may 
be  $5.  It  can  be  fixed  at  $20  a  bale.  I  have  heard  the  suggestion  re- 
peatedly made  that  the  equalization  fee  might  be  as  large  as  $10  per 
bale.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  will  be  no  escape  from  the  payment 
of  this  equalization  fee,  unless  the  collection  of  the  fee  is  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
the  fee  is  unconstitutional.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  has  any  such 
power,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  take  the  risk.  I  believe  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
risk.  Already  they  are  burdened  with  taxes.  How,  in  heaven's  name, 
do  you  expect  to  bring  prosperity  to  any  man  by  putting  additional  taxes 
upon  him.  You  might  as  well  expect  a  man  to  lift  himself  from  this 
floor  by  pulling  at  his  bootstraps  as  to  expect  to  bring  prosperity  to  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  south  by  putting  an  additional  tax  upon  the 
products  of  the  farm. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this  provision  in  the  bill.  I  say  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  under  the  language  of  the  bill,  every  pound  of  the  cotton 
harvested  will  be  subject  to  a  fee,  and  I  further  charge  that  the  amount  of 
the  equalization  fee  is  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
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of  13  members  seated  in  the  city  of  Washington,  of  whom  only  three 
can  come  from  the  cotton-producing  sections  of  the  nation. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  nation  has  any  law  been  passed  which 
confers  upon  any  body  of  men  the  power  which  will  be  exercised  by  the 
proposed  Federal  Farm  Board.  If  Congress  has  ever  conferred  upon  any 
governmental  body  as  many  and  as  great  uncontrolled  powers  as  are 
conferred  by  House  bill  15474,  known  as  the  Haugen  bill,  now  being 
considered  by  this  House,  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  find  the  precedent. 

I  have  made  some  observations  with  respect  to  certain  major  objections 
to  this  bill.  The  bill  is  faulty  in  many  respects  which  limited  time  for- 
bids that  I  discuss  at  all.  I  will  venture  to  suggest  that  the  passage  of 
the  bill  will  require  a  great  army  of  federal  officials,  all  of  whom  must  be 
paid.  What  the  number  of  this  official  army  would  be  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  thousands  will  be  needed  and 
that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  would  have  a  representative  in  every  com- 
munity, certainly  at  every  gin  selected  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  to 
receive  cotton  in  the  seed.  Whether  the  Federal  Farm  Board  would 
select  more  than  one  gin  in  any  community  is  a  question  which  no  one 
can  decide  in  advance,  of  course.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  if  this  bill  passes,  will  have  absolute  authority  to 
select  one  ginnery  in  each  community,  and  that  the  cotton  farmers  of 
that  community  could  not  as  a  practical  proposition  have  their  cotton 
ginned  at  any  ginnery  which  had  not  been  selected  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  This  board,  sitting  in  Washington,  could  bring  prosperity  to  one 
gin  plant  in  a  community,  while  it  could  put  out  of  business  every  other 
gin  plant  in  such  community.  If  it  selected  all  of  the  gin  plants  in  any 
particular  county,  then  it  must  have  a  representative  at  each  and  every 
gin  plant.  I  say  such  power  should  not  be  given  to  any  set  of  men.  It 
is  a  power  to  kill  or  make  alive.  The  same  power  applies  to  the  common 
carrier.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  can  give  preference  to  one  common 
carrier  to  the  great  damage  of  another  common  carrier. 

I  cannot  believe  that  certain  people  who  have  asked  me  to  support  this 
bill  have  fully  considered  its  provisions.  I  cannot  believe  that  certain 
gentlemen  who  are  asking  me  to  support  this  bill  realize  that  it  bristles 
with  so  many  fatal  objections.  The  good  God  in  heaven  knows  my  heart. 
He  knows  my  intentions.  He  knows  that  I  want  to  help  the  toilers  of 
America.  I  know  the  hardships  of  the  farm.  I  have  toiled  many  a  day 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  during  my  boyhood.  If  there  is  any  work  on  the 
farm  I  have  not  dqne,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  hardest  dollar  any  man  ever  earned  is  the  dollar  he  digs  out  of 
the  ground.  I  deny  that  any  living  man  has  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
more  sincerely  at  heart  than  I  have.  If  I  thought  this  bill  would  bring  to 
the  farmers  of  America  any  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity,  I  believe  I 
would  vote  for  it.  The  bill  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  principles  I  have 
cherished  for  a  lifetime,  but  I  believe  I  would  cast  consistency  to  the 
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winds  and  vote  for  the  bill  if  I  thought  it  was  workable  and  if  I  thought 
it  would  bring  any  degree  of  prosperity,  but  I  believe  the  contrary  is 
true.  I  believe  the  bill  might  spell  disaster  rather  than  prosperity  to  the 
farmers  of  my  state. 

In  conclusion — 

First.  The  bill  creates  a  board  which  in  effect  has  the  power  to  fix 
the  price  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  so  long  as  operations  under  this  bill 
continue. 

Second.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  force  the  farmers  of  America  to 
join  cooperative  agricultural  associations.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  does  not 
in  so  many  words  make  this  a  requirement,  but  I  think  that  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  force  organization  among  the 
farmers  whether  they  voluntarily  desire  to  join  farm  organizations  or 
not. 

Third.  It  gives  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  power  to  impose  and  col- 
lect an  equalization  fee,  unlimited  in  amount,  upon  every  bale  of  cotton 
raised  in  America. 

Fourth.  It  creates  a  great  army  of  federal  employees,  all  of  whom 
must  be  paid  in  the  end  by  the  very  industries  it  is  sought  to  help. 

Those  who  are  honored  with  service  in  this  body  cannot  properly  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  represent  all  the  people  of  America.  We 
represent  not  only  the  producer  but  the  consumer  as  well.  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  the  danger  to  the  cotton  farmer  in  states  like  North  Carolina, 
for  instance,  where  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  is  so  much  higher  than 
in  states  like  Texas.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  stabilized  price  of 
cotton  fixed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  might  mean  disaster  to  the 
cotton  farmers  of  my  state,  but  there  is  an  additional  objection.  If  this 
bill  is  passed  it  means  a  higher  price  to  every  consumer  of  wheat  or  rice 
or  swine  or  corn.  It  means  a  higher  price  for  every  loaf  of  bread  con- 
sumed, for  every  pound  of  rice,  and  for  every  pound  of  pork. 

WOULD  IT  DO  ALL  THEY  SAY? 
Or  Would  the  MclVary  Bill  Kill  Cooperation? 

[By   A.    F.    Lever,    former    member    of    Congress   from    South    Carolina,    in    The    Country 
Gentleman,    Volume    92,    No.    8,    pages    13    and    53,    August,    1927.      Reprinted 
from  The  Country  Gentleman,  copyrighted  1927,  by  The  Curtis  Publish- 
ing  Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.] 

To  have  something  in  excess  of  one's  own  immediate  needs  or  the  needs 
of  his  family  is,  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  for  all  time  one  of  the 
dominating  passions  of  man.  In  an  agricultural  sense,  that  which  is 
produced  above  family  consumption  is  known  as  "surplus."  It  is  a  thing 
for  which  every  one  works,  which  every  one  occasionally  gets,  and  which 
paradoxically  no  one  seems  to  know  how  to  turn  loose  without  results 
more  or  less  disastrous  to  himself.  It  charms  and  lures  on  the  human 
family  as  does  the  cat  the  canary.  The  joy  of  its  possession  carries  with 
it   the  bitterness    and   disappointment    in    its    disposal.      Without    it,    the 
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world  would  stand  always  on  the  very  brink  of  starvation,  yet  with  it 
the  world  will  always  stand  in  imminent  danger  of  financial  ruin.  The 
wise  control  of  it  is  as  elusive  and  as  hard  to  manage  as  is  the  eel  to 
hold. 

The  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  only  more  complicated  by  its  big- 
ness and  its  tangled  skeins  more  hard  to  unravel.  With  particular  refer- 
ence to  cotton,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as  1798,  when  the  ex- 
portation of  cotton  from  Charleston  was  less  than  two  hundred  bags,  the 
opinion  prevailed  generally  that  the  supply  would  soon  exceed  the  de- 
mand. 

It  is  related  that  a  South  Carolina  planter  in  looking  at  his  first  crop 
of  cotton,  the  yield  of  only  a  few  acres,  exclaimed  to  his  slaves:  "Well, 
well,  I  am  done  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Here  is  enough  to  make 
stockings  for  all  the  people  in  America." 

Cure  Worse  Than  the  Disease 

The  serious  consideration  of  the  agricultural  surplus  is  a  recurring 
event,  which  comes  upon  us  like  an  army  of  locusts  about  once  in  each 
decade,  accompanied  by  bitterness  of  discussion  and  with  proposals  of 
all  kinds  of  panaceas  which  look  to  the  agricultural  millennium.  The 
problem  up  to  date  has  defied  the  best  brains  of  this  and  other  genera- 
tions. Progress  has  been  made,  it  is  true,  along  lines  of  education,  co- 
operative marketing,  standardization  of  farm  products  and  the  like,  but 
the  solution  still  lies  in  the  misty  mazes  of  the  future.  It  is  not  un- 
solvable,  but  the  solution  must  come  from  the  application  of  sound 
economic  law  and  not  through  reliance  upon  plausible  yet  unsound 
theories.  The  application  of  hasty,  ill-advised  remedies,  enforced  by  leg- 
islative madate,  easily  may  become  even  more  disastrous  in  results  than 
the  presence  of  the  surplus  itself. 

For  nearly  four  years  Congress  has  been  wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
the  fat  years.  The  McNary-Haugen  bill,  so-called,  is  the  machinery  offered 
to  do  the  job,  and  inasmuch  as  it  probably  represents  the  thought  of 
the  majority  of  the  leaders  and  is  uppermost  in  the  discussion  of  the 
problem,  it  is  proper  to  analyze  this  bill  and  in  our  case  to  determine 
what,  if  any,  good  its  enactment  into  law  might  bring  to  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  bill  when  it  is  determined  that  a  surplus  is  about  to  exist, 
the  Farm  Board  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  declared  policy  of  the  bill  "with  any  cooperative  associa- 
tion engaged  in  handling  the  basic  agricultural  commodity,  or  with  a 
corporation  created  by  one  or  more  of  such  cooperative  associations,  or 
with  processors  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodity." 

The  declared  policy  of  the  bill  is  to  take  care  of  any  surplus  that  may 
exist  in  any  of  these  commodities  by  (1),  removing  or  disposing  of  it, 
or   (2)   by  withholding  it  from  the  market.     The  board  is  given  power 
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to  enter  into  contracts  with  cooperative  associations,  or  with  corporations, 
or  associations,  created  by  such  cooperative  associations,  or  with  other 
agencies. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  these  "other  agencies."  They  may  be,  after 
all,  the  vital  cog  in  the  machine,  and  they  too  may  be  the  vital  danger 
of  the  entire  bill. 

A  cooperative  association  is  defined  by  the  bill  as  "an  association  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural  products  ...  or- 
ganized to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  February  18, 
1922,"  known  as  the  Capper-Volstead  act.  It  is  most  important  to  remem- 
ber this  limitation  upon  the  kind  of  cooperative  association  through 
which  the  machinery  of  the  bill  may  operate,  because  under  the  terms 
of  the  Capper-Volstead  act,  dividend  payments  are  limited  and  the  amount 
of  products  handled  for  nonmembers  is  fixed  at  an  amount  not  greater 
than  is  handled  for  members.  Of  course,  in  handling  any  of  the  basic 
agricultural  commodities  named  in  this  bill,  the  products  of  the  non- 
members  would  outweigh  heavily  those  of  the  members,  and  this  would 
make  an  association  organized  and  operating  in  accordance  with  this  act 
ineligible  under  this  bill. 

In  this  connection,  and  to  those  of  us  who  believe  in  farm  coopera- 
tives, the  following  recent  telegram  from  the  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  makes  interesting  food  for  thought: 

"Estimated  percentage  of  farmers  who  market  cooperatively  the  pro- 
ducts included  in  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  is  as  follows:  Corn  5  per  cent, 
wheat  22  per  cent,  hogs  12  per  cent,  rice  16  per  cent,  cotton  9%  per  cent 
and  tobacco  28  per  cent." 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  single  cooperative  association  in  the  entire 
country  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  any  one  of  these  basic  agricultural 
commodities  that  can  qualify  under  the  provisions  of  this  limitation  as 
eligible  with  which  to  make  contracts. 

If  the  attempt  had  been  made  deliberately  to  destroy  cooperative 
marketing,  boot  and  baggage,  it  could  not  have  been  more  thoroughly  done 
than  through  the  provisions  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  though  the 
cotton  cooperatives,  representing  as  they  do  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total,  have  furnished  the  only  semblance  of  scientific  marketing  which 
all  these  years  have  seen,  and  far-seeing  cotton  farmers  are  not  ready  to 
see  them  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  legislative  panic. 

Collecting  the  Equalization  Fee 

In  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  machinery  of  the  bill, 
the  Farm  Board  is  authorized  to  levy  upon  each  basic  commodity  to 
which  the  provisions  of  the  bill  may  be  made  to  apply,  an  equalization  or 
stabilization  fee  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be  based  upon  an  estimate  by 
the  board  of  the  probable  necessary  advances,  losses,  costs  and  charges 
to  be  paid  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  law  on  any  given  commodity. 
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Of  necessity,  the  amount  of  the  fee,  based  as  it  is  more  or  less  upon  guess- 
ing, is  indefinite. 

The  fee  is  levied  upon  the  transportation,  processing  or  sale  of  any 
unit  of  the  commodities  enumerated  in  the  bill  and  the  board  is  em- 
powered to  require  any  person  engaged  in  the  transportation,  processing 
or  acquisition  by  sale  of  any  of  these  basic  agricultural  commodities,  to 
file  returns  under  oath  and  to  report  the  amount  of  equalization  fees 
payable,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  may  be  necessary  for  their 
payment  and  collection,  and  further  to  collect  the  equalization  fee  as 
directed  by  the  board  and  to  account  therefor. 

Failure  to  collect  or  account  for  any  equalization  fee  upon  the  part 
of  any  of  these  instrumentalities  of  commerce  shall  make  the  offender 
liable  for  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  should  have  been  collected,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  to  a  penalty  equal  to  one-half  of  this  amount. 

The  South  Carolina  cotton  farmer,  if  the  English  language  means 
anything,  would  be  required  before  he  is  permitted  to  ship  his  cotton 
into  interstate  commerce,  to  pay  this  indefinite  equalization  fee  or  sub- 
ject the  transportation  company  to   the   penalties   provided. 

The  cotton  farmer  is  here  denied  access  to  interstate  commerce  and 
his  right  of  contract  through  these  channels  is  penalized  to  the  extent  of 
the  equalization  fee.  Unwilling  to  pay  this,  he  must  sell  his  cotton  in 
intrastate  commerce,  which  means  to  manufacturers  or  buyers  within 
the  state. 

The  bill  in  its  machinery  and  genius  is  built  upon  the  fact  that  at 
times  the  domestic  and  foreign  prices  of  certain  agricultural  products 
vary  widely,  and  that  so  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned,  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  these  differences  can  be  wiped  out  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  the  application  to  them  of  the  theory  of  the  protective  tariff — 
the  domestic  price  being  made  to  correspond  to  the  foreign  price,  plus  the 
tariff,  cost  of  transportation,  and  so  on. 

Notwitstanding  this  fact,  the  latest  McNary-Haugen  bill — and  there  have 
been  three  of  them — strangely  does  not  in  terms  mention  the  tariff  as  in 
any  sense  a  principal  factor  relied  upon  to  bring  the  domestic  and  foreign 
prices  even  into  unison,  or  to  lift  the  domestic  above  the  foreign  price, 
the  real  object  of  the  bill.  The  former  bills  announced  the  tariff  with 
the  equalization  fee  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Arbitrary  Price  Fixing 

Why  this  change  of  mind?  What  machinery  has  been  substituted  for 
the  discarded  tariff  yardstick?  A  searching  analysis  of  the  bill  fails  to 
disclose  a  reason  for  this  vital  omission  or  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  south  is  traditionally  committed  against  the  protective  tariff  theory 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  Is  it  possible  that  the  tariff  is  not  men- 
tioned to  flapdoodle  the  cotton  farmer,  while  rice,  a  comparatively  minor 
crop,  is  put  into  the  bill  because  it  is  a  protected  article  and  because  high- 
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tariff  bills  in  the  past  have  usually  found  support  from  the  state  in  which 
rice  is  most  largely  grown  at  this  time?  Is  it  salve  for  one  and  bait 
for  the  other? 

The  elimination  of  the  tariff  yardstick  destroys  any  possible  pretense 
of  reaching  domestic  prices  upon  anything  like  a  scientific  basis,  and 
makes  the  prices  fixed  purely  arbitrary.  That  the  bill  is  a  price-fixing 
undertaking  no  one  able  to  read  understanding^  the  English  language 
can  deny. 

To  the  southern  cotton  farmer  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance to  know  who  is  to  be  in  the  picture  when  the  price  is  fixed. 

There  is  no  difference  in  domestic  and  foreign  prices  of  cotton  except 
as  transportation  figures  in;  there  is  always  a  fixed  relationship  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York  prices  of  cotton.  More  than  sixty  per  cent  of 
American  cotton  goes  into  export.  There  is  no  tariff  on  cotton  and  any 
tariff  that  might  be  put  upon  it  would  be  absolutely  ineffective. 

Mysterious  Other  Agencies 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  were  forced,  therefore,  to  devise  a  separate 
and  distinct  piece  of  machinery  for  cotton  apart  from  the  other  basic 
agricultural  commodities.  Section  6  of  the  bill  defines  a  surplus  in  wheat 
as  an  illustration  to  be  the  amount  "above  the  domestic  requirements," 
whereas  a  cotton  surplus  is  defined  to  be  the  amount  "above  the  require- 
ments for  orderly  marketing." 

What   is   "orderly  marketing"? 

The  bill  itself  names  the  price  fixers.  Section  6,  paragraph  D,  provides 
that  "the  board  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  1,  with  any  cooperative  as- 
sociations engaged  in  handling  the  basic  agricultural  commodity,  or  with 
a  corporation  created  by  one  or  more  such  cooperative  associations,  or 
with  processors  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodity." 

In  paragraph  F  of  the  same  section,  it  is  provided  that  "if  the  board 
is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  cooperative  association,  or  associa- 
tion or  corporation  created  by  one  or  more  cooperative  associations,  cap- 
able of  carrying  out  any  such  agreement,  the  board  may  enter  into  such 
agreements  with  other  agencies." 

The  Farm  Board  is  empowered  to  contract  with  processors — that  is, 
with  the  spinners  or  manufacturers  of  cotton — in  reaching  agreements 
upon  the  price  of  domestic  cotton.  Nowhere  in  the  bill,  however,  is 
there  found  any  attempt  at  a  definition  of  the  term  "other  agencies." 
Who  are  they? 

Farmers  Pay  the  Bill 

The  processors  or  "other  agencies"  are  to  be  not  only  the  buyers  or 
the  sellers  of  any  surplus  that  may  be  sought  to  be  taken  from  the 
market.  The  Farm  Board  is  given  no  power  except  to  contract  with  the 
processors  or  "other  agencies"  in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  original  pur- 
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chase  price.  Only  the  processors  or  "other  agencies"  have  the  power 
to  fix  the  selling  price  and  this,  under  the  theory  of  the  bill,  determines 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  profit  or  loss  in  the  transaction,  which,  in  turn, 
fixes  the  amount  of  the  equalization  fee  which  the  farmer  must  bear.  If 
there  is  a  loss  in  the  transaction  he  bears  it. 

The  theory  of  the  bill  is  to  manage  the  surplus  by  withholding  it  from 
the  market  in  storage,  or  otherwise,  or  by  disposing  of  it  in  the  foreign 
markets  at  a  price,  if  necessary,  below  the  domestic  price. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  price  fixers,  the  Farm  Board  and  the  processors 
or  "other  agencies"  have  agreed  that  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  to  the 
producer  is  a  fair  price  for  cotton  and  that  figure  is  named.  Buying  from 
the  farmer  begins  at  the  fixed  price  less  the  estimated  possible  losses.  A 
surplus  is  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  processors  or  "other  agencies." 
It  is  held  for  awhile  in  the  vain  hope  that  foreign  spinners  will  come 
to  pay  the  price  fixed. 

When  the  Levee  Breaks 

Another  year  comes,  another  crop  is  produced  and  another  surplus  re- 
sults. The  same  operation  is  gone  through  with  again,  and  the  proces- 
sors or  "other  agencies"  find  themselves  holding  two  surpluses  instead  of 
one.  What  is  to  happen?  There  must  come  a  time  when  the  levee  gives 
way  and  the  flood  is  upon  us,  unless  the  processors  or  "other  agencies" 
sell  to  foreign  spinners  at  a  price  below  that  at  which  domestic  spinners 
may  get  their  cotton,  and  below  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer.  Then  the 
farmer  is  immediately  charged  with  all  losses. 

The  truth  is  the  whole  scheme  is  unworkable  and  can  result  in  no 
possible  advantage  to  the  cotton  producer.  On  the  contrary,  the  bill  de- 
stroys his  existing  marketing  machinery;  it  brings  to  naught  his  in- 
dependent judgment  and  initiative,  and  it  denies  his  right  of  contract 
in  the  sale  of  his  own  commodity.  It  sets  up  a  price-fixing  scheme  which 
experience  after  experience  has  proved  to  work  disastrously.  It  will  in- 
evitably increase  acreage.  It  is  an  incentive  for  the  farmer  to  continue  the 
one-crop  system  of  agriculture.  Instead  of  aiding  cooperative  marketing 
it  destroys  it. 

There  is  need  for  farm  relief.  All  are  agreed  as  to  that.  Such  a  relief 
is  not  an  impossibility,  but  the  plan  suggested  does  not  afford  it.  Sur- 
pluses can  be  handled  to  the  advantage  of  the  producer,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  the  utilization,  encouragement  and  adequate  financing  of  existing 
agencies,  and  by  means  that  will  stand  sound  economic  tests.  The  cotton 
farmer  will  have  none  of  flapdoodle. 

THE  McffARY-HAUGEN  BILL 

[Address   by   Hon.    A.    L.   Bulwinkle,    Congressman   from   North    Carolina,    in   the   House 
of  Representatives,   Washington,   D.   C,   February   12,   1927.] 

I  realize  that  I  am  one  of  the  Representatives  from  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  states  of  the  Union.  North  Carolina  today  is  fifth  in  the 
value  of  its  agricultural  products.    And  the  district  that  I  have  the  honor 
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to  represent  is  the  equal  of  any  district  in  North  Carolina  from  an  agri- 
cultural standpoint.  On  this  account,  therefore,  you  can  readily  see  that 
I  for  one  would  he  for  farm  relief.  But  I  cannot,  sir,  vote  for  this  bill,  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill,  H.  R.  15474.  Notwithstanding  that  I  have  received 
one  or  more  veiled  threats,  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  bill. 

And  probably  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to  vote  for  this  bill  and  thus 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  help  by  this  means  to  put  it  up 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  veto.  But  I  believe  that  I  have 
a  duty  here  to  perform  and  that  I  should  not  attempt  to  pass  the  responsi- 
bility to  any  one  else.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  for  many  reasons,  chief 
among  them  being  the  fact  that,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  two  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  unconstitutional,  and  the  bill  is  unsound  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  and  also  it  is  unworkable. 

I  have  wondered  why  it  was,  as  this  debate  has  proceeded,  that  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  supporters  of  the  measure  have  not  really  spoken  on  the 
bill  itself.  There  has  been  a  smattering  here  and  there.  Why  have  they 
not  told  of  the  operation  of  it?  Why  have  they  not  told  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  put  the  bill  in  operation?  Except  in  a  few  isolated  cases, 
nothing  has  been  said.  For  this  reason,  before  presenting  my  argument  as 
to  why  the  bill  should  not  pass,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  best  to  make 
an  analysis  and  also  to  give  the  members  of  the  House  the  formation, 
the  structure,  or  the  machinery  under  its  provisions  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  set  in  operation  the  forces  necessary  to  give  the  relief  which  is 
needed  by  agriculture  at  the  present  time. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  under  section  1,  labeled  the  declaration 
policy,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  there  should  be 
orderly  marketing  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities,  both  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  by  taking  care  of  the  surplus  and  also  "to 
encourage  the  organization  of  producers  of  such  commodities  and  the  co- 
operative marketing  associations."  Of  this  last  declaration  of  policy  I 
shall  speak  later.  The  structure  of  the  bill  is  cumbersome,  for  it  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be,  first,  a  Federal  Farm  Board  which  is  composed  of 
12  members  and  also  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  be  a  member 
ex  officio. 

The  12  members  of  the  board  shall  come  one  from  each  of  the  12  federal 
land  bank  districts,  and  they  are  selected  in  this  manner:  In  each  of 
the  12  bank  districts  a  convention  of  "bona  fide  organizations  and  co- 
operative associations"  holds  a  conference  at  the  office  of  the  federal  land 
bank  to  elect  four  people  who  are  known  as  a  nominating  committee.  In 
addition  to  these  four  another  person  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  the  nominating  committee.  Shortly  thereafter  the  nom- 
inating committee  of  five  members  meets  and  selects  three  names  to  be 
submitted  to  the  President,  who  shall  select  one  of  the  three  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  such  member  so  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  find  12  competent  persons  to  act  on  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  we  find  that  the  bill  sets  up  machinery  of  having  12  conven- 
tions, composed  of  representatives  of  bona  fide  farm  organizations,  and 
cooperative  associations,  60  members  of  a  nominating  committee,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  board  so  created  is  given  both  general  and  special  powers.  Under 
the  general  power  provision  of  the  bill  "it  may  make  such  regulations  as 
necessary  to  execute  the  functions  as  are  vested  in  it  by  this  bill."  And, 
in  addition  thereto  "shall  maintain  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  may  maintain  such  other  offices  in  the  United  States  as  it 
deems  necessary."  It  also  has  the  general  power  to  "appoint  and  fix 
the  salaries  of  a  secretary  and  such  experts,"  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary,  these  officers  and  em- 
ployees, but  not  the  experts,  being  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  law. 

Before  I  proceed  further  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  as  many  quarters  or  offices  in  the  United  States  can  be 
rented  as  the  board  wants  to  rent,  and  that  there  is  no  limitation  upon 
the  number  of  experts  and  the  salaries  of  the  experts  to  be  selected  by 
the  board,  except  for  the  experts  who  are  paid  under  the  provision  of 
subsection  D,  section  11.  But  evidently  the  experts  provided  for  in  this 
subdivision  are  not  those  which  are  provided  for  under  subsection  F  of 
section  4.  Also,  there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  number  of  officers  or 
employees  that  will  come  under  the  provision  of  the  civil  service  law. 
This  being  so,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  studying  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  estimate  the  cost  and  expense  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  take  care  of. 

Why  does  not  somebody  who  is  in  favor  of  this  bill  tell  the  House  all 
about  the  number  of  employees  and  their  expenses  and  salaries?  Why 
does  not  somebody  who  claims  to  know  something  about  this  bill  tell 
of  the  cost?  Why  did  not  the  report  give  some  of  these  facts  and  figures? 
But  not  a  word,  not  a  statement  is  given  for  the  information  of  the 
House.  It  is  true  that  the  farmers  shall  be  charged  with  the  salaries  of 
experts,  but  from  my  construction  of  the  bill,  the  Farm  Loan  Board  can 
employ  experts  which  the  federal  government  will  pay  for  and  experts 
that  the  farmers  shall  pay  for. 

Before  I  discuss  the  bill  further  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  on  the  amendments  inserted  in  the  bill  and  which  were  in  the 
bill  on  its  final  passage  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen 
to  these  amendments.  Occasionally  I  have  heard  from  members  of  the 
committee  proponents  of  the  bill  that  the  amendments  shall  be  included. 
All  that  I  know  in  this  argument  is  what  is  in  H.  R.  15474.  Nor  do  I 
have  any  information  of  the  secret  plan  that  may  be  proposed  later  on. 

Under  the  special  power  granted  to  the  board  they  have  the  right  to 
advise  the  cooperative  associations  and  farm  organizations,  as  well  as  the 
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producers,  of  any  adjustments  that  they  may  deem  necessary  for  produc- 
tion and  distribution  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  the  bill  might  be  secured 
to  the  producers.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  Congress  is  attempting  under 
this  provision  to  give  power  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  say  to  every 
farmer  in  the  country  that  unless  you  do  as  we  say  and  comply  with  our 
orders  and  our  advice  no  benefits,  if  there  should  be  any  under  this  law, 
are  intended  for  you. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the  nominating  committee,  the 
secretary  to  the  board,  the  unlimited  number  of  experts,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees, the  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  created  at  least  five  advisory 
councils  to  consist  of  seven  members  each.  These  are  to  be  known  as  the 
cotton  advisory  council,  the  wheat  advisory  council,  the  corn  advisory 
council,  the  rice  advisory  council,  and  the  swine  advisory  council.  These 
advisory  councils  meet  twice  a  year  at  least,  and  oftener,  when  necessary, 
and  have  the  right  to  make  recommendations  to  the  board,  or  receive 
information  from  the  board,  or  to  aid  the  board  in  advising  the  producers, 
cooperative  associations,  and  the  farm  organizations  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  advice  of  the  board  in  matters  of  farm  productions  in 
order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  bill.  In  order  to  select  a  board  of  12 
members  and  to  keep  that  board  fully  advised,  even  though  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
under  the  bill  95  men  who  are  paid  $20  a  day  and  per  diem  expenses.  This 
is  a  brief  statement  made  with  the  intention  of  showing  to  the  House,  as 
I  have  said  before,  how  cumbersome  many  provisions  of  the  bill  are. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  cover 
the  expenses  incurred  prior  to  July  1,  1928.  But  I  doubt  very 
much  if  there  is  a  single  member  of  the  committee  on  agriculture  who 
thought  for  one  instant  that  $500,000  would  cover  the  salaries  of  the  board, 
the  salaries  of  the  experts,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  board,  and  the 
per  diem  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  nominating 
committee  and  of  the  advisory  council,  as  well  as  the  necessary  office 
expenses,  the  printing,  binding,  and  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals. 
How  much  all  of  this  will  cost  no  one  knows,  and  no  one  can  foresee. 

It  is  well  that  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  unless  a 
farmer  or  producer  is  a  member  of  a  cooperative  association  or  another 
farm  organization  which  is  recognized  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  he 
has  no  right  or  representation  in  the  selection  of  either  the  nominating 
committee  or  the  advisory  council.  As  far  as  North  Carolina  is  concerned, 
with  only  8  per  cent  or  less  of  the  farmers  belonging  to  the  cotton  co- 
operative association,  it  will  have  very  little  representation  or  will  have 
very  little  to  say  in  any  of  the  matters  either  in  selecting  the  committee 
or  in  the  placing  on  of  the  equalization  fee  or  tax.  Or  it  will  have  very 
little  to  say  regarding  the  right  of  the  board  or  either  one  of  the  advisory 
councils  in  the  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  production. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  operations  and  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board  there  is  likely  to  be  a  surplus,  the  board  estimates  the  amount 
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of  advances,  losses,  costs,  and  charges  that  are  to  be  paid  in  regard  to 
the  operations  of  the  law  in  such  commodity,  and  it  determines  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  each  producer  of  such  commodity  to  pay  a  tax, 
known  as  an  equalization  fee,  upon  each  bale  of  cotton,  bushel  of  wheat 
or  corn,  or  pound  of  rice  or  pork.  But  the  board  does  receive  advice 
and  recommendation  from  the  advisory  council  in  regard  to  placing  on  the 
equalization  fee. 

This  equalization  fee  under  the  provision  of  the  bill  shall  be  paid  upon 
either  the  transportation,  processing,  or  sale  of  such  commodity.  The 
amount  of  this  equalization  fee  is  agreed  upon  by  the  advisory  council 
and  the  board,  and  there  is  no  way  of  determining  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  what  that  fee  will  be  in  the  case  of  cotton,  as  well  as  the  other 
commodities.  There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  amount  that  the  board  may 
tax  the  farmer  under  the  guise  of  aiding  and  helping.  Who  collects  this 
tax,  and  how?  The  bill  is  silent.  But  may  I  not  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  there  will  be,  if  this  becomes  a  law,  a  horde  of  em- 
ployees, because  it  will  take  a  horde  to  collect  a  tax  from  either  the  pro- 
ducers, who  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  or  from  every  small 
or  large  butcher,  every  packer,  every  transportation  company,  every  gin, 
every  mill,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  How  many  it  will  take  we  have  no 
idea.  What  the  salaries  will  be  we  have  no  idea.  But  this  we  know, 
that  somebody  will  have  to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  this  group 
of  employees.  Whether  these  come  under  the  name  of  experts,  which  the 
board  is  allowed  to  employ  and  which  is  paid  by  the  government,  is 
not  known.  Or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  salaries  or  traveling  ex- 
penses of  these  tax  or  equalization  fee  collectors  are  paid  by  the  farmers 
under  the  provisions  which  permit  the  board  to  pay  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  experts  from  the  stabilization  fund  it  is  not  known,  nor  does 
the  report  of  the  committee  or  the  hearings  before  the  committee  give  any 
light   upon   the    subject. 

This  can  be  gained  from  the  bill,  that  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  butcher, 
packer,  miller,  or  merchant  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  tax,  the  amount  of 
which  is  unknown  at  the  present  time  and  which  no  human  being  can 
estimate,  and  that  this  equalization  fee  shall  be  enough  to  cover  the  losses, 
costs,  and  charges  in  respect  of  the  operations  in  the  basic  agricultural 
commodity  or  its  food  productions,  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  experts, 
and  the  repayment  to  the  revolving  fund  of  any  amounts  advanced  with 
4  per  cent  interest. 

In  speaking  further  about  the  equalization  fee  under  the  provision  of 
this  bill,  as  I  have  state  before,  this  fee  will  be  placed  on  all  commodi- 
ties named,  as  well  as  such  others  as  the  board  may  determine.  I  know 
that  when  a  farmer  in  my  district  purchases,  kills,  and  dresses  a 
hog  for  market,  and  carries  it  to  the  market,  the  butcher  will  say  to 
him,  "You  know  that  Congress  put  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  hogs.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  to  deduct  it  from  the  amount  I  owe  you,  but  Congress 
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did  it."  Are  you  willing  for  the  many  dealers  in  these  various  commodi- 
ties to  make  such  a  statement? 

Who  collects  all  this  tax  anyhow?  All  the  bill  provides  is  that  there 
shall  be  a  return  made  by  the  purchaser,  but  who  is  to  check  up  on  the 
purchaser?  Why  cannot  you  give  us  some  information  about  this?  Again 
I  say  that  there  will  be  an  unlimited  number  of  these  tax  collectors,  and 
in  all  probability  they  will  be  classified  as  experts  and  the  farmers  will 
have  to  pay.  The  members  of  this  House  are  entitled  to  know  something 
about  this  bill.  They  are  entitled  to  hear  something  else  besides  talk 
about  the  general  conditions  of  agriculture.  We  all  know  that  and  we 
are  sorry  for  that  condition,  but  we  have  before  us  this  bill  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  should  know  how  it  will  operate  if  it  becomes  a  law. 

The  equalization  fees  when  put  in  one  fund  are  known  as  the  stabiliza- 
tion fund.  It  is  expected  that  this  amount  will  cover  all  losses,  costs, 
charges  and  expenses.  The  revolving  fund  provided  for  in  the  bill  is  a 
sum  of  $250,000,000,  which  may  be  loaned  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  the  surplus,  or  to  cooperative  associations  engaged  in  purchasing  any 
of  the  commodities,  or  in  purchasing  or  constructing  facilities  to  be  used 
In  the  storage  or  processing  any  commodity. 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  productions:  but  if  the  bill  had  been  in  operation 
last  year  I  wonder  what  the  equalization  fee,  or  tax,  on  cotton  would  have 
been.  It  is  very  hard  to  estimate  this.  I  have  tried  it  myself,  and  I  have 
had  experts  at  the  department  of  agriculture  assisting  me.  This  I  know: 
That  the  cost  and  charges  on  one  bale  of  cotton  for  six  months,  exclusive 
of  transportation  charges,  would  have  been  around  $6.15;  for  one  year 
$9.75;  and  for  two  years  $17.15. 

How  much  cotton  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  take  off  the  market 
in  order  to  raise  the  price  is  a  disputed  question.  Assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  American  cotton  over  and 
above  the  American  consumption,  over  and  above  that  which  is  bought 
by  the  American  spinner  as  well  as  the  foreign  spinner,  of  5,000,000  bales, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  take  this,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it,  off  the  market,  and  assuming  that  4,000,000  bales  had  been  declared 
surplus  by  the  board  and  had  been  taken  off  the  market  last  year,  we  do 
know  that  it  would  have  required  $200,000,000  to  place  this  cotton  in  ware- 
houses. 

Also,  in  addition  to  the  interest  charges  of  4  per  cent  on  this  amount, 
there  would  have  been  the  rent  or  purchase  of  warehouses,  the  installa- 
tion of  the  sprinklers  and  other  systems  for  fire  protection,  if  none  had 
been  provided  for,  the  expense  of  city  water,  the  insurances,  the  salaries 
of  buyers,  graders,  clerical  help,  warehouse  men,  and  laborers,  and  also 
the  amount  of  freight  paid  for  railroad  or  other  transportation  as  well  as 
other  miscellaneous  expenses.  All  these  costs  and  charges  would  have 
been  paid  by  the  cotton  farmer  and  would  have  been  a  very  heavy  tax  on 
him.  I  am  not  willing,  even  though  I  thought  the  equalization-fee  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  constitutional,  to  permit  by  my  vote  and  my  influence  a 
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tax  to  be  placed  upon  the  producers  of  my  district.  We  all  realize  that 
the  "power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,"  and  I  am  not  willing  and  I 
shall  never  vote  to  give  a  board  the  right  and  the  power  to  place  upon  the 
farmers  who  raise  cotton,  wheat,  swine  and  corn  in  my  district  a  tax,  even 
though  that  tax  were  stipulated  in  the  bill.  But  here  we  have  the  case  of 
an  uncertain  amount  of  tax  which  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. I  fear  that  if  the  bill  were  passed  the  farmer  would  find  himself 
in  a  worse  condition  than  he  is  now.  Congress  or  any  other  legislative 
body  can  never  pass  permanent  legislation  which  attempts  to  override  the 
economic  law  of  supply  and   demand. 

Again,  I  call  to  your  attention  that  one  of  the  outstanding  provisions 
of  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to  force  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to 
join  various  cooperative  associations  or  farm  organizations  whether  they 
want  to  or  not.  I  believe  in  cooperative  associations  and  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  aid  them,  but  I  shall  never  vote  for  any  measure  which  contains  a 
provision  to  force  farmers  or  producers  of  any  commodity  into  any  as- 
sociation or  organization.  Nor  shall  I,  while  I  am  in  Congress,  ever  vote 
for  a  measure  which  directly  or  indirectly  controls  production.  The  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  say  that  the  control  of  production  can  be  accomplished 
by  placing  a  tax  or  equalization  fee  upon  the  commodities  produced.  And 
also  by  the  advice,  counsel  and  direction  of  the  board  and  advisory 
council. 

It  seems  impossible  to  me  that  we  of  the  south,  who  believe  in  local  self- 
government,  should  be  willing  to  turn  over  to  the  federal  government 
the  very  land  of  the  farmers  themselves,  for  they  say  they  intend  by  this 
measure  to  control  production.  Are  you  willing  for  that?  I  know  you  are 
not. 

There  is  more  in  this  than  the  temporary  relief  that  can  be  afforded. 
There  is  a  future  question  at  stake,  and  that  goes  back  to  the  philosophy 
of  our  government,  because  they  tell  us  that  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  stop  production,  and  by  these  means  in  the  bill  they  hope  to 
do  that.  If  this  should  be  done,  then  the  federal  government  would  have 
control  of  the  farms. 

How  many  farmers  of  the  south  or  anywhere  else  know  the  full  con- 
tents of  this  bill  and  know  the  full  meaning  of  it?  I  have  talked  to  them 
at  home.  And  they  have  also  come  to  me  and  asked  me,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  up  there?"  And  I  have  said,  "What  do  you  think  we  can  do?" 
and  they  have  said,  "Nothing,  except  to  leave  us  alone."  I  have  gone  in  my 
district  to  a  good  many  farmers  and  have  talked  with  them,  and  when  you 
explain  to  them  that  there  is  an  unlimited  tax  placed  upon  what  they 
raise,  they  will  tell  you,  "For  God's  sake,  stay  off  of  it  because  we  are 
taxed  enough." 

I  am  for  farm  relief,  yes;  but  I  am  not  for  this  measure.  I  am  for 
no  such  monstrosity  as  this,  and  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  defeated  next 
week,  because  in  the  end  its  defeat  will  prove  a  blessing  not  only  to  the 
farmers  of  my  district  but  to  the  farmers  of  the  nation. 
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I  have  not  had  time  to  speak  on  the  constutionalty  of  the  bill.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  go  into  all  the  details  as  fully  as  I  wished  to  do,  but  for 
these  reasons  and  others  not  mentioned  I  shall  vote  against  this  measure 
and  shall  vote  for  the  Aswell  bill  upon  the  motion  to  recommit. 

THE  McNAKY-HAUGEN  BILL 
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The  passage  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  was  the  result  of  the 
extended  and  intensive  agitation  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress growing  out  of  overextension  during  and  after  the  war  and  the  sub- 
sequent world-wide  decline  of  prices.  There  is  no  question  that  farmers 
have  suffered  heavily,  that  there  is  a  real  agricultural  problem.  In  a 
certain  sense,  agriculture  lost  the  war.  The  problem  has  been  to  secure 
wise  action  rather  than  quick.  We  do  not  believe  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  represents  wise  legislation,  from  the  long-term  viewpoint  of  American 
farmers. 

With  the  veto  of  the  bill  by  the  President,  the  agitation  enters  now 
upon  a  different  phase.  During  the  past  three  years  the  difficulties  of  the 
backers  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  have  been  largely  with  farmers  and 
farm  organizations.  Farmers  and  their  representatives,  both  technical 
and  political,  have  been  of  divers  opinions  on  remedial  measures.  But 
the  passage  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  indicates  that,  for  the  moment,  for 
political  purposes  at  least,  spoken  farm  opinion — outside  of  the  schools 
of  agriculture — has  become  united  in  favor  of  one  type  of  procedure. 
Both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  the  bill  passed  by  substantial  ma- 
jorities. Roughly  speaking,  the  change  in  votes  by  which  defeat  in  the 
early  summer  of  1926  was  converted  into  passage  in  February,  1927,  was 
accomplished  by  conversions  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
southern  states. 

Party  lines  were  scarcely  in  evidence,  outside  of  the  partisan  desire 
of  some  Democrats  to  embarrass  the  administration.  With  the  switch- 
ing over  of  representatives  and  senators  from  agriculturally  minded 
states,  however,  enough  votes  were  not  in  hand  to  pass  the  bill  over  the 
veto.  The  future  tactics  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  if  they  decide 
to  continue  political  agitation,  must  therefore  be  directed  to  the  cities, 
and  in  general  to  consumers  in  the  wage-earning  urban  class.  We  do  not 
believe  that  farmers  will  convert  urban  consumers  to  the  McNary-Haugen 
scheme;  rather,  we  believe  that  farmers  will  themselves  arrive  at  a  dif- 
ferent view. 

The  turning  point  in  the  legislative  course  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill 
was  connected  with  the  price  decline  of  the  bumper  crop  of  cotton  and 
with  the  difficulties  of  prominent  tobacco  cooperative  associations,  to- 
gether with  the  bringing  in  of  several  prominent  northern  Republican 
politicians.     Having  made  the  bill  acceptable  to  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
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growers,  even  though  inconsistently,  enough  votes  were  secured  to  reverse 
the  negative  congressional  action.  The  insistence  of  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  gross  return  for  farm  pro- 
ducts in  1926,  according  to  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture, 
was  approximately  a  billion  dollars  less  than  in  1925.  This,  despite  the 
co-existense  of  decline  in  the  all-commodity  wholesale  index  number,  was 
interpreted  to  forecast,  or  at  least  suggest,  a  relapse  of  agriculture  to  the 
low  state  of  1921-23. 

The  political  tactics  displayed  in  the  agitation  for  the  McNary-Haugen 
scheme  call  to  mind  the  movements  for  greenback  currency,  free  silver, 
populism  and  the  non-partisan  league.  It  has  been  widely  contended  that 
agriculture  is  due  to  receive  the  benefits  of  class  legislation,  just  as  other 
forms  of  industry  were  alleged  to  have  received  them.  As  an  illustration, 
it  was  argued  that  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  would  mean  for  agriculture 
something  like  what  the  federal  reserve  system  has  meant  for  banking. 
The  analogy  is  far-fetched;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  comparison  being 
made  both  by  men  who  understand  the  federal  reserve  system  and  by 
those  who  do  not. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  grange  and  a  number  of  successful  cooperative 
associations  refused  to  indorse  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  the  advocates  of 
that  measure  have  displayed  a  sharp,  intolerant  attitude  toward  opposi- 
tion. Again  and  again  it  was  contended  in  Congress  that  this  measure 
was  the  only  measure  farmers  wished;  that  farmers  alone  were  entitled 
to  have  worthwhile  opinions  on  the  state  of  agriculture;  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  other  classes  to  accede  to  farmers'  desires  and  accept  such 
legislation  as  they  proposed.  One  would  infer  from  the  discussions  that 
the  national  and  international  relations  of  trade  in  agricultural  products 
were  comprehensible  only  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  raising  of  those 
products;  that  dirt  farming  in  itself,  and  it  alone,  made  for  understanding 
of  the  economic  problems  of  agriculture.  In  reply  to  the  allegation  that 
bankers  decided  on  banking  legislation,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
countryside  bankers  have  at  no  time  determined  legislation  on  banking, 
which  has  instead  been  the  results  of  the  intensive  study  of  a  relatively 
small  group  of  men.  To  say  that  there  is  no  expert  knowledge  of  farming 
outside  of  the  occupational  class  is  absurd. 

Frequently  enough  in  Congress  were  heard  expressions  of  political  des- 
pair. Something  had  to  be  done  for  agriculture;  since  this  seemed  to  be 
what  farmers  wished,  this  was  the  thing  to  do.  This  would  be  an  experi- 
ment, but  it  was  up  to  the  government  to  conduct  such  experiments.  This 
might  not  be  economically  sound,  but  for  other  classes  many  things  had 
been  done  the  economic  soundness  of  which  was  equally  insecure.  There 
was  no  way  of  knowing  how  this  would  work,  but  nevertheless  there 
should  be  a  willingness  to  let  the  farmers  try  it.  Such  were  the  expres- 
sions heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Not  a  few  men  seemed  ready  to  do 
anything  because  something  had  to  be  done.  Thus,  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  became  the  last  political  resort  of  a  disagreement  between  country 
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and  city,  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  opponents  had  nothing  to  offer 
around   which  opposition  could  effectively  rally. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  due  to  the  willingess 
of  the  advocates  to  treat  with  divergent  groups  on  the  basis  of  political 
expediency.  Last  year  the  supporters  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  voted 
against  the  Fess  bill;  this  year  they  took  over  bodily  the  central  feature 
of  the  Fess  bill — loans  to  cooperatives — and  incorporated  it  into  their 
own  measure.  Most  surprising  of  all  was  the  inclusion,  almost  at  the  last 
moment  and  without  general  debate,  of  a  scheme  of  price  insurance  on 
the  crop,  to  be  guaranteed  in  some  way  by  the  government,  with  prem- 
iums collected  in  some  way  from  growers. 

In  view  of  the  paucity  of  actuarial  experience  with  price  insurance  on 
crops,  the  wording  of  the  bill  is  nebulous  to  a  degree.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  adopted  to  provide  a  loophole  for  the  south  through 
which  growers  might  escape  the  payment  of  an  equalization  fee  on  cotton; 
certainly  that  would  have  been  the  probable  outcome.  In  short,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  equalization  fee  got  their  measure  through  Congress  by 
including  a  scheme  for  loans  to  cooperatives  and  another  scheme  for 
price  insurance — with  the  probable  result,  in  effect,  if  the  bill  had  become 
law,  of  sidetracking  the  equalization  fee. 

It  is  argued  that  the  bill  does  nothing  more  for  agriculture  than  the 
tariff  has  done  for  manufacturers.  This  is  far-fetched  and  inexact.  The 
McNary-Haugen  bill  was  designed  to  make  agriculture  remunerative  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  industry.  Behind  the 
tariff  wall,  industries  compete,  unless  they  operate  in  illegal  restraint  of 
trade.  But  under  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  agricultural  producers  would 
not  compete  with  one  another  behind  the  tariff  wall;  instead,  the  objective 
of  the  bill  would  be  to  place  them  all  in  a  par  position.  In  this  sense  the 
bill  undertook  to  raise  prices  in  a  manner  never  contemplated  under 
tariff  legislation. 

We  have  a  plethora  of  commissions.  Reading  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  scanning  the  field  of  operations,  one  must  conclude  that  the  task  of 
the  proposed  Farm  Board  would  be  Herculean  in  extent  and  ineffable  in 
complexity.  Compared  with  the  proposed  Farm  Board,  the  work  of  the 
federal  trade  commission  and  of  the  tariff  commission  would  seem  to  be 
child's  play.  If  the  proposed  Farm  Board  could  accomplish  no  more 
proportionally  than  has  been  accomplished  by  the  federal  trade  com- 
mission and  the  tariff  commission,  the  result  would  be  lamentable  indeed 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  producers  and  consumers.  If  it  were  decided 
to  have  the  proposed  operations  undertaken,  this  were  best  done  under 
a  cabinet  officer  and  not  by  a  new  and  separate  board. 

Eminent  authorities  have  doubted  the  constitutionality  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Indeed,  two  of  the  most  prominent  authorities  on 
constitutional  law  in  the  Senate — leaders  in  the  opposing  parties — 
Borah  of  Idaho,  and  Walsh  of  Montana — opposed  the  bill  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.     The  remark  was  frequently  heard   around   the  halls   of 
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Congress  that  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  should  not 
deter  Senators  and  Representatives  from  voting  for  it;  constitutionality 
was  a  matter  for  the  courts.  At  one  stroke,  pass  the  bill  and  pass  the  buck 
to  the  courts!  Indeed,  it  was  suggested  that  an  opportune  course  of 
political  expediency  for  the  President  would  be  to  sign  the  bill  and 
leave  it  to  the  courts  to  be  declared  unconstitutional.  Since  a  decision 
from  the  highest  court  could  hardly  be  expected  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
next  national  election,  the  bare  expediency  of  such  a  course  was  obvious, 
but  the  President  wisely  chose  to  disregard  it. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  singularly  free 
of  artifical  controls  of  commodities.  Export  taxes,  by  means  of  which 
many  countries  control  commodities,  are  unconstitutional  with  us.  We 
are  quite  unfamiliar  with  bounties  and  subsides.  In  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  was  contemplated,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  in  a  notable  sense, 
a  control  both  in  the  price  and  in  the  merchandise  of  objects  of  commerce. 
Despite  comparisons  with  the  tariff,  restriction  of  immigration,  fixing  of 
railway  rates  and  agreements  with  labor  unions,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  objective  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  was  the  setting  up  of  govern- 
mental control  over  a  commodity,  and  was  so  much  of  an  innovation  as 
to  deserve  the  name  "revolutionary."  Nor  did  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment was  to  operate  through  cooperatives  change  the  essential  character 
of  the  procedure. 

Finally,  foreign  complications  are  to  be  considered.  As  a  rule,  when 
we  are  attending  to  our  own  business  it  is  not  of  direct  importance  but 
only  of  secondary  interest  to  inquire  what  foreign  countries  may  think 
of  our  actions.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  case  is  different, 
because  we  have  protested  against  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  artificial 
control  of  commodities  in  foreign  countries.  For  us  now  to  undertake 
such  control  over  the  prices  and  marketing  of  farm  products  as  would 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  different  price  levels  for  these  products  at 
home  and  abroad  would  certainly  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency in  our  objections  to  artificial  controls  on  the  part  of  other  countries. 
We  keep  vigilant  guard  against  the  dumping  of  goods  in  the  United  States 
by  foreign  countries;  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  the  countercharge  that 
operations  under  the  McNary-Haugen  act  might  be  construed  by  foreign 
countries  as  dumping. 
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PREFACE 

I  wish,  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  with  which  the  publishers 
have  sent  us  review  copies  for  this  bulletin. 

Outlines  for  the  individual  papers  have  not  been  provided; 
in  a  few  cases  there  is  a  paragraph  of  suggestions.  A  paper  on 
a  travel  subject  is  so  easy  to  organize,  particularly  when  the  ma- 
terial at  hand  is  restricted,  that  such  guides  would  be  found  su- 
perfluous. The  readers  are  advised  to  utilize  as  many  anecdotes 
as  possible.  In  case  the  club  is  not  interested  in  certain  of  the 
countries  visited  it  is  suggested  that  they  concentrate  for  several 
meetings  on  one  of  the  more  popular  lands.,  In  such  a  case  the 
additional  books  listed  will  be  useful. 

U.  T.  H. 


FOREWORD 

When  you  and  I  go  traveling  what  do  we  wish  to  see?  Prob- 
ably we  fool  ourselves,  before  we  start,  that  we  shall  see  and  ap- 
preciate everything :  the  foreign  country's  art — if  there  is  any — 
the  country's  past  and  all  the  sights  it  has  to  show.  Then,  after 
we  arrive,  we  gradually  discover  that  art  galleries  bore  us  because 
we  are  not  artists;  the  old  houses  and  the  museums  of  the  past 
are  not  quite  so  interesting  as  we  pictured  because  we  know  no 
history ;  and  lastly,  and  equally  tragic,  even  the  manuf acturies 
and  industries  tire  us,  because  we  are  not  economists.  When  we 
return  home  we  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  have  profited  in  one 
way  only :  we  can  say  to  the  world  at  large  "I  have  been  abroad." 
There  comes  to  my  mind,  if  I  may  indulge  in  personalities,  a 
certain  American  family,  wholesome  indeed,  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  and  grown  daughter.  We  met  in  a  London  hotel  and  I 
happened  to  ask  them  whether  they  had  seen  the  Forth  bridge,  one 
of  the  finest  engineering  feats  in  Great  Britain,  over  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  The  father  was  certain  they  had  not  seen  it,  but  daugh- 
ter soon  convinced  him.  "Don't  you  remember,  father,  that  ter- 
ribly rough  auto  trip  ?  What  we  saw  then  was  the  Forth  bridge." 
Perhaps  our  fatal  American  tendency  to  remember  the  roads  and 
not  the  sights  may  be  traced  to  the  speed  of  our  summer  travel. 
We  are  impressed  with  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  the  Euro- 
pean roads  because  we  spend  most  of  our  time  on  them.  To  cover 
England,  France,  and  Italy  in  even  sixty  days  is  bound  to  make 
us  familiar  with  the  railways  and  highways  and  very  little  else. 

This  brings  us  to  the  value  of  travel  books.  If  they  are  Avell 
written  they  introduce  us  to  that  small  amount  of  history  and 
those  few  pages  of  art  history  which  we  sorely  need..  Xot  in  a 
dose  which  is  distasteful  or  likely  to  render  us  pedantic.  But  best 
of  all  they  tell  us  about  the  people.  Their  writers  have  had  a 
year  or  more  in  each  country,  time  to  talk  to  the  peasants  and 
simple  folk,  time  to  learn  the  country's  language  and  its  customs. 
We,  the  readers,  appreciate  best  those  things  with  which  we  have 
most  contact,  and  what  can  they  be  but  people,  for  we  are  people 
ourselves  and  even  the  selfish  man  has  an  interest  there?  If  we 
really  knew  these  foreign  peoples  and  they  knew  us  would  there 


be  need  of  armies  and  navies  ?  A  wise  observer  once  remarked  that 
instead  of  munitions,  battleships,  and  guns,  we  should  spend  our 
money  on  long  trips  abroad.  There  is  a  flaw  in  that  scheme,  for 
one  rascally  innkeeper  could  then  start  an  international  war !  The 
books  for  this  program  have  been  chosen,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
from  those  that  give  the  spirit  of  the  folk  and  not  from  among 
the  guidebooks. 

If  the  travel  book  is  our  first  introduction  to  a  country  we  de- 
mand another  thing.  We  can  get  our  best  enjoyment  from  the 
book  only  if  the  author  has  our  background  and  knows  the  things 
we  know.  It  is  even  preferable  that  he  approach  the  country  for 
the  first  time  himself  and  gradually  initiate  us  as  he  goes.  To  me 
the  book  is  best  if  it  is  based  upon  a  diary.  The  new  exotic  touches, 
the  broad  and  subtle  differences  between  our  life  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  say — in  Timbuktu — should  be  brought  home 
to  us  as  the  writer  first  sees  them.  What  can  we  glean  from 
a  book  written  on  China  by  a  Chinaman,  or  from  another  on 
Persia  by  a  Russian?  We  have  violated  this  rule  of  nationality 
but  twice.  One  of  our  writers  is  an  Englishman  visiting  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico ;  another  is  a  Dutchman — but  what  a 
Dutchman ! — the  great  novelist,  the  late  Louis  Couperus.  Can  we 
not  call  him  international?  Occasionally  too  a  traveler  has  been 
able  to  spend  many  years  in  a  land  and  still  keep  his  freshness  of 
observation.  Such  is  Chatfield-Taylor,  whose  little  book  on  Spain 
has  seemed  more  selective  than  its  rivals.  These  are  mere  ex- 
ceptions that  prove  the  rule.  Of  course  we  also  demand  good  judg- 
ment from  the  American  traveler.  It  was  the  fashion  before  the 
Great  War  for  him  to  see  everything  in  an  inferior  light  when 
contrasted  with  his  own  country.,  I  make  a  dividing  line  of  the 
Great  War,  for  many  Americans  feel  more  cosmopolitan  now. 
Charles  Dickens  satirized  this  jingoism  of  ours  years  ago  in  his 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  It  is  true  that  our  industrial  development 
has  reached  a  very  high  point  but  there  are  many  things  that  we 
can  still  learn  from  Europe. 

We  must  enjoy  the  association  with  our  traveling  companion 
and  the  writer  of  a  travel  book  bears  that  relation  to  us.  Some- 
times he  may  be  breezy,  sometimes  sentimental,  and  sometimes 
rigidly  dignified.  This  should  certainly  be  taken  into  account  in 
selecting  a  book  to  study  or  read.    There  is  quite  a  variety  on  this 


program.  We  have  quiet  dignity  in  Chatfield-Taylor,  poetry  and 
vivid  coloring  in  Louis  Couperus,  and  practical  joking  in  Henry 
James  Forman  and  his  victim  ( !),  the  artist,  F.  R.  Gruger.  In- 
teresting to  relate,  the  impression  we  receive  from  Mrs.  Enders  is 
that  she  is  first  and  last  a  devoted  housewife.  Her  remarks  on 
houses  and  housekeeping  in  China  will  have  special  appeal  to  those 
domestically  inclined.  Gordon  MacCreagh  is  a  good  sport ;  William 
T.  Ellis  does  not  say  that  he  is  a  clergyman  but  I  feel  sure  that 
he  must  be.  He  is  most  conversant  with  the  Book  of  Books,  as 
we  should  desire  in  our  companion  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  is  also 
somewhat  philosophical  and  his  book  is  one  of  the  few  we  have 
chosen  where  the  land  described  has  been  visited  many  times. 
William  Beebe  is  a  naturalist  and  he  will  appeal  particularly  to 
one  who  has  a  fondness  for  birds  and  the  great  woods.  We  could 
go  on  much  further  in  these  characterizations.  I  doubt  if  it  will 
be  necessary,  however,  for  we  have  picked  our  authors  carefully 
and,  none  of  them  should  get  upon  our  nerves. 

U.  T.  Holmes 
August,  1927. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL 

FIEST  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:     Great  Britain 

Special  Reference: 

Touring  Great  Britain,  by  Robert  Shackleton.     Penn  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Philadelphia,   347pp. 

Although  the  tour  that  is  the  subject  of  this  delightful  book  was 
made  in  1913,  the  places  visited  are  almost  entirely  the  ancient 
and  historical  towns  which  have  changed  but  little  in  the  centuries. 
They  are  no  different  now  than  when  Mr.  Shackleton  and  his 
party  visited  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  is  the  model 
of  their  Ford  car  which  appears  quite  prominently  in  some  of  the 
illustrations  and  is  somewhat  more  ungainly  than  the  model  of 
1927! 

The  atmosphere  of  this  book  is  contented,  dignified,  and  cultured, 
The  author's  knowledge  of  English  and  American  history,  as  well 
as  literature,  is  deep  and  his  appreciation  keen.  No  interesting 
detail  is  overlooked.  As  he  so  frequently  points  out,  the  fact  that 
the  trip  was  made  by  motor  made  many  remote  and  unexploited 
scenes  accessible.  Mr.  Shackleton  has  a  great  facility  for  word- 
pictures  of  the  scenery  through  which  they  passed.  The  scent  of 
hawthorn  and  wild  roses  is  in  our  nostrils  throughout  southern 
England,  with  the  tang  of  the  salt  sea-breeze..  As  we  journey 
north,  across  the  Yorkshire  moors,  and  on  over  the  border  into 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  we  are  quite  uplifted  by  the  bracing  air 
perfumed  with  heather  and  haunted  by  the  nearness  of  the  sea. 
Mr.  Shackleton  is  always  alert  to  note  the  changes  in  the  houses 
and  the  countrysides  as  they  journey  north — an  unimportant  de- 
tail, you  say,  but  necessary  to  secure  a  perfect  picture  of  the  "tight 
little  isle"  and  its  amazing  variety.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
descriptions  of  the  inns  in  which  they  found  their  night  lodgings. 
How  stereotyped  are  our  American  hotels,  large  and  small ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  divide  this  book  sharply  into  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion.     The   author   does   emphasize   the   numerous   cathedrals 


visited  and  estimates  their  artistic  value  as  well  as  their  historical 
interest.  He  is  likewise  interested  in  castles  and  lesser  mansions, 
both  those  in  ruins  and  those  carefully  tended  and  occupied.  He 
often  includes,  too,  interesting  anecdotes  about  past  and  present 
tenants  thereof.  So  much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  English 
countryside  that  it  must  furnish  the  third  topic. 

First  Paper:    The  Cathedral  Towns. 

By 

Second  Paper:     The  Castles  and  Country  Houses. 

By 

Third  Paper:    The  English  Countryside  and  its  People. 

By 

Collateral  readings: 

Here  is  England,  by  Marion  Balderston.  Robert  McBride  and  Co., 
240pp.  This  describes  a  journey  by  motor  along  Chaucer's  route 
from  London   to  Canterbury. 

Round  About  Canterbury,  by  Charles  S.  Brooks.  Harcourt  Brace 
and  Co.,  346pp.  This  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  the  above; 
but  the  author  is  too  anxious  to  be  funny. 

As  it  is  in  England,  by  Albert  B.  Osborne.  Robert  McBride  and  Co., 
296pp.  A  rather  sober  account  of  Cornwall,  the  Shakespeare 
country,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Lake  district. 

The  Homeland  of  English  Authors,  by  Ernest  H.  Rann.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton,  44pp.  A  few  of  the  notable  writers  whose  homes  and  scenes 
of  preference  are  visited  are  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Kingsley,  George 
Eliot,  and  the  Brontes. 

American  Shrines  on  English  Soil,  by  J.  F.  Muirhead.  Macmillan 
Co.,  183  pp.  The  homes  of  the  Franklin  and  Washington 
families,  the  birthplaces  of  William  Penn,  Elihu  Yale,  and  John 
Eliot  are  all  visited.  Several  shrines  of  the  Great  War  where 
the  American  flag  still  hangs  beside  the  British  flag  are  also 
included. 

Where  Traditions  Linger,  by  Allan  Fea.  Lippincott,  301pp.  This 
is  an  Englishman's  account  of  many  out  of  the  way,  though 
charming,  spots  in  his  own  land.    The  trip  was  taken  before  1914. 
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SECOND  MEETING 
Date Place 

General   Topic:     Ireland 

Special  Reference: 

Here's  Ireland,  by   Harold   Speakman.     Dodd,   Mead   and 
Company,  353pp. 

We  could  not  include  the  Emerald  Isle  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  Great  Britain,  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Free  State 
might  have  felt  annoyed,  Ireland  has  a  spirit  and  an  atmosphere 
all  her  own.  In  this  book  we  travel  about  with  that  charming 
writer  Harold  Speakman  and  his  "wee  horse  Grania."  He  chose 
a  donkey  rather  than  an  automobile  or  a  railway  train  because  it 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  people,  and  people  are  our  specialty.  We 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  mirth  and 
mournfulness  of  Ireland.  Without  the  slightest  effort  we  absorb 
a  clear  idea  of  the  political  situation  as  it  is  today,  and  we  carry 
away,  in  our  mind's  eye,  numerous  lovely  bits  of  Irish  landscape. 
We  understand  better  the  peasant  from  having  traveled  about 
with  Speakman,  and  yet  we  do  not  fail  to  have  many  a  brief,  though 
vivid,  meeting  with  the  celebrities  of  the  land.  This  journey  was 
made  in  the  summer  of  1925. 

First  Paper:    Through  the  Irish  Free  State. 

By 

Second  Paper:    Ulster. 

By 

Third  Paper:     Celebrities  of  Ireland. 

By- 
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THIRD  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:     France 

Special  References: 

Touring  Through  France,  by  Elizabeth  Shackleton.     The 

Penn  Publishing  Company,  400pp. 
On  the  Slope  of  Montmartre,  by  William  Wallace  Erwin. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  155pp. 

The  first  is  a  companion  volume  to  Touring  Great  Britain,  but 
the  trip  was  made  eleven  years  later  (in  1924)  by  Elizabeth 
Shackleton  and  one  woman  companion.  This  time  the  Ford  was 
brought  from  America  and  transported  back  again.  We  wonder 
why  Robert  Shackleton's  scheme  of  buying  one  abroad  and  then 
selling  it  was  not  considered  practicable. 

The  countryside,  or  what  we  call  the  provinces,  of  France,  has 
always  been  neglected.  French  literature  until  the  19th  century 
was  the  literature  of  Paris;  most  Frenchmen  who  won  to  fame 
immediately  settled  there.  Balzac  and  George  Sand  were  pioneers 
in  the  presentation  of  the  provinces  to  the  literary  world,  and  even 
now  Paris  is  the  Mecca  towards  which  the  tourist  first  bends  his 
steps.  As  a  result  the  great  city  has  become  cosmopolitan — the 
capital  of  the  world.  It  is  no  place  to  go  to  learn  the  French 
language,  nor  is  one  so  apt  here  to  come  upon  the  true  French 
types,  the  men  who  have  built  the  French  nation.  Those  humble 
folk  are  more  inclined  to  stay  at  home,  till  their  fields,  and  leave 
their  capital  city  to  the  adventurous,  the  foreigners,  and  the  gov- 
ernment. When  they  go  to  town  they  are  content  with  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Rennes,  Caen,  or  Reims,  their  provincial  centers.  If 
one  wishes  to  study  the  French  and  their  language  let  him  go 
among  them  and  praise  his  opportunities. 

We  have  not  omitted  Paris.  Such  a  crime  would  have  been 
high  treason  on  the  part  of  one  who  loves  that  city  devotedly.  But 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  world  in  itself  and  we  shall  leave  it  to  the 
third  paper  when  the  readers  already  have  an  idea  of  the  nation 
proper.  The  books  on  Paris  are  legion.  Thousands  of  literary 
men  and  women  spend  a  year  or  so  there,  and  it  occurs  to  hundreds 
of  them  to  write  of  their  experiences  in  an  attic,  or  on  Montpar- 
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nasse.  I  nearly  attempted  such  a  work  myself.  I  was  silenced  by 
a  mere  glance  at  the  competition..  They  are  so  used  to  foreigners 
in  this  glorious  city  that  interpreters  line  the  shops,  and,  in 
tourist  seasons,  occupy  the  street  corners.  It  is  as  easy  to  use 
English  as  it  is  to  polish  up  one's  French,  and  perhaps  easier.  Do 
not  accuse  me  of  exaggeration.  I  am  referring  to  those  quarters 
where  the  foreigners  congregate.  I  once  met  a  lady  of  some  wealth 
who  had  been  resident  in  France  for  ten  years  and  who  could 
not  express  herself  in  the  language  of  the  country.  But  if  one  goes 
aside  from  the  path  of  least  resistance,  one  may  become  acquainted 
with  that  character,  the  true  Parisian.  The  Parisian  Frenchman 
is  flippant  and,  he  is  knowing.  Is  it  not  significant  that  Paris 
has  started  every  civil  war  that  France  has  had?  Mr.  William 
Wallace  Irwin,  a  friend  of  William  Beebe,  stayed  in  France  after 
the  War.  He  has  given  us  a  series  of  forty-two  sketches  of  the 
Parisian  as  he  really  is.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  show  us  the 
museum  sites.  If  the  reader  desires  to  include  them  he  or  she  will 
find  the  necessary  references  in  the  collateral  reading. 

First  Paper:    From  Cherbourg  to  Rocamadour. 

By 

Second  Paper:    Bordeaux  to  Cherbourg  and  Home. 

By 

Third  Paper:    Paris  and  the  Parisians. 

By- 

Suggestions:  The  readers  should  discuss  their  topics  as  though 
they  had  been  with  Elizabeth  Shackleton  and  her  friend.  Where  one 
has  to  cover  so  much  territory  in  two  papers  this  will  make  an  easier 
form. 

Collateral  readings: 

France;  Her  People  and  Her  Spirit,  by  Laurence  Jerrold.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.     This  is  a  scholarly  essay  on  the  country. 

Paris  on  Parade,  by  Robert  Forrest  Wilson.  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany; 356pp.  A  lengthy  but  excellent  description  of  Parisian 
life. 
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A  Wanderer  in  Paris,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
One  of  the  most  usable  books  for  a  description  of  the  anti- 
quities and  art  treasures. 

Along  the  Rivieras  of  France  and  Italy,  by  Gordon  Home.  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  318pp. 

The  Spell  of  France,  by  Caroline  Atwater  Mason.  L.  C.  Page  and 
Company,  417pp.  This  is  concerned  only  with  southern  France 
— the  Midi;    the  trip  was  made   in  about  1911. 

France  From  Sea  to  Sea,  by  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs.    McBride,  378pp. 

Regarding  the  French,  by  Moma  Clarke.     McBride,  229pp. 
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FOURTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:     Germany 

Special  Reference: 

Vagabonding  Through  Changing  Germany,  by  Harry  A. 
Franck.    The  Century  Co.,  358pp. 

Authors  appear  to  be  unaware  of  our  present-day  interest  in 
Germany.  Search  as  we  may  through  the  book  lists  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  current  book  of  travel  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
great  country  beyond  the  Rhine.  I  know  of  several  cases  this 
summer  (1927)  where  German  travel  tours  have  outbid  the 
French  for  popularity;  this  would  be  some  proof  of  our  growing 
interest. 

Mr.  Franck  entered  Germany  immediately  after  the  War.  His 
picture  is  one  of  a  starving  country,  subdued  but  beginning  its 
reconstruction.  He  is  careful  to  warn  us  not  to  be  too  prejudiced 
and  to  consider  the  poor  German  people  as  deceived  by  their 
rulers.  Is  this  our  viewpoint  of  today?  The  old  war  hatred  has 
considerably  diminished ;  intelligent  folk  no  longer  consider  the 
unfortunate  Hohenzollern  dynasty  as  one  of  devils  incarnate. 
Force  of  circumstances  can  make  "fiends"  of  us  all.  The  Ersatz 
foods  and  automobile  tires  have  long  since  disappeared  and  Ger- 
many has  regained  much  of  her  industrial  supremacy  throughout 
the  world.  What  is  this  new  Germany  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  war  famished  country  of  1919 — from  the  prosperous  empire 
of  1913? 

The  war  brought  a  complete  change  in  the  class  systems  of 
Germany.  The  people  with  small  invested  incomes  lost  everything 
when  the  Socialist  government  repudiated  the  public  debt;  they 
have  been  reduced  to  dire  poverty.  There  are  many  industrials, 
newly  rich.  Radical  groups  have  more  voice.  Many  of  the  Spart- 
acists  or  Communists,  as  well  as  sympathizers  with  the  old  regime, 
have  left  the  country.  The  French  Foreign  Legion  is  now  forty- 
five  per  cent  German !  The  election  of  Von  Hindenburg  to  the 
presidency  was  a  master  stroke  of  policy.  He  is  able  to  check  the 
ravages  of  the  extreme  left  and  simultaneously  the  Republicans  are 
appeased  by  his  form  of  government. 
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First  Paper:     The  German  People. 

By 

Second  Paper:     Berlin  and  Mechlenburg. 

By 

Third  Paper:    Vagabonding  Through  Bavaria  and  to  Weimar 
(Thuringia.) 

By 

Suggestions:  In  the  first  paper  the  reader  should  include  the 
German  attitude  towards  the  Army  of  Occupation,  the  reception  of 
Americans  in  Berlin,  the  anti-Semitic  feeling,  etc. 

Collateral  readings: 

The  Old  and  the  New  Germany,  by  John   Firman   Coar.     Knopf 

(1923),  276pp.    This  is  more  of  a  political  science  and  economic 

treatise.    It  is  quite  readable. 
In  the  Footprints  of  Heine,  by  Henry  James  Forman.     Houghton, 

256pp.     This  dates  back  to  1910.     It  is  beautifully  written  but  is 

almost  too  poetical  and  diffuse. 
German  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  by  William  Harbutt  Dawson. 

Putnam,   317pp.     Although   this   appeared   as   early   as    1901,   it 

presents  a  good  picture  of  Germany  under  the  old  government. 
New  World,  by  Isaiah  Bowman.    World  Book  Company. 
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FIFTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:     Central  Europe 

Special  Reference: 

Sailing  Across  Europe,  by  Negley  Farson.,     The  Century 
Company,  354pp. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the  readers  of  this  book  will  ever 
duplicate  such  an  unusual  and  fascinating  trip  by  river  and  canal 
from  Holland  to  the  Black  Sea.  Only  experienced  and  intrepid 
travelers  could  have  coped  with  the  difficulties  involved.  But 
fortunately  Mr.  Farson  has  a  facile  pen,  and  in  a  conversational 
and  delightful  style  he  has  written  this  joyous  story.  It  reveals 
the  parts  of  Central  Europe  not  generally  haunted  by  tourists — 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Jugo-Slavia — 
viewed  from  an  angle  less  conventional  and  therefore  more  in- 
teresting than  the  average. 

"The  Flame,"  a  twenty-six  foot  boat,  had  for  its  crew  the  writer 
and  his  wife,  two  hard  working  Chicagoans  away  for  a  trip  on 
as  little  money  as  possible.  Any  more  information  would  give 
away  the  story ;  the  reader  will  not  wish  to  lay  this  book  down. 

First  Paper:     The  "Flame"  and  the  Waterways  it  Followed. 

By 

Second  Paper:    From  Aschaffenburg  to  Budapest. 

By 

Third  Paper:    The  Terrible  Balkans. 

By 

Collateral  readings: 

Czecho-Slovakia,  by  Jessie  Mothersole.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
296pp.  This  is  a  book  which  gives  not  only  a  vivid  picture  but 
also  the  history  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  illustrations,  in  color 
and  black  and  white,  would  furnish  a  fascinating  quarter  of  an 
hour  if  projected  through  a  trans-lux  machine.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some book. 
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Over  the  Hills  of  Ruthenia,  by  Henry  Baerlein.  Boni  and  Liveright, 
255pp.  Many  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  this  little  country. 
It  is  adjacent  to  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Greater  Roumania,  by  Charles  Upson  Clark.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany, 476pp.  This  is  interesting  but  it  borders  on  the  guidebook. 

First  Time  in  History,  by  Anna  Louise  Strong.  Boni  and  Live- 
right,  249pp.  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  Soviet  Russia  by  a  wo- 
man who  is  a  sympathizer.  The  present  reviewer  does  not  agree 
with  her  stand  but  perhaps  readers  will  find  it  interesting  to 
study  her  side  of  the  question. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:     The  Bible  Lands 

Special  Reference: 

Bible  Lands  Today,  by  William  T.  Ellis.    Appleton,  460pp. 

Mr.  Ellis  writes  of  Bible  Lands  today  but  he  also  helps  us  to  see 
them  as  they  appeared  to  Paul,  to  Jesus,  and  to  the  patriarchs  of 
Israel.  After  knowing  this  book  we  can  read  our  Bibles  with 
clearer  understanding;  hundreds  of  word-pictures  in  the  Book  of 
Books  will  become  vivid  and.  full  of  meaning  for  us.  At  the  same 
time  our  sense  of  the  depths  and  the  vitality  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  increased  one  hundred-fold. 

In  addition  to  this  fascinating  reconstruction  of  the  Bible  Lands 
of  two  thousand  years  ago  the  author  gives  some  very  valuable 
information  on  their  political  and.  social  condition  at  the  present 
d.ay.  This  is  not  a  book  one  can  read  hastily.  Although  the 
style  is  thoroughly  readable  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  informa- 
tion that  the  reader  will  want  to  assimilate.  As  Mr.  Ellis  says, 
the  best  way  to  sightsee  is  to  go  in  quest  of  a  special  object — 
"then  all  the  baggage  of  incidental  knowledge  that  one  can  carry 
will  be  acquired  by  the  way."  This  baggage  grows  very  consider- 
able. 

First  Paper:    In  the  Footsteps  of  Paul. 

By 

Second  Paper:     The  Holy  Land  in  Bible  Times. 

By 

Third  Paper:    Unrest  in  the  Near  East. 

By 

Suggestions:  The  third  paper  should  deal  with  Zionism  and  other 
phases  of  life  in  Palestine  today,  as  well  as  with  Egypt. 

Collateral  reading: 

Beyond  the  Bosphorus,  by  Lady  Dorothy  Mills.  Little,  Brown, 
224pp.  An  account  of  the  author's  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  the  Holy  Land. 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:     Italy 

Special  References : 

The  Italy  of  the  Italians,  by  E.  E.  P.  Vincent.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company,  239pp. 

Grecian  Italy,  by  Henry  James  Forman.  Boni  and  Live- 
right,  190pp. 

Ln  and  About  Rome,  by  Colin  R.  Coote.  Robert  M.  McBride 
and  Company,  161pp. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  do  justice  to  Italy !  Proof  of  it  is  that  we 
could  find  no  one  book  that  was  entirely  satisfactory;  we  had  to 
choose  three.  The  average  American  thinks  of  Italy  as  a  unit 
with  the  same  types  of  inhabitants  throughout  who  speak  the 
language  of  Dante  or  the  language  of  the  corner  shoemaker..  All 
cultivated  Italians  speak  uniformly  but  the  rest  use  a  variety  of 
dialects  which  number  around  a  thousand,  and  many  of  these 
dialects  are  still  Greek,  Albanian,  and  Arabic.  The  Greeks  colon- 
ized southern  Italy  and  Sicily  and  their  language  is  not  lost  there. 
The  Arabs  made  settlements  on  Sicily  and  on  Malta ;  their  Chris- 
tian descendants  have  kept  the  linguistic  heritage.  The  Italians  of 
the  north  have  much  Germanic  blood,  dating  back  through  the 
ages,  and  they,  occasionally  fair  or  red  headed,  scorn  their  brothers 
of  the  south.  An  Italian  mother's  advice  to  her  daughter  is 
always  "Do  not  marry  a  southerner"  and  that  means  anybody  to 
the  south,  no  matter  how  close.  The  Calabrese  in  the  toe  of  the 
boot  has  no  one  left  to  scorn;  even  the  Sicilian  despises  him. 

Mr.  Eorman  gives  a  picture  of  Grecian  Italy:  chiefly  Calabria 
and  Sicily.  He  follows  the  plan  of  seeking  the  sites  of  the  Greek 
colonies  of  ancient  glories,  the  cities  which  gave  to  Rome  her  first 
culture.  Alas!  how  the  times  have  fallen.  The  reader  must  not 
be  deceived.  Mr.  Forman  loves  this  land  though  he  is  not  averse 
to  pointing  out  dirt  and  desertion  when  he  finds  it. 

Mr.  Vincent  is  an  Englishman  who  set  out  for  Italy  to  observe 
the  Italy  of  the  Italians  and  not  that  of  the  art  galleries  and 
ruins.  On  this  occasion  his  wanderings  were  confined  mostly  to 
the  north,  which  renders  his  book  a  complement  to  that  of  Forman. 
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For  Home  we  had  a  wealth  of  books  to  choose  from.  Many  are 
of  a  high  excellence  but  they  are  concerned  too  much  with  the 
paintings  and  the  sculpture.  In  Rome  we  wish  to  shift  our  view- 
point somewhat  and  study  the  monuments,  but  this  from  a  general 
and  topographical  angle.  Mr.  Coote  has  done  this  well  in  his  few 
simply  written  pages,  introducing  a  considerable  amount  of  history 
and  Roman  legends.  With  all  that  he  does  not  neglect  the  modern 
inhabitant  "who  never  wears  a  new  suit"  (  !)  and  who  "can  live 
on  as  little  as  a  Chinaman."  There  are  several  excursions  to 
points  around  the  city. 

First  Paper:     Northern  Italy. 

By  

Second  Paper:    Rome. 

By 

Third  Paper:    Southern  or  Grecian  Italy. 

By 

Suggestions:  Here  again  the  readers  must  use  selective  processes. 
For  the  first  paper  a  choice  of  three  cities  could  be  made;  viz.,  Crem- 
ona, Venice,  and  Florence,  according  to  the  time  at  one's  disposal. 
For  the  third  paper  something  similar  could  be  done  with,  say  Palermo, 
Syracuse,  and   Sybaris. 

Collateral,  readings: 

A  Wanderer  in  Rome,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  George  H.  Doran  and  Com- 
pany, 237pp.    This  is  Rome  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  art  critic. 

Rome,  by  Edward  Hutton.     The  MacMillan  Company,  337pp. 

Cities  of  Sicily,  by  Edward  Hutton.  Little,  Brown,  and  Company, 
234pp. 

A  Wanderer  in  Florence,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.     Macmillan  Co.,  367pp. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:     Spain 

Special  Reference : 

Tawny  Spain,  by  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor.     Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,   150pp. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  taken  from  Act  I,  scene  1,  of  Shake- 
speare's Love's  Labour  s  Lost. 

In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 
From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 

It  is  the  shortest  book  of  the  program,  chosen  because  of  its 
straightforward  and  selective  presentation  of  one  of  the  most  varie- 
gated countries.  Perhaps  our  readers  will  find  it  too  simple. 
Chatfield-Taylor  (b.  1865)  is  an  American  who  has  divided  his 
time  almost  equally  between  London,  Paris,  Spain,  and  Chicago, 
and  who  now  lives  in  California.  His  contributions  to  the  study 
of  Moliere  and  the  Italian  playwright,  Goldoni,  have  been  widely 
appreciated.  Mr.  Taylor  has  made  five  visits  to  Spain  during  the 
past  twenty  years  and  yet  this  little  book  contains  all  the  freshness 
of  expression  that  we  could  desire.  He  has  caught  the  people  at 
their  daily  tasks  and  in  their  most  familiar  attitudes.  The  lan- 
guage is  brief,  simple,  and,  expressive. 

Spain  has  always  been  a  land  of  "castles"  and  the  marvelous. 
She  may  have  lost  her  colonies  but  her  galleons  and  her  pieces 
of  eight  still  live  in  our  imagination.  And  on  her  feast  days  and 
state  occasions  she  has  preserved  many  of  the  old  costumes  and 
ceremonies  which  so  distinguished  her  in  the  past.  This  is  not  the 
Spain  as  described  by  Taylor.  To  him  lack  of  education  is  illi- 
teracy and  ancient  houses  still  inhabited  mean  filth,  not  memories. 
Perhaps  he  is  right  and  we  should  call  a  spade  a  spade  without  our 
rose  tinted  glasses. 

First  Paper:    The  Spaniard. 

By 

Second  Paper:    Madrid  and  Seville. 

By 
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Third  Paper:    Cordova  and  Granada. 
By         


Suggestions:  Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor's  first  chapter  is  called  the  Span- 
iard, hut  there  he  is  concerned  more  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Spanish 
history.  In  the  first  paper  it  is  intended  that  the  reader  should  discuss 
the  characteristics  and  general  customs  of  the  Spanish  people  as  re- 
vealed throughout  the  whole  book.  If  the  readers  have  the  time  they 
are  strongly  advised  to  consult  for  extra  material  the  books  given 
below. 

Collateral  readings: 

Spain  in  Silhouette,  by  Trowbridge  Hall.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 351pp.  This  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches  with  some  ex- 
cellent illustrations  suitable  for  a  trans-lux  or  projecting  ma- 
chine. 
Royal  Seville,  by  E.  Allison  Peers.  Harper  and  Bros.,  131pp.  A 
charming  book  by  the  best  living  authority  on  Spain  in  England. 
Mr.  Peers  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
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NINTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:     The  West  Indies,  Old  and  New  Mexico 

Special  Reference: 

In  Quest  of  El  Dorado,  by  Stephen  Graham.     Appleton, 
334pp. 

An  Englishman,  Stephen  Graham,  follows  the  route  that  was 
opened  by  Columbus,  English  pirates,  and  certain  Spanish  ex- 
plorers of  four  hundred  odd  years  ago.  He  starts  from  Spain 
but  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  that  country  give  rather  a  distorted 
view;  we  are  not  concerned  with  them  anyway  in  this  present 
topic.  Needless  to  say  Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  and  Cuba  would 
now  astound  their  discoverers.  Mr.  Graham,  being  an  English- 
man, could  be  strictly  neutral  in  his  treatment  of  North  American 
and  West  Indian  relations.  That  there  is  a  problem  in  these  rela- 
tions will  not  astound  us  in  the  light  of  more  recent  events.  The 
picture  of  Mexico  may  perhaps  be  unsympathetic.  Can  we  blame 
Mr.  Graham  when  we  know  that  his  companion,  Wilfrid  Ewart, 
was  shot  there  on  December  31,  1922?  New  Mexico  is  a  Spanish 
speaking  Catholic  colony  which  is  quite  unknown  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  many  things  in  this  book  with  which  it  is  a 
delight  to  make  acquaintance ;  and  chief  among  them  is  the  author, 
Stephen  Graham. 

First  Paper:     The  West  Indies  :     Porto  Rico,  San  Domingo, 
Haiti,  and  Cuba. 

By 

Second  Paper:     New  Mexico:     Santa  Fe  and  the  Indians. 

By 

Third  Paper:     Mexico  and  Panama. 

By 

Remarks:  Mr.  Graham  could  not  resist  writing  several  chapters  on 
the  United  States  and  its  conditions.  These  will,  of  course,  be  omitted 
in  preparing  for  the  program.  I  must  say,  though,  that  they  are 
illuminating.  Mr.  Graham  is  sympathetic  with  our  people  and  our 
country  but  he  tells  a  few  needed  truths  concerning  our  future  needs. 
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Collateral  readings: 

A  Guide  to  the  West  Indies,  by  Frederick  Ober.     Dodd,  Mead  and 

Company,  533pp.    This  is  a  guide  book  pure  and  simple.     It  is  a 

good  one  and  gives  much  exact  information,  if  that  is  desired; 

population,  descriptions  of  monuments;   etc. 
Viva  Mexico,  by  Charles  M.  Flandrau.     Appleton. 
The  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  by  William  L.  Sibert  and 

John  F.  Stevens.    Appleton.    These  men' are  two  of  the  engineers 

who  built  the  Canal. 
Tramping  Through  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  by  Harry  A. 

Franck.     The  Century  Co.,  378pp. 
Zone  Policeman  88,  by  Harry  A.  Franck.     The  Century  Co.,  314pp. 
Roaming   Through  the   West   Indies,   by   Harry   A.    Franck.     The 

Century  Co.,  486pp. 
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TENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:     The  American  Indians  and  "Wild  West" 

Special  Reference: 

Indians  of  the  Enchanted  Desert,  by  Leo  Crane.    Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  364pp. 

Leo  Crane  is  known  to  many  as  a  short  story  writer,  a  writer  of 
tales  of  adventure.  Few  know  him  as  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Moqui  or  Hopi  Indians  in  Arizona  (1911-19),  agent  for  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  (1919-22),  for  the  Sioux  in  South 
Dakota  (1922),  and  for  the  Mohave  and  Chemehuevi  Indians  of 
Arizona  until  his  recent  resignation.  He  went  out  to  the  desert 
on  the  advice  of  his  physician,  inexperienced  in  spite  of  the  Indian 
stories  which  he  had  previously  written.  His  gradual  initiation 
into  the  new  world  of  the  red  man  forms  the  substance  of  this 
book.  He  is  mostly  concerned  with  the  Hopi  Indians,  famous  for 
their  Snake  Dance.  The  unconscious  humor  of  the  Indian  has 
never  been  more  ably  expressed.  Let  me  cite  one  passage  where 
an  old  Sioux  is  comparing  the  Indian  dances  with  jazz.  "We  have 
looked  at  them  both,  O  Eather.  There  may  be  something  wrong 
with  the  Indian's  drum  dance,  but — I  do  not  like  the  white  man's 
fiddle  dance."     (p.  209) 

There  is  a  thesis  to  this  book.  Mr.  Crane  aims  his  shafts  at 
three  useless  types  of  American  humanity:  the  ignorant  bureau- 
crats of  Washington,  unsportsmanlike  tourists  who  think  every- 
thing belongs  to  them  because  they  have  paid  taxes,  and  the  senti- 
mentalists. This  last  is  by  far  the  most  numerous.  To  them  the 
Indian  has  not  changed  since  that  idyllic  life  pictured  in  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha. 

First  Paper:    The  Indian  Agent  and  His  Troubles. 

By 

Second  Paper:    Hopi  Customs. 

By 

Third  Paper:    Bad  Indians. 

By 
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Suggestions:  The  Snake  Dance  should  form  a  large  part  of  the 
second  paper.  In  the  third  narrate  the  difficulties  caused  by  Youkeoma, 
Haske  Nehal,  Bella  Chezzi,  Hostin  Nez.  These  are  typical  of  the 
modern  non-idyllic  Indian.  The  duties  of  the  agent,  his  powers,  and 
general  problems  should  be  discussed  in  the  first  paper. 

Collateral  readings: 

High  Country,  by  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  294pp.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  Rockies  and  the 
white  man  of  the  Far  West. 
Alaska,  An  Empire  in  the  Making,  by  John  J.  Underwood.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  440pp.  Perhaps  this  should  be  included 
under  the  Far  North  rather  than  the  Far  West.  The  Eskimos, 
however,  may  be  counted  among  our  Indians.  The  book  is  a 
long  essay  rather  than  a  book  of  travel. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:     American  and  Canadian  Cities 

Special  Reference: 

The  Personality  of  American  Cities,  by  Edward  Hunger- 
ford.     McBride,  344pp. 

Because  America  is  new  we  often  think  of  her  cities  as  childish, 
imitative,  and  of  mushroom  growth;  and  yet  they  have  their  dis- 
tinctive personalities  just  as  London,  Paris,  and  Venice.  Even  to 
the  superficial  observer  New  York  is  unique  by  reason  of  her  sky- 
line, Boston  because  of  her  conventionality,  and  Charleston  for  her 
memories.  There  are  many  other  traits  and  idiosyncrasies  to  re- 
cord, a  task  which  Mr.  Hungerford  has  performed  admirably. 

In  attempting  to  divide  this  continent  into  three  parts  we  have 
sinned  egregiously.  Canada  with  her  splendid  virility,  her  British 
fineness,  is  much  unlike  the  United  States — in  spite  of  such  U.  S. 
importations  as  slang,  Hearst  papers,  and  those  anxious  to  satisfy 
bibulous  cravings.  Unfortunately  we  could  not  devote  one  paper 
to  her  three  chief  cities  when  that  would  leave  us  but  two  for  some 
twenty  odd  cities  of  the  United  States.  Again  the  South  deserves 
a  paper  to  herself.  But  what  then  could  we  do  with  the  Middle 
West  or  the  Ear  West.  The  division  chosen,  though  not  perfect, 
has  seemed  the  most  satisfactory. 

This  book  of  Mr.  Hungerford's  was  composed  in  1913.  The 
cities  have  changed  but  little  if  we  except  a  few  additional  New 
York  sky  scrapers  and  an  occasional  spot  of  beauty  in  Chicago. 
The  growth  of  this  latter  city,  first  in  size,  and  now  gradually  in 
culture  and  adornment,  is  indeed  marvelous.  When  a  certain 
French  professor  from  the  University  of  Paris  arrived  in  this 
country  some  ten  years  ago  to  give  a  course  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  summer  school,  he  gazed  at  that  city  in  amazement  and 
exclaimed,  "Jamais  je  ne  l'aurais  cru." 

First  Paper:  The  Cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  :  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Charleston. 

By 
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Second  Paper:  The  Cities  of  the  Interior:  Toronto,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  Eochester,  Syracuse,  and  Buffalo. 

By 

Third  Paper:  The  Cities  of  the  West  :  San  Antonio,  Denver, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  San  Francisco. 

By .' 

Suggestions:  The  cities  are  far  too  numerous  to  discuss  in  a  paper 
of  moderate  length.  The  readers  would  be  much  wiser  to  choose  three 
or  four  cities  that  interest  them  particularly  and  make  them  typical 
of  the  region.  Note  that  Hungerford  has  given  very  little  guidebook 
information  but  is  concerned  with  the  literal  interpretation  of  his  title. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:     South  America 

Special  Reference: 

"White  Waters  and  Black,   by  Gordon  MacCreagh.     The 
Century  Company,  404pp. 

How  strange  that  we  should  suggest  a  book  concerned  mostly 
with  the  jungles  and  not  with  the  cities  of  South  America !  Gor- 
don MacCreagh,  professed  explorer  and  man  of  adventure,  begins 
with  the  sleepy  little  Bolivian  town  of  La  Paz  and  leads  us  into 
the  hinterland  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Columbia.  He  tarries  for 
a  moment  at  the  civilized  Brazilian  town  of  Manaos,  long  enough 
to  rid  himself  of  a  tropical  parasite  and  to  stock  up  on  supplies 
— then  once  again  he  is  among  the  savages.  He  and  his  two  com- 
panions make  themselves  thoroughly  at  home  among  the  savage 
Tiquie  Indians. 

The  book  may  really  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  an 
account  of  the  wanderings  of  a  learned  expedition,  consisting  of 
a  medical  director,  a  statistician,  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a 
stenographer  (male,  of  course),  Gordon  MacCreagh  as  manager 
of  supplies,  and  an  assistant  to  him.  What  happens  to  these 
men,  without  suitable  supplies  and  thoroughly  unused  to  such  a 
life,  forms  the  most  humorous  and  some  of  the  most  charming 
pages  of  the  whole  book.  The  second  expedition,  up  the  Rio 
Negro,  was  made  by  MacCreagh,  his  assistant,  and  the  stenog- 
rapher. The  rest  had  returned  home.  There  is  information  on 
everything  in  these  pages,  from  travel  to  tropical  medicine  and 
natural  science.    The  illustrations  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

First  Paper:     The  Scientific  Expedition. 

By 

Second  Paper:    La  Paz  to  Manaos. 

By 

Third  Paper:    Up  the  Bio  Negbo. 

By 
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Collateral  readings: 

The  South  American  Tour,  by  Annie  S.  Peck.  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  379pp.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  guidebook  for  South 
America  on  the  market.  To  be  sure  it  is  too  full  of  dates  and 
industrial  information  for  general  reading.  Miss  Peck  saw 
many  of  the  things  first  hand;  the  most  notable  exception  be- 
ing the  territory  of  the  Amazon  River  described  in  our  main 
title,  the  book  of  Gordon  MacCreagh. 

Through  South  America's  Southland,  by  J.  A.  Zahm.  Appleton. 
This  is  particularly  good  for  Argentina. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:     Pacific  Islands:  Philippines,  Hawaii, 

Samoa,  Tonga,  Fiji  Islands,  Australia,  and 

New  Zealand 

Special  Reference: 

Loafing    Through   the   Pacific,    by    Seth    K.    Humphrey, 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  306pp. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  in  our  program..  Mr. 
Humphrey  continually  emphasizes  the  viewpoint  which  we  have 
formulated  in  the  Foreword :  that  he  is  interested  in  people  rather 
than  sights.  You  will  be  impressed  by  his  conclusion,  drawn  from 
fifteen  months  of  study  of  white  men  and  brown  side  by  side.  It 
is  that  "Equality  under  civilized  conditions  is  fast  proving  itself 
to  be  an  impossible  ideal."  Shall  we  go  back  to  Rousseau  and 
denounce  civilization,  or  shall  we  be  forced  to  scrap  our  famous 
statement  that  "All  men  are  born  equal?"  Mr.  Humphrey  does 
not  answer  this  but  he  gives  us  much  to  think  about  in  his  study 
of  our  brown  brother.  With  Philippine  independence  in  the  air, 
with  the  problem  of  Japanese  immigration  facing  us,  this  book  is 
more  than  welcome  as  an  intelligent  source  of  information. 

First  Paper:    Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

By 

Second  Paper:    Samoa,  Tonga,  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

By 

Third  Paper:    Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

By 

Suggestions:  The  second  of  these  topics  will  require  much  select- 
ing and  sifting  of  material.  Be  sure  to  utilize  the  personal  anecdotes 
related  by  Mr.  Humphrey.  The  last  five  chapters  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  China,  Korea,  and  Japan.  They  might  serve  as  additional 
material  for  Meetings  14  and  15.     They  should  not  be  included  here. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

Special  Topic:     Japan 

Special  Reference: 

Nippon,  by  Louis  Couperus,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
John  de  la  Valette.    Doran  and  Company,  284pp. 

We  could,  not  resist  including  in  this  course  a  travel  book  by  the 
late  Louis  Couperus  (1863-1923),  foremost  novelist  of  Holland. 
His  trip  to  Japan  as  correspondent  for  the  Haagsche  Post  was  his 
last  voyage  of  any  consequence  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
his  paper  are  published  here.  Strange  to  relate  the  family  of  this 
master  penman  is  of  Scotch  origin,  the  Cowpers,  who  crossed  to 
Friesland  in  the  17th  century.  With  all  that  he  was  by  nature 
a  child  of  the  southland,  a  man  with  a  fervid  Latin  soul..  For  me 
his  best  book  is  "The  Comedians,"  a  tale  of  Ancient  Rome;  he 
loved  Italy,  both  the  modern  and  the  old. 

Couperus  was  a  sick  man  when  he  made  this  Japanese  trip.  The 
letters  have  been  called  his  swan  song.  This  is  to  be  perceived  in 
the  varying  tone  which  is  kept  up  throughout.  We  are  not  certain 
whether  Couperus  liked  Japan  or  not.  At  times  he  is  enthusiastic 
and  then  he  revels  in  the  beauties  and  praises  the  poetic  soul  of 
the  Japanese.  But  far  more  often,  and  notably  on  page  133,  he 
seems  oppressed  by  them  and  says  "Nowhere  in  this  country  do 
I  feel  the  warmth  of  a  spiritual  Ideal."  He  had  two  serious  at- 
tacks while  in  this  Land  of  the  Cherry  Blossoms,  enough  to  dampen 
any  man's  ardor.  Yet  I  have  heard  others  who  have  received  these 
same  impressions  who  were  not  sick;  perhaps  we  make  too  much 
of  the  great  novelist's  state  of  health.  The  Japanese  have  been 
great  copiers  since  the  coming  of  Perry.  They  are  gradually 
throwing  aside  their  age-old  Oriental  beauty  and  copying  the 
West  in  its  mail  order  houses  and  tawdry  veneer  without  absorbing 
our  religions  and  our  ideals.     Perhaps  Couperus  saw  straight. 

First  Paper:    Japanese  Cities  and  Customs. 

By 
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Second  Paper:     The  Japanese  Religions  and  their  Sheines. 

By 

Third  Paper:    Japanese  History,  Painting,  and  Literature. 
By 

Suggestions:  There  is  so  much  material  that  can  be  included  under 
each  topic  that  the  readers  must  choose  judiciously.  Mount  Fujiyama 
should  be  included  in  the  second  paper.  Sports,  medicine,  and  methods 
of  writing  must  not  be  omitted  in  the  first. 

Collateral  readings: 

Loafing  through  the  Pacific,  by  Seth  K.  Humphrey.     Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company,  Chapter  XIII. 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 

General  Topic:     China 

Special  Reference: 

Swinging  Lanterns,  by  Elizabeth  Crump  Enders.     Apple- 
ton,  359pp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enders  were  married  in  France  after  the  Great 
War.  As  she  herself  tells  us  they  could  not  take  hold  again  in 
Western  Civilization;  and  so  they  went  to  China  in  1921.  One 
feels  that  this  book  must  have  been  written  from  day  to  day,  per- 
haps from  a  diary,  for  the  viewpoint  changes  gradually  from  one 
of  strangeness  to  that  of  familiarity.  We  follow  them  slowly  from 
Shanghai  to  Peking  and  then  again  to  Shanghai.  They  slowly 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  language  and  Chinese  ways.  Miss  Ling, 
their  Chinese  friend,  was  responsible  for  much  of  their  intimate 
experience. 

Mrs.  Enders,  who,  it  would  seem,  is  now  Hon.  Librarian  of  the 
North  China  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  has  followed  this  with 
another  book  of  Chinese  travel.  It  has  been  listed  below.  It 
smacks  a  bit  more  of  the  guide  book,  and  the  reader  does  not  sense 
so  closely  the  author's  feelings  and  experiences.  For  one  who 
grows  fond  of  Mrs.  Enders  in  the  course  of  the  first  book,  and 
that  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  this  second  title  will  be  welcome. 

China  has  been  torn  for  several  years  now  between  its  revolu- 
tionary factions.  A  siege  of  Peking  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiences  in  Swinging  Lanterns.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  war 
lords  the  Chinese  peasant  moves  on,  stirred  only  when  the  guns 
come  too  near.  He  ploughs  his  fields  in  primitive  fashion  and 
prays  to  his  gods,  used  to  oppression  and  poverty.  China  should 
be  an  antidote  and  a  cure  for  the  restlessness  of  our  Western  civil- 
ization. We  who  put  so  much  stress  upon  the  individual,  in  every- 
thing save  government,  are  appalled  by  the  patience  and  self  efface- 
ment  of  the  individual  in  China.  We  westerners  must  each  have 
our  feverish  career,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  A  Chinaman  will 
spend  his  days  in  the  construction  of  one  image  or  one  inlaid 
table  and  hold  his  life  well  spent.  Mrs.  Enders  has  caught  this 
spirit  and  many  other  things  in  her  fascinating  pages. 
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First  Paper:    Chinese  Cities:  Shanghai,  Soochow,  Peking,  and 
Hangchow. 

By 

Second  Paper:     Housekeeping  in  Peking. 

By 

Third  Paper:     Chinese  Temples  and  Religion. 

By 

Collateral  readings: 

Temple  Bells  and  Silver  Sails,  by  E.  C.  Enders.     Appleton,  337pp. 

The  Charm  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  by  James  Reid  Marsb.  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  245pp.  This  is  the  story  of  a  young  man 
who  went  to  China  as  a  student  in  the  Chinese  Customs  Service. 
The  book  is  excellent  though  one  feels  that  romance  and  love 
are  a  bit  uppermost  in  Mr.  Marsh's  attention. 

Nippon,  by  Couperus.     Doran.     Chapter  on  China 

Loafing  Through  the  Pacific,  by  Humphrey.  Doubleday.  Chapter 
on  China. 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:     India  and  Indo-China 

Special  Reference: 

Pheasant   Jungles,   by   William    Beebe.      G.    P.    Putnam's 

Sons,  243pp  . 
East  of  Siam,  by  Harry  A.  Franck.  Tbe  Century  Co.,  357pp. 

To  one  who,  like  myself,  knows  practically  nothing  of  natural 
history  the  books  of  William  Beebe  are  a  fascination.  His  Pheas- 
ant Jungles  gives  very  little  idea  of  Indian  institutions.  It  is  a 
series  of  sketches  centering  around  the  author's  hunt  for  pheasant 
specimens  made  in  1909-1910.  But  in  the  few  individuals  and 
some  of  the  vivid  experiences  which  he  underwent,  with  snakes 
and  savage  tribesmen  etc.,  there  are  pictures  of  India  which  we 
shall  not  soon  forget.  His  subtle  humor  is  delightful;  his  faculty 
for  popularizing  science — bird  lore,  plant  life,  and  animals — is 
a  constant  source  of  entertainment.  No  less  keen  are  his  knowledge 
and  power  of  observation  of  human  nature.  This  journey  took 
him  through  Ceylon,  Burma,  the  Himalayas,  and  down  into  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Borneo.  Where  did  this  naturalist  form 
his  prose  style?  Many  a  man  of  letters  would  give  ten  years  of 
his  life  for  such  a  simple,  expressive  flow  of  language.  This  man 
is  more  than  a  man  of  science.  He  will  go  down  to  fame  in  the 
annals  of  American  literature. 

Harry  A.  Franck  is  a  professional  traveler  of  experience  and 
assurance.  His  East  of  Siam  is  filled  with  interesting  anecdotes 
and  sober  judgment  of  men  and  their  institutions.  Of  special  im- 
portance to  me  are  the  frequent  discussions  of  colonial  problems 
and  the  question  of  the  white  man  in  the  tropics.  All  suggestion 
of  tediousness  is  softened  by  Mr..  Franck's  dry  humor.  We  know 
so  little,  as  Americans,  of  Indo-China.  We  do  not  understand 
about  the  "Indo"  and  the  "China."  The  author  explains  this  mere 
detail  on  pp.  79  and  80.  The  Cambodians,  who  are  brothers  of  the 
Siamese,  are  the  "Indo"  and  the  other  inhabitants,  the  Annamese, 
are  the  "China."     They  mix  "like  oil  and  water." 

To  an  American  it  should  be  worth  while  to  observe  the  French 
as  colonials  in  this  far  away  Oriental  world.     The  French  were 
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founders  of  many  of  the  settlements  in  America,  and  it  would 
appear  that  their  procedure  is  still  the  same.  Most  of  the  French 
colonials  migrate  from  southern  France;  this  we  can  still  observe 
in  some  of  our  Michigan  place  names  which  are  decidedly  southern 
French:  Cadillac,  for  example.  Why  was  it  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  Indians  sided  with  the  French  and  not  with  the 
English  settlers  in  our  French  and  Indian  War?  Did  they  feel 
more  at  home  with  them?  These  matters  and  many  others  flit 
across  the  reader's  mind  as  he  peruses  this  book  on  France's  sec- 
ond great  colony. 

First  Paper:    The  Native. 

By 

Second  Paper:     The  Jungles  and  Theie  Inhabitants   (Birds, 
Beasts,  and  Reptiles). 

By 

Third  Paper:    Indo-China. 

By 

Suggestions:  The  first  two  papers  should  be  based  upon  Mr.  Beebe's 
book  and  the  third  upon  Mr.  Franck's.  In  the  latter  there  is  so  much 
detail  that  very  little  of  it  can  be  discussed.  I  should  suggest  that  the 
third  paper  be  concentrated  upon  two  sub-topics  such  as  "The  relations 
of  French  colonials  and  natives"  and  "The  King  of  Luang  Prabang." 
This  king  is  a  delightful  gentleman  and  should  by  no  means  be  omitted. 

Collateral  readings: 

The  Empire  of  India,  by  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller.  Isaac  Pitman  and 
Sons,  385pp.  This  is  a  more  or  less  technical  treatise  on  the 
government  and  people  of  India.     It  is  very  readable. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MEETING— NO.  1 

Note.  Those  interested  in  the  various  expeditions  to  the  South  Pole 
may  substitute  this  meeting  for  any  other  one  in  the  Program.  The 
three  books  available  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  each  of  the  three 
papers. 

Date  Place  

General  Topic:     The  South  Pole 

Special  References: 

The  South,  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.     Macmillan,  374pp. 
Scott's  Last  Expedition,  by  Captain  R.  F.  Scott.    Dodd., 

477pp. 
The  Gkeat  White  South,  by  Herbert  G.  Ponting.    McBride, 
305pp. 

First  Paper:     The  South. 

By 

Second  Paper:     Scott's  Last  Expedition. 

By 

Third   Paper:     The   Great    White    South. 

By 
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SUPPLEMENTAKY  MEETING— NO.  2 

Note.  Those  interested  in  Greece  may  substitute  this  meeting  for 
any  other  one  in  the  Program.  The  three  books  available  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  each  of  the  three  papers. 

Date  Place 

General  Topic:     Greece 

Special  References: 

Greek  Lands  and  Letters,  by  P.  G.  and  A.  C.  E.  Allinson. 

Macmillan,  451pp. 
Athens  the  Violet  Crowned,  by  Lillian  Whiting.     Little, 

391pp. 
The  Hill  of  Athena,  by  PL  H.  Powers.    Macmillan,  105pp. 

First  Paper:     Greek  Lands  and  Letters. 

By 

Second  Paper:     Athens   the  Violet   Crowned. 

By  

Third  Paper:     The  Hill  of  Athena. 

By 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

SPECIAL  REFERENCES 

Note.  It  is  necessary  for  each  club  to  have  access  to  each  of  the 
books  listed  as  Special  References.  The  Extension  Division  will  lend 
to  all  registered  clubs  copies  of  these  books  as  they  are  needed.  (See 
TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE  for  regulations  concerning  the  Loan  of 
Books,  page  46.) 

It  is  suggested  that  the  clubs  purchase  some  of  these  well  selected 
travel  books  for  their  libraries.  (See  addresses  of  publishers  on 
page  45.) 

The  numeral  following  the  date  of  publication  refers  to  the  number 
of  the  meeting  for  which  the  books  are  used. 
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1924.  (7) 

Franck,  Harry  A.     East  of  Siam.     Century.  $3.50.     1926.     (16) 
Graham,  Stephen.    In  Quest  of  El  Dorado.    Appleton.      $2.00.  1927.  (9) 
Humphrey,  Seth  K.    Loafing  Through  the  Pacific.     Doubleday.     $3.50. 
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1917.      (1) 
Speakman,  Harold.     Here's  Ireland.     Dodd.     $3.50.     1926.     (2) 
Vincent,  E.  R.  T.    The  Italy  of  the  Italians.    Dutton.     $5.00.     1927.  (7) 
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COLLATERAL  READING 

Note.  It  is  important,  but  not  necessary,  for  each,  club  to  have 
access  to  some  of  the  books  listed  under  Collateral  Reading.  The  Ex- 
tension Division  has  a  few  copies  of  each  which  will  be  sent  to  reg- 
istered clubs  whenever  they  are  available,  but  it  is  advised  that  the 
clubs  purchase  as  many  as  possible  of  these  books  for  their  libraries 
since  they  are  well  selected  travel  books.  Write  either  to  the  Exten- 
sion Division  or  direct  to  the  publishers  for  these  books.  For  addresses 
of  publishers  see  page  45. 

The  numeral  following  the  date  of  publication  refers  to  the  number 
of  the  meeting  for  which  the  books  are  used. 
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Mothersole,   Jessie.      Czechoslovakia-     Dodd.      $5.00.     1926.      (5-Colla- 

teral) 
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(9-Collateral) 
Osborne,    Albert    B.    As   It   Is   In   England.      McBride.      $2.50.      1926. 

(1-Collateral) 
Peck,  Annie  S.    South  America.     Doran.     $3.50.     1924.     (12-Collateral) 
Peers,  E.  Allison.    Royal  Seville.    Harpers.     $3.00.     1926.  (8-Collateral) 
Ponting,  Herbert  G.     The  Great  White  South.     McBride.     $3.00.     1923. 

(Supplementary    Meeting,    No.    1) 
Powers,  H.  H.     The  Hill  of  Athena.     Macmillan.     $1.25.     1924.     (Sup- 
plementary Meeting,  No.  2) 
Rann,  Ernest  H.     The  Homeland  of  English  Authors.     Dutton.     $2.50. 

1927.     (1-Collateral). 
Riggs,   Arthur   Stanley.     France  From   Sea   to   Sea.     McBride.      $2.00. 

1925.     (3-Collateral) 
Scott,    Captain    R.    F.     Scotts    Last    Expedition.     Dodd.      $3.00.      1913. 

(Supplementary    Meeting,    No.    1) 
Shackleton,  Sir  Ernest.     The  South.     Macmillan.     $2.50.     1926.     (Sup- 
plementary Meeting  No.  1) 
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Sibert,  William  L.  and  Stevens,  John  F.    Construction  of  the  Panama 

Canal.     Appleton.     $3.00.     1915.    (9-Collateral) 
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ARE  RECOMMENDED 
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Lippincott.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Little.    Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Page.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  53  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Penn  Publishing  Co.,  925  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Pitman.    Isaac  Pitman,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Putnam.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  206  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Stokes.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

World  Book  Company.     Yonkers  on  Hudson,  New  York. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Books  of  Travel, 
is  $7.00  for  which  ten  copies  of  the  program  will  be  supplied. 
The  required  references  will  be  loaned  to  club  members  upon  re- 
quest. For  convenience  in  ordering  material,  application  blanks 
will  be  supplied  to  all  registered  clubs. 

All  clubs,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  which  have  not  paid 
their  regular  registration  fee  for  this  course,  are  considered  norv- 
registered  clubs.  Members  of  such  clubs  are  charged  twenty-five 
cents,  in  addition  to  postage  both  ways,  on  each  package  of  ma- 
terial sent  to  them.  The  Extension  Division  is  always  glad  to 
render  assistance  to  all  clubs,  and  asks  that  the  members  co- 
operate to  make  this  service  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Copies  of  any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  study  course  may 
be  secured  through  the  Extension  Division  at  the  publishers'  price. 

THE  LOAN   OF  BOOKS 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Women's  Clubs 
Section  of  the  Extension  Division  upon  the  following  terms : 

The  club  must  register  and  pay  the  required  fee,  or  individual 
members  must  pay  the  special  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
request.  The  secretary  should  order  material  at  least  two  weeks 
before  it  is  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books  by  return  mail  will  be 
attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that  they  will  reach  their 
destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  may  be  kept  by  the  borrower  for 
two  weeks.  An  allowance  of  six  days  over  the  two  weeks  is  made 
for  transportation  both  ways.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books 
will  be  extended  one  week,  provided  there  is  not  at  the  time  a 
waiting  list  for  the  material.  In  requesting  a  renewal  the  club 
member  should  state  the  authors  and  titles  of  books  in  her  posses- 
sion, her  club  registration  number,  and  the  date  on  which  this 
material  was  issued  (this  date  is  stamped  in  red  ink  on  the  card 
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pocket  of  each  book  or  pamphlet).  The  club  is  subject  to  a  fine 
of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over  two  weeks. 

Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  home  by  the  club.  This 
includes  the  actual  amount  of  postage  needed  to  carry  the  package 
plus  five  cents  for  packing  and  wrapping. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  bulletin  to 

Women's  Clubs  Section 
University  Extension  Division 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
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CLUB  MEMBERS 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Paeent-Teacher  Associations  of  North  Carolina: 

At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  and  with  the 
approval  of  Dean  N".  W.  Walker  of  the  School  of  Education,  Pro- 
fessor Harold  D.  Meyer  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  in  1922 
prepared  a  bulletin,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  encourage  the 
organization  of  parent-teacher  associations  and  to  assist  them  with 
their  meetings.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  the  bulletin  that  the 
edition  was  soon  exhausted  and  a  second  one  became  necessary. 
To  meet  this  demand  a  revised  edition  was  published  in  1923,  which 
until  recently  was  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  associations 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  work  and  the  many  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  two  years,  however,  made  it  evident  that 
the  time  for  a  new  bulletin  was  at  hand.  Accordingly,  the  author 
prepared  a  third  edition,  which,  although  it  embodies  the  ideas 
presented  in  the  first  two  publications,  was  completely  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date.,  This  revision  was  made  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  State  Association,  most  of  the  officers 
having  made  contributions.  The  University  welcomed  this  assist- 
ance and  found  the  process  to  be  an  interesting  one. 

The  third  edition  was  soon  exhausted  and  a  fourth,  revised,  and 
made  more  effective  with  new  additions,  was  needed.  The  general 
plan  is  the  same  as  for  the  third  edition. 

The  University  Extension  Division  will  make  every  effort  to 
cooperate  with  the  associations  using  the  outlines  worked  out  in 
this  publication,  and  will  upon  request  send  books,  package 
libraries  or  other  reference  material  on  the  subjects  cited.  Leaders 
of  the  parent-teacher  association  meetings  are  invited  to  call  on 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion  for  help  with  the  programs  and 
all  assistance  possible  will  be  rendered. 

For  further  information  concerning  this  bulletin  and  the  pro- 
grams it  contains,  address: 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion, 

University  Extension  Division, 
August,  1927.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


The  Parent-Teacher  movement  is  sold  in  North  Carolina,  due 
to  the  wise  and  efficient  management  of  our  predecessors.  Only 
those  school  communities  whose  leaders  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
public  into  their  confidence,  or  communities  that  so  far  have  not 
developed  a  community  conscience  for  child  welfare,  now  look 
with  disfavor  on  the  organization. 

Health  experts,  recreational  leaders,  child  protective  agencies, 
as  well  as  leaders  in  the  educational  field,  now  turn  to  the  North 
Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  as  the  most  efficient 
agency  in  the  field  to  interpret  to  the  public  their  programs.  We 
glory  that  it  is  so.  Here  is  our  field.  People  of  every  creed,  every 
political  belief,  and  every  nationality  believe  that  all  children 
should  be  healthy,  should  be  protected  from  hazards  and  exploita- 
tion, should  have  an  opportunity  to  play  under  proper  supervision, 
and  be  educated  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  individual  child.  There 
can  be  no  division  here.    We  work  for  every  child. 

Since  our  groups  are  composed  of  members  of  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  and  also  those  of  the  Jewish  and  Catholic  faith,  we  can 
enter  the  field  of  religious  education  only  as  individual  church 
groups — such  as  parent-teacher  associations  in  the  churches. 
Here  it  is  quite  evident  our  ideas  and  beliefs  differ  too  widely  to 
sponsor  a  state  movement  for  one  or  another  sect.  Training  and 
service  in  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  should  make  us  more 
tolerant  in  thought  and  spirit,  however,  and  hence  more  capable 
leaders  of  youth  in  their  quest  for  truth,  for  truth  alone  shall  make 
them  free. 

Since  we  can  not  interpret  to  others  what  we  ourselves  do  not 
understand,  our  groups  must  ever  be  study  groups.  We  must  be 
students  of  all  questions  underlying  public  health;  students  of 
children's  recreational  movements ;  students  of  movements  for  the 
protection  of  all  children;  students  of  new  and  progressive  educa- 
tional movements ;  and  last,  but  perhaps  most  vital  of  all,  students 
of  our  own  children  in  our  own  homes.  When  our  leaders  come 
to  know  and  speak  with  authority  on  these  subjects,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  become  conversant  with  the  national,  state  and  local 


Parent-Teacher  programs  offered  as  aids  in  solving  problems  in 
these  fields,  then  we  will  go  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  short,  our  crying  need  is  for  leaders  educated  in  the  aims, 
purposes  and  methods  of  work  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Congress  and 
parents  educated  in  the  most  vital  of  all  professions — the  pro- 
fession of  Parenthood.  Here  we  would  throw  down  the  challenge 
to  every  college  in  the  state.  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help 
us  by  offering  in  your  summer  schools  short  or  accredited  courses 
in  the  Parent-Teacher  movement  and  regular  college  courses  lead- 
ing to  degrees  in  the  profession  of  Parenthood. 

(Mas.  W.  H.)  Bulus  B.  Swift. 
July  28th,  1926. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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tin. Notice  is  given  here  of  the  ORGANIZATION"  HANDBOOK 
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This  Handbook  should  be  on  the  desk  or  in  the  library  of  every 
Local  Association.  It  is  the  best  piece  of  material  available  on 
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THE  PARENT-TEACHER  CREED 
I  Believe 

That  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  should  be  concerned  with 
all  problems  that  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  home, 
school  and  community. 

That  its  great  object  should  be  to  interest  all  people  in  all  chil- 
dren and  to  link  in  common  purpose  the  home,  the  school,  and 
all  other  educative  forces  in  the  life  of  the  child,  to  work  for  his 
highest  good. 

That  it  should  learn  first-hand  all  school  conditions  and  all  town 
conditions  affecting  the  child. 

That  it  should  encourage  all  influences  and  conditions  which 
make  for  the  growth  and  safety  of  the  child. 

That  it  should  work  actively  to  supply  the  school  and  community 
needs  by  creating  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  favor  and  pro- 
vide good  teachers,  good  school  equipment  and  adequate  recrea- 
tion for  leisure  time. 

That  it  should  give  service  to  the  home  by  training  for  parent- 
hood and  homemaking;  and  to  the  school,  by  adding  parent 
power  to  school  power. 

That  it  should  not  be  a  means  of  entertainment,  or  charity,  or 
criticism  of  school  authority,  but  a  cooperative,  non-political, 
non-sectarian,  non-commercial  effort  to  produce  American  citi- 
zens who  shall  be  strong  in  body,  alert  in  mind  and  sound  in 
character,  capable  of  perpetuating  the  best  which  has  been 
developed  in  our  national  life. 

I  Believe 

That  the  principles  which  guide  the  Parent-Teacher  Association 
are  the  embodiment  of  social  service,  civic  virtue  and  patriotism. 

Martha  Speague  Mason. 


PREFACE 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  with  the  idea  that  its  use  would 
promote  generous  cooperation  among  local  community  groups ;  that 
it  would  prove  of  value  as  a  book  of  suggestions  and  sources;  that 
it  would  stimulate  the  use  of  other  materials  and  of  original  ideas ; 
and  that  it  would  aid  in  developing  a  state-wide  allegiance  to  the 
State  and  National  associations. 

This  new  handbook,  or  the  fourth  edition  of  a  handbook  for 
North  Carolina,  is  the  result  of  closer  cooperation  between  the 
State  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  the  University.  Members  on 
the  official  staff  of  the  State  Association  have  contributed 
many  of  the  topics  used  in  this  edition.  There  are  numerous 
new  bits  of  material,  giving  the  handbook  a  much  broader  and 
more  useful  scope.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  the  bulletin 
of  practical  worth  to  the  local  association. 

The  following  members  of  the  State  Board  contributed  to  this 
issue: 

Mrs.  C.  0.  Burton— M.  E.  B. 

Mrs.  Curtis  Bynum — F.  B.  B. 

Mr.  W.  H.   Livers— W.   H.   L. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Oldham— W.  0. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Phillips— C.  W.  P. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Swift— B.  B.  S. 

Mrs  Arthur  Watt— J.  A.  W. 

Mrs.  Frank  Castlebury — M.  V.  C. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Binford — H.  T.  B. 

(The  initials  are  used  at  the  heading  of  the  contribution.) 

In  this  plan  of  working  together  and  of  utilizing  the  best 
resources  the  North  Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin  is  of  special 
importance.  It  is  published  by  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
"Women  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
Its  issues  have  given  the  movement  greater  impetus  and  through 
its  channels  local  associations  are  keeping  in  touch  with  the  "best" 
of  parent-teacher  efforts. 

It  is  therefore  expected  that  this  handbook  will  be  used  in  close 
correlation  with  the  North  Carolina  Bulletin. 

Harold  D.  Meyer — (H.  D.  M.) 


PART  I 
THE  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  AT  WORK 


Ideals  and  Purposes 
W.  H.  L. 

1.  The  ideals  and  purposes  are  expressed  clearly  by  the  Con- 
stitution, where  it  says: 

"The  object  shall  be  to  study  and  improve  conditions  affecting  child 
life;  to  promote  the  interests  of  health,  education  and  recreation  of  all 
children,  secure  adequate  laws  to  insure  a  normal  childhood  to  every 
child  of  North  Carolina  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  parents  and 
teachers,  and  all  members,  to  this  end." 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  represents  a  cross-section  of  all 
of  society.  It  is  the  organized  group  whose  sole  purpose  and  ideal 
are  to  help  the  child  and  young  people.  Any  activity  or  effort 
that  has  such  an  objective  is  a  legitimate  one  for  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  The  present  thought  stresses  studying  the 
child  and  the  conditions  affecting  his  life  and  then  working  out 
the  measures  that  will  improve  them  and  him. 

Oeganizing 

2.  The  one  interested  in  organizing  a  Parent-Teacher  Associ- 
ation should  become  well  informed  by  reading  the  material  that 
can  be  secured  from  either  National  or  State  Parent-Teacher 
authorities.  Talk  to  some  of  the  community  leaders  and  others 
and  get  them  sufficiently  interested  to  want  a  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation. 

Arrange  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  community  with  a  good, 
snappy  program.  Have  this  at  the  school  if  possible,  using  the 
children  on  the  program.  As  part  of  the  program  have  someone 
present  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  as  a  possible  working 
organization  to  help  solve  the  community  problems.  This  outline 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  its  possibilities  should  be 
brief,  comprehensive,  and  clear. 

Have  someone  ready  to  move  the  organization  of  a  local  branch. 
Have  a  committee  on  rules  appointed  who  shall  later,  at  the  same 


or  some  subsequent  meeting,  bring  in  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
or  set  of  rules  providing  as  needed  for  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  the  local  branch.  Adopt  the  report  of  this  committee,  which 
will  be  adopting  a  constitution  or  rules.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  rules  elect  officers  and  choose  committees.. 

Have  various  committees  organize  and  get  on  the  job. 

3.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  interest  comes  through  a  real 
challenge  to  work.  The  first  big  problem  after  organizing  is  to  get 
home  and  school  interests  together  and  determine  on  a  general 
program  of  work  for  the  year,  set  up  the  objectives  of  effort  and 
plan  the  activities  to  be  carried  on.  In  other  words,  make  a  local 
survey.  Normal  parents  will  be  interested  in  any  plan  for  the 
betterment  of  their  children. 

Next  to  the  general  working  program,  the  programs  of  the  indi- 
vidual meetings  will  do  the  most  to  develop  and  maintain  interest. 
Each  program  should  have  several  different  parts.  The  school 
children  can  give  something.  There  should  be  a  part  definitely 
instructive;  there  should  be  a  study  side  to  every  program  and 
something  that  will  give  challenge  and  vision.  The  members 
must  see  that  progress  is  being  made.  Variety  in  programs  helps. 
Let  the  members  see  the  general  plans  and  objectives.  Have  many 
members  participate  in  working  out  plans,  carrying  on  the  meet- 
ings, and  assuming  the  responsibility  for  the  entire  local  move- 
ment. Let  all  meetings  fairly  ooze  good  fellowship,  courtesy, 
friendliness,  and  cordiality.  Leaders  and  workers  must  be  en- 
thusiastic, earnest,  and  satisfied  only  with  definite  results. 

4.  The  following  list  was  taken  from  the  reports  of  local  asso- 
ciations given  at  the  Convention  at  Winston-Salem,  November, 
1923: 

Some  Things  Various  Branches  of  the  Parent- Teacher  Association  Have 

Done,  and  Are  Doing 

W.  H.  L. 

Encouraged  attendance  at  Parent-Teacher  meetings  by  awarding  a 
banner  to  the  room  having  the  largest  representation  at  the  meetings. 

Awarded  a  prize  to  the  room  having  the  fewest  tardies  during  the 
month. 

Took  measures  to  increase  the  per  cent  of  attendance  in  school. 
Established   the   "Grade   Mother"   system. 
Provided  playground  equipment. 
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Provided  material  and  equipment  for  rooms. 

Provided  athletic  suits  for  regular  athletic  teams. 

Provided  athletic  equipment  for  high  school. 

Provided  dictionaries,  supplementary  books,  created  libraries  and 
added  to  libraries  both  elementary  and  high  school. 

Established,  promoted  and  aided  the  health  crusades. 

Established  fathers'  nights. 

Promoted  publicity  of  school  work,  such  as  fashion  shows,  school 
exhibits,  and  the  like. 

Encouraged  and   backed   playlets,   plays  and  pageants. 

Backed  and  sponsored  lyceum,  Chautauqua  and  entertainment  courses. 

Planned  and  helped  in  art  exhibits,  such  as  the  Elson. 

Bought  scales  to  help  in  the  school  health  work. 

Planted   shrubbery  on  school   grounds. 

E'stablished  lunch  rooms  in  schools. 

Bought  milk  for  undernourished  children. 

Bought  clothing  for  unfortunate  children. 

Secured  medical  inspection  for  pupils  and  made  possible  the  giving 
of  anti-toxin  to  pupils  needing  it. 

Secured  series  of  contests  in  singing,  spelling  and  declamation  and 
offered  prizes  to  the  rooms  winning. 

During  vacation  employed  young  women  to  supervise  play  on 
school  grounds  mornings  and  to  teach  swimming  afternoons. 

Paid  the  salary  of  a  dentist  for  a  month  so  that  children  under  thir- 
teen years  might  have  their  teeth  looked  after. 

Looked  after  housing  of  teachers  upon  their  arrival. 

Camp  fire  suppers  and  entertainments  given  for  teachers  to  make 
them  feel  at  home. 

Placed  scenery  on  school  auditorium  stage  and  leased  advertising 
space  to  local  business  men. 

Helped   put  across  bond   issues  for  better  schools. 

Bought   pictures   and    placed    them    in    school   buildings. 

Established  a  students'  loan  fund. 

Put  curtains  on  the  windows. 

Secured  Y.  M.  C.  A.  memberships  for  poor,  needy  boys. 

Secured  help  from  other  clubs  and  organizations  for  playground 
equipment,  on  loan  funds,  etc. 

Bought  a  grand  piano  for  the  school. 

Sponsored  the  "Carolina  Playmakers." 

Furnished  stage  equipment  for  new  school  auditorium. 

Planned  a  "Tag  Day"  for  Child  Welfare  Work. 

Fostered  a  plan  and  organized  a  drive   for  a  community  building. 

Planned  and  sponsored  a  "May  Fete." 

Saw  that  no  child  stayed  out  of  school  on  account  of  lack  of  books 
or  clothing. 

Put  Victrolas  in  school  rooms. 

Helped  advance  the  school  to  an  "A"  grade  school. 
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Ran  refreshment  booth  at  fair. 

Purchased  silver  for  domestic  science  department  of  the  high  school. 

Planted  trees  and  shrubs  and  otherwise  beautified  school  grounds. 

Fostered   music  tests  with  the   victrola. 

Secured  a  director  of  grammar  boys'  athletics. 

Paid  for  operation  on  physically  defective  children. 

Helped  get  incinerator  for  city. 

Furnished  chaperons  when  school  girls  took  part  in  local  plays. 

Worked  with  theatre  managers  for  better  pictures. 

Members  entertained  county  convention  of  boys  in  their  homes. 

Established  a  story  hour. 

Provided  a  banquet  for  the  city  teachers. 

Promoted  throat  clinics,  and  furnished  cots,  bedding,  ice,  ice  cream, 
sponges  and  gauzes,  served  lunches  to  doctors,  nurses,  mothers  and 
assistants  and  took  mothers  and  children  home  in  cars  after  clinics 
were  over. 

Helped  put  on  clean  up  week  in  city. 

Helped  finance  the  salary  of  a  music  teacher. 

Gave  prize  for  best  scholarship. 

Distributed  second  hand  garments  to  needy  families. 

Gave  food  to  needy  families. 

Looked  after  sanitation  in  school  buildings. 

Furnished  school  lunches  to  children  unable  to  buy. 

Paid  for  librarian  during  vacation  months. 

Helped  children  fill  boxes  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Paid  nurse  for  doing  welfare  work. 

Met  teachers  at  the  trains,  and  took  them  to  their  homes  until  they 
could  find  suitable  rooming  and  boarding  places. 

By  concerted  action  helped  to  do  away  with  night  joy-riding,  "pet- 
ting parties,"  and  gatherings  or  being  out  school  nights  on  the  part 
of  high  school  pupils.  ' 

Subscribed  for  magazines  for  the  school. 

Bought  various   musical   instruments   for  the    school. 

Another  list  published  in  the  Bulletin  is  also  suggestive: 

HAVE  YOU—? 

W.  H.  L. 

1.  Met  your  teachers  at  the  train  and  taken  good  care  of  them  until 
they  found  good  boarding  places? 

2.  Seen  to  it  that  your  teachers  found  good  boarding  places? 

3.  Seen   to   it   that   your  teachers   were   pleasantly   established   in 
church  homes  for  the  winter? 

4.  Made  it  a  point  to  see  that  they  had  a  chance  to  meet  the  good 
people  of  the  town  or  community? 

5.  Helped  them  in  every  possible  way  to  establish  themselves  by 
giving  them  knowledge  of  washer- women,  laundries,  shops,  etc.? 
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6.  Taken  them  out  automobile  riding,  thus  giving  them  a  chance  to 
relax  and  at  the  same  time  become  acquainted  with  the  beautiful 
country  around  your  school? 

7.  Assured  them  of  your  hearty  cooperation  and  backing  in  the 
things  they  undertake  for  the  betterment  of  your  boys  and  girls? 

8.  Seen  to  it  that  their  rooms  at  school  were  well  cleaned,  in  good 
repair,  comfortably  furnished,  and  in  the  condition  that  you  wish 
your  children  to  live  in  this  winter? 

9.  Made  it  a  point  to  see  that  necessary  supplies  and  equipment 
were   forthcoming? 

10.  Got  behind  your  superintendent  in  his  attempts  to  get  high-class 
teachers? 

11.  Heard  that  there  are  some  towns  in  North  Carolina  for  which 
deans  of  schools  of  education  will  not  recommend  teachers  be- 
cause the  living  conditions  are  so  unbearable? 

12.  Worked  out  with  your  executive  committee  a  program  for  the 
winter's  work  which  embodies  bringing  something  better  into 
the  lives  of  the  children  and  older  people  of  the  community? 

13.  Seen  to  it  that  the  surroundings  in  your  town  are  such  as  will 
make  possible  the  best  type  of  school  work  this  winter? 

14.  Made  out  a  definite  program  for  the  winter's  study  and  work  that 
will  insure  a  better,  broader  life  for  the  members  and  a  definite 
service  for  the  people  of  the  community? 

15.  Given  some  definite,  serious  thought  to  the  relationships  of  the 
home  and  the  school  in  the  hope  that  those  relationships  may  be 
ideal  in  every  particular? 

16.  Linked  up  with  the  service  of  some  of  the  state  institutions  in 
a  way  that  will  insure  some  good  wholesome  entertainment  for 
your  community  this  winter? 

17.  Made  some  arrangements  for  one  or  more  definite  conferences 
on  community  leadership  and  recreation,  calling  in  outside  help, 
and  made  arrangements  to  pay  any  needed  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  outside  suggestions  and  visions  that  you  may 
receive? 

18.  Reported  your  present  list  of  officers  to  the  office  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Bulletin  at  Greensboro? 

19.  Already  made  your  plans  to  send  your  full  quota  of  delegates  to 
the  State  Convention  at this  year? 

20.  Realized  that  you  are  linked  up  with  the  greatest  agency  in 
America  for  the  furthering  of  the  interests  of  your  boys  and 
girls? 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  should  promote  definite  study 
courses  on  different  ages  of  child  life. 

Standard  "A"  schools  are  possible  in  many  communities 
through  the  activities  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
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The  organization  can  promote  the  general  recreation  program 
of  the  community.  This  can  take  the  form  of  "community  sings," 
lectures,  parties,  socials,  festivals,  open  forums,  chautauquas,  and 
the  like. 

Organizing  a  Parent-Teacher  Association 
H.  D.  M. 

There  are  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations in  North  Carolina.  Should  there  not  be  an  association  for 
every  school  and  as  many  members  as  there  are  parents,  teachers 
and  school  patrons?  "A  parent-teacher  association  in  every 
school  and  every  parent  and  teacher  a  member"  is  a  good  slogan 
for  the  year.  The  state  association  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  until 
this  goal  is  approximated. 

What  then  are  the  next  steps?  Should  each  community  wait 
until  a  group  of  parents  realizes  that  there  are  certain  outside  needs 
in  the  school  for  the  proper  development  of  their  own  children? 
And  that  these  needs  cannot  be  met  except  by  means  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  community  of  parents  and  teachers  working 
together?  Or  should  all  parents  and  teachers,  assuming  a  greater 
need  for  all  the  children  of  the  community,  begin  such  an  organ- 
ization without  awaiting  some  emergency  or  personal  gain? 

Preliminary  Steps:  The  preliminary  steps  to  the  organization 
of  any  club  are  important.  Here  foundations  are  laid,  understand- 
ings are  begun  and  aims  are  set.  At  the  very  beginning  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  by  all  that  unity  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
organization.  In  an  association  of  this  type,  dealing  so  closely 
with  complexities  of  human  nature,  perfect  understanding  and 
unity  are  highly  desirable. 

Since  the  association  is  a  combination  of  parents  and  teachers 
and  since  it  originates,  in  most  instances,  as  the  suggestion  of 
parents  it  is  best  to  have  close  cooperation  and  support  of  all  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  state,  county,  and  local  groups.  Especi- 
ally is  this  true  of  the  local  corps  of  teachers.  With  the  full  sup- 
port of  teachers  a  big  forward  step  toward  success  is  already  made. 

The  next  step  is  the  call  for  the  preliminary  meeting.  Through 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  initial  group,  a  preliminary  meeting  is 
held  with  representatives  from  such  leading  organizations  as  may 
be  chosen,  to  which  should  be  added  also  a  representative  group  of 
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teachers.  It  is  best  to  have  this  meeting  at  the  schoolhouse.  It  is 
understood  that  this  is  not  the  first  official  meeting  of  the  associ- 
ation but  an  informal  group  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  organizing 
such  an  association. 

Preliminary  Meeting:  At  this  meeting  preparations  are  made 
for  the  first  general  meeting.  It  will  be  found  best  to  work  out 
every  detail.  Have  it  understood  who  shall  start  the  general  meet- 
ing and  select  the  persons  best  fitted  for  temporary  chairman  and 
temporary  secretary.  Have  it  understood  that  a  few  leaders  will 
make  short  and  enthusiastic  talks  at  the  first  meeting  on  such  sub- 
jects as :  history  of  parent-teacher  associations,  our  state  associa- 
tion, reasons  for  organizing,  an  outline  program,  what  other  as- 
sociations are  doing  and  have  done,  and  the  importance  of  a  large 
membership.  It  is  best  not  to  have  any  long  speeches.  Following 
these  talks  the  temporary  chairman  should  open  the  meeting  for 
general  discussion.  If  the  initial  group  Avill  resolve  to  makp  the 
association  something  big  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  spend 
the  time  between  their  first  meeting  and  the  meeting  of  the  general 
group  working  toward  this  goal,  good  results  are  sure  to  follow. 

Time  Between  Preliminary  Meeting  and  First  General  Meet- 
ing: One  of  the  biggest  factors  during  this  time  in  the  life  of 
organizing  is  publicity.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  association  and 
the  meetings  will  depend  upon  the  publicity  given  it.  What  are 
some  of  the  best  means  of  advertising  the  first  meeting?  (These 
suggestions  will  apply  also  to  all  other  meetings.) 

(a)  The  newspaper  is  a  splendid  medium.  Any  newspaper  of 
the  state,  county  or  local  community  will  be  pleased  to  give  full 
space  for  aiding  the  parent-teacher  association. 

(b)  Have  children  at  school  write  letters  about  the  meeting 
and  carry  them  to  their  homes.  Having  the  interest  of  the  children 
is  a  big  step  forward. 

(c)  Attractive  posters  offer  one  of  the  best  means  of  advertis- 
ing the  time,  place  of  meeting,  the  purpose  of  meeting,  and  the 
general  program.  In  every  community  there  will  be  found  local 
talent  to  assist  in  such  publicity  work,  thus  utilizing  new  sources 
of  interest  from  the  start.  Place  the  posters  in  conspicuous  and 
logical  places  such  as  post  office,  station,  drug  stores,  general  stores, 
and  school  house. 
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(d)  The  churches  may  help.  While  the  church  may  not  always 
make  a  practice  of  announcing  community  gatherings  it  should  be 
interested  in  this  closely  related  agency  and  can  help  much  in  this 
way. 

(e)  A  well  planned  series  of  telephone  calls  will  be  effective. 
Divide  the  community  telephones  among  the  members  of  the  initial 
group.  Call  the  people  of  the  community  and  tell  them  about  the 
meeting.  Be  sure  to  mention  time  and  place  and  urge  them  to  call 
someone  else. 

(f)  Conversation  with  members  of  the  community  wherever 
met,  on  the  street,  elsewhere,  or  on  special  calls  will  prove  a  good 
way  of  spreading  the  desired  information. 

2.  Arrange  a  program  for  the  first  meeting.  As  a  suggestion, 
have  the  children  give  a  short  program  of  songs,  recitations  or  a 
play.  The  presence  of  children  on  the  program  will  assure  the 
attendance  of  most  of  the  parents  of  the  children  involved. 

3.  All  effort  to  make  the  first  meeting  entertaining  and  at- 
tractive will  be  found  worthwhile.  Where  possible  serve  some  light 
refreshments.     Also  have  the  meeting  as  informal  as  possible. 

4.  Write  to  the  various  official  organizations  of  the  association 
— national  and  state.  Ask  for  information  which  will  aid  the  local 
association.  Ask  for  sample  constitutions.  These  agencies  will 
contribute  much  to  the  proper  type  of  organization  and  will  help 
in  various  ways  from  time  to  time. 

The  First  Meeting:  It  is  advisable  to  let  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  start  the  meeting  and  have  the  teachers  act  as  hostesses 
for  the  first  meeting.  Let  them  be  on  hand  before  the  set  time  to 
welcome  the  community  to  the  gathering.  At  the  appointed  time 
have  the  program  begin.  Begin  on  time;  this  will  make  a  good 
impression.  A  good  way  to  make  folks  feel  at  home  and  to  set  the 
audience  at  ease  is  to  start  with  a  community  sing.  Sing  some  of 
the  favorite  songs  and  insist  that  all  sing. 

After  the  preliminary  program  let  the  superintendent  tell  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting.  After  briefly  stating  this,  call  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  temporary  chairman.    Someone  in  the  initial  group  should 

rise  and  say:  "I  nominate  Mr.  or  Mrs.  B for  temporary 

chairman."  The  superintendent  will  say:  "Are  there  any  further 
nominations  ?"  If  there  are  none,  then  he  will  say :  "All  in  favor 
of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  B say  'Aye.'     All  opposed  say  'No.'  " 
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He  will  then  declare  the  election.  Call  the  elected  chairman  to  the 
front  and  let  him  or  her  continue  the  meeting.  Should  there  be 
more  than  one  nominated,  conduct  a  vote  for  all  those  nominated 
and  the  person  receiving  the  plurality  of  votes  will  he  declared 
elected. 

The  next  step  is  the  election  of  a  temporary  secretary.  Proceed 
with  this  election  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  election  of  tempo- 
rary chairman.  The  temporary  secretary  should  keep  full  and  com- 
plete records  of  all  that  occurs  at  this  meeting.  It  is  well  to  keep 
unusually  full  records  at  the  beginning  since  they  are  matters  of 
policy  and  of  history.  The  temporary  chairman  should  then  thank 
the  group  for  the  election  and  begin  with  a  formal  message  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  and  call  for  expressions  of  opinion.  Here 
the  members  of  the  initial  group  give  short  talks  on  the  subjects 
already  mentioned.  "When  the  last  talk  is  given  a  resolution,  pre- 
pared before  the  meeting,  resolving  that  a  permanent  organization 
of  the  parent-teacher  association  for  the  local  community  be  per- 
fected, should  be  presented.  The  temporary  chairman  then  calls 
for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  if  adopted  appoints  a  com- 
mittee to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  A  time  should  then  be  set 
for  the  next  meeting.  After  the  business  session  is  over  either 
serve  light  refreshments  or  have  a  genuine  get-together. 

Second  Meeting:  At  the  appointed  time  the  meeting  should  be 
called  to  order  by  the  temporary  chairman.  The  temporary  secre- 
tary reads  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  and  they  are  approved. 
The  temporary  chairman  then  calls  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  constitution.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  reads  the  proposed 
constitution  and  makes  comments.  (Note.  The  constitutions 
printed  in  the  handbook  may  be  of  value  to  local  groups).  A 
motion  is  made  and  seconded  to  adopt  the  constitution  and,  if 
passed,  the  constitution  is  read  section  by  section  and  approved  or 
changes  made.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  officers 
nominated  are  duly  elected.  They  take  their  places  at  once.  It  is 
good  to  elect  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  called  for  by  the 
constitution  and  have  the  chairmen  appoint  the  other  members 
required  on  each  committee. 

From  the  time  the  constitution  is  adopted  it  becomes  effective 
and  the  organization  is  governed  by  it. 
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Note:  In  "Roberts'  Rules  of  Order"— Revised  Edition,  1925, 
page  284,  is  found  a  full  parliamentary  method  of  organizing 
clubs.  It  will  be  found  worth  while  to  follow  an  authority  of  this 
type  for  all  business  procedure  of  the  meetings. 

Developing  and  Maintaining  Interest  in  the  Parent-Teacher 

Association 

H.  D.  M. 

From  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  organized  parent-teacher 
associations  of  North  Carolina  it  was  learned  that  a  number  of 
them  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  people  of  the  community  in- 
terested, to  get  them  to  attend  the  meetings,  or  to  keep  the  interest 
at  the  proper  height  after  the  organization  had  been  perfected, 
while  this  is  a  problem  everywhere,  yet  it  is  to  be  solved  if  the  work 
is  to  be  successful.  There  are  no  set  ways  nor  rules  that  will  perfect 
interest  or  keep  it.  Every  community  and  every  association  have 
their  local  color  and  it  will  take  the  individual  strength  of  all  in- 
terested, constantly  working,  to  interest  the  big  majority  and  thus 
obtain  results  that  will  be  vital  to  all.  Nevertheless  a  few  sug- 
gested ideas  may  be  given  which  may  be  of  some  value  in  solving 
the  particular  and  peculiar  problems  of  the  local  association. 

1.  Every  club  should  have  specific  and  worthy  purposes  and  be 
working  for  something  all  the  time.  The  organization  that  lacks 
a  motive  cannot  function  except  in  a  social  way.  Make  the  associa- 
tion a  vital  force  in  the  community  by  being  real  builders  and 
worthy  doers. 

2.  Affiliate  with  the  state  association  and  thereby  be  a  part 
of  the  national  association.  In  this  way  much  aid,  many  sugges- 
tions, and  often  personal  supervision  and  direction  will  be  obtain- 
able. The  larger  units  are  working  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  local  units. 

3.  Interest  large  numbers  in  the  work  of  the  association. 
Scatter  responsibility.  It  may  be  that  many  in  the  community  feel 
that  only  a  few  are  running  things  and  trying  to  dominate  the  club. 
This  should  not  be.  The  very  purpose  of  the  club  calls  for  unselfish 
service.  Have  numbers  working.  When  there  is  anything  to  do 
divide  the  work  into  as  many  parts  as  possible  and  place  the  interest 
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accordingly.     Anyone  working  for  the  association  will  most  likely 
be  interested. 

4.  Obtain  the  interest  of  the  men.  Men  are  parents  too.  The 
association  is  not  restricted  to  women  members.  Wherever  pos- 
sible elect  a  man  for  president.  The  writer  has  in  mind  two  organi- 
zations that  have  men  as  presidents  and  are  functioning  properly. 
Give  the  men  of  the  community  something  to  do  and  the  chances 
are  they  will  become  interested. 

5.  Choose  a  good  time  for  meetings.  The  time  element  plays 
an  important  part.  If  the  large  majority  of  men  cannot  attend 
in  the  afternoons  have  the  meetings  in  the  evenings.  If  the  evening 
meetings  keep  away  a  large  number  of  parents  not  able  to  leave 
home  at  that  time  then  place  them  in  the  afternoons.  It  will  be 
a  matter  of  wise  choosing.  This  can  best  be  obtained  by  ex- 
perience. 

6.  Advertise  the  meetings  properly.  This  feature  has  been 
discussed  under  the  heading  of  organizing.  It  must  not  be  taken 
for  granted  that  everyone  knows  about  the  meetings.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  a  set  time  for  the  meetings.  If  so,  notices  should  be 
sent  out  beforehand. 

7.  Keep  the  association  continually  before  the  people.  If  it 
is  functioning  properly  its  work  will  speak  for  itself.  Have  the 
meetings  well  advertised  and  after  every  meeting  give  a  write-up 
to  the  papers. 

8.  Keep  the  children  interested.  Having  them  write  letters 
about  the  meetings  and  programs,  now  and  then  giving  them  a  part 
on  the  program,  will  help  hold  interest.  Remind  them  constantly 
of  what  the  association  is  attempting  to  do  for  them  and  what  has 
been  accomplished. 

9.  Use  outside  forces  when  available  and  consistent  with  the 
advancement  of  the  association.  Get  in  touch  with  all  the  national, 
state,  and  county  agencies  that  are  aiding  community  enterprises. 
In  this  way  very  valuable  material  is  available. 

10.  Every  association  accomplishing  anything  needs  funds. 
It  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  ask  for  money  at  the  meetings.  Obtain  funds 
either  by  membership  drives  or  by  community  affairs  such  as  plays, 
festivals,  and  sales.  A  list  of  these  methods  is  given  in  the  next 
division.  In  fixing  the  yearly  dues  do  not  pauperize  the  association. 
Many  associations  have  yearly  dues  of  twenty-five   cents.     This 
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is  too  small  and  besides  any  member  who  is  interested  will  gladly 
pay  a  fee  of  twice  the  amount  or,  better  still,  of  four  times  this 
amount. 

11.  Eroni  time  to  time  have  membership  drives.  These  drives 
will  always  succeed  in  listing  a  few  people  who  have  never  been 
interested  before.  Offer  prizes  to  the  grade  in  the  school  obtaining 
the  largest  number  of  new  members.  Have  membership  drives  con- 
ducted by  members  in  some  original  method. 

12.  Do  not  have  too  many  outside  speakers.  Use  local  talent 
most  of  the  time.  Occasionally  have  a  feature  program  and  open 
community  gatherings. 

13'.  Remember  not  to  let  the  social  part  of  the  meetings  be  the 
feature.  This  is  a  secondary  matter.  The  development  of  the 
childhood  of  the  community  is  first.  Nothing  can  do  more  harm 
than  to  have  the  association  drift  into  a  social  club  by  too  much 
entertaining  and  too  little  work. 

14.  Work  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  in  every  way. 
A  happy  and  prosperous  community — spiritually,  physically,  mor- 
ally, mentally,  and  socially — will  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  childhood  than  one  that  is  the  reverse.  Whenever  the  community 
is  uplifted  in  any  way  by  any  means  it  makes  it  easier  for  the  asso- 
ciation to  accomplish  more  for  the  development  of  the  community. 
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PART  II 

RELATIONSHIPS  OF  THE  LOCAL,  STATE,  AND 
NATIONAL  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 


"Let  us  live  with  our  children" 

I.  Presentation  of  the  National  Association 

F.  B.  B. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  arrived,  in 
the  last  few  years,  at  the  long  desired  goal  of  a  million  members. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  democratic  and  powerful  group  of  men  and 
women  in  these  United  States.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The 
Congress  is  a  cross  section  of  the  country  and  represents  clearly  and 
forcefully  public  opinion  without  prejudice,  religion,  or  politics. 

The  conventions  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers are  conducted  on  an  open-minded,  fair,  and  informal  basis  that 
allows  free  discussion  on  all  points.  The  governing  board,  being 
made  up  of  the  state  presidents  and  committee  chairmen  selected 
as  nearly  as  possible  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  is  a  truly 
representative  body. 

The  decisions  handed  down  by  the  National  Congress  or  the 
Board  of  Managers  cannot  be  called  dictations  to  the  states,  because 
the  groups  are  composed  only  of  state  and  local  people.  A  con- 
stitution worked  out  by  this  smaller  group  and  submitted  to  the 
larger  for  commendation  or  refusal  is  necessarily  one  which  will 
fit  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  states.  When  a  situation  pecu- 
liar to  some  state  arises,  unless  it  points  the  way  to  a  similar 
trouble  in  a  large  number  of  states,  the  state  must  adapt  itself  to 
the  general  policy.  This  always  comes  about  by  a  vote  of  the 
representatives  and  is  not  "dictated"  by  a  few  in  power. 

A  large  and  representative  body  such  as  the  Congress  has  access 
to  the  very  best  authorities  on  all  vital  subjects  which  our  country 
has  to  offer.  A  local  association  may  produce  a  few  to  choose  from 
but  the  greater  the  area  the  more  choice  in  the  selection.  This  group 
of  leaders,  writers,  lecturers  rising  from  the  multitudes,  is  put 
at  the  command  of  and  within  reach  of  the  individual,  the  local 
association,  no  matter  how  poor  and  small,  and  the  state  branches. 


Our  official  organ,  the  Child-Welfare  Magazine,  brings  the  best 
the  world  has  to  offer  about  the  care  and  wisdom  that  should  sur- 
round our  children.  At  the  National  Convention  is  granted  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  listening  to  the  finest  psychiatrists  and 
doctors  interested  in  all  phases  of  child  development,  especial  stress 
usually  being  laid  upon  the  difficult  adolescent  period.  Inspira- 
tional, experienced,  and  spiritual  speakers,  dealing  directly  with 
the  home-school  problem,  are  always  on  the  national  program  and 
the  best  of  all  this  banquet  of  fine  ideas  and  practical  helpfulness 
is  served  to  us  in  the  leaflets  from  the  national  office  and  the  Child- 
Welfare  Magazine  reviews. 

The  national  office  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  various 
state  presidents  and  the  national  chairmen  deal  directly  with  the 
chairmen  of  corresponding  committees  in  the  states.  Thus  the  state 
presidents,  as  well  as  the  state  chairmen,  have  access  to  a  very 
real  and  practical  source  of  information  and  assistance. 

The  relationship,  then,  between  the  state  board  of  directors 
and  the  national  office  is  an  active  one.  Stimulation,  which  is 
necessary  to  life,  comes  in  this  way  through  the  state  branches  and 
through  them  to  the  local  branches,  and  finally  to  the  individual. 

II.     Presentation  of  the  State  Association 

The  state  branches  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  have  the  same  value,  generally  speaking,  as  the  national 
body,  the  contact  with  the  locals  being  one  step  closer.  Fine  speak- 
ers, advisers,  and  child-welfare  workers  are  always  on  the  state 
convention  programs  and  in  the  field  work.  The  difference  is  in  the 
audience  and  the  localization  of  some  topics  of  debate.  For  this 
reason  the  state  conventions  are  sometimes  more  helpful  to  the  local 
heads  than  the  national.  The  city  council  presidents  meet  at  the 
annual  meeting  many  who  have  the  same  interests  and  problems, 
just  as  the  state  presidents  find  other  state  presidents  helpful  at 
the  national  meetings.  This  opportunity  of  course  occurs  but  once 
a  year,  but  it  is  opening  the  door  for  further  helpful  associations. 
During  the  year  the  state  office  is  the  one  place  of  reference  for 
all  local  difficulties  or  information. 

A  departmental  system  in  handling  the  enormous  business  of 
the  National  Congress  is  just  as  necessary  in  this  educational  work 
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as  in  a  big  business  of  any  kind,  and  the  state  is  the  first  big 
division  of  this  system  into  departments. 

The  parents  and  teachers  of  the  school  systems  of  our  country, 
through  the  organization  of  the  Congress,  operate  like  a  family 
group.  There  must  be  the  head  of  the  house,  but  the  head  without 
the  family  would  be  meaningless.  The  state  branches  are  the  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  family  and  must  assist  the  head  of  the 
house  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  large  and  unwieldy  household. 

"Reasonable  and  parliamentary  procedure"  is  the  best  method 
of  keeping  order  and  the  only  disciplinary  measure  used  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  family. 

The  state  conventions  often  outnumber  the  national  meetings 
and  right  there  is  the  state's  big  advantage.  The  personal  touch, 
the  lasting  impressions  of  vitally  interesting  conferences,  the  find- 
ing of  friends  who  live  near  by  and  can  continue  their  helpfulness — 
all  these  grow  out  of  bringing  our  local  associations  together  into  a 
group  called  the  state  branch. 

III.  Reasons  for  Affiliating  With  National  and 
State  Associations 

1.  The  advantage  of  inspirational  helps  at  conventions. 

2.  The  privilege  of  obtaining,  free  of  charge,  all  the  literature 
which  the  best  minds  of  the  country  have  prepared  on  every  subject 
related  to  the  child. 

3.  The  ability  of  any  local  association  to  obtain  definite  out- 
lines of  work  and  programs  for  the  year  from  either  state  or 
national  office. 

4.  The  great  value  of  a  common  meeting  ground  to  compare 
experiences    and   difficulties. 

5.  The  value  of  meeting  people  who  have  had  unlimited  expe- 
rience and  who,  by  virtue  of  the  relationship  of  the  system,  are 
your  friends  to  be  used  as  such  because  you  belong. 

6.  The  value  of  thinking  in  terms  of  the  state  and  the  nation 
rather  than  your  immediate  neighborhood.  The  pitfalls  of  school 
interference,  wrong  uses  of  the  organization,  disappear  in  propor- 
tion to  the  broadening  of  the  viewpoint  and  the  dissipation  of 
ignorance. 
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IV.   Ways  in  Which  the  National  and  State  Groups 
Can  Aid  the  Local 

1.  If  the  local  associations  keep  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  constitutions  of  the  state  and  national  associa- 
tions, the  first  step  has  been  taken  in  getting  possession  of  the  help 
that  is  waiting  for  them. 

2.  An  abundance  of  reading  matter  kept  at  the  state  and 
national  offices  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  the  locals  must  make 
the  request. 

3.  Our  national  field  secretaries,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by 
the  Child- Welfare  Day  offerings,  are  available.  Their  work  is  to 
help  people  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association.     But — the  locals  must  learn  to  ask  for  these  helpers. 

4.  The  state  bulletin  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  locals — 
but  the  locals  must  send  proper  addresses  and  then,  above  all  things, 
urge  the  members  to  read  and  discuss  the  contents. 

5.  The  vice  presidents,  district  chairmen,  or  any  organizer 
in  the  state  system,  which  varies  in  nomenclature  from  Maine  to 
California,  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  personal  visits  to  the  local 
associations.  The  locals  do  not  always  take  advantage  of  the  privi- 
lege of  inviting  these  visitors  so  anxious  to  help  them. 

6.  The  state  and  national  presidents,  women  of  experience 
and  devotion  to  the  cause,  stand  ready  to  help  the  locals  in  answer 
to  personal  appeals  for  help  and  advice. 

V.     Plans  of  Procedure 

1.  Read  the  Blue  Book  sent  out  by  the  national  office,  but 
obtainable  through  the  state  branch.  Know  the  objects  of  parent- 
teacher  work. 

2.  Read  the  Child-Welfare  Magazine  and  know  what  these 
people  are  saying  and  doing  elsewhere  in  parent-teacher  circles. 
Read  the  national  president's  message. 

3.  Read  your  state  bulletin,  especially  the  president's  mes- 
sages.   These  should  be  read  at  every  local  meeting. 

4.  Read  your  state  and  national  constitutions  and  by-laws 
and  know  that  your  association  is  living  up  to  the  principles  of  the 
organization. 
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5.  Obtain  from  the  state  office  and  read  the  literature  written 
by  the  national  chairmen  on  the  subjects  that  your  local  is  most 
interested  in,  and  those  that  you  think  of  taking  up. 

6.  Go  to  the  state  conventions  with  as  large  a  delegation  as 
possible.  The  more  people  in  your  community  with  a  broad  vision, 
the  better  your  parent-teacher  work  will  be.  Instruct  your  dele- 
gates to  take  part  in  tKe  round  table  discussions  and  conferences. 
Go  to  the  national  conventions  if  possible. 

7.  Invite  the  workers  sent  out  by  the  state  and  national  asso- 
ciations to  speak  at  your  meetings. 

8.  The  good  the  locals  receive  from  the  state  and  national 
organizations  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  effort  put  forth  to  obtain 
help.  A  ready  response  is  always  waiting  for  those  who  are  eager 
to   learn    and   improve. 

Finally,  this  big  family  of  parents  and  teachers  has  a  marvelous 
future  before  it,  one  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  By  acting  on 
principle  and  living  up  to  a  borrowed  motto,  "All  for  one  and  one 
for  all,"  we  shall  knit  together  an  unassailable  bulwark  of  defence 
for  the  home — the  best  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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PART  III 
TYPES  OF   ORGANIZATION 


Why  Join  the  Council 

W.  O. 

The  whole  sum  of  life  is  service — service  to  others  and  not  to 
self. — Phillips  Brooks. 

1.  Small  groups  need  the  inspiration  and  information  that  will 
come  from  association  with  the  larger  groups. 

2.  The  usefulness  of  the  local  organization  will  be  extended 
beyond  its  own  immediate  limited  sphere. 

3.  This  united  strength  of  many  organizations  working  with 
singleness  of  purpose  and  concentrated  effort,  will  be  powerful  in 
promoting  educational  or  social  welfare  measures. 

4.  It  is  highly  important  to  realize  the  bigness  of  the  movement 
with  which  we  are  in  sympathy. 

5.  Any  local  organization  may  obtain  assistance  in  the  solution 
of  home  or  community  problems  from  state  chairmen  of  depart- 
ments. 

City  Councils 

W.  O. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  and  the  consequent  need  for  cooperative  effort,  asso- 
ciations in  towns  and  cities  have  grouped  themselves  into  councils, 
with  excellent  results. 

When  a  city  has  three  or  more  parent-teacher  associations,  study 
circles,  or  other  child  welfare  organizations  in  membership  with  the 
state  branch,  these  may  be  organized  into  a  city  council. 

Its  membership  consists  of  equal  representation  from  each  local 
association.  Composed  of  the  most  active  leaders,  officers  and  rep- 
resentatives must  be  members  of  the  state  and  national  organiza- 
tions through  their  local  associations.  The  council  will  at  all 
times  have  a  membership  deeply  interested  in  the  essential  needs 
of  the  children  of  the  community.  There  should  be  but  one  coun- 
cil in  any  one  city. 
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The  purpose  of  the  city  council  is  to  give  opportunity  to  its 
constituent  associations  to  compare  methods,  to  stimulate  friendly 
competition,  to  receive  suggestions,  and  to  unite  upon  lines  of  work. 
It  also  affords  local  educators  and  welfare  workers  an  opportunity 
to  present  matters  of  community  interest.  With  all  the  local  asso- 
ciations working  together  and  unifying  their  efforts,  many  large 
projects  can  be  carried  out  which  could  not  be  undertaken  by  one 
group  alone. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  city  councils  have  no  legislative 
nor  administrative  rights  over  the  local  associations.  No  important 
action  involving  questions  of  policy  should  be  taken  without  the 
approval  of  the  state  board. 

Councils  pay  no  separate  dues  to  the  state  and  national  organi- 
zations, but,  as  the  president  of  the  council  must  be  a  member  of  at 
least  one  local  association,  that  association  should  deem  it  an  honor 
to  vest  voting  power  in  the  council  president  for  the  convention, 
and  she  may  read  a  combined  report  of  all  associations  holding 
membership  in  the  federation  to  the  convention,  such  report  to  be 
compiled  from  the  annual  reports,  read  at  the  council  meeting  in 
May. 

Council  meetings  should  be  held  quarterly  (August,  November, 
February,  and  May),  preferably  early  in  the  month.  In  the 
August  meeting  consider  plans  for  the  year's  study  in  the  asso- 
ciation, make  a  report  from  the  program  committee,  arrange 
to  welcome  teachers — make  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
etc.  November  meeting:  record  names  of  all  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention, give  out  any  convention  information  that  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  hear  the  report  that  will  be  read  to  the  convention. 
Begin  plans  for  Founder's  Day  celebration,  February  17.  In  Febru- 
ary hear  from  school  superintendents  and  principles,  complete 
plans  for  a  joint  celebration  of  Founder's  Day,  February  17,  se- 
curing program  from  state  chairman  of  child  welfare.  May 
council  meeting :  hear  reports  from  all  associations.  Record  names 
of  all  officers  elected  in  the  various  associations.  These  become  vot- 
ing members  of  the  council,  and  may  be  elected  to  an  office  in  the 
council.  Elect  new  council  officers.  This  should  be  done  as  demo- 
cratically as  possible,  but  avoid  electing  to  any  office  a  person  who 
is  not  present  or  has  not  been  conferred  with  if  her  name  appears 
on  the  nominating  ballot.     It  is  advisable  to  elect  a  president  and 
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treasurer  one  year,  the  secretary  and  auditor-historian  the  next, 
thus  avoiding  the  election  of  all  new  officers  at  the  same  time.  Half 
of  the  departmental  chairmen  may  also  be  elected  in  alternating 
years. 

In  order  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  state  board,  such  depart- 
mental chairman  as  Child  Welfare,  Legislation,  Child  Welfare 
Magazine,  Ways  and  Means,  Bulletin,  Publicity,  Better  Films,  Kin- 
dergarten, Literature,  Home  Education,  Illiteracy,  Child  Study,  or 
any  others  that  may  be  created  by  the  state  board  of  managers 
should  be  elected  to  work  in  cooperation  with  chairmen  of  like  dis- 
tinction in  the  local  associations. 

Some  councils  devote  a  few  minutes  of  each  meeting  to  the  prac- 
tice of  parliamentary  law. 

County  Councils 
W.  O. 

Most  effective  and  efficient  service  is  being  rendered  the  state 
branch  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  local  associations  under 
the  guidance  and  leadership  of  a  county  council,  which  carries  the 
state  work  down  to  the  counties,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  state 
branch.  These  councils  promote  the  organization  of  new  groups, 
give  help  and  inspiration  to  the  weaker  associations,  unify  and  co- 
ordinate the  work,  and  gain  the  cooperation  of  all  its  units  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  children  of  the  county. 

When  a  county  has,  in  different  localities,  five  or  more  associa- 
tions in  membership  with  the  state  branch,  these  may  be  organized 
by  the  state  board  into  a  county  council.  A  state  officer  should 
always  attend  the  organization  meeting  to  give  state  recognition 
and  to  explain  the  relationship  between  the  state  branch  and  its 
county  section.  Each  county  elects  its  own  officers  and  adopts  its 
own  by-laws,  but  it  may  not  legislate  for  the  local  associations. 
Officers  and  representatives  must  be  members  of  the  state  and 
national  organizations  through  their  local  associations.  It  is  desir- 
able to  enlist  the  interest  and  help  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools. 

The  council  membership  may  consist  of  the  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  chairman  of  standing  committees  of  each  association. 
The  meetings,  which  should  not  be  too  frequent  (three  a  year  bein°' 
the  usual  number),  should  be  open  session  for  all  Congress  members 
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in  the  county,  the  voting  only  being  limited  to  the  accredited  rep- 
resentatives. These  meetings  should  be  held  at  a  different  place  in 
the  county  each  time,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  every  member 
to  attend  at  least  once  a  year.  The  most  successful  are  held  as  all- 
day  sessions,  the  morning  being  devoted  to  business,  reports  from 
local  associations,  and  discussions  of  plans  and  activities.  One 
speaker  should  be  provided  for  the  afternoon  program,  chosen  for 
ability  to  suggest  and  inspire  desirable  lines  of  work.  The  local 
association  or  city  council  should  act  as  hostess,  arrange  for  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  plan  for  the  comfort  of  those  attending.  A 
box  luncheon  is  usually  brought  by  members  and  the  hostess  asso- 
ciation serves  tea  and  coffee  for  five  cents  a  cup. 

A  county  council  pays  no  dues  to  the  state  and  national  organi- 
zations, as  all  its  members  already  have  their  representation 
through  their  own  associations.  However,  the  chairman  should  be 
counted  an  accredited  delegate  to  the  state  convention  and  be  al- 
lowed to  make  a  five-minute  report  of  the  council  activity.  Funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  council  may  be  procured  in 
various  ways.  In  some  cases  the  local  groups  contribute  a  small 
sum,  $1.00  a  year.  In  others  a  county  entertainment  is  planned, 
but  the  first  method  is  the  most  desirable.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining a  county  council  is  nominal,  being  usually  little  more  than 
postage.  When  a  county  project  is  undertaken,  such  as  a  traveling 
library  or  dental  ambulance,  the  association  raises  the  money  by 
entertainments. 

The  county  is  the  unit  of  organization,  and  cooperation  of  city 
and  county  members  is  of  mutual  benefit.  Therefore,  from  one  to 
five  members  of  the  city  council  to  represent  the  city  associations 
would  make  a  reasonable  membership  in  the  county  council.  This 
representation  is  valuable  to  the  city  and  rural  members  and  should 
net  be  omitted  in  organizing  the  county. 
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Suggested  By-Laws  for  City  Councils  in  Membership  With  the 
North  Carolina  State  Branch  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

ARTICLE  I 

NAME 

This  organization  shall  be  called  (name  of  city  or  county)  City 
Council  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

ARTICLE  II 

OBJECT 

The  object  of  this  federation  is  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  state 
branch  and  the  local  associations;  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
various  associations  to  unify  their  work  and  increase  their  efficiency, 
and  to  harmonize  the  efforts  of  parents  and  teachers  through  an 
earnest  cooperation  with  the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 

ARTICLE  III 

MEMBERSHIP   AND  DUES 

1.  Members  of  the  various  parent-teacher  associations  shall  be 
eligible  to   membership   in  the  Council. 

2.  The  voting  body  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  (see  note  1) 
delegates,  the  officers,  and  chairmen  of  standing  committees  of  every 
affiliating  association. 

3.  The  treasurer  of  each  association  shall  forward  (see  note  2)  to 
the  Council  Treasurer  in  January  to  defray  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Council. 

ARTICLE  IV 

OFFICERS    AND    DEPARTMENTS 

The  officers  of  this  Council  shall  be  President  (see  note  3)  and 
Vice  Presidents,  who  shall  be  chairmen  of  the  various  departments, 
Secretary,   Treasurer,  and  Auditor-Historian. 

A  chairman  for  such  departments  as  Child  Welfare,  Legislation, 
Child  Welfare  Magazine,  Ways  and  Means,  Bulletin,  Publicity,  Better 
Films,  Kindergarten,  Literature,  Home  Education,  Illiteracy,  Child 
Study,  or  any  others  created  by  the  state  board,  to  be  known  as  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  to  coordinate  the  local  and 
the  state  work    (see  note   4). 

ARTICLE  V 

EXECUTIVE    BOARD 

The  officers  of  the  Council  and  the  presidents  of  the  various  asso- 
ciations shall  constitute  the  Executive  Board. 


ARTICLE  VI 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICEBS 

1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  regular  and  called  meetings 
of  the  Council  and  Executive  Board.  She  shall  call  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Board  upon  request  of  a  majority  of  its  members.  Should 
a  vacancy  occur  in  any  office  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  President 
to  appoint  an  officer  to  fill  said  vacancy  until  the  next  regular  election. 
The  President  shall  authorize  the  payment  of  all  Council  bills  by  the 
Treasurer. 

2.  The  Vice  Presidents  in  their  order  shall  assume  the  duties  of  the 
President  in  her  absence,  and  shall  be  chairmen  of  the  departments 
for  which  they  have  been  elected,  serving  with  the  chairmen  of  the 
like  departments  appointed  in  the  various  associations. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  in  permanent  form  the  minutes  of  all 
regular  and  called  meetings  of  the  council.  She  shall  keep  on  file 
the  chairman's  written  report  of  all  board  meetings;  also  the  yearly 
reports  of  each  association.  She  shall  send  each  year  a  condensed 
report  of  the  various  associations  to  the  State  Convention  and  a  copy 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  and  file  copy  of  said  report 
with  Historian.  She  shall  keep  a  correct  roll  of  all  voting  members 
and  send  a  written  notice  to  each  two  days  prior  to  all  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  council.  She  shall  send  a  correct  list  of  the  officers  of 
every  affiliating  association  to  the  State  Treasurer  not  later  than 
October  20. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  money  received  and 
expended,  and  shall  make  a  report  at  each  regular  meeting.  She  shall 
pay  out  money  only  upon  the  written  order  signed  by  the  Council 
President. 

5.  The  Auditor-Historian  shall  audit  the  treasurer's  books  after 
the  close  of  the  year's  work  in  May.  As  Historian  she  shall  collect 
and  preserve  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Council,  also 
the  condensed  annual  report  of  the  various  associations  which  was 
read  to  the  State  Convention.  She  shall  read  a  history  thus  compiled 
at  the  close  of  her  term  of  office. 

ARTICLE  VII 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

1.  Annual  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  in  (see  note  5)  at  which 
time  the  newly  elected  officers  of  the  various  associations  and  the  old 
voting  body  of  the  council  shall  constitute  the  voting  body  from  which 
the  new  council  officers  may  be  chosen. 

2.  Voting  shall  be  by  secret  ballot,  the  first  ballot  constituting  the 
nominating  ballot,  and  the  three  names  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  the  nominees. 

3.  Should  the  person  named  on  the  nominating  ballot  be  absent 
from  the  meeting,  she  must  be  conferred  with  before  the  final  vote 
is  taken  (see  note  6). 
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4.  Term  of  office  may  be  two  years  and  no  officer  shall  be  elected 
for  the  same  office  more  than  the  second  term. 

5.  Group  No.  1  consisting  of  President,  Treasurer,  2nd,  4th,  6th, 
8th,  10th,  and  12th  Vice  Presidents  may  be  elected  one  year.  Group 
No.  2  consisting  of  Secretary,  Auditor-Historian,  1st,  3d,  5th,  7th,  9th, 
and  11th  Vice  Presidents  may  be  elected  the  next  year. 

6.  A  president  of  a  local  association  may  not  be  elected  president  of 
the   Council. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

MEETINGS   AND   QUORUM 

1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  on  the 

of  August,  November,  January  and  May   (see  note  7). 

2.  The  executive  board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 

3.  Due  notice  of  regular  and  called  meetings  to  be  published  at  least 
three  days  prior  to  meeting. 

A  representation  of  a  majority  of  the  affiliating  associations  may 
constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX 

PROCEDURE   AND   AMENDMENTS 

Roberts'  Rules  of  Order,  shall  govern  the  Council  in  all  cases  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  state  branch.  These  by-laws 
may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Council,  provided  a 
written  recommendation  has  been  presented  to  each  association  and 
acted  upon  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  reporting  favorably  previous  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  Council  if  two-thirds  majority  of  the  associa- 
tions have  endorsed  the  amendment. 

NOTES 

Notes:  No.  1.  As  the  voting  strength  must  be  equal  and  some  as- 
sociations may  have  more  standing  committee  chairmen  than  others, 
"delegates"  may  be  appointed. 

No.  2.  This  will  depend  upon  local  conditions,  but  any  community 
project  should  be  assumed  equally  by  all  associations  in  membership. 

No.  3.  The  number  of  vice  presidents  depends  upon  the  number  of 
departments  working  with  the  state  department. 

No.  4.  These  are  designated  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  in  the  order  named, 
and  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  President  in  her  absence.  They 
have  as  members  of  this  committee  the  chairmen  of  like  committees 
in  the  affiliating  association. 

No.  5.  May  is  usually  the  best  month  so  that  the  various  officers 
will  have  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  work  of  their  de- 
partments and  be  ready  to  begin  promptly  when  school  opens.  It 
should,  however,  follow  the  election  of  officers  in  the  local  associa- 
tions. 
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No.  6.  This  method  has  been  found  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  Dur- 
ham. 

No.  7.  These  are  suggestive  months.  Dates  should  be  arranged  so 
that  the  Council  meets  after  the  local  monthly  meeting. 

High  School  Unit  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
c.  w.  p. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades  to  encourage  and  insist  on  their  parents'  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  parent-teacher  association.  It  seems  also  the 
tendency  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  younger  children  to 
take  a  very  active  interest  in  the  school  work  of  these  children. 
When  these  same  boys  and  girls  reach  the  high  school,  however, 
they  are  not  interested  in  their  parents'  coming  to  the  parent- 
teacher  association  meetings.  In  fact,  they  apparently  wish  them 
to  stay  away.  There  is  a  very  definite  reason  for  this  attitude  of 
the  high  school  boys  and  girls,  for  this  is  their  sensitive  age,  the 
time  they  feel  that  they  are  being  legislated  against,  and  they 
therefore  feel  better  if  their  parents  are  not  in  the  planning. 

The  mothers  and  fathers  to  a  large  degree  cease  to  be  interested 
in  their  children's  welfare  at  school.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  a  full 
representation  of  high  school  parents  at  a  meeting,  and  harder 
still  to  get  them  to  do  real  work  in  connection  with  the  associa- 
tion. These  facts  ought  not  to  be,  for  this  is  the  time  of  most 
need  in  the  life  of  the  child.  Never  before  or  after  is  there  a 
greater  field  of  opportunity  for  the  mother  and  father  really  to 
count  in  the  life  of  the  boy  and  girl.  The  children  will  want  their 
parents  to  be  at  the  school  if  they  will  only  do  their  part  by  try- 
ing to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  children  and  their 
problems. 

There  are  at  least  three  big  fields  of  work  for  the  parent-teacher 
association  of  the  high  school.  There  are  others,  of  course,  but 
these  seem  most  important : 

1.  Study  of  the  adolescent  child.  As  has  been  stated  above, 
the  greatest  need  in  the  child's  life  is  to  be  understood  by  a 
loving  parent  during  the  most  trying  and  bewildering  age,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years.  Parent-teacher  association  groups  can 
make  a  study  of  the  child  and  thereby  more  effectively  meet  him 
on  his  own  ground  and  fit  him  better  for  his  home  and  school 
conditions. 
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2.  Scholarship.  The  most  important  thing  in  any  school  is 
the  scholarship  or  the  reaction  to  the  teachings  of  the  school. 
High  school  parents  can  be  very  helpful  in  this  connection  by  see- 
ing that  the  children  have  a  comfortable,  well-lighted  place  in 
which  to  study,  and  that  they  stay  at  their  homes  in  the  evenings 
to  study.  They  can  help  also  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  children 
attend  school  regularly.  A  boy  or  girl  cannot  do  satisfactory 
work  in  school  if  he  is  allowed  to  be  absent  every  time  a  circus 
comes  to  town,  or  every  time  he  has  an  inclination  to  stay  away, 
possibly  because  of  an  unprepared  assignment.,  A  child,  who  is 
not  punctual,  also,  cannot  keep  pace  in  the  scholarship  race.  The 
parent-teacher  association  can  be  of  service  also  in  making  possible 
a  system  of  awards  for  honor  roll  pupils.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  these  parents  to  place  scholarship  on  the  high  level  where  it 
should  be  but  which  it  sometimes  fails  to  attain. 

3.  Spirit.  The  high  school  parent-teacher  association  can 
mean  a  great  deal  in  the  life  of  the  school  by  helping  to  promote 
a  better  spirit  between  the  parents  and.  teachers,  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  school  and  the  community.  There  are  school  activities 
to  be  supported  by  the  presence  of  parents,  such  as  dramatics, 
debating,  athletics,  etc.  The  support  of  parents  in  these  activities 
can  make  for  better  sportsmanship  on  the  field,  a  finer  spirit  in  the 
school  room  and  better  feeling  between  the  children  and  the 
authorities  of  the  school  from  the  teacher  on  up  through  the 
board  of  education. 

High  school  associations  have  not  received  as  much  attention  as 
have  those  of  the  graded  school.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  many  parents  feel  that  the  entrance  of  their  children  into 
high  school  marks  the  close  of  their  association  with  the  school, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  natural  trend  in  the  development 
of  the  high  school  student  to  assume  responsibility  for  his  own 
conduct  and  to  be  independent  of  parental  direction  and  contact 
in  school  affairs.  Yet  at  no  time  in  life  is  there  greater  need  for 
sympathetic,  intelligent  guidance  on  the  part  of  parents. 

Due  to  the  peculiarities  of  what  has  been  called  "the  unique 
age  of  life,"  it  is  not  always  easy  for  parents  to  maintain  that  inti- 
mate relationship  which  was  enjoyed  during  the  graded  school 
age.  The  high  school  association  should  be  the  medium  through 
which  the  parent  is  informed  of  the  child's  group  life,  of  the  op- 
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portunities  offered  for  his  development,  of  the  new  educational 
tendencies,  of  school  life  in  general  whereby  the  individual  pupil 
may  be  enriched. 

Two  forms  of  high  school  associations  are  in  use.  One  com- 
bines the  activities  of  the  parent-teacher  association  of  the  several 
grade  schools  with  the  high  school.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such 
an  organization  serves  as  effectively  as  would  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct high  school  association.  The  problems  of  the  high  school 
age  are  distinctly  different  from  those  of  the  grades  and  require 
different  methods  of  treatment.  It  is  suggested  that  the  parents 
and  teachers  of  high  school  stud/ents  form  a  unit  to  study  and 
enrich  this  field  of  child  life. 

The  Child  Welfare  Magazine  for  October,  1922,  suggests  by- 
laws with  a  new  plan  for  high  school  associations.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  interesting  articles  in  subsequent  numbers  dealing  with 
the  peculiar  problems  of  the  high  school  association. 

The  Grade  Mother-Father  System 

H.  D.  M. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  increase  interest  and  numbers  in  the 
local  association  is  to  establish  the  grade  mother-father  system. 
The  Asheville  Association  has  found  this  plan  of  great  help.  Their 
plan  is  here  given  in  full.  It  is  adapted,  from  the  system  used 
by  the  Horace  Mann  School  with  changes  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  local  association. 

THE  ASHEVILLE   PLAN 

The  Grade  Mother  System  was  first  put  into  practice  in  the  schools 
of  Asheville  in  the  year  1919-1920.  Its  purpose  is  to  increase  the 
attendance  of  the  parents  at  the  monthly  parent-teacher  meetings 
and  to  establish  a  bureau  of  intelligence  about  the  parents  and  homes 
of  every  child  attending  the  City  Schools. 

From  each  grade  two  or  more  mothers  are  selected  to  visit  or  keep 
in  touch  with  the  other  mothers  of  their  grade.  Before  each  monthly 
parent-teacher  association  meeting  each  grade  mother  is  expected  to 
call  up  or  visit  the  mothers  on  her  list,  or  write  them  to  attend.  If 
the  work  is  done  thoroughly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  naturally 
it  leaves  less  to  be  done  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  A  general,  or 
central,  Grade  Mother  is  appointed   in  each  of  the  parent-teacher  as- 
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sociations,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  grade  mothers, 
each  of  whom  is  held  responsible  for  her  list  of  parents  in  that  partic- 
ular grade,  or  part  of  a  grade  over  which  she  is  appointed. 

For  example— If  a  Council  Meeting  (meaning  every  member  of  every 
Parent-Teacher  Association  in  the  city)  is  called,  the  President  of  each 
association  will  call  her  Central  Grade  Mother;  the  Central  Grade 
Mother  will  call  her  list  of  Grade  Mothers,  and  they  will  call  the 
mothers  on  their  lists.  By  division  of  labor  each  home  should  be 
reached  and  the  whole  ground  covered  in  a  few  hours.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  this  system  is  valuable  for  an  emergency  as  well  as  an 
efficient  power  in  conducting  regular  business. 

Suggestions  to  Grade  Mothers 

1.  Preliminaries : 

(a)  Procure  a  list  of  the  children  of  your  grades,  and  the  name, 
address  and  telephone  numbers  of  their  parents  by  copying  from  your 
teacher's  list. 

(b)  Get  in  touch  with  your  mothers  as  soon  as  possible  and  let  them 
know  by  personal  contact  that  you  are  interested  in  the  school  and 
their  particular  children.  Establishing  a  friendly  relationship  will  do 
much  toward  making  your  work  easy  and  insuring  the  success  of 
any  plans  which  you  may  formulate  for  your  group. 

(c)  Provide  each  mother  with  your  name,  address  and  telephone 
number  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  you  on  short 
notice.  Assure  her  that  you  are  ready  and  willing  to  discuss  any 
questions  concerning  the  school  or  her  child,  at  a  regular  group  meet- 
ing, or  by  special  appointment. 

(d)  Meet  your  teacher  by  appointment  and  become  acquainted  with 
her.  Visit  her  school  room  as  often  as  possible  and  familiarize  your- 
self with  her  aims  and  methods. 

2.  Group  Meetings. 

(a)  Notify  your  teacher  of  the  group  meetings  so  that  she  may  at- 
tend, if  possible,  and  by  her  presence  add  to  the  interest  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

(b)  Make  these  meetings  as  interesting  as  possible.  They  may  be 
social  to  a  degree,  but  it  is  desirable  that  a  definite  program  be  planned 
with  a  leader-hostess,  or  some  one  appointed  by  her  to  guide  the 
discussion. 

3.  Plans  and  Methods  for  Group  Meetings. 

(a)  Consult  your  teacher  and  the  members  of  your  group  as  to  topics 
for  discussion,  and  the  time  and  place  for  meetings.  The  Grade  Mother 
is  urged  to  bring  out  ideas  rather  than  to  impose  them.  (For  a  first 
meeting  place,  the  class  room,  with  the  teacher  as  hostess,  is  recom- 
mended.) 

(b)  Visit  other  groups  than  your  own;  also  other  schools  and  as- 
sociations for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods. 
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4.  Parents'1  Association 

(a)  Inquire  whether  the  parents  in  your  group  are  members  of  the 
parent-teacher  association. 

(b)  Keep  the  parents  in  your  group  informed  of  all  activities  of  the 
Association,  particularly  emphasizing  the  importance  of  attending  its 
general  meetings  once  a  month. 

5.  Information 

(a)  The  City  Executive  Council  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  topics  for  discussion  at  group  meetings,  or  to  assist 
you  in  arranging  a  program. 

(b)  The  President  will  also  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  that  will  be 
helpful  to  Grade  Mothers. 

(c)  Feel  absolutely  free  to  call  upon  any  of  the  above  officials  for 
any  information  you  may  desire. 

(d)  The  weekly  parent-teacher  association  column  in  both  papers 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  posting  notices  of  meetings,  listing 
books  for  reading,  and  other  items  of  interest. 

(e)  Notices  of  desirable  entertainments  relating  to  education  and 
child  welfare  will  be  published  in  both  papers  in  the  weekly  parent- 
teacher  column. 
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PART  IV 
HELPFUL  SUGGESTIONS 


Do's 

W.  H.  L. 


Do  remember  that  ours  is  a  sacred  calling  whether  it  be  teacher  or 
parent. 

Do  realize  that  our  organization  is  a  cross-section  of  all  of  society- 
bound  by  the  common  tie  of  interest  in  childhood  and  desire 
to  have  the  children  do  well. 

Do  remember  that  ours  is  an  organization,  over  the  million  mark 
and  growing  rapidly,  with  the  single  purpose  of  doing  all  pos- 
sible for  childhood  and  its  welfare. 

Do  have  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  all  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  work  for  their  good. 

Do  be  progressive  and  aggressive  and  make  no  apologies  for  your 
activity  and  interest  in  the  parent-teacher  association. 

Do  remember  that  sociability,  cordiality,  and  friendliness  will  help 
much  in  making  the  meeting  a  success. 

Do  keep  in  touch  with  the  good  things  in  child  literature  and,  the 
splendid  work  being  done  by  the  various  affiliated  organizations. 

Don'ts 

This  list  appeared  in  the  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin  for  March, 
1925. 

Don't  fail  to  use  all  the  talent  there  is  in  the  community. 

Don't  hesitate  to  undertake  big,  practical,  worth-while  things. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  use  the  resources  of  the  various  state  boards,  de- 
partments and  institutions  in  your  work. 

Don't  neglect  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  programs  of  state  departments 
and  boards,  such  as  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and  give  them  all  possible  help. 

Don't  discuss  the  teachers  in  the  presence  of  your  children. 

Don't  criticise  the  teachers  or  schools  to  other  people. 

Don't  say  anything  derogatory  about  schools  or  teachers  without  know- 
ing the  facts. 


Don't  give  unnecessary  publicity  to  unpleasant  things  that  happen  in 
the  school  room. 

Don't  neglect,  on  hearing  anything  unfavorable,  to  go  first  to  the  princi- 
pal or  superintendent  and  talk  the  matter  over.  Usually  it  will  be 
cleared  up  there  and  need  go  no  further. 

Don't  forget  that  teachers  are  human  and  cannot  do  good  work  when 
laboring  under  criticism   or  suspicion. 

Don't  forget  that  the  teacher  of  your  child  has  to  deal  with  and  control 
from  thirty-five  to  seventy  children  for  hours  each  day,  while  you 
have  trouble  in  controlling  one  or  two  and  often  place  a  maid  in 
charge  while  you  go  away  to  rest. 

Don't  forget  that  the  time  spent  in  the  school  room  is  only  part  of 
the  every  day  program  of  your  child's  teacher.  Many  hours  must 
be  spent  outside  in  checking  up  work  done  and  in  preparation  for 
the  work  to  come. 

Don't  forget  that  your  child's  teacher  needs  sympathetic  encourage- 
ment and  commendation. 

Don't  forget  that  it  is  the  duty  of  your  superintendent  and  principal 
to  support  and  shield  your  teachers  in  all  possible  ways. 

Don't  forget  to  invite  the  teachers  into  your  home  and  see  that  they 
see  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  your  home  and  community. 

DON'T!  DON'T!  DON'T!  ever  discuss  or  allow  even  to  be  brought  up, 
alleged  shortcomings,  errors  or  acts  of  teachers  or  school  authorities 
in  regular  parent-teacher  association  meetings.  It  will  always 
result  in  more  harm  than  good.  All  the  facts  can  never  be  known, 
it  gives  criticising  and  meddlesome  people  a  chance  to  hurt  the 
schools.  It  keeps  the  teachers  uneasy,  the  superintendent  reserved, 
and  renders  good  work  impossible.  Shun  open  discussions,  in  meet- 
ings, like  poison  or  smallpox,  for  in  effect  these  "airings"  in  public 
meetings  of  supposed  deficiencies  of  teachers  are  worse  than  any 
ordinary  epidemic. 

Don't  forget  that  the  expressed  policy  of  both  state  and  national  parent- 
teacher  association  organizations  is  non-interference.  To  quote 
our  own  state  constitution,  "The  interference  on  the  part  of  local 
associations  in  matters  of  school  administration  or  academic  policy 
shall  be  discouraged  by  the  State  Association.  The  attitude  toward 
the  school  system  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  sympathetic,  harmon- 
ious cooperation."     (Article  VI,  section  6.) 

Don't  forget  that  the  parent-teacher  association  is  a  special  organiza- 
tion whose  duty  is  to  help  all  parents  and  teachers:  1,  study  and 
improve  conditions  affecting  chlid  life;  2,  promote  the  interests  of 
health,  education,  recreation  and  labor  of  all  children;  3,  secure  ade- 
quate laws  to  insure  a  normal  childhood  to  every  child  in  North 
Carolina;  and,  4,  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers 
and  all  members  of  society  to  this  end. 

Don't  forget  that  the  parent-teacher  association  has  a  wonderful  chal- 
lenge and  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  service.     Other  organizations 
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there  are,  whose  aims  and  objectives  are  high  and  whose  contribu- 
tions are  definite  and  specialized.  As  long  as  there  is  a  boy  or  girl 
not  having  the  biggest  possible  chance  for  growth  the  work  must 
go  on  and  our  duty  is  clear. 

Working  of  Important  Committees 

W.   H.    L. 

The  local  constitution  or  rules  will  provide  for  the  various  com- 
mittees and  stipulate  their  duties.  General  suggestions  only  can 
be  made  concerning  their  duties. 

Executive.  This  committee  is  usually  composed  of  the  elected 
officers  and  a  few  others.  Its  duties  are  delegated  by  the  rules.  It 
usually  transacts  the  business  between  meetings  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  often  handles  many  routine  matters.  General  plans, 
financial  matters,  special  arrangements  not  handled  by  regular 
committees,  and  other  matters  not  otherwise  provided  for  may  be 
handled  by  this  committee. 

Program.  After  the  organization  as  a  whole  has  adopted  the 
plan  for  programs  for  the  year  it  is  the  duty  of  the  program  com- 
mittee to  work  out  each  program  in  detail.  This  includes  special 
exercises,  any  study  that  may  be  carried  on,  music,  talks  or  ad- 
dresses, business  routine  and  any  special  features.  This  commit- 
tee should  see  to  it  that  all  programs  deal  with  some  phase  of  child 
welfare.  Care  should  be  taken  to  develop  and  use  the  talent  in 
the  organization.  The  officers  and  school  authorities  should  be 
consulted  so  that  all  things  can  be  coordinated  and  kept  running 
smoothly. 

Membership.  This  committee  must  increase  and  hold  the  mem- 
bership of  the  local  associations.  They  can  put  on  membership 
campaigns  and  do  follow  up  work,  for  holding  the  members  is  as 
important  as  getting  them.  They  should  keep  in  touch  with  the 
secretary  and  call  up  absentee  members..  The  goal  should  always 
be  100  per  cent  membership.  The  children  can  be  used  to  get  the 
parents  interested  and  on  the  membership  roll. 

Ways  and  Means.  This  committee  has  charge  of  finances  other 
than  the  regular  dues.  Special  interests  and  needs  demand  more 
funds  than  are  usually  secured  through  dues.  This  committee 
makes  and  carries  out  the  plans  for  securing  these  funds.     It  is 
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really  the  committee  on  securing  finances,  and  the  bigger  the  pro- 
gram the  busier  it  must  be. 

Press  and  Publicity.  The  parent-teacher  association  must  be 
"sold"  to  the  public.  This  committee  must  do  it.  They  must  know 
the  worth-while  points  about  the  work  and  be  able  to  give  them 
to  the  papers  in  an  interesting  way.  The  plans,  programs,  items 
of  interest,  etc.,  must  all  be  collected  and  either  sent  to  the  papers 
or  given  to  reporters.  Announcements  of  meetings,  committee 
gatherings,  elections,  etc.,  as  well  as  reports  of  meetings  should  be 
handled.  Newspaper  clippings  should  be  kept,  the  state  publicity 
department  should  be  kept  informed,  and  written  accounts  of 
meetings  sent  the  state  parent-teacher  bulletin. 

Child  Welfare.  This  committee  has  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting the  child  welfare  side  of  the  work.  It  should  encourage 
and  try  to  organize  special  classes  for  child  study,  keep  the  organ- 
ization informed  on  legislation  pertaining  to  child  welfare,  conduct 
the  summer  round-up  campaigns,  encourage  local  authorities,  both 
school  and  civil,  to  better  conditions  for  the  children  and  en- 
courage all  movements  to  improve  the  environment  surrounding 
the  children. 

Legislative.  The  state  legislative  committee  always  has  a  pro- 
gram of  state  legislation  on  which  it  is  working.,  The  local  com- 
mittee should  keep  in  touch  with  that  of  the  state  parent-teacher 
association  and  know  what  the  plans  are.  Then  the  message  must 
be  carried  to  the  local  association  and  it  must  be  informed.  Then 
a  program  of  education  must  be  carried  to  the  communities.  The 
representatives  in  the  state  legislature  must  be  approached  and 
their  endorsement,  cooperation,  and  help  secured.  They  must  keep 
before  the  public  continually  both  the  needs  and  the  proposed 
legislation  to  remedy  the  conditions.  With  the  aid  of  the  publicity 
committee,  endorsement  of  other  organizations  must  be  secured 
and  the  whole  community  made  aggressive  for  the  needed  changes. 

The  Child  Welfare  Magazine  is  the  great  educational  organ  of 
the  movement.  The  committee  having  it  in  charge  must  secure 
subscriptions.  Every  parent  with  growing  children  must  be  made 
to  feel  its  worth  and  value.  Personal  touch,  first  informing  of  the 
great  value  of  the  magazine  then  securing  the  subscriptions,  will 
accomplish  the  desired,  end.  No  other  trade  magazine  for  its  par- 
ticular line  is  superior  to  the  Child  Welfare  Magazine. 
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Social  or  Hospitality.  A  friendly  spirit  is  necessary  and  the 
social  side  of  the  meetings  is  very  much  needed.  Strangers  must 
be  greeted  and  introduced.  All  must  feel  at  home.  The  social 
part  of  the  program  is  in  the  hands  of  this  committee.  It  can 
promote  the  social  life  of  the  association  outside  of  the  regular 
meetings.  Special  meetings  for  social  and  recreational  purposes 
are  its  special  province.  Its  motto  should  be,  "Every  one  knows 
every  one."  It  can  look  after  speakers,  have  a  hearty  welcome  for 
the  backward  and  help  secure  the  big  "we,"  "family"  result  that 
should  be  the  ideal  for  every  association. 

Ways  of  Making  Funds 
M.  E.  B. 

We  must  be  careful  in  the  work  of  our  associations  not  to 
stress  too  much  the  money  question,  lest  members  lose  the  true 
spirit  of  the  work,  which  is  that  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness. 

Parent-teacher  associations  are  the  only  associations  which  do 
not  in  some  way  separate  the  members  from  the  homes,  and  some 
of  our  most  progressive  thinkers  feel  that  these  associations  will 
in  a  few  years  take  the  place  of  other  clubs.  When  a  community 
has  the  school  house  as  its  social  center  and  fathers,  mothers, 
teachers,  and  children  uniting  there  for  their  good  times,  as  well 
as  study,  we  shall  find  less  trouble  with  the  children  in  school  and 
less  danger  of  wrong  doing  and  misbehavior  outside.  Children  like 
to  play  with  their  parents,  and,  the  community  get-togethers  for 
song  and  good  times  form  an  important  part  of  parent-teacher 
association  work.  So  be  sure  that  some  of  your  meetings  are 
purely  social  or  literary  with  no  charge. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  finances  try  to 
have  something  in  which  all  can  participate. 

If  twenty-five  cent  dues  are  required,  after  the  fifteen  cents 
have  been  sent  to  the  state  treasurer,  the  ten  cents  a  member  re- 
maining makes  a  small  nest  egg  for  the  local  treasury. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  little  box  on  the  table  at  all  meetings.  Some- 
times a  person  having  a  birthday  will  contribute  a  little,  or  a 
visitor  will  want  to  help  the  work.  Many  associations  sell  soaps, 
extracts,  cleaning  preparations,  knives,  and  magazines  to  their 
members  and  others.  Almost  all  magazines  in  their  advertising 
columns  make  offers  of  special  profits  for   church  and   parent- 
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teacher  associations  to  handle  their  goods,  and  in  this  way  a 
regular  income  can  be  brought  in  for  things  which  are  household 
necessities. 

A  community  dramatic  club,  composed  of  the  young  people 
in  the  community,  gives  a  lot  of  enjoyment  to  the  members  and 
brings  in  quite  a  sum  from  plays  produced.  Glee  clubs  and  or- 
chestras can  be  formed  among  the  larger  school  children,  with 
some  older  ones,  and  they  can  do  their  part  in  bringing  in  funds. 

There  are  entertainments  which  are  seasonable  for  every  month 
of  the  second  year.  In  September,  when  vegetables  are  easily  ob- 
tained, a  Brunswick  stew  is  a  big  money  maker.  It  can  be  served 
outdoors  at  tables  on  the  lawn,  and  after  vacation  it  gives  a  fine 
opportunity  for  teachers  and  parents  to  get  acquainted. 

October  lends  itself  to  a  Hallowe'en  party,  and  little  side  shows 
with  different  tricks  to  be  tried  at  five  or  ten  cents  apiece  bring  in 
a  goodly  sum  and  afford  lots  of  enjoyment. 

In  November,  if  there  is  a  demand  for  a  food  sale,  a  good  sum 
can  be  realized  just  before  Thanksgiving.  If  you  have  some  extra 
good  cooks,  home-made  mince  meat,  pies,  cakes,  and  cookies  can  be 
sold,  to  good  advantage. 

In  December  when  everyone  is  busy  with  Christmas  gifts,  a  sale 
of  fancy  work,  aprons,  lace,  and  candies  nets  a  good  amount. 

In  January  try  a  box  party,  lunch  being  sold  in  boxes,  or  an 
oyster  stew,  or  chicken  supper.  A  dramatic  entertainment  got  up 
by  the  parents  is  always  a  drawing  card. 

In  February  a  George  Washington  party  is  successful.  Re- 
freshments carrying  out  the  red  and  white  are  attractive,  and 
hatchets  and  cherries  make  decorating  easy.  Little  side  shows 
and  guessing  contests  can  be  used  also. 

In  February  a  musical  or  a  minstrel  show,  staged  by  the  larger 
boys,  will  help  out. 

If  your  school  is  equipped  for  picture  shows  a  good  picture  once 
a  week  brings  in  a  good  sum  of  money  and  insures  the  children 
seeing  a  clean  picture.  The  National  Parent-Teacher  Association 
has  a  better  films  committee,  from  which  lists  of  approved  pictures 
can  be  obtained.  Many  of  the  films  are  wonderful  helps  in  teach- 
ing geography  and  natural  history.  Another  chance  for  good 
profit  is  to  have  a  fiddlers'  convention  held  at  the  school  under 
the  direction  of  the  parent-teacher  association. 
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In  appointing  committees  for  your  work  give  as  large  a  number 
of  members  as  possible  some  work  to  do,  for  developing  leaders 
and,  workers  is  one  of  our  greatest  problems. 

Attendance  on  the  regular  meetings  should  not  be  all  for  which 
the  member  enrolls.,  The  association  should  function  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  school.  From  time  to  time,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  work,  funds  will  be  needed.  It  is  not  wise  to  solicit  or  collect 
funds  at  regular  meetings.  Do  not  have  the  members  feel  that 
every  time  they  attend  a  meeting  they  will  be  called  on  for  funds. 
Rather,  let  the  association  plan  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  funds 
through  community  channels.  The  community  at  large  will  not 
hesitate  to  give  when  it  feels  that  in  return  it  is  doing  good,  having 
a  good  time,  and  enjoying  fellowship.  It  is  generally  better  to  raise 
funds  by  community  affairs  rather  than  by  individual  subscrip- 
tions.   A  few  suggested  methods  are  here  given : 

1.  Festivals — Holiday  celebrations — such  as  May  Day.  Have  pro- 
gram and  charge  small  fee.    Valentine  party,  Armistice  Day. 

2.  Parties — Children's  parties,  lawn  parties,  silver  tea,  indoor 
parties,  and  receptions. 

3.  Concerts — Local  talent,  musical  concerts,  band  concerts,  old 
fiddlers'  convention,  victrola  concerts,  and  the  like. 

4.  Feeds — Box  suppers,  chicken  stews,  pie  dinners,  cake  sales,  oyster 
suppers,  sandwich  sales,  candy  sales. 

5.  Community  affairs — Community  Christmas  tree,  community 
athletic  field  day,  community  picnic,  community  fair,  community  circus. 

6.  Miscellaneous — Debates,  plays,  pageants,  sings,  school  exhibits, 
spelling  bees,  popular  girl  contests,  story  hours  and  games,  library 
night,  illustrated  lecture,  moving  pictures,  rummage  sales,  carnivals, 
and  a  circus. 

The  community  may  have  many  other  original  ideas  and  meth- 
ods. It  may  be  that  the  local  community  utilizes  the  community 
chest  or  financial  federation  for  raising  funds.,  In  this  case,  the 
parent-teacher  association  should  have  all  its  plans  conform  to 
the  accepted  community  programs. 

Local  Finances 

M.  E.  B. 
We  all  know  how  impossible  it  is  to  run  a  home  or  business  with- 
out funds,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions. 
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The  state  and  national  congress  have  many  expenses  which  must 
be  met  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  help  the  local  associa- 
tions. 

The  only  fee  for  joining  the  state  and  national  congress  is  the 
payment  of  fifteen  cents  a  year  per  member.  This  means  a  little 
over  one  cent  a  month  for  each  member,  and  if  it  is  made  plain 
to  the  local  ©rganizations  that  for  this  small  payment  they  may 
have  a  part  in  all  the  work  which  the  Congress  is  doing  they  will 
feel  fully  repaid.  One  association  alone  can  accomplish  but  little, 
but  all  associations  banded  together  working  for  our  children's 
good  will  be  a  power  whose  strength  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Each  local  association  must  have  its  finances  run  in  a  business- 
like way  in  order  to  do  good  work.  Associations  differ  in  their 
ways  of  collecting  their  dues.  Some  associations  charge  25  cents 
a  year  for  dues  and  out  of  this  they  send  the  state  fifteen  cents, 
keeping  ten  cents  for  each  member  in  their  own  local  treasury; 
other  associations  collect  fifteen  cents  from  each  member,  sending 
the  whole  amount  to  the  state,  and  still  others  pay  the  dues  of 
fifteen  cents  a  member  from  the  local  treasury,  as  that  consists 
of  money  raised  by  the  whole  association. 

Whichever  way  you  decide  upon  be  sure  that  the  fifteen  cents 
a  member  is  sent  to  the  treasurer  each  year. 

Local  associations  should  never  send  funds  to  the  national  office 
as  this  only  delays  matters.  The  national  handles  its  business 
with  the  state  treasurer,  and  when  a  local  sends  dues  to  the  national 
the  national  has  to  send  them  back  to  the  state  treasurer. 

Have  a  regular  time  to  pay  your  state  dues.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  dues  are  paid  in  the  spring  or  fall,  but  many  as- 
sociations find  it  difficult  to  collect  the  dues  early  in  the  fall  when 
schools  are  opening,  and  as  the  books  close  for  auditing  the  15th  of 
October  it  is  often  better  to  pay  dues  in  January  or  February.  If 
you  pay  dues  in  January,  they  make  you  a  member  till  the  next 
January  and  delegates  can  be  sent  to  the  state  convention  in  the 
fall  based  on  the  number  of  paid  members.  The  president  and 
one  voting  delegate  for  every  twenty-five  members  constitute  an 
association's  voting  quota  at  state  convention.  Of  the  fifteen  cents 
sent  by  the  locals  to  the  state  we  send  five  cents  to  the  national 
to  help  in  payment  of  officers  and  printing  of  literature  and 
furthering  the  national  work.     State  officers  receive  no  pay,  and 
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the  ten  cents  kept  in  the  state  treasury  are  used  for  printing,  post- 
age, and  stationery. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Handbook  has  been  revised  and  re- 
printed this  year  and  each  association  affiliated  with  the  state 
and  national  congress  will  have  a  copy  of  this  free. 

The  Bulletin,  our  State  Parent-Teacher  Association  paper,  is 
sent  free  of  charge  to  the  president,  vice  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  all  affiliated  associations  provided  a  list  of  these  officers 
with  addresses  is  filed  with  the  state  treasurer. 

Sometimes,  we  have  complaints  that  the  present  officers  are  not 
receiving  the  Bulletin.  Oftentimes  this  is  because  no  notice  is  sent 
to  us  when  new  officers  are  elected. 

We  want  to  be  of  the  greatest  help  possible  to  all  local  associa- 
tions, but  to  accomplish  this  we  must  have  your  cooperation.  We 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  answer  any  questions  on  which  you  need 
help  and  we  can  send  you  leaflets  that  will  help  you  in  your 
programs  and  child  welfare  work. 

We  are  striving  for  an  endowment  fund  whose  income  will  sup- 
port a  field  secretary  so  that  associations  needing  help  to  organize 
can  have  her  services.  To  raise  this  fund  we  are  seeking  life 
members.  Twenty-five  dollars  paid  to  the  state  treasurer  makes 
one  a  life  member,  and  this  sum  less  10  per  cent,  which  goes  to 
the  national,  goes  into  our  endowment  fund.  A  number  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  have  given  life  membership  to  a  faithful 
teacher  and  the  certificate  of  membership  which  we  issue  is  an 
honor  for  the  teacher  and  the  money  is  a  help  to  the  fund- 
All  associations  are  asked  to  send  accounts  of  novel  or  interest- 
ing meetings  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  so  that  we  may  know 
what  our  neighbors  are  doing. 

Child  Welfare  Department 
W.  O. 

This  department  comprises  the  work  of  three  national  com- 
mittees, i.e.  Child  Welfare  Day  or  Founder's  Day  Program 
committee,  Mrs.  David  0.  Mears,  National  Chairman. 

Juvenile  Protection  committee,  Dr.  Miriam  Yan  Waters,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  National  Chairman. 

Student  Loan  Fund  committee,  Mrs.  <X.  F.  Hill,  Portland,  Ore., 
National  Chairman. 
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Objectives  of  Child  Welfare  Department 

1.  To  celebrate  Child  Welfare  Day — Founder's  Day — February 
17,  in  every  local  association. 

2.  To  help  any  children  who  lack  adequate  care,  protection,  and 
guidance  in  the  home  and  to  aid  their  parents. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  making  every  com- 
munity a  desirable  and  safe  place  in  which  to  raise  children,  by 
providing  constructive  recreational  facilities  and  eliminating  de- 
grading influences  and  objectionable  features  from  dance  halls, 
pool  rooms,  motion  pictures,  or  other  forms  of  entertainment. 

4.  To  study  the  national,  state,  and  local  laws  for  the  protection 
of  minors  and  to  aid  in  their  enforcement. 

5.  To  aid  in  creating  an  informed  public  opinion  and  intelligent 
cooperation  in  the  community  and  with  public  officials  for  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  neglect,  and  the  promotion 
of  constructive  and  preventive  measures  for  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  children. 

6.  To  secure  scholarships  or  student  loan  fund  for  students  over 
fourteen  years  old  who  find  it  otherwise  impossible  to  continue  in 
school. 

Since  the  object  of  this  department  is  to  interest  the  general 
public  in  the  needs  of  childhood,  it  is  advisable  that  we  hold  a 
fitting  annual  celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  having  an  especially  prepared 
program  which  will  present  the  high  ideal  of  the  organization 
and  state  its  purpose  and  achievements.  Thus  paying  tribute  to  its 
organizers,  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst 
and  their  associates. 

This  occasion  should  give  to  the  local  associations  a  closer 
touch  with  the  national  organization,  and  impart  information  re- 
garding the  founding  and  working  of  the  National  Congress,  its 
value  to  child  welfare,  its  importance  in  the  educational,  religious, 
philanthropic,  and  social  life  of  our  country. 

The  program  should  review  results  already  obtained,  discuss 
possibilities  and  plans  for  future  development  and  service  in 
national,  state,  and  local  work.  And  an  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal  members  for  special 
gifts  to   the   cause. 
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The  national  chairman  issues  through  the  state  chairman  suit- 
able program  material  for  the  observances  on  February  17.  A 
contribution  is  made  at  this  time  for  national  extension  work, 
which  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  state  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  O. 
Burton,  390  Scott  Ave.,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  a  report  of  the 
meeting  is  made  to  the  state  chairman  of  child  welfare. 

This  is  included  among  the  requirements  on  "The  Congress 
Standard  of  Excellence." 

Juvenile  Protection 

A  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  reveals  an  appalling  lack  of 
moral  standards  among  children.  The  home,  the  church,  and 
the  school  are  responsible  for  training  the  child  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  character  education,  and  for  the  establishment  of  right 
habits. 

Each  child  has  a  right  to  be  understood  and  to  have  his  powers 
and  talents  discovered  and  developed  in  the  direction  and  to  the 
degree  of  which  he  is  capable.  Children  differ  in  mental  capacity 
and  special  talents;  the  same  course  of  study  cannot  meet  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  brilliant,  the  average,  the  dull,  and  the 
defective. 

Under-nourishment,  defective  tonsils,  teeth,  or  eyes  may  cause 
irritability  or  rebellion  against  authority,  resulting  in  anti-social 
conduct.  An  intelligent  study  of  these  points  and  proper  treat- 
ment may  prevent  a  mental  or  nervous  breakdown.  Physical 
causes  discovered  and  removed  in  time  will  diminish  juvenile 
delinquency.  An  outline  of  study  has  been  arranged  by  the  na- 
tional chairman  which  is  sent  to  the  local  associations  by  the  state 
chairman. 

The  child  welfare  chairman  in  the  local  association  will  make 
her  committee  a  source  of  information,  reporting  the  needs  in 
the  community  and  seeking  cooperation  of  other  committees,  pro- 
moting health,  reereation,  motion  pictures,  social  standards,  student 
loan  or  aid  fund. 

This  committee  will  make  a  survey  of  the  community,  investigat- 
ing premature  wage  earning  or  child  labor,  immoral  home  con- 
ditions or  negligent  homes,  stores  where  cigarettes  may  be  sold  to 
young  children  or  petty  gambling  devices  operated,  the  literature 
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on  local  news  stands,  etc.  It  seeks  to  supply  needy  children  with 
school  books,  lunch,  shoes,  clothes,  etc. 

The  members  of  this  committee  will  study  the  laws  and  or- 
dinances of  the  state  and  city  affecting  the  welfare  of  children,  such 
as  mothers'  pensions,  child  labor,  school  attendance,  sale  and 
use  of  cigarettes,  obscene  printed  matter,  juvenile  court,  etc.  They 
will  know  the  welfare  officers  of  the  community,  juvenile  court 
judge,  or  any  others  instructed  in  child  protection.  They  will  be 
kindly  and  constructive  in  their  attitude,  avoiding  criticism  based 
on  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  facts. 

Any  work  accomplished  along  this  line  should  be  reported  to  the 
state  chairman  of  child  welfare  at  the  close  of  each  school  year. 
All  such  reports  will  be  condensed  in  the  report  made  to  the  state 
convention  and  sent  to  the  national  chairman. 

Student  Aid  or  Loan  Fund 

The  student  aid  fund  is  secured  by  this  committee  to  supply 
clothing,  books,  lunches,  etc.,  for  those  children  who  may  need 
such.  As  it  is  considered  unwise  to  handicap  young  children  with  a 
debt,  this  fund  is  distinct  from  the  student  loan  or  scholarship 
fund   in    high    schools. 

One  of  the  objectives  endorsed  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Parents  and  Teachers  is  "To  secure  scholarship  or 
student  loan  funds  for  students  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  find 
it  otherwise  impossible  to  continue  in  school."  Therefore  local 
associations  are  urged  to  adopt  this  objective  and  raise  such  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  "The  Parent-Teacher  Scholarship  Fund" 
or  "The  Parent-Teacher  Loan  Fund."  This  identifies  the  associa- 
tion with  the  interests  of  the  high  school  boy  and  girl  and  assures 
them  of  the  association's  cooperation  and  aid  in  assisting  a  worthy 
pupil  to  help  himself. 

The  scholarship  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  reasonable  expenses 
for  all  school  fees  for  one  year.  A  minimum  of  $200  is  suggested 
and  may  be  secured  in  any  college  that  is  selected  by  the  as- 
sociation. This  should  be  supplemented  by  a  loan  fund  which 
the  recipient  will  repay  at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest.  The  object 
of  such  a  scholarship  is  fourfold.  (1)  It  would  serve  to  keep  worthy 
pupils  in  high  school  by  holding  before  them  a  means  to  obtain  a 
higher  education.      (2)   It  would  bring  together  the  pupils,  the 
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teachers,  and  the  parents  working  for  a  common  worthy  enterprise. 
(3)  It  would  broaden  the  sympathies  and  the  interest  of  the  young 
people  by  enlisting  their  services  in  a  worthy  enterprise,  to  help 
them  realize  that  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper,"  and  that  "the 
fellow  who  helps  himself  always  finds  help."  (4)  It  would  place 
self-help  pupils  on  an  independent  basis,  thus  promoting  energy, 
pride,  and  self  respect  in  the  early  years  of  life. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  scholarship  is  a  token  of 
merit  and  is  bestowed  on  a  worthy  pupil  as  a  representation  of  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  students  and  friends.  It  should  not  be  given 
to  any  student  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  him  to  consider  himself 
an  object  of  charity. 

The  award  should  be  made  by  a  committee  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  high  school  faculty,  a  representative  from  the 
student  body,  and  the  child  welfare  chairman. 

Suggestions  for  Raising  Funds 

1.  Feature  entertainments  for  which  admission  is  charged. 

2.  Private  donations  solicited  by  committees  of  parents  and  of 
pupils. 

3.  A  Scholarship  Day,  when  every  pupil  in  school  will  bring 
a  nickel  or  a  dime. 

4.  Cooperation  of  various  civic  and  social  clubs  and  groups. 

5.  Rummage  sales  or  sales  of  any  worth-while  articles  as  cakes, 
candies,  preserves. 

Addresses  Foe  Free  Literature 

Parent- Teacher  Literature,  N.   C.  C.  W.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.    (State  the  leaflet). 
Your   State   Chairman   Child   Welfare,    Mrs.    L.    C.    Oldham,    Durham,    N.   C. 
Bureau  of   Education,   Home   Education   Division,    Washington,   D.    C. 
National   Prohation   Association,   370    Seventh   avenue,    New   York    City. 
American   Social  Hygiene  Association,   370  Seventh  avenue,   New  York  City. 
National   Committee   for  Mental   Hygiene,    370    Seventh    avenue,   New   York   City. 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  315  Fourth  avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,   130  E.  22d   Street,   New  York  City. 
Big    Brother    and    Big    Sister    Federation,    200    Fifth    avenue,    New    York   City. 
American    Child   Health    Association,    370    Seventh   avenue,    New   York   City. 

Questions  to  Answer 

Did  you  celebrate  Child  Welfare  Day  (Pounder's  Day),  February  17? 

Did  you  send  your  offering  to  the  state  treasurer  as  a  gift  to  the 
national? 

Have  you  used  the  N.  C.  pageant,  "Our  National  Strength"? 

What  has  your  organization  spent  for  child  welfare  locally? 

How  many  children  (7 — 14  years)  have  you  aided  in  keeping  in 
school  by  clothing,  free  lunches,  milk,  furnishing  books,  etc.? 
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Have  you  secured  free  medical  treatment  for  any  child,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  him  to  continue  in  school? 

Have  you  a  student  aid  or  scholarship  fund  for  aiding  children  of 
more  than  14  years  to  continue  in  school? 

How  many  children  have  you  so  aided? 

Have  you  a  visiting  teacher? 

Is  there  a  need  for  a  visiting  teacher  in  your  school? 

Have  you  interviewed  your  state  senator  and  representative  on  their 
attitude  toward  improving  the  N.  C.  Child  Labor  Law? 

Do  you  know  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  and  other  juvenile  court 
officers? 

Do  they  know  that  you  desire  to  render  helpful  cooperation? 

Do  you  know  the  attendance  officer? 

Do  you  assist  in  enforcing  regular  school  attendance? 

Have  you  parks  and  playgrounds  and  recreational  facilities  in  your 
community? 

Are  they  properly  supervised? 

Do  you  read  Child  Welfare  Magazine? 

The  Summer  Round  Up 

The  purpose  of  the  Summer  Round  Up,  as  it  has  been  conducted 
by  the  parent-teacher  association  for  the  last  three  years,  is  to 
see  that  every  child  entering  school  for  the  first  time  shall  be 
physically  fit  and  free  from  all  remedial  physical  defects  and 
troubles.  Much  time  has  been  wasted  in  the  past  by  having 
physical  examinations  and  remedial  measures  after  the  child  has 
entered  school.  The  purpose  and  plan  is  to  have  all  this  attended 
to  beforehand  so  the  child  may  enter  school  free  from  physical 
defects.  This  means  a  definite  saving  of  time  and  energy  for  both 
child  and  school. 

The  Round  Up  is  handled  by  either  the  child  welfare  committee, 
or  some  special  committee  such  as  the  pre-school  child  committee, 
or  one  appointed  especially  for  that  purpose. 

There  should  be  enough  members  of  the  committee  to  handle 
the  work  expeditiously  and  thoroughly.  Some  members  should 
have  cars,  as  much  calling  on  parents  in  the  homes  is  necessary. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  the  names  of  all  the  children  who  will  en- 
ter school  the  coming  fall.  This  is  done  through  the  school 
authorities,  from  the  school  census,  from  the  teachers,  from  the 
school  children  and  by  using  any  other  means  possible.  In  some 
cases  a  personal  canvass  of  the  neighborhood  is  necessary.     To  be 
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successful,  the  name  of  every  child  who  is  to  enter  school  the 
coming  term  must  be  secured. 

The  real  work  is  now  to  begin.  Some  one  or  more  members 
of  the  committee  must  call  at  each  home  from  which  a  child 
is  to  enter  school.  She  must  get  acquainted  with  the  mother  or 
guardian  and  it  is  better  to  see  the  child  too.  The  mothers  must 
be  invited  to  a  little  "get  together"  at  the  school  house  on  some 
day  in  the  near  future.  Do  not  call  it  a  party  as  that  will  keep 
some  away.  Do  not  stress  it  as  "informal."  Just  say  a  "get 
together"  time  to  become  acquainted.  Something  should  be  said 
on  this  call  about  the  child  going  to  enter  school.  The  purpose 
and  plan  to  give  this  child  a  good  start  in  school  should  be  men- 
tioned very  definitely.  They  should  be  urged  to  attend  this  "get 
together"  and  told  that  more  will  be  said  about  the  plans  then. 
They  should  be  urged  to  meet  the  teacher  the  child  will  have,  see 
the  other  children,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  school  itself. 

Careful  plans  must  be  laid  for  this  "get  together"  time.  The 
mothers  should  be  cordially  received.  They  should  meet  and 
talk  with  the  future  teachers  of  their  children.  They  should  also 
meet  the  principal  and  school  nurse.  Some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee will  explain  the  Round  Up  plan  in  detail.  The  school  or 
other  physician  should  explain  the  need  of  starting  the  children 
physically  fit  and  right.  Opportunity  should  be  given  to  ask 
questions.  The  plan  of  handling  the  examinations  should  be  ex- 
plained and  the  fact  stressed  that  it  is  all  a  means  to  help  their 
children.  Light  refreshments,  which  the  local  parent-teacher 
association  pays  for,  should  be  served  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
should  be  cordial,  friendly  and  interested.  At  this  meeting  the 
appointments  are  made  for  the  examinations  of  the  children. 
Care  is  taken  to  divide  the  parents  and  children  into  groups  so 
that  no  tiresome  waits  will  be  necessary,  the  convenience  of  the 
parents  will  be  suited,  and  the  examinations  will  be  made  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  sooner  after  the  social  meeting  the  ex- 
aminations can  come  the  better. 

On  the  examination  days  the  committee  must  be  there  again. 
If  possible  have  a  room  where  the  children  can  be  entertained 
while  they  are  waiting  their  turns  to  be  examined,  and  it  would 
be  nice  if  some  of  the  older  children  could  help  entertain  them. 
The  committee  will  visit  with  the  mothers  and  help  the  nurses 
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and  physicians  as  much  as  possible.  The  committee  will  see  to  it 
that  all  necessary  arrangements  are  made  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
aminations and  that  plenty  of  rooms  are  provided  so  there  is  no 
crowding  or  disturbance. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  furnishes  the 
blanks.  The  local  chairman  of  the  work  registers  with  the  state 
president.  She  forwards  the  registrations  to  the  national  office 
and  all  blanks  are  then  sent  to  the  chairman  and  by  her  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  proper  persons. 

Copies  of  the  findings  in  the  examinations  are  given  the  parents 
and  they  are  urged  to  take  the  child  to  their  own  family  physician 
or  the  specialist  he  recommends  to  have  the  remedial  measures 
taken.  They  should  be  urged  to  do  this  as  soon  as  possible  so  the 
child  will  be  entirely  well  before  school  begins.  If  the  parents 
prefer  to  have  the  family  physician  make  the  examination  this 
is  entirely  allowable.  He  can  be  given  the  proper  blanks.  If 
the  parent  is  unable  to  have  the  child  taken  care  of,  the  city  or 
school  health  department  and  authorities  will  be  glad  to  see  to  it. 
This  is  part  of  their  work.  If  there  is  no  health  department, 
every  community  has  its  physicians  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
service  who  will  do  the  work  in  that  spirit  rather  than  see  the  child 
handicapped.  The  committee,  in  such  cases,  will  help  the  parents 
find  the  necessary  help.  N"o  child  need  go  without  the  remedies 
found  necessary  by  the  examination.  The  state  board  of  health 
can  be  consulted  if  there  is  no  other  way. 

Careful  checks  must  be  made  from  time  to  time,  by  the  com- 
mittee, to  see  that  everything  is  moving  forward  and  that  all 
children  are  being  cared  for.  There  is  danger  that  the  remedial 
measures  will  be  neglected.  So  the  committee,  in  a  friendly,  in- 
terested spirit,  must  continue  to  check  on  and  keep  in  touch  with 
the  situation,  until  the  last  child  is  taken  care  of. 
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PART  V 
SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 


The  Plan  of  Procedure 
H.  D.  M. 

The  programs  of  work  for  the  association  are  most  important. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  better  to  do  than  to  talk  about  doing ;  it  is 
necessary,  however,  to  study  conditions,  to  discuss  problems,  and 
to  know  situations  before  altering  them  or  making  criticisms. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  have  the  association  assemble  from  time  to 
time  to  receive  inspiration,  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
and  to  divide  the  work  properly  among  the  various  committees  and 
individuals.  It  is  also  good  for  the  community  to  study  and  know 
national  and  state  issues  and  to  obtain  a  variety  of  opinions  on  these 
subjects. 

Whenever  giving  a  program  remember  to  study  all  problems 
in  the  light  of  the  local  community.  Attempt  every  solution  with 
the  local  group  as  the  unit.  Thus,  the  local  community  radiates 
into  the  neighboring  sections  and  soon  joins  the  work  of  other 
communities  until  the  state  association  is  functioning  through 
local  units. 

The  programs  given  are  for  practical  use.  There  are  six  main 
groups  of  programs  with  ten  subject  programs  to  each  group.  They 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  yearly  programs  of  ten  meetings  per 
year.  Every  subject  in  a  group  is  related  to  the  other  subjects  of 
the  same  group.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  entire  group  be  fol- 
lowed. Associations  may  find  it  best  to  select  programs  from  the 
various  groups.  There  are  in  all  sixty  programs  arranged  for  the 
use  of  association  meetings. 

The  general  plan  of  each  program  is  as  follows : 

1.  Subject  for  study. 

2.  Topics  for  discussion. 

3.  Suggested  types  of  meetings. 

4.  General  suggestions. 

5.  References  and  readings. 


1.  Subjects  for  Study:  There  are  endless  numbers  of  subjects 
for  study.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  choose  those  which  will  he  most 
interesting  and  at  the  same  time  function  in  the  community.  Some 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  individual  community  may  not  be 
listed.  Whenever  a  problem  arises  that  needs  immediate  local  con- 
sideration and  solution  or  whenever  it  is  possible  that  the  services 
of  an  out-of-town  speaker  are  available,  give  up  the  regular 
meeting  for  the  special  meeting.  The  subjects  listed  may  be  studied 
in  group  form  as  yearly  programs  or  individual  subjects  chosen 
from  among  the  sixty  given. 

2.  Topics  for  Discussion:  For  the  convenience  of  those  who 
are  to  be  on  the  program  the  subject  is  divided  into  five  topics. 
They  are  selected  as  workable  suggestions  and  to  give  an  insight 
into  the  subject  chosen.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  followed 
slavishly.  Where  there  is  only  one  speaker  on  the  program  the 
topics  may  serve  as  an  outline  for  the  speaker.  Where  two  or  more 
are  to  be  on  the  program  the  topics  may  serve  as  subjects  for  their 
remarks. 

3.  Suggested  Types  of  Meetings:  To  add  interest  to  the  meet- 
ings vary  the  methods  of  presenting  the  programs.  Different  sub- 
jects will  call  for  different  types  of  presentation.  It  will  be  surpris- 
ing to  find  how  many  varieties  of  meetings  can  be  given.  It  may  be 
that  many  suggestions  for  one  meeting  may  be  used  for  another. 
Originality  applied  to  the  types  of  meetings  will  serve  to  make 
them  interesting. 

4.  General  Suggestions:  Under  this  heading  a  few  general 
ideas  and  important  suggestions  are  given.  Every  meeting  and 
every  subject  offer  something  new.  To  present  the  subject  so 
as  to  give  the  audience  the  proper  impressions  is  worth  while. 
To  "get-across"  the  desired  message  will  call  forth  the  best  that 
is  in  the  members  giving  the  program.  These  suggestions  are  to 
aid  in  accomplishing  these  things. 

5.  "References:  A  subject  is  a  useless  thing  unless  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  available  someone  who  knows  about  it  or  to  obtain 
books,  bulletins,  and  other  helps  from  which  to  gather  informa- 
tion. The  references  and  readings  given  in  the  programs  are 
provided  by  the  University  Library.  Through  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Discussion  of  the  University  Extension  Division  package 
libraries  are  made    dealing  with  the  subjects  given.     They  are 
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sent  out  to  the  communities  to  aid  them  in  developing  programs. 
Write  to  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  The  Bureau  will  give  every  assistance  pos- 
sible. The  references  given  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  on  all  the 
subjects  and  if  further  material  is  needed,  ask  for  it.  In  writing 
for  the  package  state  subject  and  time  of  meeting. 

Subjects  for  Programs 
H.  D.  M. 

Note — Subjects  have  been   revised  and  additions  made  to  the 
reference  material. 
Gkoup  I. — The  School  Building  and  Grounds 

Subject  1.  The  School  Building. 

Subject  2.  The  School  Grounds. 

Subject  3.  School  Equipment. 

Subject  4.  Beautifying  the  School  Grounds. 

Subject  5.  The  Playground  at  School. 

Subject  6.  The  School  Garden. 

Subject  7.  The  School  Sanitaries. 

Subject  8.  The  Water  Supply  for  the  School. 

Subject  9.  Consolidation   of   Schools. 

Subject  10.  The  School  as  a  Community  Center. 

Subject  1.     The  School  Building. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Is  the  building  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  community? 

2.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  building? 

3.  Is   the   building   properly   lighted? 

4.  Is  the  building  heated? 

5.  Is  the  building  properly  ventilated? 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading  discussion. 

2.  An  open  meeting  with  the  community. 

3.  Some  authority  on  school  architecture  to  lecture. 

4.  Illustrated  lecture  showing  buildings,  proper  methods  of  heating, 

lighting,   and   ventilating. 

General  Suggestions: 

Stress  the  fact  that  the  school  building  is  owned  by  the  community. 
It  expresses  civic  pride. 
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Study    proper    and    modern    methods    of    heating,    lighting,    and 

ventilating  the   school   buildings. 
Study  modern  types  of  school  building  plans  and  architecture. 
Cooperate  with  school  officials. 

References: 

Williams,  L.  A.,  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension   Division,    Chapel    Hill.      1920.      Contains   bibliographies. 

Edmondson,  E.  H.,  Suggested  Programs  of  Study  and  Work  for  Parent-Teacher 
Associations.  University  of  Indiana  Extension  Division,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
1921.      Contains   bibliographies. 

Dresslar,  F.  B.,  Rural  School  Houses  and  Grounds.  Bulletin  Whole  No.  585, 
U.   S.   Bureau   of   Education,    Washington.      1914. 

Mills,  W.  T.,  American  School  Building  Standards.  Franklin  Educational  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.     1915. 

Ayres,  Ii.  P.,  School  Buildings  and  Equipment.  The  Survey  Committee  of  the 
Cleveland    Foundation,    Cleveland,    Ohio,     1916. 

Ayres,  L.  P.,  Healthful  Schools — How  to  Build,  Equip,  and  Maintain  Them. 
Houghton    Mifflin    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.      1918. 

Barrow,  Alice  A.,  School  Building  Program  for  Athens,  Georgia.  A  School  Build- 
ing Program  for  Meriden,  Conn.  A  School  Building  Program  for  Washing- 
ton, North  Carolina.  These  three  studies  are  printed  by  the  Government 
Printing    Office,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Briggs,  Warren  R.,  Modern  American  School  Buildings.  J.  Wiley  and  Sons,  New 
York    City.      1909. 

Bruce,  William  O,  Grade  School  Buildings.  The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee.     1914-25. 

Englehardt,  N.  L.  A.,  A  School  Building  Program  for  Cities.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia    University,   New   York   City.      1918. 

Arnold,  R.,  Modern  City  High  School,  Typical  of  Approved  Ideas  of  Today. 
School    Life,    10:    63-65.     December,    1924. 

Subject  2.     The  School  Grounds. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  location,  shape,  size,  and  development  of  grounds. 

2.  The  general  division  of  grounds — ornamental,  play  area,  and 

school  gardens. 

3.  The   ornamental  grounds. 

4.  The  play  area. 

5.  The  school  gardens. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading  discussion. 

2.  Open     air     meeting;     members     surveying     grounds,     suggest 

practical   methods   of  better  development. 

3.  Illustrated  lectures  on  school  grounds. 

General  Suggestions: 

Develop  community  pride  in  beautification  of  grounds. 
Carry  the  beautification  into  every  garden. 

Set  aside  special  days  for  committees  to  work  on  grounds,  plant- 
ing flowers,  developing  play  area  and  the  like. 

References  : 

Same  as  for   No.    1. 

Dresslar,   F.   B.,   Rural  Schoolhouses  and   Grounds.      Government  Printing  Office, 

Washington.      1914. 
National  Education  Association    (Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of   Secondary 

Education),    High    School    Buildings    and    Grounds.      Government    Printing 

Office,   Washington.      1922. 
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Subject  3.     School  Equipment. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Has  the  school  the  proper  equipment  needed  for  work? 

2.  Are  the  desks,  blackboards,  and  tables  of  the  proper  type? 

3.  What  can  be  done  for  curtains,  pictures,  flowers,  and  many  at- 

tractive features  of  this  kind? 

4.  How  do  the  pupils  care  for  their  books? 

5.  What  are  the  needs  and  how  can  they  be  met? 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Let  the  teachers  lead  this  discussion. 

2.  Have  a  survey  of  the  equipment  by  dividing  the  club  into  small 

groups  and  have  the  teachers   lead   in  the  survey.     Report 
from  this  survey. 

General  Suggestions: 

Every  business  man  likes  to  have  a  well  equipped  office. 

Every  workman  likes  to  have  good  tools  with  which  to  do  work. 

Every   housekeeper    wants    modern    conveniences. 

Work  at  school  is  greatly  handicapped  by  poor  equipment. 

Study  modern  methods  of  equipment. 

Study  the  text-book  problems. 

References  : 

Same    as   for   No.    1. 

Bennett,  H.  E.,  Study  of  School  Posture  and  Seating.     Elementary  School  Journal. 
26:    50-57.   September,    1925. 

Subject  4.     Beautifying  the  School  Grounds. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  appearance  of  the  grounds. 

2.  Walks  and  paths  of  school  grounds. 

3.  Flowers  and   shrubbery  of  the  grounds. 

4.  The  fence  and  border  of  the  grounds. 

5.  What  can  be  done  for  development. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Practical  outdoor  meeting,  survey  of  grounds,  suggesting  de- 

velopment. 

3.  Have  a  flower   meeting.     Members   bring  seeds,   cuttings   and 

plants  for  planting. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  grounds  before  planting. 
Plan  with  some  future  development  in  view. 
Give  special  attention  to  walks  and  borders. 
Carry  the  movement  into  home  gardens. 
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References  '. 

Ooker,  W.  C,  and  Matherly,  Enid,  How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.  University 
of    North    Carolina    Extension    Division,    Chapel    Hill,    1924. 

Hayden,  E.,  Beautifying  School  Grounds.  School  Arts  Magazine,  24:  456-458. 
April,    1925. 

Subject  5.     The  Playground  at  School. 
Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  play  area  of  the  school  grounds. 

2.  Laying  out  the  playground. 

3.  Equipping    the    playground. 

4.  Some  pieces  of  home-made  equipment. 

5.  The  value  of  the  playground. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Having  a  supervisor  of  playgrounds  lecture. 

3.  A  demonstration  meeting  by  school  children  in  the  way  of  a 

field   day   of   games. 

4.  Practical  meeting  in  aiding  the  pupils  in  making  home-made 

equipment. 

General  Suggestions: 

Carefully  plan  the  play  area. 

Carefully  place  play  equipment. 

Use  space  to  greatest  advantage  for  largest  number. 

Make  a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  play. 

Correlate  this  meeting,  games,  health,  and  ethics. 

References : 

Edmondson,  Edna  H.,  Suggested  Programs  of  Study  and  Work  for  Parent-Teacher 
Associations.  University  of  Indiana  Extension  Division,  Bloomington.  1921. 
Contains  bibliographies. 

Layout  and  Equipment  of  Playgrounds.  Community  Service.  One  Madison 
Avenue,    New    York    City.       1921. 

Curtis,  H.  S.,  The  Reorganized  School  Playground.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,    D.   C 

Story,  C.  J.,  Home-made  Playground  Apparatus  at  a  Country  School.  Playground, 
19:    101-102,   May,    1925. 

School  Playgrounds  of  New  York  City,  School  and  Society,  21:  555-556.  May, 
1925. 

School  as  a  Neighborhood  Recreation  Center.  Playground,  18:  487-488.  Novem- 
ber,  1924. 

Subject  6.     The  School  Garden. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  value  of  the  school  garden. 

2.  Correlating  the  theory  and  practice   of  agriculture. 

3.  The  aid  of  and  to  the  home  of  school  gardens. 

4.  Marketing  the  school  garden  products. 

5.  Interesting  stories  of  school  gardening. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular   meeting   with    members    leading. 

2.  The  home  and  farm  demonstration  agents  as  lecturers. 
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3.  Joint  meeting  of  parent-teacher  association  and  farmers'  organi- 

zations of  community. 

4.  Practical   demonstration    lesson   by   pupils. 

5.  Luncheon  of  school  garden  products  to  members. 

General  Suggestions: 

Encourage  this  type  of  education. 

Give  spacious  areas  for  developing  at  home. 

Encourage  the  buying  of  products. 

Study  the  marketing  situation  of  the  community. 

Study  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  the  community. 

References  : 

Coker,  W.  0.,  and  Matherly,  Enid,  How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.     University 

of   North    Carolina    Extension   Division,    Chapel    Hill.    1924. 
Greene,   Maria   Louise,   Among  School  Gardens.     Charities  Pub.    Committee,    New 

York.      1911. 
Hemenway,  H.  D.,  How  to  Make  School  Gardens.     Doubleday,  Page,  New  York. 

1909. 
Jarvis,  C.  D.,  Gardening  in  Elementary  City  Schools.     Government  Printing  Office, 

Washington.      1916. 
Meier,   W.   H.   D.,    School  and  Home   Gardens.      Ginn   and   Company,    New  York 

City.      1911. 
Williams,   Dora,   Gardens  and  Their   Meaning.      Ginn   and   Company,   New  York. 

1911. 
Duncan,   F.,   Garden   Setting  For  A  School.      Delineator,    106:    20.      June,    1925. 

Subject  7.     The  School  Sanitaries. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  type  of  sanitary  in  the  school. 

2.  The  different  types  of  sanitary  sanitaries. 

3.  Keeping  the  sanitary  sanitary. 

4.  Diseases  traceable  to  improperly  kept  sanitaries. 

5.  The  responsibility  of  this  problem. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  health  officer  to  lecture  and  demonstrate. 

3.  Have  some  local  doctor  lecture. 

4.  Round  table  discussion  of  this  problem. 

5.  Demonstration  of  different  types  of  sanitaries. 

General  Suggestions: 

Stress  the  importance  of  this  question. 

Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation,  suggest  and  solve. 

Study  diseases  common  to  sanitaries. 

Do  not  neglect  the  moral  side  of  the  question. 

Stress  the  fact  that  it  is  a  community  problem. 
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Saville,  Thorndike,  Sanitation  in  the  South.  University  of  North  Carolina  Exten- 
sion Division,   Chapel  Hill.     1919. 

Williams,  L.  A.,  The  Construction  of  School  Houses.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension   Division,   Chapel  Hill.      1920. 

Dresslar,   F.   B.,   School  Hygiene.     Macmillan  Co.,   New  York  City.      1916. 

State  Reconstruction  Studies,  No.  41.  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,    Chapel   Hill.      1921. 
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Subject  8.     The  Water  Supply. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  value  of  proper  water  supply. 

2.  Sources   of   water   contaminations. 

3.  Keeping  the  water  supply  clean  and  plentiful. 

4.  From  the  well  or  faucet  to  the  mouth  of  the  pupil. 

5.  The  common  drinking  cup  or  dipper — the  sanitary  way. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with   members  leading. 

2.  Have  health  officer  or  local  doctor  lecture. 

3.  A  community  meeting  to  study  problem  as  a  community  affair. 

General   Suggestions: 

Stress  the  value  of  a  pure  water  supply. 

Make  first-hand  studies  of  water  supply. 

Have   the   water  examined. 

Banish  forever  the  common  drinking  cup  or  dipper. 

Teach  fundamental  principles  of  sanitation. 

References  : 

Saville,  Thorndike,  Sanitation  in  the  South.  University  of  North  Carolina  Ex- 
tension   Division,     Chapel    Hill.       1919. 

Kerr,  J.  W.,  and  Moll,  A.  A.,  Common  Drinking  Cups  and  Roller  Towels.  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Treasury  Department,  Bulletin  No.  57,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Subject  9.     Consolidation  of  Schools. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  movement  of  consolidation. 

2.  Benefits    of    consolidation. 

3.  Arguments  against  consolidation  and  answers. 

4.  Examples  of  successful  consolidations. 

5.  Consolidation  in  the  local  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  county  superintendent  lecture  on  consolidation. 

3.  Visit  consolidated   schools  and  study. 

4.  If    school    is    not    consolidated — study    methods    of    procedure 

toward  consolidation. 

General  Suggestions: 

Consolidation  will  solve  many  of  the  present  ailments  of  the  small 

schools. 
Study  the  movement  from   the  financial  standpoint. 
Make  special  efforts  to  interest  those  opposed  to  the  movement. 

References  : 

Knight,  E.  W.,  The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension    Division,    Chapel    Hill.      1920.      Contains    bibliography. 
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Package  Library  of  7  pieces.     University  Extension  Library  Service,  Chapel  Hill. 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,   Rural  Life  and  Education.     Houghton   Mifflin,   Boston.      1914. 

Abel,  James  F.,  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Transportation  of  Pupils.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,   Washington,  D.  C.     1923. 

Arp,  J.  B.,  Rural  Education  and  the  Consolidated  School.  World  Book  Co.,' 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,   N.   Y.      1919. 

Betts,  George  H.,  Better  Rural  Schools.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
1914. 

Hayes,  A.  W.,  Rural  Community  Organization.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,    111.      1921. 

Abel,  J.  F.,  Study  of  260  School  Consolidations.  United  States  Bureau  «f 
Education   Bulletin.      1924. 

Subject  10.     The  School  as  a  Community  Center. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  school  as  a  community  builder. 

2.  Why  the  school  should  be  the  community  center. 

3.  Agencies  and  organizations  using  the  school. 

4.  The  future  citizens  of  the  community. 

5.  Values  of  having  the  school  the  community  center. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Open  community  meeting  with  general  discussion. 

3.  Evening   lecture   on   subject. 

4.  Community  get-together  on   grounds.     Dinner  and   speeches. 

General  Suggestions: 

Stress  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the  community  gather  there 

every  day  of  the  school  year. 
It  is  generally  located  for  the  convenience  of  the  largest  number. 
It  is  the  most  democratic  organization  of  the  community. 
It  is  a  building  owned  by  the  community. 

References : 

Bittner,   W.   S.,    The    Community    School    House.      Indiana    University    Extension 

Division,    Bloomington.      1915. 
Edmondson,  Edna  H.,  Suggested  Programs  of  Study  and  Work  for  Parent-Teacher 

Associations.      Indiana   University   Extension   Division,    Bloomington.      1921. 
Jackson,   H.   E.,   A  Community   Center.   Macmillan   Co.,    N.   Y.    1918. 
Carney,   Mabel,   Country  Life  and  the  Country  School.      Row,   Peterson   and   Co., 

Chicago,  111.      1912. 
Hayes,  A.  W.,  Rural  Community  Organization.     The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

Chicago,  111.     1921. 


Group  II. — Child  Welfare 

Subject  11.  The  Rights  of  Childhood. 
Subject  12.  Our  Child  Problem  in  North  Carolina. 
Subject  13.  Infant  Welfare. 
Subject  14.  School   Children. 
Subject  15.  Juvenile  Courts. 
Subject  16.  Child-Caring  Institutions. 
Subject  17.  The  Delinquent  Child. 
Subject  18.  The  Dependent  and  Neglected  Child. 
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Subject  19.  The  Defective  Child. 
Subject  20.  The  Future  Citizen. 

Note — The  general  plan  of  these  programs  with  the  subjects  follows 
closely  the  Child  Welfare  program  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare.  It  is  especially  urged  that  the  work  of  the  board  be 
known  and  their  general  plan  followed. 

Subject  11.     The  Rights  of  Childhood. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Healthful  childhood. 

2.  Educated   childhood. 

3.  Happy  and  protected   childhood. 

4.  Patriotic  childhood. 

5.  Religious   childhood. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  General  open   community  meeting    (inspirational). 

3.  Some    successful   mothers   to    talk. 

4.  Some  expert  on  child  welfare  to  lecture. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  series    of   subjects    forms   the   basis   of   all   the   fundamental 

studies  of  the  association. 
Stress  the  rights  of  childhood. 

Study  ways  of  giving  these  rights  to  every  child. 
Apply   them    to    the    individual    child. 
Test  them  as  to  the  children  of  the  community. 

References : 

Key,  Ellen  K.  Sofia,  The  Century  of  the  Child.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 

City.      1909. 
Mangold,   G.  B.,   Child  Problems.  Macmillan  Co.,   New  York   City. 
McKeever,  W.  A.,  Outlines  of  Child  Study.     Macmillan  Co.,   New  York  City. 
Child  Welfare  Program.     State  Board  of   Charities  and  Public  Welfare,    Raleigh, 

N.    C.      1921. 
Odum,   H.  W.,   Children,   Care  and  Hygiene.     The  American   Academy  of  Political 

Science,    Supplement,    Child    Welfare,    Philadelphia,    Pa.      1923. 
Hunt,   Clara  W.,   What  Shall  We  Read  To  the  Children.      Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

Boston,   Mass. 
United   States  Children's  Bureau,    County  Organization  for  Child   Care   and  Pro- 
tection.      Government    Printing    Office,     Washington.       1922. 
Hagedorn,  Hermann,  You  Are  the  Hope  of  the  World.  The  Macmillan   Co.,   New 

York    City.      1917. 
Dix,  G.   H.,   Child  Study,   With  Special  Application   to  the   Teaching  of   Religion. 

Longmans,   Green  &  Co.,   New  York   City. 
Groves,  E.  R.,  Wholesome  Childhood.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.     1924. 

Subject  12.     Our  Child  Problems  in  North  Carolina. 
Tories   for  Discussion: 

1.  Children  of  North   Carolina. 

2.  The  child  problems  as  shown  by  the  selective  draft  act. 
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3.  What  is  being  done  in  North  Carolina. 

4.  The  work  of  other  states  in  child  welfare. 

5.  The  child  welfare  program  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 

Public  Welfare. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Commissioner  of  public  welfare  to  lecture. 

3.  Some  school   leader  to   talk. 

4.  Lecture  by  child  welfare  officer  of  state. 

5.  Lecture  by  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of  county. 

General   Suggestions: 

Everyone  should  know  the  problems  of  child  welfare. 
Study  what  is  being  done  and  affiliate  with  the  work. 
Know  what  other  states  are  doing. 

Know  the  child  welfare  program  of  the  state  board  and  aid  them  in 
any  way. 

References : 

Swift,  W.  H.,  Child  Welfare  in  North  Carolina.  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, New  York  City. 

Child  Welfare  Program.  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.     1921. 

McKelway,  A.  J.,  Child  Labor  in  the  Carolinas.  Southern  Office  of  the  National 
Child  Labor   Committee,    New   York    City. 

United  States  Children's  Bureau,  Child  Welfare  Program.  Government  Printing 
Office,    Washington. 

Mangold,  G-.  B.,  Child  Problems.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  Child  Welfare  in  North  Carolina.  New  York 
City. 

Recent  Progress  in  Child  Welfare  Legislation.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York  City.      1924. 

Subject  13.     Infant  Welfare. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Pre-natal  care  of  the  mother. 

2.  Instruction  in  care  of  child. 

3.  Proper  diet  and  care  of  children  of  pre-school  age. 

4.  Diseases  common  to  infants. 

5.  The  general  care  of  the   infant. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Health  nurse  to  lecture. 

3.  Some  authority  on  subject  to  lecture. 

4.  Round  table  discussion  by  group. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance. 

Study  the  new  Sheppard-Towner  maternity  bill. 

Study  the  statistics  of  death  from  child-bearing. 
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Study  the  number  of  children  dying  before  they  reach  six. 
What  is  the  condition  in  your  community? 

References: 
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ernment Printing  Office,  Washington.      1924. 

Holt,  L.  E.,  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York 
City.      1924. 

United  States  Children's  Bureau,  Child  Care — The  Pre-School  Child,  by  Max  West. 
Government   Printing    Office,    Washington.      1922. 

Subject  14.     School  Children. 
Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  school  children  of  our  community. 

2.  Wholesome   and   healthful   school   surroundings. 

3.  Wholesome  supervised  recreation. 

4.  Children's  organizations. 

5.  Importance  of  the  child's  environment. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  expert  of  children's  work  to  lecture. 

3.  The  county  or  local  superintendent  of  schools  to  lecture. 

4.  Study  group  of  statistics  on  the  subject. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  club's  endeavors. 

Make  a  thorough  survey  of  school  conditions  and  surroundings. 

Know   the   kind   of   club   or   group   in   which   the   boy   or   girl   is 

interested. 
Strive  to  have  the  environment  the  best. 

References  : 

Hartshorne,   Hugh,   Childhood   and   Character.      Pilgrim   Press.      Boston.      1919. 

Haviland,  Mary  S.,  Character  Training  in  Childhood.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston,   Mass.      1921. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Training  Little  Children.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington. 

Furfey,  P.  H.,  The  Gang  Age.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City.  1926. 

Wilson,  H.  W.,  Children's  Catalog  of  4100  books,  third  edition  revised  and 
enlarged.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Subject  15.     Juvenile  Courts. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  juvenile  court  laws  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  Methods  of  procedure. 

3.  Juvenile   court    cases. 

4.  The  juvenile  offender  and  his  case. 

5.  The  juvenile  offender  and  the  case  of  society. 


Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Juvenile  court  judge  to   lecture. 

3.  Probation  officer  to  lecture. 

4.  Round  table  discussion  for  community  study. 

5.  Some  leader  of  boys'  work  to  lecture  or  lead  the  discussion. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  progress  of  the  juvenile  court. 

What  is  the  juvenile  offender  condition  in  the  community? 

Why  the  juvenile  offender? 

Is  the  jail  the  proper  place  for  him? 

What  is  the  best  solution  of  the  question? 

Is  the  visiting  teacher  a  good  juvenile  court  officer? 

References: 

Flexner,  Bernard,  and  Baldwin,  Roger  N.,  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation.     The 

Century  Co.,   New  York  City.      1916. 
Mangold,   George  B.,  Child   Problems.     Macmillan  Co.,   New  York  City.      1920. 
State  Reconstruction   Studies,    No.   41.      University  of   North   Carolina   Extension 

Division,  Chapel  Hill.     1921. 
George,   W.   R.,   Junior  Republic.      D.   Appleton   &   Co.,   New  York.      1912. 
Child  Welfare  Program.   State  Board  of   Charities,    Raleigh,    N.   C. 
Juvenile    Court    Law    of    North    Carolina,    State    Board   of    Charities    and    Public 

Welfare,   Raleigh,   N.  C. 
Lindsev,    B.   B.,   The  Revolt  of   Modern   Youth.      Boni   and   Liveright,   New  York 

City. 
Van   Waters,    Miriam,    Youth    in   Conflict.      Republic   Publishing   Co.,    New   York 

City. 

Subject  16.     Child-Caring  Institutions  of  the  State. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  State    child-caring    institutions. 

2.  Maternity  homes. 

3.  Private  child-caring  institutions. 

4.  Child-placing  and  child-placing  societies. 

5.  Type  and  study  of  children  in  child-placing. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  official  of  some  child-caring  institution  to  speak. 

3.  Some  official  of  the  state  department  of  public  welfare  to  speak. 

4.  If  possible — visits  to  child-caring  institutions. 

General  Suggestions: 

Make  a  careful  survey  of  the  community  and  see  if  all  children  are 

cared  for  and  protected. 
Study  methods  of  child-placing. 
Where  possible  break  home  ties  as  method  of  last  resort. 

References : 

Publications  of   State   Board  of   Charities  and   Public  Welfare,    Raleigh,    N.   C. 
Social   Laws    and    Agencies    of    North    Carolina.    School    of    Public    Welfare,    Uni- 
versity   of    North    Carolina. 
McKeever,    William    A.,    Training   the    Boy.     Macmillan    Co.,    New    York.      1915. 
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McKeever,  William  A.,  Training  the  Girl.     Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City.     1914. 

Gruenberg,   S.  M.,  Your  Child.     Lippincott,  Philadelphia.     1913. 

North    Carolina    Child    Welfare    Program   for    the    Care    of    Dependent    Children, 

State   Board   of   Charities   and   Public  Welfare.      Raleigh,    N.    C. 
Child     Welfare     Programs,     United     States     Department    of     Labor — Children's 

Bureau — Government     Printing     Office,     Washington. 
Slingerland,     W.    H.,    Child    Placing    in    Families — A    Manual.       Russell     Sage 

Foundation,    New   York   City. 

Subject  17.     The  Delinquent  Child. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Delinquency  and  the  child. 

2.  Causes  of  delinquency. 

3.  Delinquency  and  the  community. 

4.  Solving  the  problems  of  delinquency. 

5.  Cases  of  delinquency. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading.  ■ 

2.  Round  table  discussion  with   group  study. 

3.  Some  official  of  state  department  of  public  welfare  to  lecture. 

4.  Some  authority  on  the  subject  to  speak. 

5.  The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  to  speak. 

6.  Study  groups  making  surveys  and  studying  statistics  of  other 

states. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  and   the  next  two   subjects  are  closely  related  and   will  be 

studied  together. 
Having  made  a  thorough  study  of  these  factors,  the  community 

has  made  a  good  survey  of  the  child. 
Always  study  with  two  ends  in  view — the  welfare  of  the  child  and 

the  good  of  the  community. 

References  : 

Breckinridge,  S.  P.,  The  Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home.  Charities  Publication 
Committee,   New  York  City.      1912. 

Publications  of   State   Board  of   Charities   and  Public  Welfare,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina.  School  of  Public  Welfare,  Uni- 
versity  of   North   Carolina. 

Hoag,  E.  B.,  Crime,  Abnormal  Minds,  and  the  Law.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Travis,    Thomas,    The   Young   Malefactor.      Crowell    &   Co.,    New   York    City. 

Drucker,  Saul,  Children  Astray.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1923. 

Subject  18.     The  Dependent  and  Neglected  Child. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Dependent  and  neglected  children. 

2.  The  home  and  the  dependent  or  neglected  child. 

3.  The  community  and  the  dependent  or  neglected  child. 

4.  What  may  be  done  by  juvenile  courts  and  superintendents  of 

public  welfare. 

5.  Cases  of  dependent  and  neglected  children. 
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Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

Same  as  for  subject  17. 
General  Suggestions: 

Same  as  for  subject  17. 

References  : 

Same  as  for  No.   17. 

Folks,   Homer,   The  Care  of   Destitute,    Neglected,    and   Delinquent   Children.      The 

Macmillan    Co.,    New    York    City. 
United   States  Children's   Bureau,    Poster-Home  Care  for  Dependent  Children. 
Also,    Illegitimacy    as    a    Child    Welfare    Problem.      Both    from    the    Government 

Printing    Office,    Washington,    1924. 

Subject  19.     The  Defective  Child. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  defective  child. 

2.  General  physical  defects  of  childhood. 

3.  What  may  be  done  to  eliminate  these. 

4.  The  defective  child  and  education. 

5.  The  defective  child  and  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

Same  as  for  subject  17. 
General  Suggestions: 

Same  as  for  subject  17. 
References  : 

Treadway,  W.  L.,  and  Lundberg,  B.  O.,  Mental  Defect  in  a  Rural  County. 
Bulletin   No.    48.      Government   Printing   Office,    Washington,    D.    C.      1919. 

Goddard,  H.  H,  Human  Efficiency  and  Levels  of  Intelligence.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity  Press,    Princeton,   N.   J.    1920. 

McKeever,  W.  A.,  Outlines  of  Child  Study.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Subject  20.     The  Future  Citizen. 

Topics  foe  Discussion: 

1.  The  rights  of  childhood. 

2.  What  the  community  owes  the  future  citizen. 

3.  The  future  citizen  and  citizenship. 

4.  The  future  citizen  today. 

5.  The  future  citizen  and  the  future  state. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  distinguished  citizen  of  today  to  talk. 

3.  Open  meeting  of  community  with  future  citizens  as  guests. 

4.  Picnic  with  future  citizens  as  guests  and  speaking. 

5.  Pageant  with  the  future  citizen  in  proper  relation  with  com- 

munity as  theme. 
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General  Suggestions: 

Have  this  an  inspirational  meeting  of  the  highest  type. 
Endeavor  to  have  as  many  children  present  as  possible. 
Use  this  meeting  as  a  membership  drive  meeting. 
This  will  be  a  good  opening  or  closing  meeting. 

Reference  : 

Cabot,   Ella  Lyman,   A  Course   in   Citizenship   and  Patriotism.      Houghton  Mifflin, 
Boston,    1918. 


Gkoup  III. — Educational  Aims  and  School  Laws 
Subject  21.  Training  for  Citizenship. 
Subject  22.  Americanization. 
Subject  23'.  Elimination   of   Illiteracy. 
Subject  24.  Vocational  Training. 
Subject  25.  Physical  Training. 
Subject  26.  Teaching  Thrift. 
Subject  27.  Compulsory  Education   Law. 
Subject  28.  Child    Labor    Law. 
Subject  29.  Financing  the  Schools. 
Subject  30.  Some  Proposed  School  Legislation. 

Subject  21.     Training  for  Citizenship. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The   real   meaning   of   citizenship. 

2.  Ideals  of  citizenship. 

3.  Methods    of   training   for    citizenship. 

4.  Patriotism  and  citizenship. 

5.  The  community  and  citizenship. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  The  school  superintendent  or  teacher  to  talk. 

3.  Patriotic  program  bringing  out  the  citizenship  idea. 

4.  Some  out-of-town  speaker,  having  an  inspirational  meeting. 

General  Suggestions: 

This    is    one    of    the    leading    topics    of    the    present    educational 

program. 
Study  the  subject  from  the  national  as  well  as  local  viewpoint. 
Apply  principles  of  citizenship  in  practical  ways. 

References  : 

Allen,    W.    H.,    Universal   Training    for    Citizenship.      Macmillan    Co.,    New    York 

City.      1917. 
Cabot,    Ella   Lyman,   A   Course   in   Citizenship   and   Patriotism.      Houghton   Mifflin 

Co.,  Boston.      1918. 
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Hamilton,   J.  G.  deR.,   and   Knight,   E.   W.,    Education  for   Citizenship.      Govern- 
ment  Printing   Office,    Washington.      1921. 
Jenks,  J.  W.,  Citizenship  and  the  Schools.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

1906. 
Ashley,    R.    L.,  The   Practice  of   Citizenship   in   the    Home,    School,    Business   and 

Community.      Macmillan   Co.,    New   York   City.      1922. 
Baker-Crothers,    Hales,    Problems   of    Citizenship.      Henry   Holt   &   Co.,    New   York 

City.      1924. 
Carroll,  D.  D.,  Studies  in  Cituenship  for  Women.     University  of  North  Carolina 

Extension   Division,    Chapel   Hill,   N.   C.      1923. 
Hartman,  Gertrude,  Home  and  Community  Life.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York 

City.     1923. 
Morgan,    Dewitt    S.,    Living    and    Working    Together.      C.    Scribner's    Sons,    New 

York   City.      1923. 
Citizenship   in   a   Democracy.      C.   Scribner's   Sons,    New    York    City.      1923. 

Subject  22.     Americanization. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  meaning  of  Americanization  education. 

2.  Training  the  resident  persons  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage. 

3.  Immigration  and  Americanization. 

4.  Aims   of   Americanization. 

5.  Promoting  national  unity  and  solidarity. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some   civic    official   to   talk. 

3.  General  open  community  meeting  with  speaker. 

4.  Group  study  of  immigration  and  its  problems. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  problem  of  immigration  is  an  important  one. 
The  assimilation  of  the  foreign  elements  is  necessary. 
Study  the  problems  and  know  what  is  being  done. 
Study  the  local  immigration  situation — if  any. 
Form  study  groups  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  this  subject.     It  is 
interesting. 

References  : 

Dixon,    Royal,   Americanization.      Macmillan   Co.,    New   York   City.      1916. 

Package   Libraries:    University    Extension    Library    Service,    Chapel    Hill,    N.    C. 

Bok,  Edward  W.,  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  C.  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  City.      1920. 

Butler,  Fred  C,  Community  Americanization  and  State  Americanization.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,   Washington,   Government  Printing  Office.     1920. 

Daniel,  John,  America  via  the  Neighborhood.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
City.      1920. 

Erwin,  E.  J.,  An  Americanization  Program,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin   No.   30.  Washington,   D.   C.   1923. 

Gavit,  John  P.,  Americans  by  Choice.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  City. 
1922. 

Mahoney,  F.  V.,  Americanization  in  the  United  States.  Government  Printing 
Office,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Subject  23.     Eliminating  Illiteracy. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  the 

local  community. 

2.  The  illiterate. 
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3.  The  illiterate  and  the  community. 

4.  What  is  being  done  to  help  eliminate  illiteracy. 

5.  Lowering  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  local  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  prominent  social  worker  to  speak. 

3.  Study  group  of  the  local  situation  and  condition. 

4.  County  superintendent  of  schools  to  give  talk. 

5.  Practical  work  in  eliminating  illiteracy. 

General  Suggestions  : 

There  is  too  much  illiteracy  in  most  communities. 
Make  a  survey  of  the  number  and  see  what  may  be  done. 
Set  as  a  standard — 100  per  cent  literate. 
Study  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy. 

References : 

Publications  from  office  of   Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction,    Raleigh,   N.   C. 

State  Reconstruction  Studies,  No.  41.  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,    Chapel   Hill,    N.    C,    1921. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Cora  W.,  Moonlight  Schools  for  the  Emancipation  of  Adult 
Illiterates.      E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co.,    New   York   City.      1922. 

Twelve  Lessons  in  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  designed  for  use  in  Moon- 
light Schools  in  North  Carolina.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,   N.   C.      1915. 

Subject  24.     Vocational  Training. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Types  of  vocational  training  and  general  value. 

2.  Manual  arts  in  the  school  curriculum. 

3.  Home  economics  in  the  school  curriculum. 

4.  Part-time  schools  and  education  in  trades  and  industries. 

5.  Agriculture  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular    meeting    with    members    leading. 

2.  Have  teachers  of  the  various  vocational  subjects  to  lead. 

3.  Have  some  state  or  national  field  agent  to  speak. 

4.  Practical  meeting  with  an  exhibit  of  work  by  school  children. 

5.  Have  pupils  give  papers  on  the  value  of  the  work. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  one  of  the  leading  subjects  of  modern  educational  thought. 
Make  it  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  of  the  local  community. 
Especially  stress  the  advantage  of  certain  subjects  for  local  color. 

References  : 

Publications  from  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,   Raleigh,    N.   C. 
Dickson,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.,  Vocational  Guidance  for  Girls.     Rand,   McNally   Co., 

New   York    City.      1919. 
Ryan,    W.    C,    Vocational    Guidance    and    the    Public    School.       United    States 

Bureau    of    Education,    Washington.      1918. 
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Subject  25.     Physical  Training  and  Development. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Physical  training  as  a  part  of  the  school  program. 

2.  State  requirements  in  physical  training. 

3.  Advantages  of  good  physical  training. 

4.  Physical  training  and  the  future  citizen. 

5.  General  physical  training  in  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  expert  in  physical  training  to  lecture. 

3.  Demonstration  meeting  with  children  leading. 

4.  A  survey  of  physical  condition  of  children  with  a  program  of 

development. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  a   subject   that   is   vital   to   the   best   development   of   the 

community. 
Encourage  its  promotion  and  program. 
Study  the  effects  of  no  physical  training. 
If  possible,  have  a  trained  leader  in  this  work. 

References : 

Publications   from    State    Bureau    of    Community    Service,    Raleigh,    N.    0. 
Camp,    Walter  C,   Keep   Fit  All  the  Way.      Harper   and  Bros.,   New  York   City, 

1919. 
Bulletins   of   various   state   departments   of   education. 
Bowen,   Wilbur   P.,   A   Teacher's   Course   in   Physical   Training.      G.   Wahr,   Ann 

Arbor,    Mich.     1917. 

Subject  26.     Teaching  Thrift. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Values  for  character  development  in  thrift. 

2.  Making  an  early  start  with  the  thrift  movement. 

3.  Thrift  clubs  and  thrift  aids. 

4.  Thrift  in  home  and  community  life. 

5.  Experiences  and  stories  of  thrift. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  government  agent  to  speak. 

3.  Experience  meeting  with  stories  of  thrift. 

4.  Children  to  tell  ways  of  thrift. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  United  States  Government  is  interested  in  this  subject  and  will 

give  aid. 
Find  ways  to  allow  the  children  to  earn  and  then  teach  thrift. 
Encourage  thrift. 
Study  character  development  in  men  and  women  who  know  thrift. 
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REFERENCES: 

Outlines   of   Lessons   to   Teach   Thrift.      U.    S.    Treasury    Department.    Washington. 
Brown,  Mary  Wilcox,  The  Development  of  Thrift.     Macmillan   Co.,   N.  Y.    1900. 
Haskins,    F.    J.,    How    Other    People    Get   Ahead.      TJ.    S.    Treasury    Department, 
Government    Printing    Office,    Washington.       1919. 

Subject  27.     Compulsory  Education  Law. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  North  Carolina  compulsory  education  law. 

2.  Enforcing  the  law. 

3.  Non-attendance  at  school — its  effect  on  child,  school,  and  com- 

munity. 

4.  The  truant  problem  and  solution. 

5.  Bettering  the  compulsory  education  law. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Truant  officer  to  talk. 

3.  County  superintendent  of  schools  to  explain  law. 

4.  Group  study  of  community  situation. 

General  Suggestions  : 

This  is  a  good  law  and  needs  the  support  of  every  association  to 

make  it  a  better  law. 
Aid  in  keeping  the  law. 

Develop  an  attractiveness  at  the  school  to  hold  the  child. 
Make  the  school  inviting. 
Cooperate  with  officials  in  performance  of  duties. 

References  : 

Publications  of   State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,   Raleigh,   N.  C. 

State  Reconstruction  Studies,  No.  41.  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,    Chapel    Hill,    N.    C.      1921. 

Reaves,  G.  H.,  Factors  Controlling  Attendance  in  Rural  Schools.  Teachers  Col- 
lege,  Columbia   University,   New  York  City.      1920. 

Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  Compulsory  Attendance.  State  Superintendent 
of    Public    Instruction,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Subject  28.     The  Child  Labor  Law. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  North  Carolina's  child  labor  law. 

2.  The  national  law  and  its  enforcement. 

3.  The  child  labor  problem  in  the  community. 

4.  North   Carolina  child   labor   commission. 

5.  Child  labor  and  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Government    official    to    lecture. 

3.  Illustrated  lecture. 

4.  Official  from  the  state  department  of  public  welfare. 
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General  Suggestions: 

While  this  is  a  problem   of  welfare  it  is  directly  related   to   the 

school. 
Close  the  doors  of  the  factory  to  children  and  open  the  doors  of  the 

school. 
Encourage  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Study  the  results  of  child  labor. 
Study  the  question  from  the  future  viewpoint. 

References : 

Publications  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,    105  East  22d   Street,   New 

York  City. 
Spargo,   John,  The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children.     Macmillan  Co.,  New  York   City. 

1915. 
Publications  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,   Raleigh,   N.  C. 
Puller,   R.  G.,   Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution.     Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Co.,    New 

York  City.     1923. 
Jarvis,    Chester    D.,    Work    of    School    Children    During    Out    of    School    Hours. 

Government   Printing   Office,    Washington,   D.    C. 
Johnson,  Julia  E.,   Child   Labor.      H.  W.  Wilson   Co.,   New  York  City.   1926. 
Child  Labor  Amendment  Issue,    Congressional   Digest,   Wa-shington,   D.   C.     1923. 

Subject  29.     Financing  the  Schools. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Financing  the  state  schools. 

2.  Local  tax  and  local  means  of  financing  the  school. 

3.  Taxation  for  education. 

4.  Bonds  for  school  improvements. 

5.  Education  as  an  investment. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  County  commissioners  to  talk. 

3.  County  representative  or  senator  to  talk. 

4.  Open  meeting  for  raising  school  funds. 

5.  Practical  meeting  in  aiding  bond  election. 

General  Suggestions: 

Everyone   should   be    interested    and    know    about   the   ways    and 

means  of  financing  education. 
Encourage  the  development  of  schools  in  the  community. 
Help  in  all  elections  for  development. 
Study  these  questions  from  a  future  as  well  as  present  standpoint. 

References : 

Publications   of    State   Department  of   Public    Instruction,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 
State   Reconstruction   Studies,    No.   41.      U.    N.   C.    Extension   Division. 
Social    Laws    and   Agencies   of    North    Carolina,    School   of    Public   Welfare,    Uni- 
versity  of  North    Carolina. 
Cubberley,    E.    P.,    School    Funds    and    Their    Apportionment.      Teachers    College, 
Columbia   University,    New   York   City.        1906. 
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Subject  30.     Some  Proposed  School  Legislation. 
Topics  foe  Discussion: 

1.  Some  proposed  school  laws. 

2.  Will  they  develop  or  hinder  development? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  proposed  law  on  the  individual  and 

on  the  community? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  needs  of  education  that  may  be  legalized? 

5.  Working  for  constructive  educational  legislation. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Representative  or  senator  in  state  legislature  to  explain  pro- 

posed laws. 

3.  Planning  laws  for   educational   development. 

General  Suggestions: 

Show  active  interest  in  any  proposed  law  to  develop  education. 

Study  the  law  and  see  if  it  deserves  support. 

Do  not  accept  any  and  every  law  for  schools. 

Study  the  situation  and  see  what  may  be  done  to  improve  things. 

Never  encourage  the  tearing  down  of  laws  that  are  constructive. 

References : 

Publications  of    N.    E.    A.,    Hugh    MacGill,    Washington,    D.    C.    (History    of    the 

Towner-Sterling  Bill  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  Hugh  MacGill). 
New    School    Legislation    Enacted    by    the    General    Assembly    of    North    Carolina. 
State   Superintendent   of    Public   Instruction,    Raleigh,    N.   C.    1923. 


Group  IV. — Part     I :     The  Teacher 

Part  II :     Some  School  Problems 
Subject  31.  The  Teacher  and  the  Community. 
Subject  32.  The    Teacherage. 
Subject  33.  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Preparation. 
Subject  34.  Shortage   of   Teachers. 
Subject  35.  School  Organization  and  Reports. 
Subject  36.  The  Daily  Program  of  School  Work. 
Subject  37.  How  to   Study. 
Subject  38.  Discipline. 

Subject  39.  Retardation   and   Backward   Children. 
Subject  40.  Music,  Art,  and  Expression  in  the  School. 

Subject  31.     The  Teacher  and  the  Community. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  the  teacher  means  to  the  community. 

2.  What  the  community  means  to  the  teacher. 
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3.  What  the  teacher  owes  the   community. 

4.  What  the  community  owes  the  teacher. 

5.  Teacher  and   parents   in   full  cooperation  for  the  good   of  the 

child. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  a  general  representative  meeting  of  parents  and  teachers 

with  a  round  table  discussion. 

General  Suggestions: 

Remember  this  meeting  is  best  in  results  when  made  practical  in 

cooperation. 
A  thorough  understanding  of  parent  and  teacher  is  half  the  school 

battle. 
A  clear  understanding  prevents  so  much  unnecessary  trouble. 
Encourage  the  association  of  parent  and  teacher. 

References  : 

McFee,   Inez  N.,  The  Teacher,  The  School  and  the  Community.     American  Book 

Co.,   New  York,    1918. 
Hart,  J.  K.,  Education  Resources  of  Village  and  Rural  Communities.     Macmillan 

Co.  1914. 
Dale,  J.  A.,  The  Teacher  and  the  Community.     Canada  M,  62:  383-388.     1924. 
Foght,    H.    W.,    The    Rural    Teacher    and    His    Work    in    Community    Leadership. 

Macmillan   Co.      1918. 

Subject  32.     The  Teacherage. 
Topics  fok  Discussion: 

1.  The  non-resident  teacher  and  her  home  in  the  community. 

2.  A  teacherage  in  the  community. 

3.  Benefits  of  a  teacherage. 

4.  How  a  teacherage  is  obtained,  kept  up,  and  supplied. 

5.  Examples  of  successful  teacherages. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  If  there  is  a  teacherage  in  the  community  have  the  teachers 

entertain  the  association  there. 

3.  Have  a  teacher  from  a  neighboring  teacherage  talk  about  the 

teacherage    to    the    association. 

General  Suggestions: 

The    housing    of    non-resident    teachers    in    the    community    is    a 

problem. 
The  teacher  should  have  entrance  into  the  best  homes. 
A  happy  and  healthy  surrounding  and  home  will  make  for  the  best 

work. 
The  teacherage  offers  the  teachers  a  home  that  they  may  call  their 
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References  : 

The  University  News  Letter,  Vol.  Ill,   No.  23,  Chapel  Hill,   N.  C. 

Cottages    for    Country    School    Teachers.       World's    Work,    32:266,    Jl.     '16. 

Pennybacker,  Mrs.  P.  V.,  Need  of  Teachers'  Homes,  Ladies  Home  Journal  32  :25, 

Feb.   '15. 
School   Manse.      School  and   Society,    7:772-3,   Je.   29,    '18. 
Pardee,    J.    S.,    Teacherages.      Country    Life.      29:24.      Mr.    1916. 
Elliott,    C,    and    White,    C.    E.,    Jr.,    Modern    School   Houses    and    Homes   for   the 

Teachers.     Ladies  Home  Journal,   39:157-158,  October,    1922. 
Teachers,   Houses  in   Rural  Districts.      World's  Work  45:355,  February,    1923. 
Muerman,    J.    C,   The   District  Owned   and   Controlled  Teacher's   Home.      United 

States   Bureau  of   Education   Bulletin   No.    16.      1922. 

Subject  33.     Teachers'  Salaries  and  Preparation. 
Topics  foe  Discussion: 

1.  The  salary  schedule  of  local  teachers. 

2.  Salaries  of  neighboring  teachers  and  the  salary  schedule  of  the 

state. 

3.  The  preparation  for  service. 

4.  Normal  training  and  its  value. 

5.  Is  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  or  her  hire? 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members   leading. 

2.  A  defense  and  plea  for  better  salaries  by  civic  leaders  of  the 

community. 

3.  Application   lesson   by   teachers — giving   salaries,   standards   of 

living,  earnings,  etc. 

4.  An  open  discussion  of  the  question  by  local  members  of  the 

board. 

5.  Lecture  by  county  superintendent. 

General  Suggestions: 

Make  a  close  study  of  teacher's  salary  and  cost  of  living. 
Require  the  best  of  preparation  when  paying  good  salaries. 
Have  the  teachers  give  their  side  of  this  problem. 
Study  the  question  of  paying  for  the  year  around. 

References : 

Evenden,     E.     S.,    Teachers'     Salaries    and     Salary    Schedules,    Commission    Series 

No.    6,    N.    E.   A.,    Washington,    D.    C.      1919. 
Claxton,  P.  P.,   Better  Pay  and   Better  Teachers.      Forum  64:    346:51,   November, 

1920. 
Snow  Shovelers  and  School  Teachers.      Literary  Digest  64:34-5,  March  6,    1920. 
Teachers'    Salaries.       Review    of    Reviews    61:316-17,    March,    1920. 
Teachers'    Salaries  and   the   Wages  of   Unskilled   Labor.      School   and   Societv   11: 

176-7,    February    7,     1920. 
Teachers'   Salaries   in  General.      School   and    Society    11:27,   January   3,    1920. 
Bowden,   W.  T.,  Salaries  of  Principals  of   High   Schools.      U.   S.   Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation,   Bulletin   No.   44.      1920. 
Mahoney,    James,    Advancement    of    Teacher    with    the    Class.      U.    S.    Bureau    of 

Education,    Bulletin    No.    42.       1915. 
Monahan,   A.   C,   and  Dye,  C.  H.,   A  Comparison   of   Salaries  of   Rural  and  Urban 

Superintendents  of  Schools.     U.  S  .Bureau,  Bulletin  No.  33.  1917. 
A   Comparative    Study   of   the    Salaries   of   Teachers    and    School   Officers.      U.    S. 

Bureau  of   Education.    Bulletin   No.   31.      1915. 
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Subject  34.    The  Shortage  of  Teachers. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  Reasons  for  the  shortage. 

2.  Ways  of  attracting  people  into  the  profession. 

3.  The  teacher  before  and  after  the  war. 

4.  Benefits  of  having  numbers  in  the  profession. 

5.  Methods  of  licensing  teachers  in  the  state. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Expert  from  state  department  or  national  bureau  to  lecture. 

3.  Statistical  meeting  with  charts  and  diagrams. 

General.  Suggestions: 

This  problem  is  vital  to  every  community. 
Study  the  national  and  local  situation. 
Make  a  study  of  the  percentage  of  men  in  the  profession. 
Study  ways  of  attracting  teachers  to  the  community  and  of  keeping 
them  there  when  they  are  giving  good  service. 

References : 

Shortage  of  High   School  Teachers.      School  and   Society    12:50,    July   10,    1920. 
Shortage  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States.     School  Review  28:  89-90.  February, 

1920. 
Wright,   F.   W.,   Teacher  Crisis.      Education   40:548-50,   May,    1920. 

Subject  35.  School  Organization  and  Reports. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  community  school. 

2.  Officers  in  authority  and  their  duties. 

3.  Explanation  of  the  report  system. 

4.  The  health  report  cards. 

5.  Cooperation  of  parent  and  teacher  in  the  matter  of  handling 

reports. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  County  superintendent  to  explain  organization  plan  of  county. 

3.  Local  superintendent  to  explain  the  report  card  plan.    Practical 

meeting  with  demonstration  cards  showing  system  of  grad- 
ing, marketing,  and  signing. 

Geneeal  Suggestions: 

It  is  well  to  know  the  plan  of  school  organization. 

Also  to  know  those  in  authority  and  their  principal  duties. 

Monthly  or  weekly  report  cards  are  necessary  to  proper  school 
functioning  and  complete  support  of  parents  in  the  matter  of 
signing  the  cards  and  returning  them  promptly  is  important. 
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References: 

Alexander,    Carter,    School    Statistics   and    Publicity.      Silver    Bur'dett,    New    York 

City.      1919. 
Cubberley,  E.  P.,  Public  School  Administration.     Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.  1916. 

Subject  36.   The  Daily  Program  of  School  Work. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  daily  program  of  work  and  examples  from  different  grades. 

2.  The  time  element  and  the   daily  program. 

3.  Number  of  periods  per  day  and  subjects  taught. 

4.  Adapting  the  program  to  needs  of  the  students. 

5.  Suggested  remedies  for  crowded  programs. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Superintendent  and   teachers  conduct  meeting  and  give   facts 

and  experiences. 

3.  Round  table  discussion  for  practical  solution  if  the  program  is 

crowded.    « 

General  Suggestions: 

If  the  school  is  not  a  consolidated  school  the  program  is  a  big 
problem  and  deserves  sympathy  of  every  parent.  If  the  school  is 
consolidated  or  graded  then  the  proper  selection  of  subjects 
offers  consideration. 

Study  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child's  best  interest. 

References  : 

Bagley,   W.   C,    Class  Management.      Macmillan  Co.,    New   York.    1914. 

Sears,    J.    B.,    Classroom    Organization    and    Control.      Houghton   Mifflin,    Boston. 

1918. 
Edmundson,   J.   B.,    Daily   Schedule  in   the    High    School.      Bibliography.      U.    S. 

Bureau   of   Education,    Bulletin   No.    15.      1924. 
Kimball,   R.    S.,    Protecting   the   First   Period.      School    and    Society,    18:176-177, 

August,   1923. 
Some   Noteworthy   Efforts   Toward   Economy    of    Time.      School    Life,    9:155-156. 

March,    1924. 

Subject  37.   How  to  Study. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Teaching  how  to  study. 

2.  The  daily  lessons — the  teacher's  part  and  the  part  of  the  child 

and  parent. 

3.  Home  work. 

4.  The  time  element  in  teaching  and  studying. 

5.  Full  cooperation  of  parent  and  teacher  for  best  interest  of  child. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Specialist  or  supervisor  to  lecture  and  give  demonstrations  on 

how  to  study. 

3.  Practice  lessons  by  teacher  and  child  before  the  meeting. 
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4.     Round  table  discussion  of  experiences  in  the  different  homes  of 
the  community. 

General  Suggestions: 

Too    much    emphasis    is    placed    on    the    recitation    and    not    its 

preparation. 
To  know  how  to  study  is  the  great  lesson  in  education. 
Have  a  clear  understanding  with  regard  to  home  work. 
Put  in  lessons  on  caring  for  books  and  school  materials. 
Stress  neatness  and  promptness  in  preparation. 

References : 

Sandwick,  R.  L.,  How  to  Study.     D.  C.  Heath,   New  York.     1915. 
Earhart,   L.   B.,    Teaching   Children   to   Study      Houghton   Mifflin.      1909. 
McMurry,    F.    M.,    How    to    Study    and    Teaching    How    to    Study.       Houghton 

Mifflin   Co.,   Boston,   Mass.    1909. 
Sandwick,  R.  L.,  How  to  Study  and  What  to  Study.     D.   C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New 

York  City.      1915. 

Subject  38.   Discipline. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  general  problem  of  child  discipline. 

2.  Discipline  in  the  home. 

3.  School    discipline. 

4.  Individual  and  group  discipline. 

5.  Lessons  of  discipline. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Superintendent  of  school  to  lecture. 

3.  Experience  meeting  in  discipline  lessons. 

General  Suggestions: 

While  this  is  an  individual  problem,  there  are  fundamental  ele- 
ments about  the  problem  that  are  general  in  nature. 

Have  a  thorough  understanding  with  teachers  about  the  question  of 
corporal    punishment.  * 

Attempt  a  correlation  of  discipline  in  home  and  school. 

Discuss  the  question  of  discipline  from  the  school  house  gate  to  the 
home  and  home  to  school  house  gate.  Have  a  clear  understand- 
ing where  authority  lies. 

References : 

Same  as  No.  36. 

Colvin,   S.   S.,   An  Introduction  to  High   School  Teaching,   Chapters  4,   5,   and  6. 

Macmillan   Co.,    New  York   City.      1917. 
Perry,   A.   C,    Discipline   as   a    School   Problem.      Houghton   Mifflin    Co..    Boston, 

Mass.  1915. 
Bagley,  W.  C,    School  Discipline.     Macmillan  Co.,   New  York  City,    1914. 
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Subject  39.  Retardation  and  Backward  Children. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Retardation  as  a  school  problem. 

2.  Retardation  in  the  local  school  and  community. 

3.  Reasons  for  retardation. 

4.  Solving  the  retardation  problem. 

5.  A  general  study  of  retardation. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Expert  to  lecture. 

3.  School  superintendent  to  give  the  local  problem  and  explain. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  more  or  less  an  individual  problem  and  yet  directly  affects 

the  whole  community. 
Make  a  sane  study  of  this  problem  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 
Try  to  find  the  reasons  of  retardation  and  see  what  can  be  done  to 

eliminate  them. 

References: 

Ayres,   L.    P.,   Laggards   in    Our    Schools,    Charities    Publication    Committee,    New 

York  City.      1909. 
Ayres,   L.   P.,   The  Misfit  Child    (Bulletin),   Russell  Sage  Foundation,    New  York 

City. 
Ayres,    L.    P.,    The    Money    Cost   of    Repetition    vs.    The    Money    Saving    Through 

Acceleration.     Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City.     1912. 
Evans,    Mrs.    Elida,    The    Problem   of    the    Nervous    Child.      Dodd,    Mead    &   Co., 

New  York  City,   1922. 
Woodrow,   H.   H.,    Brightness  and   Dullness  in   Children.      J.    B.    Lippincott  Co., 

New  York  City,   1919. 

Subject  40.     Music,  Art,  and  Expression  in  the  School. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Music  and  its  part  in  the  school  curriculum. 

2.  Art  and  its  part  in  the  school  curriculum. 

3.  Expression  and  its  part  in  the  school  curriculum. 

4.  Correlating  these  subjects  with  general  school  subjects. 

5.  How  to  have  the  subjects  properly  placed  in  the  school  program. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Teachers   of    the    subjects    talk    about    the    subjects   and   give 

benefits. 

3.  Program  of  the  subjects  given — selections  by  the  school  children. 

General  Suggestions: 

These  subjects  should  be  elective  to  every  child. 

They  carry  a  great  deal  of  the  best  that  education  offers. 

Encourage  children  to  take  the  extra  work. 

Show  an  appreciation  for  the  subjects  and  use  them. 
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References : 

Music: 

de    Vore,    N.,    Pitting    Music    Study    to    the    School    Grades.      Musician    24:     10, 

October,    1919. 
McConathv,    O.,    In    What    Direction    is    Public    Music    Education    Tending?      Nat. 

Educ.   Assn.   320:2.    1918. 
Worrell,    E.    R.,    New    Music    in    the    School.         Ladies    Home    Journal,    36:158, 

May,    1919. 
Art: 

Miles,  M.,  Fourteen  Points  on  the  Value  of  Art  Study.     Industrial  Arts  Magazine, 

8:321,    August,    1919. 
Pavne,   A.   F.,   Place  of  Art  in  Vocational   Education.     Industrial   Arts   Magazine, 

8:181-2,   May,   1919. 
Price,    M.   E„    Starting   Children   in    the   Right   Direction.      Touchstone    5;    429-30 

August,   1919. 
Expression: 

Johnson,    G.    E.,    Education    Through    Reading   and    Declamation.      Q.    J.    Speech. 

Education.      6:48-58,    February,    1920. 


Group  V. — Agencies  Aiding  Community  and  School 

Subject  41.  The   County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 

and  the  Health  Officer. 
Subject  42.  The  Home  and  Farm  Demonstration  Agents. 
Subject  43.  The  School  Library. 
Subject  44.  Helpful  Aids  from  National  Sources. 
Subject  45.  Helpful  Aids  from  State  Sources. 
Subject  46.  Community  Clubs  for  Old  and  Young. 
Subject  47.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  Related  Clubs. 
Subject  48.  Good  Roads. 
Subject  49.  The  Newspaper. 
Subject  50.  The  Red  Cross. 

Subject  41.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Health  Officer. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  welfare  officer  and  the  work. 

2.  Value  of  the  welfare  officer. 

3.  Welfare  officer  and  the  social  agencies  of  the  community. 

4.  The  health  officer  and  the  work. 

5.  Value  of  the  health  officer. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  health  officer  and  welfare  officer  to  present  talks  on  the 

work. 

3.  Round  table  discussions  for  the  community. 

4.  Practical  meeting  in  form  of  experience  meeting  by  workers 

of  this  type. 
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General  Suggestions: 

It  is  good  to  know  the  work  of  these  agencies. 

It  is  good  to  have  them  working  in  harmony. 

Encourage  and  support  both  agencies. 

Know  what  they  are  doing  and  then  aid  them  in  the  work. 

Apply  the  work  of  both  agencies  to  the  school. 

References : 

State  Reconstruction  Studies,  No.  41.  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,   Chapel  Hill.      1921. 

Bulletin  of  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
Raleigh.     Vol.  4,  No.  3,  July-September,   1921. 

Public  Welfare  and  the  Community,  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Bulletin,    Chapel    Hill,    N.    C.    1925. 

MacNutt,  J.  Scott,  Manual  for  Health  Officers.  J.  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York 
City. 

Pearl,    N.   H.,   Health  by   Stunts.     Macmillan   &   Co.,    New   York   City. 

Heck,  W.  H.,  Health  of  School  Children.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington. 

Ayres,  L.  P.,  Health  Work  in  Public  Schools.  The  Survey  Committee  of  the 
Cleveland    Foundation,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Subject  42.    The  Home  and  Farm  Demonstration  Agents. 
Topics  for  Discussion1. 

1.  The  home  demonstration  agent  and  her  work. 

2.  Aiding  the  home  demonstration  agent. 

3.  The  farm  demonstration  agent  and  his  work. 

4.  Aiding  the  farm  demonstration  agent. 

5.  Benefits  to  the  community  from  both  sources. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Home  demonstration  and  farm  agents  leading  and  presenting 

the  work. 

3.  Practical  meeting  of  exhibit  of  work. 

General  Suggestions: 

It  is  good  to  know  these  agencies. 

Have  the  work  closely  correlated  with  school. 

Use  the  agencies  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm. 

Link  with  the  larger  organization  that  the  agents  represent. 

Know  their  work  as  well  as  is  possible. 

References : 

Publications  of   the   Home   and   Farm   Demonstration.      Raleigh,    N.    0. 

Social   Laws  and  Agencies  of  North   Carolina.      American  Red  Cross,   University 

of   North   Carolina.     1921. 
Burritt,    M.    C,    County    Agent    and    the   Farm    Bureau.      Harcourt,    Brace    Co., 

New   York   City.      1922. 
Knapp,    B.,    and    Creswell,    M.    E.,    Home   Demonstration   Work.      Department   of 

Agriculture,    Bulletin.      Washington. 
Knapp,    B.,    Farmer's    Cooperative   Demonstration    Work.      U.    S.    Department   of 

Agriculture.      Washington. 
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Subject  43.   The  School  Library. 

Topics  FOB  Discussion  : 

1.  The  school  library  and  its  work. 

2.  Methods  of  aiding  and  developing  the  school  library. 

3.  The  traveling  library  and   its  methods. 

4.  Aids  from  larger  libraries  in  the  state. 

5.  Values  of  library  to  children  and  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  library  official  of  the  state  to  lecture. 

3.  School  superintendent  to  present  needs  of  school  by  a  library 

discussion. 

4.  Book  meeting — have  each  member  bring  a  book  or  the  price  of  a 

book  or  books. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  meeting  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  story  hour  and 

summer  reading  subjects. 
Encourage  reading  the  best. 
Give  only  the  best  to  the  library. 

Remember   that   every   development  of   the    library   makes   for   a 
wider  and  broader  development  in  the  community. 

References : 

Miller,   Zana  K.,   How  to  Organize  a   Library  Bureau.      New  York   City.      1921. 
The  School  Library  and  How  to  Use  It.      Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,    1911. 
Wilson,    L.    R.,    and    Baker,    C.    M.,    Reference    Books    for    High    Schools.      High 

School   Journal,    January,    1920.      Chapel   Hill,    N.   C. 
N.   C.   Library   Bulletin,    N.    C.   Library   Commission,    Raleigh.      March   and   June, 

1914. 
Webster,    Carolina,    Buying    List    of    Books    for    Small    Libraries.    University    of 

State  of  New  York,   Bulletin  No.   695.      October  1,   1919.     Albany. 
Fay,    L.    E.,    Instructions   in    Use    of    Books    and    Libraries.      Boston    Book    Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Burriss,  B.  J.,  School  Libraries.     Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis, 

Indiana.      1923. 
How   to   Organize   a    Small   School   Library.      Department   of   Public   Instruction, 

Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Subject  44.  Helpful  Aids  from  National  Sources. 

Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  national  departments  and  bureaus  aiding  the  community. 

2.  Other  national  organizations  aiding  the  community. 

3.  How  to  obtain  aid  from  these  sources. 

4.  Value  of  this  aid. 

5.  Linking  community  with  national  aids. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular    meeting    with    members    leading. 

2.  Some  national  representative  to  lecture. 
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3.  Letter-writing  meeting — have  members  write  to  national  sources 

for  information. 

4.  Study-list   meeting — have    members    study   the    aids  and    their 

locations  and  appoint  sponsors  for  each  organization. 

General  Suggestions: 

There  is  an  abundant  amount  of  information  obtained  from  these 

sources. 
Whenever  possible  link  with  national  aids. 
Be  sure  to  get  on  the  mailing  list  of  each. 
In  working  up  material  or  information  use  these  sources. 

References : 

Franc,  Alissa,  Use  Your  Government.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  City  . 

Subject  45.     Helpful  Aids  from  State  Sources. 
Topics  for  Discussion  : 

1.  The  state  departments  and  bureaus. 

2.  Affiliating  with  state  associations. 

3.  Specific  aids  that  these  sources  are  rendering  the  community. 

4.  How  to  obtain  this  aid. 

5.  Value    of   these   sources. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

Same  suggestions  as  to  national  sources. 
General  Suggestions: 

In  general  these  agencies  have  field  representatives  who  will  come 
to  the  community. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  mailing  list  of  all. 

Where  there  is  a  higher  organization  of  state  affiliate  with  it. 

Study  these  sources  and  use  them. 

References : 

Publications    of    North    Carolina    State    Departments. 

Social    Laws   and    Agencies    of    North    Carolina.      School   of    Public    Welfare,    Uni- 
versity of    North   Carolina.      1921. 

Subject  46.   Community  Clubs  for  Old  and  Young. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Men's  organizations  aiding  the  community. 

2.  Women's  organizations  aiding  the  community. 

3.  Community  clubs  for  both. 

4.  Clubs  for  the  young  people  of  the  community. 

5.  The  value  of  these  organizations. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Representatives   from   the   different    organizations    present   the 

work  of  each. 
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3.     Correlation   meeting — showing  what  each   is  doing  and   where 
there  is  overlapping  of  effort,  etc. 

General  Suggestions: 

In  order  for  a  club  to  live  it  must  be  worth  while. 
Study  what  each  club  is  giving  to  the  community. 
Study  the  clubs  of  the  young  people. 
Guide  the  young  people  in  their  efforts. 

Where  there  is  overlapping  try  to  join  efforts  for  the  best  interest 
of  all. 

References : 

Social  Laws  and  Agencies  of  North  Carolina.  School  of  Public  Welfare,  Uni- 
versity   of    North    Carolina.      1921. 

Subject  47.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  Related  Clubs. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  General  values  of  organizations  of  this  type. 

2.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  their  work. 

3.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  their  work. 

4.  Other  organizations  for  boys  and  girls. 

5.  The  part  of  the  parent-teacher  association   in  these   organiza- 

tions. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Outing  with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  or  similar 

clubs. 

3.  Members  of  the  younger  folks'  clubs  to  present  their  clubs  to 

the  association. 

4.  Some  leader  interested  in  this  work  to  lecture. 

5.  Exhibition  by  the  clubs  for  the  parent-teacher  association. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  national  organizations  of  this  type  are  worth  while. 
Study  local  clubs  of  young  people. 

Encourage  them  in  their  efforts  if  directed  along  the  right  lines. 
Study  how  other  communities  handle  clubs  for  young  people. 

References : 

The  Book  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  National  Headquarters,  New  York  City.     1921. 

Campward  Ho!  A  Manual  for  Girl  Scout  Camps.  National  Headquarters  of 
Girl   Scouts,   New  York   City.     1920. 

Barclay,  Lome  W.,  Educational  Work  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Bulletin  No.  24,  Gov- 
ernment  Printing    Office,    Washington.      1919. 

Social   Laws   and   Agencies   of   North   Carolina. 

Subject  48.   Good  Roads. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  Good  roads  and  the  community. 

2.  Good  roads  and  the  school. 
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3.  The  good  roads  movement. 

4.  How  to  obtain  good  roads. 

5.  Financing  the  movement 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members   leading. 

2.  Some  road  official  to  lecture. 

3.  Some  engineer  and  road  constructor  to  lecture. 

4.  An  inspection  tour  in  the  form  of  a  picnic. 

5.  Visiting  a  neighboring  association. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  development  of  the  road  system. 

Understand  all  the  problems  of  road  movements. 

Study  the  value  of  good  roads  to  the  development  of  school  and 

community. 
Take  an  active  interest  in  the  construction  of  good  roads  in  the 

community. 

References : 

State  Reconstruction  Studies,  No.  41,  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,  Chapel  Hill,   1921. 

Subject  49.   The  Newspaper. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  newspaper  and  the  community. 

2.  The  newspaper  and  the  school. 

3.  Value  of  a  good  newspaper. 

4.  Advertising  in  the  newspaper. 

5.  Supporting  the  local  newspaper. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  newspaper  man  to  lecture. 

3.  A  reading  circle  of  current  events  through  the  newspaper. 

4.  Newspaper  chats. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  newspaper  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  community  develop- 
ment. 

Support  the  local  paper  by  furnishing  local  news  and  local  sub- 
scribers. 

Establish  a  school  page  or  column. 

References : 

Character  in  Newspapers.     Bulletin  No.  62  of  University  of  Iowa  State  Extension 

Division,  Iowa  City.      1920. 
Truth    and   the   Newspapers.      Review    1:    673-5,    December   20,    1914. 
What  You   See  in  the  Papers.      New  Republic   21:   40-2.   December   10,    1919. 
Test  of  the  News:   Some  Criticisms.      New  Republic  24:31-3,    September  8,   1920. 
Press   and   Public   Opinion.      F.    I.    Cobb.      New    Republic,    21:    144-7.      December 

31,    1919. 
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Subject  50.  The  Red  Cross  in  the  Community. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  American  Red  Cross  and   its  work. 

2.  The  war  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

3.  The  peace  program  of  the  Red  Cross  in  communities. 

4.  The  Red  Cross  nurse  in  the  community. 

5.  The  local  chapter  and  its  work. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Red   Cross  nurse  to   lecture. 

3.  Some  Red  Cross  field  agent  to  lecture. 

4.  A    Red    Cross    chapter    meeting    with    the    parent-teacher    as- 

sociation. 

5.  Aiding  the  Red  Cross  roll  call. 

General  Suggestions'. 

The  war  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  worthy  of  study. 
The  peace  program  is  splendid  and  demands  support. 
Study  and  encourage  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  nurse. 
Link  closely  with  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter. 
Take  an  active  part  in  the  Red  Cross  roll  call. 

References : 

The  Work  of  the  American  Red  Cross.     American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Latest  Publications. 
Worrell,    Ruth   Mougey,    and   Jordan,    Helen   Mougey.      The    Red    Cross   of    Peace. 

A   Pageant.      American   Red    Cross,    Washington,    D.    C. 
Social   Laws   and  Agencies   of   North    Carolina. 


Group  VI. — Miscellaneous  Subjects 
Subject  51.  Community  Builders. 
Subject  52.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
Subject  53.  Clean-TJp  Program  for  the  Community. 
Subject  54.  Hot  Lunches  for  School  Children. 
Subject  55.  Parliamentary  Law. 
Subject  56.  The  Moving  Picture  Show. 
Subject  57.  Games  for  the  School. 
Subject  58.  The   Story  Hour  and    Summer   Reading. 
Subject  59.  Our  Government. 
Subject  60.  Local  Needs. 

Subject  51.  Community  Builders. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  home  as  a  community  builder. 

2.  The  school  as  a  community  builder. 
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3.  The  church  as  a  community  builder. 

4.  Organizations   as   community   builders. 

5.  Outside  agencies  aiding  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Leading  representatives  of  various  builders  to  give  talks. 

3.  Open  community  meeting  with  an  inspirational  lecture  on  the 

subject. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  is  a  broad  subject  but  can  be  used  forcefully  as  an  inspirational 

meeting. 
Stress  the  part  each  builder  should  contribute  to  the  development 

of  the  whole. 

Refebences : 

Social   Laws  and   Agencies  of   North   Carolina. 

Blackmar,  F.  W.,   and  Gillin,  J.  L.,   Outlines  of  Sociology.      Macmillan  Co.,   New 

York.      1915. 
Ross,   E.  A.,   Principles  of  Sociology.   Century  Co.,   New  York.      1920. 
Holmes,  J.  H.,  New  Churches  for  Old.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York  City.  1922. 
Steiner,   J.   F.,   Community  Organization.      Century   Co.,    New  York   City.      1926. 
Hart,  J.  K.,  Community  Organization.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Burnham,  A.  C,  Community  Health  Problems.     The  Macmillan  Co.   1920. 
Wilson,     L.     E.,     Community    Leadership.         The     American     City    Bureau,     New 

York  City.      1919. 

Subject  52.   The  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  national  organization. 

2.  The  state   association. 

3.  Relation   of   the   local   association   to   the    state   and   national 

organizations. 

4.  What  other  associations  are  doing. 

5.  Real  values  of  a  parent-teacher  association. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  the  meeting  as  a  booster  membership  drive  meeting. 

3.  Use  as  opening  program  after  organization. 

4.  Have  some  official  from  national  or  state  associations  to  lecture. 

General  Suggestions: 

It  is  always  good  to  know  about  the  organization. 

Be  sure  to  affiliate  with  the  larger  units. 

Be  proud  of  membership  in  the  organization  and  be  a  booster. 
Have  an  experience  meeting — write  letters  to  various  neighbor- 
ing associations  and  ask  them  to  write  what  they  have  been 
doing. 

References : 

Publications    of    National    Parent-Teacher    Association,    Washington,    D.    C. 
Package  Library  of  the  University  Extension  Division,   Chapel  Hill. 
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Subject  53.    Clean-Up  Program  for  the  Community. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  a  clean  community  means  to  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  harms  of  an  unclean  community. 

3.  The  clean-up  program  and  its  workings. 

4.  A  clean-up  program  for  the  whole  year. 

5.  Community  pride  and  the  campaign. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  club  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Open  community  meeting  with  the  health  officer  to  lecture. 

3.  Illustrated  lecture  showing  before  and  after  clean-up  campaigns. 

4.  Practical  meeting  with  members  leading  in  the  work. 

General  Suggestions: 

Have  the  children  become  interested  in  the  campaign. 

Have  a  club  canvass  of  the  community  and  let  each  member  be 

responsible  for  a  few  houses. 
Have  the  movement  radiate  into  the  neighboring  sections. 

References : 

Package  Library  of   the   University   Extension   Division,    Chapel   Hill. 

Subject  54.   Hot  Lunches  for  the  School  Children. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  school  session,  periods  for  recess,  and  the  lunch  hour. 

2.  The  value  of  hot  lunches. 

3.  How  to  have  hot  lunches  in  the  school. 

4.  The  penny  lunch  idea. 

5.  A  practical  hot  lunch  plan  for  the  school. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Health  nurse  and  teacher  to  give  lectures. 

3.  Demonstration   meeting  with  children. 

4.  Visiting  the  school  at  the  hot  lunch  period. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  problem  of  malnutrition. 
Study  the  financial  side  of  the  hot  lunch  idea. 
Where  a  workable  plan  is  presented — try  it  out. 
At  the  meeting  have  a  round  table  discussion  of  the  situation  in 
the  local  school. 

References : 

Fisher,   Katherine  A.,   The    Lunch   Hour   at   School.      Health    Education   Bulletin 

No.   7,    Bureau   of   Education,    Washington,    1920. 
Daniels,    Amy   L.,   The    School   Lunch.      University   of    Iowa    Extension   Division. 

Iowa   City,    1921. 
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Subject  55.   Parliamentary  Law. 

Topics  fob  Discussion: 

1.  The  value  of  parliamentary  law  in  conducting  the  meeting. 

2.  Some  fundamental  rules   of  parliamentary   law. 

3.  Organizing  groups  to  study. 

4.  Aids  in  knowing  parliamentary  law. 

5.  Conducting  the  parent-teacher  association  meeting  by  parliamen- 

tary law  practice. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular   meeting   with    members    leading. 

2.  Some  authority  to  lecture  on  parliamentary  law. 

3.  Practical  meeting  with   parliamentary   rules  in  force. 

General  Suggestions: 

Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  is  a  good  book  to  follow. 
It  will  facilitate  the  meetings  if  some  plan  is  followed. 
Try  to  have  as  many  as  possible  study  the  rules. 
Apply  them  at  all  meetings,  for  by  practice  they  are  made  easy  to 
know. 

References : 

Roberts'    Rules  of   Order.      Scott,    Foresman,    Chicago.      1901. 

Fox,   E.  A.,   Parliamentary  Usage.      Doubleday   Page   Co.,   New  York.      1920. 

Subject  56.   The  Moving  Picture  Show. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  real  value  of  good  pictures. 

2.  The  moving  picture  in  the  school. 

3.  Kinds  of  pictures  coming  to  the  community. 

4.  Censoring  the  movies. 

5.  Regulating  attendance  on  part  of  school  children. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  moving  pictures  at  a  meeting. 

3.  Have  local  picture  man  lecture. 

4.  Visiting  picture  show  for  special  program. 

General  Suggestions: 

The  movies  can   be   of  wonderful   service   to   the   school  and  the 

community. 
They  can  be  of  inestimable  harm. 

Encourage  patronage  of  the  movies  to  good  pictures  only. 
Cooperate  with  local  movie  man  in  getting  people  to  attend  when 

good  pictures  are  shown. 

References : 

Eaton,  W.  P.,  At  the  New  Theatre  and  Others.     Small,  Maynard,  Boston.     1910. 
Current  Magazine   and   Newspaper   Articles. 
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Subject  57.    Games  for  the  School. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  The  philosophy  of  play. 

2.  Value  of  organized  play. 

3.  Games   for   indoors. 

4.  Games   for   outdoors. 

5.  Games  for  different  ages,  sexes  and  interests. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Some  play  supervisor  to  lecture. 

3.  Demonstration  meeting  with  games  by  school  children. 

4.  Field  day  for  the  community. 

5.  Some  supervisor  to   give   demonstration. 

General  Suggestions: 

This  can  be  made  one  of  the  best  factors  for  development  in  the 

community. 
Begin  study  groups  for  leadership  in  play. 
Encourage  proper  types  of  games  for  the  children. 
Study  the  methods  of  recreating  the  community. 

References: 

Pioneering    For    Play.       Community    Service,    Inc.,    One    Madison    Avenue,    New 

York   City. 
Schlafer,    George   E.,    Let  the   Children  Play.      University   of   Indiana    Extension 

Division,    Bloomington.      1920. 

Subject  58.     The  Story  Hour  and  Summer  Reading. 
Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  General  value  of  the  story  and  reading. 

2.  Types  of  books  children  of  certain  ages  should  read. 

3.  Guiding  the  reading  of  children. 

4.  The  story  hour  and  its  real  meaning. 

5.  What  our  children  read  during  vacation. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  A  professional  story  teller  to  lecture  or  to  give  a  program. 

3.  A  story  hour  led  by  local  talent. 

4.  Telling  stories  for  or  by  the  children. 

General  Suggestions: 

Study  the  art  of  story  telling  and  when  possible  practice  it. 
Make  a  general  survey  of  the  literature  that  is  being  offered  to 

children  in  the  stores. 
Make  an  investigation  into  the  type  of  reading  your  child  is  doing. 
Encourage  the  reading  of  the  best  at  all  times. 
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References  : 

Bryant,   Sara  Cone,   How  to  Tell  Stories.     Houghton  Mifflin,      Boston.      1905. 
Cowles,  Julia  Darrow,  The  Art  of  Story  Telling.     A.  C.  McChirg,  Chicago.      1916. 
Partridge,    Evelyn    Newcomb,    Story-Telling    in    School    and    Home.      Sturgis    and 

Walton,    New    York.      1914. 
Bryant,  S.  C,  Best  Stories  to  Tell  Children.      Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1912. 
Bailey,   C.  S.,  Firelight  Stories;   Folk  Tales  Retold  for  Kindergarten,    School  and 

Home.     Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Bailey,   C.   S.,   Stories  for  Sunday  Telling.     The  Pilgrim  Press,    Boston,   Mass. 

Subject  59.   Our  Government. 

Topics  for  Discussion: 

1.  General  types  of  governments  found   in   the  world. 

2.  General  fundamental  principles  of  our  government. 

3.  Our  national  government. 

4.  Our  state  government. 

5.  Our  responsibility  in  government. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular    meeting    with    members    leading. 

2.  Some  government  official  to  lecture. 

3.  Reading  of  constitution  and  patriotic  meeting. 

4.  Organizing  groups  for  the  study  of  civics. 

General  Suggestions: 

While   this  is  a   broad   subject  treated   broadly,  it  may  be   made 

inspirational. 
Form  study  groups  for  the  study  of  civics. 
Apply  principles  of  government  to  home  and  community. 
Be  the  chief  upholder  of  law  and  order. 

References  : 

Odum,  H.  W.,  Constructive  Ventures  in  Government.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Extension   Division,    Chapel   Hill.      1920. 

Carroll,  D.  D.,  Studies  in  Citizenship.  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division,  Chapel  Hill.     1919. 

Lindeman,    E.   C,   The   Community.      Association   Press,   New  York   City.      1921. 

Dunn,  A.  W.,  Community  and  the  Citizen.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Subject  60.  Local  Needs. 
Topics  fob  Discussion". 

1.  Our   community   in   general. 

2.  Suggested  ways  of  general  improvement. 

3.  Specific  and   practical  ways  of  development. 

4.  The  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  the  community  and  the 

community  to  the  individual. 

5.  The  future  outlook  of  the  community. 

Suggested  Types  of  Meetings: 

1.  Regular  meeting  with  members  leading. 

2.  Have  some   community   organizer  make  a   study  of  the  com- 

munity and  report. 
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3.  Have  some  expert  make  a  survey  and  report. 

4.  Open   community   with   inspirational   lecture. 

5.  Practical  round  table  discussion  of  the  community  as  a  family 

group. 
General  Suggestions: 

To  look  at  the  community  as  a  whole  is  a  good  study. 

Sometimes  an  outside  expert  in  studying  the  needs  of  communities 

may  be  helpful. 
Where  possible  make  the  meetings  and  work  full  of  enthusiasm. 
Keep   down   any   local  antagonism   that   may   develop. 
Remember  the  community  in  the  past  and  think  of  its  future  while 
working  in  the  present. 

References  : 

State    Reconstruction    Studies,    No    41;    University    of    North    Carolina    Extension 
Division,   Chapel   Hill.      1921. 


Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs 

The  call  and  duty  of  constructive  parenthood  are  the  call  of  the 
divine  in  life.  To  meet  this  call  with  forces  willing  and  ready  to 
aid,  make  this  challenge  the  opportunity  of  the  modern  home.  The 
problems  are  those  of  parental  choice.  Modern  inventions  and 
discoveries  have  given  the  individual  more  time  to  possess  a  life 
of  greater  variety  and  possibilities.  Science  has  accumulated 
stores  of  truths  for  child  training.  There  is  a  greater  and  finer 
knowledge  of  the  adult  self.  The  relationships  of  mother  and 
father  in  the  new  home  are  based  upon  democratic  principles.  The 
demands  of  the  children  "yet  to  be"  persist  into  higher  things.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  choice  parenthood  should  make? 
Should  we  not  expect  progress  yet  unheard  of  to  be  a  reality  with 
these  forces  in  cooperation? 

In  order  to  meet  this  growing  demand  of  interest  for  study  the 
University  Extension  Division  through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Dis- 
cussion has  produced  the  bulletin — Pre-School  Child  Study  Pro- 
grams.    (Send;  for  copy  on  approval.) 

Twenty  programs  are  given  with  subjects,  topics  outlined,  dis- 
cussion thoughts,  and  bibliography.  The  subjects  with  the  topics 
are  presented  here. 

1.     The  Community  and  Its  Environment. 

a.  The  geographic  location  and  climatic  conditions. 

b.  The  community's  official  family. 

c.  Agencies  at  work  in  the  community. 
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2.  Heredity. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to 
heredity  be  brought  before  the  club  for  full  explanation 
and  discussion. 

3.  Home. 

a.  Functions  of  the  home. 

b.  Activities. 

c.  Modern  trends. 

4.  Physical  Development  of  the  Child. 

a.  Ages  of  life. 

b.  The  body  of  the  pre-school  child. 

c.  Modern  care  of  the  body. 

5.  The  Mind. 

The  same  treatment  is  suggested  here  as  for  the  subjects  of 
heredity. 

6.  Sickness. 

a.  Common  ailments  of  child  life. 

b.  Treatments. 

c.  Convalescing. 

7.  Hazards. 

a.  Diseases. 

b.  Defects. 

c.  Common  accidents. 

8.  Food  and  Clothing— Their  Relation  to  Health. 

a.  Food  and  its  relation  to  health. 

b.  Clothes  and  their  relation  to  health. 

c.  A  demonstration. 

9.  The  Child  and  Activity. 

a.  Imitation. 

b.  Suggestion,  initiative,  and  sublimation. 

c.  Spontaneity. 

10.     Play. 

a.  Play  ways. 

b.  Home  play. 

c.  Play  companions. 
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11.  Play  Opportunities. 

a.  Community  activities. 

b.  The  home  playground ;  indoors  and  outdoors. 

c.  Games. 

12.  Play  Materials. 

a.  Toys. 

b.  Story-books  and  story-telling. 

c.  Music. 

13.  The  Child  and  Discipline. 

a.  Obedience  and  law. 

b.  Freedom  and  order. 

c.  Punishments  and  manners. 

14.  Truth. 

a.  Truth. 

b.  Falsehood. 

c.  Imagination. 

d.  Curiosity. 

15.  Fighting  and  Fear. 

a.  The  fighting  instinct. 

b.  Sublimating  the  fighting  tendency. 

c.  Fear. 

16.  Social  and  Family  Relations. 

a.  Social  relations. 

b.  Father  and  mother. 

c.  Parent  and  child. 

d.  Brothers  and  sisters. 

17.  National  Agencies. 

a.  Organizations.. 

b.  Brief  history — location. 

c.  Activities — advantages. 

18.  State^  County,  and  Local  Agencies. 

a.  State  department  of  public  welfare. 

b.  State  department  of  health. 

e.  State  department  of  public  instruction. 
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19.  The  Day  Nursery  and  the  Nursery  Schools. 

a.  A  day  nursery. 

b.  The  nursery  school. 

20.  The  Kindergarten. 

a.  The  kindergarten — what  it  is. 

b.  Plans  and  activities  of  the  kindergarten. 

c.  Illustrations. 


Pre-School  Child  Programs 

Teems  for  the  Course 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course  Pre-School  Child  Study 
Programs  is  $7.00,  for  which  ten  copies  of  the  program  will  be 
supplied  and  references  will  be  loaned  to  each  club  member  upon 
request.  Application  blanks  will  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers in  ordering  the  reference  material. 

Members  of  clubs  not  registered  for  this  course  will  be  charged 
twenty-five  cents  in  addition  to  the  postage  for  the  loan  of  material 
called  for  in  any  paper  for  this  program. 

Additional  copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents  each. 

Additional  copies  of  the  reference  books  may  be  obtained  at  pub- 
lishers' prices,  which  will  be  supplied  on  request. 

THE   LOAN   OF   BOOKS 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Extension  Division 
upon  the  following  terms :  The  club  must  first  register  and  pay 
the  required  fee,  or  individual  members  must  pay  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  request.  The  secretary  should  order  material  at  least  two 
weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books  by  return  mail 
will  be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that  they  will  reach 
their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks 
from  the  date  received.  Upon  request,  the  time  on  books  will  be 
extended  one  week,  provided  the  club  registration  number  and  the 
date  stamped  in  book  are  given.  The  club  is  subject  to  a  fine 
of  five  cents  a  day  on  each  package  kept  over  two  weeks. 

Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club.  This 
includes  posting  and  packing. 
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Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to  Women's 
Clubs  Section,  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  University  Exten- 
sion Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N".  C. 


Program  Suggestions  for  a  Study  of  Adolescence 

Note — If  the  University  Extension  Division  finds  that  there 
is  interest  enough  in  this  subject,  a  bulletin  will  be  published,  on 
Adolescent  Study  Programs.  The  bulletin  will  be  similar  in 
presentation  to  the  Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs. 

Adolescence  has  always  been  an  interesting  period  of  study. 
Much  has  been  written  about  this  time  of  life.  The 
individual  has  been  measured  and  analyzed  in  all  physical,  mental, 
social,  and  moral  ways.  Many  local  associations  will  find  the 
outline  given  below  to  be  of  practical  value.  Subjects  and  topics 
are  presented.  If  an  association  desires  material  for  study  on  any 
of  these  subjects  it  should  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discus- 
sion, University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  1ST.  C. 

1.  Significance  of  Youth. 

a.  Age  characteristics. 

b.  Physical  and  mental  developments. 

c.  Moral  and  social  trends. 

2.  Youth — and  the  Home,  Church,  and  Community. 

a.  What  the  community  is  doing  for  the  youth. 

b.  The  home  and  the  youth. 

c.  The  youth  and  church  relations. 

3.  Significance  of  Adolescence. 

a.  Physical  changes. 

b.  Mental  changes. 

c.  Moral  and  social  changes. 

4.  Sex  Education. 

a.  Meaning  of  puberty. 

b.  Obtaining  sex  information. 

c.  Responsibilty  of  the  social  institutions. 
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5.  Keeping  Fit. 

a.  The  boy  keeping  fit. 

b.  The  girl  keeping  fit. 

c.  Play  and  recreation  for  adolescents. 

6.  Religious  Life  and  Adolescence. 

a.  The  age  and  religion. 

b.  Opportunities  and  the  church. 

c.  The  challenge. 

7.  Emotional  Development. 

a.  Adventure  and  romance. 

b.  Friendship. 

c.  New  interests. 

8.  Social  Activities. 

a.  Community  activities  for  social  life. 

b.  The  club  or  gang. 

c.  Social  and  folk  dancing. 

9.  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

a.  The  problem. 

b.  Causes. 

c.  Cure  and  prevention. 

10.     A  Program. 

a.  The  challenge  of  adolescence. 

b.  Community  program. 

c  Support  and  development. 


Additional  Program  Subjects  and  Material 

There  is  an  endless  amount  of  material  for  subjects  and  topics. 
The  local  association  will  find  it  interesting  to  delve  into  many 
phases  of  community  life  offering  rich  subjects  for  study.  A  few 
of  these  are  given  here  with  some  general  suggestions  as  to  topics. 

Adolescence.  Adolescence  offers  an  interesting  study.  It  is  of 
unusual  interest  at  this  itme.  Topics  along  this  line  might  in- 
clude: Significant  Physical,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Changes 
in  Adolescence;  The  Community  and  Its  Responsibility;  Problems 
of  Adolescence;  Religion  and  the  Challenge  of  Adolescence;  Social 
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Dancing  and  Other  Leisure  Time  Activities;  A  Program  for 
Adolescent  Development. 

Better  Films.  The  wide  range  of  motion  picture  influence  is 
of  general  concern.  Each  local  community  is  endeavoring  to  solve 
this  problem  by  creating  a  better  attitude  for  and  belief  in  the  pro- 
grams offered.  Topics  for  study  may  include :  The  Moving  Pic- 
tures in  the  Community;  Type  of  Theatre;  Class  of  Pictures;  In- 
fluences ;  Ways  of  Obtaining  Better  Films ;  Community  Respon- 
sibility; Special  Programs  for  Children. 

Books.  What  one  reads  is  significant  in  character  and  group 
interpretation.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  association  to 
bring  to  the  reading  public  wholesome  material.  The  association 
may  sponsor  this  and  study  the  following  topics :  The  Library — 
Its  Support  and  Development;  What  We  Are  Reading;  What 
Children  Like  to  Read ;  Book  Lists ;  Book  Influences ;  Good  Read- 
ing ;  Promoting  Traveling  Libraries ;  Promoting  a  Wholesome  De- 
mand for  Good  Reading. 

Community  Recreation.  An  authority  on  play  said  that  a  peo- 
ple is  revealed  in  the  type  of  its  pleasures.  Make  interesting 
studies  here  :  Special  Day  Celebration ;  Community  Sings ;  Com- 
munity Dramatics ;  Fairs ;  Festivals ;  Pageants ;  Games ;  Parties ; 
Playgrounds;  Play  Programs. 

Child  Labor.  Civilization  is  gradually  banishing  from  the 
earth  this  handicap  of  childhood.  Study:  Child  Labor  Laws  in 
Other  States ;  Proposed  Child  Labor  Amendments ;  Child  Labor 
Organizations ;  Effects  of  Child  Labor  on  Child,  Community,  and 
Institution ;  Illustrations. 

Clothing — Food — Health  Habits.  Science  is  making  some 
rich  contributions  along  this  line..  The  association  can  have  pro- 
grams on:  Clothing  and  Its  Relation  to  Health;  Proper  Cloth- 
ing ;  Food  and  Health ;  Diet ;  Improper  Foods ;  Health  Habits ; 
Standards  of  Health;  Preventive  Programs;  Health  Clinics; 
Illustrations. 

Defectives — Delinquents — Dependents — Neglected.  In  every 
community  there  are  to  be  found  elements  making  up  this  class — 
the  defective  class.  Anything  done  to  check  influences  and  sponsor 
programs  of  prevention  is  valuable.  Study :  The  Local  Situation ; 
State   Care;    Institutions;    Local   Agencies    Interested;    National 
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Agencies;  Literature;  Effective  Programs;  Influences;  Respon- 
sibilities; Causes;  Remedies;  Preventive  Measures. 

Games.  Games  are  good  tools  for  constructive  community  and 
individual  character  building.  Know:  Game  Analysis;  Games; 
Proper  Games  for  a  Certain  Age  and  Sex;  Methods  of  Presenting 
Games ;  Supervising  Games ;  Utilizing  Opportunities ;  Home  Play. 

Home.  The  home  is  finding  many  problems  in  the  social  life 
today.  It  is  going  through  rapid  changes.  Study:  Trends  of 
Modern  Home;  History  of  Early  Home  Life;  Types  of  Homes; 
Types  of  Marriage;  Instability;  Divorce;  Economics  and  the 
Home;  Family  Relations;  Sources  and  Causes  of  Change;  Pro- 
grams and  Procedures. 

Hazards  and  Accidents.  The  association  can  give  attention  to 
preventive  programs.  Study:  Common  Accidents;  Hazards  of 
Child  Life ;  Sickness ;  Diseases ;  Safety  Eirst  Programs ;  First  Aid ; 
Community  Preventive  Measures ;  Community  Responsibility ;  In- 
dividual Efforts. 

Illiteracy.  The  numbers  of  illiterates  are  gradually  diminish- 
ing. Every  effort  which  leads  to  literacy  is  worth  while.  Study: 
State  Laws;  Enforcing  the  Laws;  Adult  Schools;  Part-time 
Schools ;  Night  Schools ;  Home  Education ;  Influences  of  Illiteracy 
in  the  Community;  Illustrations;  Programs  of  Procedure. 

Laws.  One  of  the  chief  instruments  of  social  control  is  law. 
Individuals  and  society  should  stand  by  the  law  for  its  best  en- 
forcement. The  association  can  study:  Laws  of  the  Community 
Every  Citizen  Should  Know;  State  and  National  Laws  of  Local 
Value;  Enforcing  the  Law;  Useless  Laws;  Making  Laws;  Public 
Opinion  and  Law;  Education  and  Law;  Protection;  Knowing  the 
Law;  Courts;  Procedure;  Individual  Responsibility;  The  Spirit 
and  the  Letter  of  the  Law. 

Physical  Education.  Physical  education  is  gradually  grow- 
ing in  popularity.  Its  values  are  definite  and  its  program  is  worth 
while.  Study:  The  Local  Program  and  Its  Needs;  Local  Atti- 
tudes; The  State  Program;  State  Laws;  State  Departments;  Ac- 
tivities; Practices;  Illustrations;  Constructive  Building. 

Pre-School  Child.  One  of  the  most  interesting  scopes  of  par- 
ent-teacher activity  is  found  in  this  subject.  The  University  has  a 
bulletin  entitled — Pre-School   Child  Study  Programs.      Send  to 
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the  University  Extension  Division  for  this  bulletin.  It  presents 
numbers  of  programs  of  value  to  child  study  groups  and  has  much 
material  of  worth  along  this  line. 

Social  Problems.  Every  community  has  its  social  problems. 
Many  of  them  are  statewide  and  national  in  scope.  They  call  for 
the  best  effort  of  the  community  in  solution.  Study:  Problems 
of  the  Home;  Divorce;  Population  Trends;  Immigration;  Birth 
Eates  and  Death  Rates;  Crime;  Poverty;  Race;  Unemployment; 
Child  Labor;  Immorality;  Defectiveness. 

The  local  program  committee  will  be  able  to  add  to  this  list. 
The  list  is  to  offer  suggestions.  Should  any  association  use  the 
topics  given,  the  University  Extension  Division  will  be  ready  to 
serve  in  sending  package  libraries  of  good  material  oo  the  various 
topics. 

Lectures  on  Occupational  Guidance  to  High  School  Pupils 

M.  V.  C. 

The  parent-teacher  association  of  a  large  rural  high  school  in 
North  Carolina  presented  to  the  students  a  most  successful 
course  of  lectures  on  vocational  training  or  occupational  guidance. 
One  lecture  was  given  each  Friday  morning  at  the  opening  exer- 
cises of  the  school.  The  students  showed  unusual  interest  in  the  lec- 
tures, which  aimed  throughout  for  development  of  thought,  moral 
responsibility,  and  civic  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  future 
parent-teacher  members,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  school. 

Because  there  can  be  no  true  happiness  in  life  for  any  one  who 
has  not  work  to  do  that  he  loves,  it  is  of  deepest  importance  that  our 
boys  and  girls,  no  matter  what  their  station  in  life  may  be,  should  be 
awakened  early  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  choosing  some  work 
and  directing  their  preparation  to  that  goal. 

The  opening  lecture,  an  outline  of  the  course,  was  given  by  the 
professor  of  industrial  arts  of  a  local  college.  All  of  the  lectures, 
in  fact,  were  delivered  by  people  living  nearby  who  gave  of  their 
services  gladly  to  help  these  boys  and  girls  in  making  this  great 
decision. 

In  discussing  the  occupations  the  following  questions  were  an- 
swered : 
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1.  Importance  in  the  world's  work. 

2.  Advantages. 

3.  Disadvantages. 

4.  What  natural  qualifications  are  demanded? 

5.  What  acquired  qualifications  are  valuable? 

6.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  service? 

7.  What    are    the    working    conditions,    health,    hours    and 
seasons  ? 

8.  What   remuneration  may  be   expected   at   the  start?     In 
prime  of  life? 

9.  What    preparation    is    needed — general    education,    high 
school,  college,  special,  or  trade? 

10.     Where  can  the  preparation  be  made  and  what  will  it  cost  ? 

The  subjects  discussed  were: 

1.  The  ministry. 

2.  Medicine  and  nursing. 

3.  Business  law. 

4.  Dentistry. 

5.  Printing. 

6.  Journalism. 

7.  Agriculture. 

8.  Animal  husbandry. 

9.  Welfare  work  with  children. 

10.  School  administration. 

11.  Engineering. 

12.  Secretarial  work. 

13.  Library  work. 

14.  Applied  science. 

15.  Social  service  work. 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  was  of  course  on  the  committee 
to  arrange  the  lectures  and  showed  a  most  sympathetic  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

One  most  gratifying  result  of  the  course  was  the  interest 
awakened  in  parent-teacher  work  by  parents  who  had 
never  joined  the  association  when  their  children  were  in  the 
lower  grades.  This  meant  an  added  membership  in  the  association 
of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  helpful  people  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Health  Program  for  Local  Associations 

H.  T.  B. 

The  following  are  resolutions  on  health  adopted  at  the  1927 
convention  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in 
Oakland,  California: 

The  Congress  favors  the  development  of  a  program  of  health  educa- 
tion which  would  guarantee  to  every  child  freedom  from  remediable 
defects,  proper  handling  from  the  standpoint  of  mental  health,  and 
the  giving  of  instruction  designed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  habits 
that  undermine  health  and  strength. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  stand  on  the  Volstead  Act. 

It  reaffirms  its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  other  organizations  in 
narcotic  education. 

The  Congress  urges  its  members  to  work  with  publishers  of  magazines 
for  home  use  and  demonstrate  the  pernicious  results  of  advertisements 
which  seek  to  make  the  use  of  tobacco  attractive,  and  deplores  the 
practice  of  men  and  women  selling  their  names  to  forward  the  cigarette 
advertisements. 

At  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  April  15,  1927,  the  Educational  Section, 
Division  on  National  Standards  in  Child  Health,  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Conference,  passed  resolutions  as  follows : 

1.  The  extension  of  parental  education  in  the  mental  and  physical 
care  of  the  infant  and  the  pre-school  child  by  means  of  health  centers, 
conferences,  child  study  circles,  visiting  nurses,  correspondence  courses, 
and  other  agencies  should  be  encouraged. 

2.  There  be  a  systematic  coordination  of  the  home  with  the  school 
program  for  the  promotion  of  mental  hygiene  and  physical  health 
among  the  children. 

3.  There  be  introduced,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools  courses  in  maternal  and   child   hygiene. 

With  ever-increasing  interest  the  parent-teacher  association  and 
other  agencies  are  seriously  considering  the  health  of  children  and 
the  health  of  the  communities  in  which  the  children  live.  Each 
home  has  its  responsible  place  in  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
each  person  must  cooperate  in  making  that  community  a  healthy 
place  for  himself  and  every  other  person. 

The  national  and  state  parent-teacher  associations  have  depart- 
ments of  health  with  its  divisions : 

1.  Child  Hygiene 

2.  Physical  Education. 
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3.  Social  Hygiene. 

4.  Mental  Hygiene. 

A  local  committee  on  health  may  interest  itself  in  all  these  four 
phases  of  the  work  and  seek  to  raise  the  standard  of  health  in  its 
own  schools  and  community. 

1.  Work  with  state  and  county  agencies  already  existing:  state 
department  of  health,  county  department  of  health,  county 
public  welfare  department. 

(a)  Help  create  public  sentiment  to  aid  these  agencies. 

(b)  Help  advertise  and,  assist  in  carrying  out  toxin  and 
anti-toxin  campaigns,  dental  and  health  clinics,  and 
other  programs  of  this  kind. 

(c)  Encourage  systematic  and  frequent  examination  of 
school  children. 

(d)  Encourage  parents  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the 
doctors  and  nurses. 

(e)  See  that  the  community  cooperates  in  carrying  out 
quarantine  regulations  of  state  and  county  agencies. 

2.  If  there  is  no  agency  for  carrying  on  work  of  this  sort  in 
your  town  or  community,  put  forth  effort  to  have  one  es- 
tablished- United  public  opinion  will  do  wonders — create 
that  public  opinion.. 

3.  Cooperate  with  your  school  boards  and  the  teachers  in  their 
health  programs  for  the  children. 

(a)  Class  room  health  inspection. 

(b)  Health  clubs. 

(c)  Training  in  health  habits. 

(d)  Study  of  health  rules. 

(e)  Making  of  health  posters.  Poster  contest  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Write  the  Exten- 
sion Division. 

(f )  Studies  in  nutrition. 

(g)  Keeping  food  charts. 

(h)  Keeping  health  charts,  particularly  of  weight. 

(i)  A  comprehensive  health  program  for  every  child. 

4.  Provide  good  scales  for  weighing  the  children  and  encourage 
their  systematic  use  by  school  authorities. 

5.  Provide  a  "First  Aid  Kit"  in  the  school. 
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6.  Be  actively  interested  in  school  sanitation,  lighting,  water, 
heating,  ventilation,  desk  adjustment,  fire  protection,  and  the 
health  of  teachers. 

7.  (a)   See  that  your  school  has  a  good  playground  with  appara- 

tus, which  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  expensive, 
(b)   Provide  a  trained  playground  director. 

8.  Since  physical  education  makes  for  health,  cleanliness, 
vitality,  mental  alertness,  poise,  good  posture,  etc.,  work  for 
it  in  every  possible  way.  Sixteen  or  more  states  have  a  state 
director  of  physical  education.     North  Carolina  needs  one. 

9.  Promote  recreational  activities  in  the  whole  community. 

10.  Encourage  nutrition  and  health  education  classes  for  parents. 

11.  Encourage  health  plays,  health  centers,  milk  stations,  feed- 
ing centers,  milk  inspection,  baby  week  campaigns,  healthy 
baby  contests,  nurseries  and  nursery  schools,  sensible  clothing 
and  shoes  for  school  children  and  others,  careful  diets  and 
plenty  of  sleep  for  school  children. 

12.  Encourage  study  circles  in  mental  hygiene  and  child 
psychology  and  behavior. 

13.  Have  examinations  of  pre-school  children.  Start  them  in 
school  physically  fit.  Join  the  parent-teacher  association 
summer  round  up. 

14.  Lend  support  to  mental  tests  in  the  school.  Create  public 
opinion  for  sufficient  state  institutions  for  sub-normal  chil- 
dren. 

15.  If  your  school  does  not  have  a  lunch  room  where  warm 
lunches  are  provided  see  that  one  is  installed  at  once.  Some 
parent-teacher  associations  give  or  sell  milk  to  the  children. 
Mal-nourishment  is  prevalent  in  practically  every  school  in 
the  United  States. 

16.  Create  public  sentiment  for  proper  sex  instruction. 

17.  Do  all  in  your  power  to  teach  the  harmful  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

18.  Set  aside  May  Day  for  special  programs  on  health. 

19.  Promote  health  publicity  in  many  ways. 

1.  News  articles. 

2.  Feature  articles. 

3.  Photographs. 

4.  Special  publications  and  reports. 
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5.  Special  messages  to  parents. 

6.  Special  meetings  on  health. 

7.  Moving  pictures. 

8.  Window  exhibits. 

9.  Poster  exhibits.  Splendid  ones  can  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

10.  Radio. 

11.  Special  campaigns. 

20.  Write  to  the  following  agencies  for  helpful  information  and 
suggestions  to  carry  on  the  work : 

American  Child  Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.    (For  list  of  Health  Education  Publications.) 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New- 
York  City.     (Supplies,  lectures,  programs.) 

American  Physical  Education  Association,  Box  G,  Highland  Sta- 
tion, Springfield,  Mass.     (List  of  health  books  and  plays.) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Child's  Bureau,  Washington.  (List  of 
publications.) 

National  Physical  Education  Service,  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (Literature  on 
recreation. ) 

The  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
(Health  publications.) 

Educational  Service  Bureau,  National  Child  Welfare  Association, 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

National  Dairy  Council,  910  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
(Health  literature.) 

National  Tuberculosis  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

21.  Keep  up  to  date  with  good  magazines  and  books. 

Child  Welfare  Magazine.  5517  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Children.  The  Parents'  Publishing  Association,  353  Fourth  Av- 
enue, New  York  City. 

Education  Information  Service.  National  Child  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Child  Study.  Child  Study  Association,  54  West  74th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Suggestions  for  State  and  Local  Chairmen  of  Committees  on 
Standards  in  Literature 

The  Committee  on  Standards  in  Literature  was  formed,  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  The  duties  of  the  Committee  as  outlined  by  the  na- 
tional board  are:  (1)  To  endeavor  to  have  placed  in  the  school, 
the  home,  and  the  public  libraries  only  the  highest  types  of  period- 
icals. (2)  To  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  a  campaign  to  stop 
the  production  and  circulation  of  such  books  and  magazines  as  are 
detrimental  to  public  welfare. 

There  will  always  remain  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  advanced 
reading  public  about  certain  types  of  books  and  magazines  and 
where  lines  should  be  drawn.  Nevertheless  there  are  being  dis- 
tributed, over  our  country  carloads  of  indecent  stuff  for  which 
there  is  no  excuse  and  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  now  com- 
posed of  newspaper  men,  writers  for  leading  magazines,  and  college 
professors,  are  using  their  influence,  and  helping  the  national 
chairman  to  work  out  a  suitable  plan  of  action  for  state  and  local 
chairmen  by  whom  the  contact  work  is  done. 

Some  one  has  said  recently  that  three  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  for  keeping  us  in  a  rut  are:  (1)  Interests,  (2)  Inertia, 
(3)  Ignorance.  Dealing  with  them  in  this  order  and  applying 
them  to  the  case  in  question,  we  arrive  at  these  conclusions : 

I.     Interests 

1.  The  sale  of  undesirable  magazines  and  books  is  invariably 
increased  by  public  black-listing  and  abusive  criticism.  The  "in- 
terests" know  their  psychology  and  count  on  men  and  women  of 
the  ultra-reforming  type  to  increase  their  business. 

2.  State  chairmen  can  easily  find  out  the  distributing  centers 
where  carloads  of  magazines  are  dumped  regularly  for  distribution 
to  the  newstands.  At  these  centers  pressure  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  wholesale  distributors. 

3.  The  local  chairmen  are  advised  to  visit  the  book  stores  and 
newstands  quietly  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  proprietors. 
Arousing  antagonism  means  either:  (1)  Flagrant  increase  of  ob- 
jectionable printed  matter,  or  (2)  "bootlegging"  methods. 
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II.  Inertia 

Under  this  heading  comes  the  large  mass  of  people  who  dislike 
taking  the  initiative  about  public  questions.  "Let  well  enough 
alone"  is  too  often  a  dangerous  slogan.  Our  best  agencies  to  ap- 
peal to  for  cooperation  in  the  towns  of  average  size  are : 

1.  The  women's  clubs.  In  many  places  chairmen  have  already 
been  appointed  to  help  with  the  local  difficulties. 

2.  The  chamber  of  commerce.  When  men  are  aroused  at  the 
civic  centers  and  encouraged  to  cooperate,  not  antagonized,  much 
can  be  accomplished. 

3.  Church  centers.  In  some  instances,  specially  prepared 
copies  of  notorious  magazines  have  been  sent  to  ministers  for  en- 
dorsement. Not  being  on  their  guard,  the  desired  recommenda- 
tions were  easily  obtained  and  used  extensively  by  the  "interests" 
for  advertising  purposes. 

Our  local  chairmen  can  keep  this  group  of  leaders  informed. 
Public  denunciation  of  specific  magazines  is  not  advisable. 

III.  Ignorance 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  forces  which  permits 
objectionable  printed  matter  to  be  sold  from  nearly  all  of  the 
newstands  in  this  country.     The  local  chairman  can  help: 

1.  By  giving  lists  of  the  best  books  and  magazines  to  the 
parent-teacher  association.  Any  magazines  not  on  the  list  should 
be  investigated.  These  lists  may  be  had  from  the  national  office 
or  from  the  national  chairman  of  Standards  in  Literature. 

2.  By  helping  to  arouse  public  opinion  against  the  flaunting  of 
indecent  printed  matter  before  the  young  people. 

3.  By  forming  reading  clubs  where  only  the  best  in  literature 
is  discussed  and  a  distaste  for  the  trashy  is  formed. 

4.  By  urging  reading  aloud  in  the  family  circle. 

In  conclusion,  the  local  and  state  chairmen  are  advised  against 
reporting  law  violation  in  magazine  distribution  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities until  every  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  selling  agents 
to  eliminate  undesirable  magazines  from  their  stands.  They  are 
also  advised  against  committing  any  act  which  might  involve  the 
state  president  or  national  board  in  an  embarrassing  lawsuit. 
Advice  from  state  headquarters  should  be  obtained  and  a  complete 
understanding  with  the  state  president  be  entered  into  before  any 
legal  steps  are  taken. 
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PART  VI 
SUPPLEMENTING  THE  PROGRAM 


Special  Features  for  Programs 

H.  D.  M. 

1.  Variety  of  Programs:  It  will  be  found  a  point  of  great 
interest  to  vary  the  programs  of  the  meetings.  Try  to  have  every 
meeting  different  in  some  respects.  When  the  members  realize  that 
the  program  committee  is  working  up  extra  features  and  a  variety 
of  entertainment  is  presented  they  will  take  greater  interest  in  at- 
tending and  working., 

2.  Music :  Every  one  realizes  the  importance  of  music  in  any 
program.  It  is  the  flavoring  to  the  whole  and  will  serve  as  a 
means  of  interesting  a  large  number  of  people  talented  in  music 
and  willing  to  aid  in  the  programs.  Always  have  some  music  on 
the  program.  Every  community  possesses  musical  talent  whether 
in  piano,  voice,  musical  instrument,  or  the  victrola.  Develop  and 
encourage  community  sings.  A  few  songs  for  general  singing  will 
be  a  splendid  way  to  open  meetings.  Develop  the  musical  side  of 
every  program. 

3.  Refreshments:  As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to 
serve  refreshments  at  every  meeting.  If  the  meetings  are  held  at 
the  school  house  and  there  is  no  domestic  science  department  it  will 
be  found  a  difficult  problem.  If  there  is  such  a  department  it  will 
be  all  right,  from  time  to  time,  to  have  the  department  serve  the 
association.  If  meetings  are  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members  it 
will  be  an  added  expense  to  many  homes  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
may  enter  and  prove  embarrassing.  Let  it  be  understood  at  the 
outset  that  there  will  be  no  refreshments  except  when  voted  on  by 
the  club  for  some  special  occasions. 

4.  Community  Meetings:  From  time  to  time  have  open  com- 
munity meetings.  When  the  program  is  to  be  a  feature  program 
it  will  add  to  the  interest  and  work  of  the  club  to  invite  the  entire 
community  to  participate.    Especially,  use  the  open  meeting  where 
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it  is  to  develop  inspiration  and  action  in  community  affairs  in 
which  the  aid  of  the  entire  community  is  needed.  Make  these  com- 
munity meetings  as  hospitable  as  possible  so  that  all  may  feel  at 
home. 

5.  Practical  Meetings :  There  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  and 
developing  interest  than  by  doing  and  actually  seeing  things  ac- 
complished. And  it  is  always  best  to  have  as  large  a  number  at 
work  as  can  be  obtained.  The  more  members  doing  things  the 
more  members  interested.  Scatter  the  activities  of  the  club.  When 
some  practical  program  is  given,  as  developing  school  grounds, 
beautifying  the  community  or  the  clean-up  campaigns,  have  a 
meeting  of  the  club  actually  working  along  the  given  subject.  This 
will  tend  to  destroy  the  inclination  of  making  the  meetings  merely 
theoretical  and  having  club  discussions  without  action. 

6.  Informal  Meetings:  As  an  innovation  from  the  regular 
order  of  the  things  have  an  informal  meeting.  Do  away  with  the 
order  of  business  and  after  having  read  the  minutes  join  in  a 
round  table  discussion  and  open  forum  of  the  subject.  Let  the 
meetings  have  more  of  the  air  of  a  friendly  visit  and  a  friendly 
gathering  of  neighbors.  Have  a  community  sing,  tell  experiences, 
have  some  games  or  tell  some  funny  stories.  This  type  of  meet- 
ing is  obliged  to  have  its  effect. 

7.  Social  Hours:  If  there  are  certain  members  who  have 
roomy  homes  in  which  to  entertain  a  club  meeting,  have  them 
invite  the  club  to  meet  with  them  from  time  to  time.  Once  a  year 
a  formal  reception  or  party  will  be  all  right.  It  will  be  a  fine  way 
to  keep  certain  traits  in  the  community  that  are  need,ed  and  yet 
may  be  fast  disappearing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  expensive 
nor  elaborate  affairs  but  a  dignified  gathering  of  the  community 
in  a  social  way  is  worth  while. 

8.  Play  Meetings:  Through,  community  picnics,  outings, 
school  plays,  festivals,  or  games  much  interest  will  be  manifested. 
Have  the  regular  meeting  at  these  times  and  give  a  real  helping 
hand  in  making  them  successful.  Encourage  community  activities 
of  this  type  and  lead  them  in  being  affairs  that  aid  in  community 
development. 

9.  Debates:  From  time  to  time  have  subjects  debated  in 
regular  debating  style.  This  is  always  interesting.  Have  members 
take  sides  on  various  subjects  and  discuss  them  in  a  debate.    Have 
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a  community  debate  where  non-members  take  part  and  the  com- 
munity is  invited.  If  the  school  has  a  debating  club  or  literary 
society  have  them  debate  a  subject  that  is  up  for  discussion  at 
the  association. 

10.  Illustrated  Lectures  and  Moving  Pictures:  The  screen 
always  calls  for  a  big  crowd  and  besides  being  a  way  to  develop 
interest  in  the  meetings  it  will  be  a  good  way  of  obtaining  funds  for 
the  association.  Have  the  local  movie  owners  set  aside  a  special 
parent-teacher  association  program.  Encourage  attendance  on  this 
show  and  have  them  divide  the  proceeds  with  the  association  for  its 
development.  From  time  to  time  have  illustrated  lectures  with  col- 
ored lantern  slides. 

11.  Children's  Meetings:  Let  the  children  feel  that  they  are 
the  most  important  personages  in  the  community.  Have  them  on 
programs.  Encourage  them  in  this  type  of  endeavor.  When  a 
program  of  this  type  is  given  put  on  a  large  number  of  children, 
for  where  a  family  is  represented  on  the  program  it  can  be  counted 
on  that  some  member  of  the  family  will  be  present. 

12.  Original  Meetings :  There  are  any  number  of  other  ways 
to  vary  the  interest  in  the  meeting.  Use  originality  and  develop 
interesting  programs.  The  work  of  the  program  committee  is 
very  important  and  some  of  the  club's  best  workers  should  be  placed 
on  it. 

Supplementing  Activities 

H.  D.  M. 

The  activities  promoted  and  fulfilled  by  any  association  are  the 
determining  values.  To  have  meetings  with  excellent  programs  is 
not  enough.  The  meetings  should  result  in  definite  activity.  The 
association  should  carry  its  program  into  the  life  of  the  community 
in  many  ways.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  suggest  to  the 
local  association  many  worth-while  efforts. 

Beautifying  Grounds.  There  is  generally  much  need  for  beau- 
tification  of  school  grounds.  A  real  contribution  may  be  made  to 
the  community  by  this  effort.  Flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  vines 
may  be  planted.  The  project  will  call  for  activity  and  bring  in- 
terest. The  idea  may  be  carried  on  into  the  community.  Sponsor 
a  "Town  Beautiful"  movement. 
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Better  Films.  Many  efforts  are  being  made  to  create  better 
films  on  the  part  of  the  producer  and  general  public.  The  associa- 
tion can  sponsor  this  movement  and  create  within  the  local  popu- 
lation a  desire  and  demand  for  pictures  of  the  best  type.  Some 
attention  should  be  given  to  pictures  for  children.  Many  communi- 
ties direct  matinees  for  children  and  the  project  has  been  success- 
ful. Attention  should  also  be  given  to  health  conditions  in  the 
play  houses — especially  stressing  proper  ventilation,  lighting, 
heating,  and  sanitation. 

Church  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  The  movement  to  estab- 
lish associations  in  the  churches  is  proving  successful.  They  are  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday  school  and  act  to  the  Sunday  school 
as  the  general  association  does  to  the  day  school.,  Further  in- 
formation about  church  associations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Congress. 

Clean-Up  Campaigns.  The  association  may  either  sponsor  this 
movement  or  cooperate  with  any  other  organization  leading  it. 
Since  the  membership  of  the  association  is  community-wide,  effec- 
tive organization  should  result  and  a  community-wide  campaign 
be  put  on.  Stress  should  be  made  to  have  this  campaign  an  all- 
year-round  affair. 

Clinics.  Opportunity  for  service  along  preventive  lines  is  of- 
fered through  the  clinic.  There  are  a  number  of  national  and 
state  agencies  desiring  to  promote  clinics  of  one  kind  and  another. 
Local  doctors  can  render  assistance.  Preventive  forces  can  be  set 
up.     All  efforts  along  this  line  should  prove  of  advantage. 

Exhibits.  Utilize  every  opportunity  to  stress  visual  education. 
By  exhibits  of  one  kind  and  another  showing  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity in  art,  domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  other  worth 
while  activities,  genuine  interest  may  be  created.  Organize  com- 
munity and  county  fairs  with  opportunities  for  exhibits.  Posters 
and  other  forms  of  display  readily  bring  value  to  the  community. 
Funds  for  the  association  can  be  made  through  this  channel. 

Illiteracy.  Illiteracy  is  gradually  and  surely  being  dimin- 
ished. The  association  should  sponsor  any  and  all  efforts  to  elim- 
inate illiteracy.  Members  should  aid  in  night  school,  part-time 
school,  and  adult  educational  programs. 

Juvenile  Protection.  In  every  community  there  are  obstacles 
to  the  best  development  of  child  life.     The  association  must  join 
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all  forces  and  efforts  determined  to  erase  these  handicaps.  To  in- 
sure a  wholesome  environment,  happy  leisure  time  activities,  care 
for  the  defective  classes,  healthy  surroundings,  and  many  other 
juvenile  attentions  calls  for  the  best  efforts  of  group  activity. 

Kindergartens.  As  a  part  of  the  pre-school  child  program 
kindergartens  are  coming  to  the  front.  They  are  an  effective  agent 
in  child  welfare.  Many  state  associations  have  working  commit- 
tees interested  in  kindergarten  promotion.  It  will  be  of  value  to 
all  local  associations  to  become  familiar  with  the  kindergarten 
idea  and  know  what  is  being  accomplished. 

Legislation.  The  National  Congress  has  presented  a  program 
known  as  the  "Six  P's"  touching  on  the  outstanding  problems  of 
general  welfare  and  of  interest  for  association  efforts.  (1)  Peace 
— reduction  of  armaments  by  international  agreement — recodifica- 
tion of  international  law — participation  in  the  World  Court  or 
the  Hague — some  lasting  organization  of  nations.  (2)  Prohibi- 
tion— no  change  in  the  Volstead  Act  which  would  readmit  wine 
or  beer — or  otherwise  weaken  enforcement.  (3)  Protection  of 
children — a  national  child  labor  law  to  be  secured  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  (4)  Physical  education — Federal  aid  to  the 
States  for  the  promotion  of  physical  education  following  the  gen- 
eral lines  laid  down  in  the  F  ess-Capper  Physical  Education  Bill. 

(5)  Protection  of  the  home — Fess  Home  Economics  Amendment. 

(6)  Public  School— the  principles  embodied  in  the  Sterling-Reed 
Educational  Bill — a  Department  of  Education  with  a  secretary 
in  the  President's  Cabinet — Federal  aid  to  the  states  for  the  re- 
moval of  illiteracy — the  Americanization  of  foreigners — physical 
education — the  training  of  teachers — the  betterment  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  the  children  of  the  nation — and  kinder- 
garten extension. 

Loan  Funds.  In  every  community  there  are  opportunities  to 
help  worthy  students  desiring  to  carry  on  some  educational  pro- 
gram. The  association  can  build  up  a  student  loan  fund.  This 
can  be  done  in  many  ways.,  Write  to  the  president  of  the  state 
association  for  further  information  about  loan  funds. 

Music.  Music  appreciation  can  help  any  community  to  be  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  Let  the  association  sponsor  musical  ac- 
tivities of  all  types — community  sings,  bands,  orchestras,  concerts 
of  all  types,  and  general  development  of  music  in  school  circles. 
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National  Agencies.  There  are  a  large  number  of  national 
agencies  interested  in  the  general  field  of  parent-teacher  work.  A 
list  of  cooperating  agencies  is  given  in  the  National  Handbook 
on  Organization.  These  agencies  can  be  of  service  in  many  ways 
to  the  local  associations.  Material,  program  suggestions,  speakers, 
scientific  surveys,  expert  advice,  and  many  other  helpful  services 
may  be  rendered.  Be  sure  that  the  association  is  on  the  mailing 
list  of  most  of  these  agencies. 

Other  Community  Activities.  There  may  be  other  agencies 
and  clubs  with  active  programs  in  the  local  field.  When  they  are 
promoting  worth  while  enterprises  be  sure  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  every  way.  There  is  no  place  for  unwholesome  rivalry  in  com- 
munity development.  Always  be  found  ready  to  join  hands  with 
all  worth  while  efforts. 

Physical  Ability  Tests.  The  University  Extension  Division, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Recreation,  sponsors  a  state-wide  physi- 
cal ability  test.  Write  to  the  Extension  Division  or  the  Bureau 
for  information.  These  tests  should  be  held  in  every  school  in 
the  state.  They  are  standards  of  physical  efficiency  which  every 
child  should,  be  able  to  meet. 

Playground.  Is  there  a  playground  in  the  community?  If 
not,  why  not?  What  does  it  need?  Is  the  program  worth  while? 
Many  other  questions  along  this  line  may  be  asked..  The  associa- 
tion could  develop  nothing  more  valuable  to  the  general  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  community  than  this  playground  plan.  The 
University  is  ready  to  help  communities  plan  and  lay  out  play- 
grounds and  suggest  types  of  equipment. 

Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs.  This  is  the  title  of  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  University  Extension  Division.  The  pre- 
school child  is  receiving  much  attention  now.  Group  study  clubs 
and  the  like  are  very  popular.  Every  association  should  have 
a  group  of  mothers  studying  along  this  line. 

Reading  and  Literature.  The  association  may  find  interest- 
ing work  in  developing  proper  reading  habits  in  the  community. 
Libraries,  books  lists,  reading  groups,  children's  story  hours,  proper 
forms  of  publicity,  traveling  libraries  and  other  activities  of  this 
type  give  evidence  of  the  scope  of  activity  here. 
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Recreation.  Leisure  time  activities  are  becoming  a  problem 
for  every  community.  With  specialization,  division  of  labor,  and 
a  more  effective  plan  of  supply  and  demand  leisure  time  is  chal- 
lenged. The  association  must  see  to  it  that  the  community  has  a 
wholesome  leisure  time  program.  Clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  athletic 
activities,  community  and  civic  clubs,  music  activity,  pageants, 
plays,  dramatics,  games  and  festivals  can  aid  in  this  problem. 

Summer  Round  Up.  The  summer  round-up  is  growing  more 
popular  every  year.  The  association  has  a  definite  piece  of  work 
to  do  in  this  field!.  It  is  activity  which  is  worth  while  in  the 
school  and  for  the  school.  The  National  Congress  can  give  the 
locals  information  about  plans  and  procedures  along  this  line. 
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PART  VII 
CONSTITUTIONS  AND  DIRECTORIES 


State  Officials 

Officers    of    State  Branch    of  the  Congress  of  Parents    and 
Teachers. 

President — Mrs.  W.  H.  Swift,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
First  Vice  President — Mrs.  R.  Q.  Shannonhouse,  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 
Second  Vice  President — Mrs.  Frank  Castlebury,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mr.  C.  W.  Phillips,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  J.  L.  Henderson,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Treasurer — Mrs.   C.  O.  Burton,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Auditor— Mr.  G.  H.  Paulsen,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Historian — Mrs.  E.  P.  White,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

DISTRICT  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
First — Mrs.  Perry  Cobb,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Second — Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,   Gibsonville,   N.   C. 
Third— Mrs.   H.   B.   Smith,  New   Bern,  N.   C. 
Fourth — Mrs.  E.  P.  Bailey,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Fifth — Mrs.  Chase   Brenizer,  Charlotte,   N.    C. 
Sixth— Mrs.  R.  N.  Simms,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
Child  Welfare— Mrs.  L.  C.  Oldham,   Durham,  N.  C. 
Legislation — Dr.  C.  0.  Abernethy,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Child  Welfare  Magazine — Mrs.  Arthur  Watt,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Bulletin  Editor — Mrs.  Joseph  Garibaldi,  214  Park  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Publicity — Mrs.  John  A.  McRae. 

Better  Film — Mrs.  J.  I.   Singletary,  Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 
Kindergarten — Mrs.  W.  W.  Martin,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Literature — Mrs.  C.  R.  Lincoln,  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 
Home  Education — Mrs.  C.  L.  Haywood,   Durham,   N.   C. 
Adult  Education — Mrs.  Chas.  U.  Harris,  Raleigh,   N.  C. 
Child  Study— Mrs.  Lionel  Weil,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Recreation — Col.   Joseph  Hyde   Pratt,   Chapel   Hill,   N.   C. 
Music — Mrs.  Thomas  Opie,  Burlington,   N.   C. 
Health— Mrs.  Raymond  Binford,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 
Education— Prof.   Harold   D.   Meyer,   Chapel  Hill,   N.  C. 
Extension — Director  W.  H.  Livers,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Extension  Among  Colored  People — Mrs.  C.  G.  Doak,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Revised  Constitution  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  1916 

Article  I. — Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  North  Carolina  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Article  II. — Objects 
The  object  shall  be  to  study  and  improve  conditions  affecting  child 
life;  to  promote  the  interests  of  health,  education,  recreation  and  labor 
of  all  children;  to  secure  adequate  laws  to  insure  a  normal  childhood 
to  every  child  of  North  Carolina;  and  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
parents  and  teachers  and  all  members,  to  this  end. 

Article  III. — Membership 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  Congress  shall  consist  of  active, 
sustaining  and  life  members. 

Sec.  2.  Other  organizations  interested  in  child  welfare  may  affiliate 
with  the  Congress  on  a  basis  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Active  members  of  the  Convention  shall  be  delegates  from 
the  local  branches,  county  councils  and  affiliated  organizations. 

Sec.  4.  Persons  may  become  sustaining  members  and  life  members 
by  payment  of  sums  hereinafter  provided. 

Article  IV. — Officers  and  Their  Election 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Congress  shall  be  president,  eight 
vice  presidents,  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries,  treasurer, 
auditor,  and  historian. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion, and  shall  serve  for  a  period  not  longer  than  two  years  or  until 
their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified.  The  president,  second, 
fourth,  sixth  and  eighth  vice  presidents,  corresponding  secretary  and 
auditor  shall  be  elected  on  odd  years — all  other  officers  shall  be  elected 
on  even  years. 

Sec.  3.  Nominations  shall  be  made  by  a  nominating  committee  of 
five,  elected  by  the  board  of  managers  at  the  spring  board  meeting, 
and  representing  as  far  as  possible  different  sections  of  the  state. 
The  chair  shall  also  call  for  nominations  from  the  floor. 

Sec.  4.  Candidates  for  officers  presented  from  the  floor  shall  have 
the  endorsement  of  their  local  delegates. 

Sec.  5.  All  local  branches  shall  be  entitled  to  suggest  names  for 
officers  to  the  nomination  committee.  Every  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  shall  also  be  entitled  to  suggest  one  name  for  each  office. 

Sec.  6.  The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  shall  be  sent  to  all 
local  presidents  and  members  of  the  board  of  managers  ten  days  prior 
to  the  conventiton. 
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Sec.  7.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  an  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  for  the  unexpired  term.  In  filling  such  vacancies  the  vote 
shall  be  by  ballot. 

Article  V. — Duties  of  Officers 

Section  1.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Congress,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  perform  all  the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  the  office. 
The  president  shall  appoint  all  committees  except  those  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  and  shall  be  a  member  ex-officio  of  all  committees 
except  the  nominating  committee. 

(b)  The  president  shall  send  notice  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Congress  with  a  tentative  program  to  all  local  presidents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Managers  six  weeks  prior  to  the  convention. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  and  second  vice  presidents  in  their  order  shall 
assume  the  duties  of  the  president  and  act  as  aids  to  the  president. 
Vice  presidents,  three  to  eight  inclusive,  shall  be  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  six  districts. 

Sec.  3.  The  recording  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all  the 
meetings  of  the  convention,  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  shall  send  copies  of  them  promptly  to  all  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Secretary  shall  have  custody  of  all  books  and  papers  belonging 
to  the  organization,  except  those  specifically  assigned  to  others. 

Sec.  4.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  conduct  all  correspondence 
of  the  Congress,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  Executive  Committee. 
The  secretary  shall  notify  members  of  their  appointment  to  committees, 
send  necessary  notices  of  meetings  and  conduct  all  other  necessary 
correspondence. 

Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the  Congress, 
and  keep  same  in  a  reliable  bank  or  trust  company.  The  treasurer 
shall  remit  all  national  dues  quarterly,  and  disburse  all  funds  of  the 
Congress  only  upon  the  order  of  the  Congress  or  Board  of  Managers. 
No  money  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  except  upon  an  order  signed 
by  the  president.  The  treasurer  shall  present  a  financial  statement 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Congress,  and  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

The  treasurer  shall  also  publish  a  monthly  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  with  balance  in  the  Bulletin.  The  treasurer  shall  close 
the  books  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  October  15th,  and  send  the 
books  to  the  auditor  to  be  audited. 

Sec.  6.  The  auditor  shall  audit  the  treasurer's  books  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Congress  and  make  a  report  to  that  body. 

Sec.  7.  The  historian  shall  collect  and  preserve  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Congress  and  shall  present  a  triennial  report  of 
its  growth  and  progress. 

Sec.  8.  All  officers  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  offices  at  the 
close  of  the  convention  at  which  they  were  elected,  and  shall,  when 
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their  successors  are  elected,  or  in  case  of  resignation,  turn  over  all 
records,  books,  etc.,  within  thirty  days. 

Article  VI. — Board  of  Managers 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Managers  consisting  of  the 
officers,  chairmen  of  departments,  and  chairmen  of  committees. 

Sec.  2.  The  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  immediately  before  and 
after  each  annual  convention  of  the  Congress  and  in  March.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  upon  written  request  of  five 
members   providing  ten   days'  notice  has  been  given. 

Sec.  3.     One  fourth  of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  all  power  and  authority 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Congress  during  the  interim  between  meetings. 
It  shall  not  modify  any  action  taken  by  the  Congress  and  shall  not 
incur  any  liability  for  debt  except  for  current  expenses.  No  project 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  money  shall  be  entered  into  except  by  at 
least  a  one-fourth  vote  of  membership.  All  matters  of  general  policy 
affecting  the  Congress,  and  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution  shall  be 
considered  and  presented  to  the  annual  meetings. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  decide  upon  cooperation  with 
other  organizations.  It  shall  be  against  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  permit  the  use  of  its  name  or  that  of  any  local  association  in  con- 
nection with  any  industrial   or   commercial   concern. 

Sec.  6.  The  interference  on  the  part  of  local  associations  in  matters 
of  school  administration  or  academic  policy  shall  be  discouraged  by 
the  State  Association.  The  attitude  toward  the  school  system  of 
North  Carolina  shall  be  sympathetic,  harmonious  cooperation. 

Sec.  7.  The  report  of  the  budget  committee,  consisting  of  the  first 
vice  president,  treasurer  and  auditor,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  for  its  approval  before  being  offered  to  the  Congress. 

Article  VII. — Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  The  president,  first  and  second  vice  presidents,  recording 
and  corresponding  secretaries,  treasurer,  auditor,  historian,  and  one 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    Three  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  The  time  and  place  of  annual  Congress  shall  be  left  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full  responsibility  for 
preparing  the  program  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  Board  of  Managers  may  authorize  this  committee  to  perform 
such  duties  of  the  Board  between  its  meetings  as  it  may  deem  expedi- 
ent. 

Sec.  5.  This  committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President  or 
upon  request  of  five  members,  ten  days'  notice  having  been  given. 
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Article  VIII. — Districts 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  group  North  Carolina  into 
six  districts  corresponding  to  those  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A. 

Sec.  2.    After  192.5  each  district  shall  hold  an  annual  Convention. 

Sec.  3.  Each  district  may  effect  such  organization  as  it  may  need 
provided  no  by-laws  adopted  shall  in  any  way  conflict  with  those 
of  the  State  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  Districts  shall  exercise  no  administrative  authority  nor  shall 
they  take  legislative  action. 

Sec.  5.  The  president  and  six  vice  presidents  shall  constitute  the 
program  committee  to  make  programs  for  the  district  conventions, 
which  shall  conform  to  the  general  policy  as  outlined  by  the  Board 
of  Managers,  and  be  adaptable  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  held. 

Article  IX. — Annual  Convention 
Section  1.     There  shall  be  an  annual  Convention  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Congress  of  Parents  and   Teachers. 

Sec.  2.     Sixty  accredited  delegates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  X. — Amendments 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  con- 
vention by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Amendments  proposed  to  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  may  be  acted  upon  at  any  convention, 
provided  such  amendments  have  been  published  in  the  Parent-Teacher 
Bulletin  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  Convention. 

Sec.  2.  Amendments  endorsed  by  any  local  association  may  be 
offered  from  the  floor  at  Convention,  but  amendments  so  offered  shall 
not  be  acted  upon  until  the  succeeding  Convention. 

Article  I. — By  Laws 

Section  1.  Such  standing  committees  or  department  chairmen  shall 
be  elected  biennially  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  at  their  regular  meet- 
ing following  the  annual  convention,  as  the  Congress  or  Board  of 
Managers  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  each  standing  committee  shall  submit  a 
plan  of  work  for  approval  of  the  Board  of  Managers  at  their  pre-con- 
vention  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  The  departments  and  standing  committees  are  authorized  to 
transact  their  business  by  mail   if  necessary. 

Sec.  4.  Such  chairmen-at-large  may  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  for  those  branches  of  the  work  which  do  not  function  by 
means  of  standing  committees  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  necessary. 

Article  II. — Dues 
Section  1.     The  treasurer  of  each  local  association  shall  forward  to 
the  state  treasurer  of  the  Congress  of  Parents  and   Teachers  fifteen 
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cents  annually  for  each  member  of  the  association.  The  state  treasurer 
shall  send  five  cents  of  this  fifteen  cents  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Associations  shall  pay  dues 
annually  from  day  of  month  on  which  they  become  members.  The 
state  treasurer  shall  remit  quarterly  to  the  national  treasurer  as  per 
instructions  from  the  national  treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  The  payment  of  $25.00  shall  constitute  the  payer  a  life 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Ten 
per  cent  of  this  shall  go  to  the  national  treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  The  payment  of  $5.00  shall  constitute  the  payer  a  sustain- 
ing member  of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
for  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  Child  welfare  organizations  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions must  join  the  Congress  as  individual  organizations,  not  through 
leagues,  federations  or  unions.  Dues  must  be  paid  to  the  state 
treasurer. 

Sec.  5.     The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  October  15th  to  October  15th. 

Article  III. — Representation  at  Congress 
Each  affiliated  organization  and  every  regular  branch  of  the  North 
Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  send  to 
the  annual  convention  their  president  and  one  accredited  delegate  for 
every  twenty-five  paid  members. 

Article  IV. — Privileges 

Section  1.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  and  to  one  vote 
on  all  questions. 

Sec.  2.  Sustaining  and  life  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
courtesies  of  the  convention  except  the  privileges  of  voting. 

Article  V. — Parliamentary  Procedure 
Section  1.     This  organization  shall  be  governed  by  Roberts'  Rules  of 
Order,  Revised,  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  these 
by-laws. 

Sec.  2.  A  parliamentarian  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers to  attend  conventions  and  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
when  it  is  deemed  advisable. 

Article  VI. — Amendments 
The  by  -laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  on  two  days' 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendments,  such  amendment  having  first  been 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 
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National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

President 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Kierman,  5517  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Hosmer,  Hunter  Ave.,  Au- 
burn, N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Elliott,  966  E.  Salmon  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Historian,  Mrs.  John  E.  Hayes,  2083  Clermont  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Vice  Presidents 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Mason,  8  Grove  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Mrs.  William  Ullman,  521  E.  Walnut  St.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bradford,  3400  I  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  N.  Marrs,  Capitol  Station,  Austin,   Texas. 
Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon,  City  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Victor  Malstrom,  2034  Sixth  Ave.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Mrs.  Bruce  Carr  Jones,  626  Forsyth  St.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Bureau  of  Child  Development 
Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  manager,  Iowa  Research   Station,   Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

Bureau  of  Rural  Life 
Miss  Florence  E.  Ward,  manager,  Sunward  Turn,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Bureau  of  Publicity, 
Mrs.  Laura  Underhill  Kohn,  Furnace  Brook  Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Program  Service 
Mrs.  Earl  L.  Morris,  manager,  812  East  First  Street,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Bureau  of  Education  Extension 
Mr.  Walton  S.  Bittner,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

organization 
Child  Welfare  Day 

Mrs.  David  O.  Mears,  care  of  National  Office,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Congress  Publications 

Mr.  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Membership 

Mrs.  Drury  W.  Cooper,  Parkhurst  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


extension 
Parent-Teacher  Association  in  Colleges 

Mrs.   J.  W.   Bingham,   Stanford   University,   Palo   Alto,   Calif. 
Parent-Teacher  Association  in  High  Schools 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Langworthy,  832  Bryant  Ave.,  Winnetka,  111. 
Parent-Teacher  Association  in  Gkade  ScnooLs 

Mr.  Edgar  G.  Weller,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Parent-Teacher  Association  in  Churches 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Hannahan,  91  Fifth  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Pre-School  Circles 

Mrs.  Clifford  Walker,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Study  Circles 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Crum,  Winters,  Calif. 

public  welfare 
Citizenship 

Mr.  T.  H.  Shelby,  Capitol  Station,  Austin,  Texas. 
Juvenile  Protection 

Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters,  Hall  of  Justice,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Legislation 

Mrs.  William  Tilton,  11  Mason  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Motion  Pictures 

Mrs.  Morey  V.  Kerns,  2526  S.  Cleveland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Recreation 

Mr.  J.  W.  Faust,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Safety 

Dr.  A.  B.  Meredith,  State  Department  of  Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 

education 
Art 

Mr.  J.  Winthrop  Andrews,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Humane  Education 

Mrs.  Jennie  R.  Nichols,  1024  N.  Cushman  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Illiteracy 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hale,  Whitehaven,  Tenn. 
Kindergarten  Extension 

Miss  Clara  Wheeler,  853  Watson  St.,  S.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Music  and  Drama 

Mrs.  Margaret  Wheeler  Ross,  1219  N.  Central  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

School  Education 

Miss  Charl  O.  Williams,  1201  16th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Student  Loan  Fund 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Hill,  218  Knott  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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home  sebvice 
Children's  Reading 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  Public  Library  Commission,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Home  Economics 

Miss  Julia  O.  Newton,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Home  Education 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Lombard,  The  Kenesaw,  Washington,   D.   C. 
Standards  in  Literature 

Mrs.  Curtis  Bynum,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Social  Standards 

Mrs.  Bert  McKee,  29th  and  Sheridan  Sts.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Thrift 

Mrs.  Ella  Carruthers  Porter,  4608  Lakeside  Drive,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Spiritual  Training 

Dr.  Luther  A.  Weigle,  1157  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

health 
Child  Hygiene 

Miss  Mary  E.  Murphy,  848  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mental  Hygiene 

Dr.  D.  A.  Thorn,  520  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Physical  Education 

Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  771  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Social  Hygiene 

Dr.  Valeria  Parker,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

committees-  at-large 
Child  Welfare  Magazine  and  Company 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Remington,  5517  Germantown  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Endowment  Fund 

E.  C.  Mason,  Esq.,  8  Grove  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Budget 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Rowell,  3158  College  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Extension  Among  Colored  People 
Mrs.  Fred  Wessels,  501  E.  Waldberg  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
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National  Constitution 

ARTICLE    I 
Name 
The  name  of  this   organization   shall  be  the   National   Congress   of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

ARTICLE   II 
Object 
The  objects  of  the  National  Congress  shall  be: 

(1)  To  promote  child  welfare  in  home,  school,  church,  and  com- 
munity; to  raise  the  standards  of  home  life;  to  secure  more  adequate 
laws  for  the  care  and  protection  of  women  and  children. 

(2)  To  bring  into  closer  relation  the  home  and  the  school  that  parents 
and  teachers  may  cooperate  intelligently  in  the  training  of  the  child, 
and  to  develop  between  educator  and  the  general  public  such  united 
efforts  as  will  secure  for  every  child  the  highest  advantages  in  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  education. 

ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  the  National  Congress  shall  consist 
of  active  and  life  members. 

Section  2.  The  active  membership  of  the  National  Congress  shall 
consist  of  the  individual  members  of  the  state  branch  in  organized 
states  and  the  individual  members  of  the  local  organizations  in  un- 
organized states. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Officers  and  Their  Election 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  National  Congress  shall  be  a  president, 
seven  vice  presidents,  a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  and  a  historian.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  on 
the  second  day  of  an  annual  convention  and  shall  hold  office  for  two 
years  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Section  2.  A  nominating  committee  consisting  of  five  members 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Managers  at  their  regular  post- 
convention  meeting  which  precedes  the  convention  at  which  the  election 
of  officers  is  held.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  each  office  to  be  filled  at  the  next  convention.  The 
committee  is  authorized  to  do  its  work  by  mail  if  necessary.  The  com- 
mittee shall  send  a  report  of  these  nominations  to  the  corresponding 
secretary  who  shall  send  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the  National  Board 
of  Managers  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  convention.  Additional 
nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor  and  voting  shall  not  be 
limited  to  the  nominees. 
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Section  3.  No  officer  shall  be  eligible  to  more  than  two  consecutive 
terms  in  the  same  office.  No  person  shall  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Managers  in  more  than  one  capacity.  This  statement  shall  not  apply 
to  state  presidents  whose  terms  expire  within  six  months  of  the 
national  election. 

Section  4.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  an  office  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  for  the  unexpired  term.  In  filling  vacancies,  the 
vote  shall  be  by  ballot.  If  a  proper  notice  of  the  election  has  been 
given,  a  majority  vote  shall  elect;  otherwise  an  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  entire  Board  shall  be  necessary  for  election. 

Section  5.  The  title  of  honorary  president  or  honorary  vice  president 
may  be  conferred  for  life  upon  a  person  at  any  annual  convention  by 
a  three-fourths  vote,  provided  the  number  of  honorary  vice  presidents 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  ten.  The  vote  shall  be  taken  by  ballot  unless 
by  unanimous  consent  the  ballot  is  dispensed  with.  The  title  of  an 
honorary  office  shall  carry  with  it  no  privileges  except  the  right  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  National  Congress. 

ARTICLE  V 
Duties  of  Officers 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  "of  the  president  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  National  Congress,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  president  shall  perform  all  of  the  duties 
usually  pertaining  to  the  office  and  such  as  are  specified  in  these  rules, 
shall  appoint  all  special  committees,  and  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member 
of  all  committees  except  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Section  2.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  the  duties  of  the  president 
shall  be  performed  by  the  vice  presidents  in  their  order. 

Their  other  duties  shall  be  as  follows :  The  first  vice  president  shall 
act  as  aide  to  the  president;  the  second  vice  president  shall  be  the 
director  of  the  Department  of  Organization;  the  third  vice  president 
shall  be  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Extension;  the  fourth  vice 
president  shall  be  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare; 
the  fifth  vice  president  shall  be  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
Education;  the  sixth  vice  president  shall  be  the  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Home  Service;  the  seventh  vice  president  shall  be  the  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Health. 

Section  3.  The  recording  secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of 
all  meetings  of  the  National  Congress,  of  the  National  Board  of  Man- 
agers, and  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corresponding  secretary  to 
conduct  such  correspondence  of  the  National  Congress,  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  they  may  direct. 
The  corresponding  secretary  shall   notify  members   of   their  appoint- 
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ment  to  committees,  and  shall  send  out  all  necessary  notices  of  meetings 
of  the  National  CongTess,  of  the  National  Board  of  Managers,  and  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  collect  and  receive 
all  money  due  the  National  Congress.  The  treasurer  shall  be  the  custo- 
dian of  the  funds  of  the  Congress  with  the  exception  of  the  Endowment 
Fund,  and  shall  deposit  the  same  in  a  depository  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Managers.  The  treasurer  shall  disburse  the  funds  of  the  Congress 
only  upon  the  order  of  the  Congress,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  orders  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  shall  be  signed  by  the  president.  The  treasurer 
shall  present  a  statement  of  account  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  at  other  times  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  president  and  shall  make  a  full  report  to  the 
annual  conventions.  The  accounts  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  audited  an- 
nually by  a  certified  accountant  approved  by  the  president.  The 
treasurer  shall  be  required  to  give  a  commercial  bond  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  these  duties  in  such  an  amount  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  bond  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  National 
Congress. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve in  the  National  Office  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
National  Congress,  and  to  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  Congress. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Meetings 

Section  1.  A  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Congress  shall  be 
held  annually,  at  a  date  not  earlier  than  fifteen  days  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 
A  notice  of  this  meeting  shall  be  sent  by  the  corresponding  secretary 
to  each  member  of  the  National  Board  of  Managers  at  least  sixty  days 
before  the  meeting. 

Section  2.  Each  state  Branch  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented 
at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Congress  by  its  president,  recording 
secretary,  corresponding  secretary,  and  treasurer,  or  their  alternates, 
and  one  delegate  for  every  one  thousand  members  in  good  standing  as 
shown  on  the  books  of  the  national  treasurer. 

Section  3.  The  meetings  of  the  National  Congress  shall  be  open  to 
all  members  of  the  Congress,  but  the  privileges  of  making  motions, 
debating,  and  voting  shall  be  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  to  the  accredited  representatives  from  each  state  Branch. 
A  voting  member  shall  have  but  one  vote  although  entitled  to  vote 
in  either  of  several  capacities. 

Section  4.  Sixty  voting  members  present  at  any  meeting  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 
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ARTICLE  VII 
National  Boaed  of  Managers 
Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  National  Congress,  the  president  of 
each  state  Branch,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  a  state  officer 
elected  as  alternate  by  the  state  board,  the  managers  of  bureaus,  the 
chairmen  of  the  national  standing  committees,  the  chairmen-at-large, 
the  honorary  officers  elected  before  1921,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund  shall  constitute  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Section  2.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  immediately 
before  and  after  each  annual  convention  and  in  September  of  each  year. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president,  and  shall  be  called 
upon  the  written  request  of  nine  members  of  the  Board.  At  least  ten 
days'  notice  of  a  special  meeting  shall  be  given. 

Section  3.     Fifteen  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  all  power  and  author- 
ity over  the  affairs  of  the  National  Congress  during  the  interim  between 
the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  excepting  that  of  modifying  any  action 
taken  by  the  Congress,  and  provided  that  no  debt  or  liability  except 
for  current  expenses  shall  be  incurred  by  the  Board,  and  further 
provided  that  no  project  requiring  the  expenditure  of  money  shall 
be  entered  into,  except  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

Section  5.  The  Board  of  Managers  is  authorized  to  adopt  rules  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
rules   of   the   Congress. 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  authority  to  em- 
ploy such  organizers  and  field  workers  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  work  of  the  Congress.  No  organizer  or  field 
worker  shall  be  sent  into  a  state  without  the  approval  of  the  state 
board. 

Section  7.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  decide  all  questions  of  co- 
operation with  other  national  organizations.  The  name  of  the  Congress 
or  the  name  of  any  of  its  members  in  his  or  her  official  capacity  shall 
not  be  used  in  any  connection  with  any  political  interest  or  with  a 
commercial  concern  or  its  products  or  for  any  other  than  the  regular 
work  of  the  Congress. 

Section  8.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint  annually  at  its 
regular  meetings  following  a  convention,  a  salaried  national  executive 
secretary  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  shall  have  charge 
of  the  National  Office,  its  equipment,  papers  and  clerical  force,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  specified  by  the  Board  of 
Managers. 
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Section  9.  There  shall  be  an  Endowment  Fund,  which,  under  a 
written  agreement  of  trust,  shall  be  entrusted  to  three  (3)  trustees 
chosen  by  the  Board  of  Managers.  Any  trustee  of  the  Endowment  Fund 
may  resign  by  a  writing  to  that  effect  duly  filed  with  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Any 
trustee  of  the  Endowment  Fund  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the 
Board  of  Managers.  The  income  received  from  the  Endowment  Fund 
shall  be  used  by  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  only 
for  the  expenses  and  maintenance  of  its  headquarters,  field  secretaries, 
and  the  expenses  of  its  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  Endowment 
Fund  trust  may  be  terminated  by  two  (2)  affirmative  votes  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Each  vote  shall  be  passed  by  not  less  than  three-fourths  (%)  of  the 
entire  Board  of  Managers  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Each  vote  may  be  taken  by  mail  if  necessary.  The  second 
vote  shall  be  taken  at  least  one  (1)  calendar  year  after  the  completion 
of  the  first  vote. 

Section  10.  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  at  its  annual  convention. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Executive  Committee 
The  officers  of  the  National  Congress,  and  the  bureau  managers 
shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee.  The  Board  of  Managers 
shall  authorize  the  Executive  Committee  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Board  between  meetings,  provided  that  the  action  of  the  committee 
shall  not  conflict  with  that  of  the  Board.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president  or  upon  the  request  of  five 
members  of  the  committee.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  committee  shall  make  a  complete  report  at  each  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Dues 
Section  1.  In  organized  states,  the  annual  dues  shall  be  five  cents 
per  capita  for  all  members  of  each  local  association.  The  treasurer  of 
each  local  organization  shall  send  the  annual  dues  of  its  members  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  state  Branch  through  such  channels  as  the  state 
Branch  may  specify  in  its  by-laws.  The  treasurer  of  the  state  Branch 
shall  send  quarterly  to  the  national  treasurer  the  amount  of  dues  on 
hand  accompanied  by  a  statement  giving  the  name  of  each  local  organ- 
ization from  which  the  dues  were  received,  the  number  of  members 
represented  in  each  local  organization,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
its  president. 
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Section  2.  In  unorganized  states,  the  annual  dues  shall  be  ten 
cents  per  capita  for  all  members  of  each  local  organization.  The  an- 
nual dues  shall  be  sent  by  the  treasurer  of  the  local  organization  to 
the  national  treasurer  on  or  before  April  1,  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  president. 

Section  3.  The  payment  of  $50  at  one  time  as  dues  shall  con- 
stitute an  individual  member  a  national  life  member. 

Section  4.  Each  state  Branch  is  authorized  to  determine  in  its 
by-laws  the  amount  of  dues  which,  paid  at  one  time,  will  constitute 
an  individual  member  a  state  life  member.  Ten  per  cent  of  the 
amount  received  from  national  life  members  and  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  amount  received  from  state  life  members  shall  be  retained  by  the 
state  and  the  remainder  shall  be  sent  by  the  state  treasurer  to  the 
national  treasurer.  All  money  received  by  the  national  treasurer  for 
life  members  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Section  5.     The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  April  15  to  April  14. 

ARTICLE  X 
Standing  Committees  and  Departments 

Section  1.  Such  bureaus,  standing  committees,  and  committees-at- 
large  may  be  created  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  found  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Congress. 

Section  2.  The  managers  of  bureaus,  the  chairmen  of  standing  com- 
mittees and  committees-at-large  shall  be  elected  biennially  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  at  its  regular  meeting  following  the  election  of  officers. 

Section  3.  Each  bureau  shall  consist  of  a  manager  and  such  assist- 
ants as  may  be  found  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Section  4.  The  manager  of  each  bureau  shall  submit  a  plan  of  work 
for  approval  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  summer  meeting,  and 
no  work  shall  be  undertaken  without  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Section  5.  The  standing  committees  shall  be  grouped  into  depart- 
ments by  the  National  Board  and  each  department  shall  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  vice  president  assigned  to  it  as  specified  in  these 
by-laws.  Each  standing  committee  shall  consist  of  a  national  chair- 
man, together  with  such  assistant  chairmen  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary, and  a  state  chairman  from  each  state  where  such  a  committee 
has  been  appointed. 

Section  6.  The  chairman  of  each  standing  committee  shall  submit 
a  plan  of  work  for  approval  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  sum- 
mer meeting,  and  no  work  shall  be  undertaken  without  such  approval. 
If  the  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  fails  to  submit  a  plan  of 
work  by  September  1,  the  position  shall  be  deemed  vacant.  If  any 
chairman  of  a  standing  committee  fails  to  work  toward  carrying  out 
the  plans  submitted  and  approved,  the  Board  may,  upon  majority  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting,  remove  such  chairman. 
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Section  7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  constitute  the  program 
committee  for  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Congress,  with  power  in 
this  capacity  to  elect  its  own  officers  and  appoint  additional  members. 

Section  S.  Departments,  bureaus,  standing  committees,  and  com- 
mittees-at-large  are  authorized  to  transact  their  business  by  mail  if 
necessary. 

ARTICLE  XI 
State  Branches 

Section  1.  Local  parent-teacher  associations,  study  circles,  or  other 
child-welfare  organizations  shall  be  organized  in  every  locality  where 
feasible.  The  object  of  these  organizations  shall  be  to  promote  the 
objects  and  interests  of  the  National  Congress.  Each  local  organiza- 
tion is  authorized  to  make  its  own  rules  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business  and  for  the  admittance  of  its  members,  provided  they  do  not 
conflict  with  the  rules  of  the  National  Congress  or  of  the  state  Branch. 

Section  2.  When  a  state  has  at  least  twenty  local  organizations  be- 
longing to  the  National  Congress,  with  a  membership  aggregating  at 
least  five  hundred,  the  National  Congress  shall  organize  them  into  a 
state  Branch.  After  a  state  has  been  organized  it  is  authorized  to  ad- 
mit active  members  through  local  organizations,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  state  Branch  may  adopt,  provided  such  rules  and 
regulations  do  not  conflict  with  the  rules  of  the  National  Congress. 

Section  3.  All  questions  of  state  standing  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  with  a  two-thirds  vote,  not  less  than  twenty  mem- 
bers being  present  and  voting. 

Section  4.  Each  state  Branch  shall  elect  a  president,  one  or  more 
vice  presidents,  a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  Each  state 
Branch  is  authorized  to  adopt  rules  for  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  rules  of  the  National  Congress. 
The  voting  officers  of  the  state  Branch,  the  district  chairmen,  or  the 
county  chairmen  where  there  is  no  district  organization,  the  chairmen 
of  standing  committees  and  committees-at-large,  shall  constitute  the 
state  Board  of  Managers. 

Section  5.  The  object  of  a  state  Branch  shall  be  to  promote  the 
objects  and  interests  of  the  National  Congress.  A  state  Branch  may 
legislate  for  local  organizations  provided  such  legislation  does  not 
conflict  with  the  National  Congress. 

Section  6.  The  voting  power  in  state  conventions  shall  be  vested  in 
the  members  of  the  state  Board  of  Managers,  presidents  of  county  and 
city  councils,  and  accredited  delegates  from  local  associations. 

Section  7.  A  state  Branch  may,  by  its  own  by-laws,  provide  dues 
for  its  own  use,  and  members  in  arrears  for  such  dues  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  representation  at  the  meetings  of  the  state  Branch. 
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Section  8.  The  number  of  delegates  to  which  a  state  Branch  is  en- 
titled at  meetings  of  the  National  Congress  shall  be  elected  by  the  state 
Branch  by  such  methods  and  at  such  times  as  the  state  Branch  in  its 
rules  may  provide. 

Section  9.  Each  state  Branch  may  organize  its  state  into  district 
and  county  groups.  The  duties  of  these  groups  shall  be  to  promote 
the  objects  and  interests  of  the  state  Branch.  These  district  and 
county  groups  shall  be  governed  under  by-laws  approved  by  the  state 
Board,  but  shall  not  legislate  for  the  local  associations. 

Section  10.  City  councils  may  be  organized  in  local  communities 
for  the  purpose  of  conference  and  cooperation  in  matters  of  common  in- 
terest, but  such  organizations  shall  not  legislate  for  the  local  associa- 
tions. 

Section  11.  Each  state  Branch  shall,  in  so  far  as  possible,  provide 
for  state  standing  committees  to  correspond  with  the  national  standing 
committees.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  committee  to  endeavor 
to  carry  out  the  plans  submitted  by  the  like  committee  of  the  National 
Congress. 

Section  12.  A  state  or  local  organization  interested  in  child-welfare 
work  may  affiliate  with  a  state  Branch  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  state  Branch  may  provide  in  its  by-laws.  All  dues  re- 
ceived from  affiliated  organizations  (those  not  paying  per  capita  dues) 
may  be  retained  by  the  state  Branch  for  its  own  use.  The  member- 
ship of  affiliated  organizations  shall  not  be  counted  in  determining  the 
number  of  delegates  to  which  a  state  Branch  is  entitled  at  meetings  of 
the  National  Congress. 

Section  13.  All  state  treasurers  shall  remit  quarterly  to  the  national 
treasurer  all  moneys  due  the  National  Congress. 

ARTICLE  XII 
Parliamentary  Authority 
The  rules   contained   in   "Roberts'   Rules   of  Order,   Revised,"   shall 
govern  this  organization  in  all  cases  to  which  they  are  applicable  and 
in  which  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws. 

ARTICLE  XIII 
Amendment  to  By-laws 
These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any  annual 
meeting,  provided  the  amendment  has  been  proposed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Managers,  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  a  committee 
authorized  by  the  National  Congress  and  has  been  sent  to  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment  has  been 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  National  Board  at  least  sixty  days  before 
the  meeting. 
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The  Child  Welfare  Magazine 

J.  A.  W. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  a  monthly 
official  organ — The  Child  Welfare  Magazine.  The  rapid  growth  of 
this  organization,  the  great  distance  between  associations,  making 
it  difficult  to  get  together  more  often  than  once  a  year  for  in- 
spiration and  help — have  made  it  necessary  for  the  National 
Congress  to  have  some  regular  means  of  communication  with  its 
various  units. 

The  Child  Welfare  Magazine  contains  a  message  from  the 
National  President  to  the  local  association,  carries  monthly  reports 
of  constructive  work  done  by  other  associations,  scientific  health 
projects,  material  for  programs  for  associations  and  study  circles, 
and  valuable  helps  in  child  training. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  a  regular  department 
in  the  magazine,  through  which  the  newest  and  most  vital  issues  in 
the  educational  world  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
scribers ;  the  American  Child  Health  Association  conducts  a  Health 
Section,  giving  the  most  authoritative  information  in  practical 
form ;  and  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
has  a  Department  on  Play  for  adults  and  children.  There  is  a 
department  of  state  news ;  new  books  on  child  welfare  are  reviewed, 
and  motion  picture  films  suitable  for  children,  for  youth,  for  adults 
to  see  are  regularly  recommended. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  association  in  membership  present 
a  subscription  to  its  president,  and  that  it  appoint  a  Child  Welfare 
Magazine  chairman  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  magazine  and  to 
take  subscriptions  for  it  at  each  meeting. 

The  price  of  this  magazine  is  one  dollar  a  year.  Subscriptions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Child  Welfare  Company,  5517  Germantown 
Ave.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Subscribers 
should  report  change  of  address  direct  to  the  magazine  office.  It 
takes  at  least  thirty  days  to  effect  this  change.  The  magazine 
makes  also  some  special  offers. 

Individual  Plan 

1.  Any  individual  securing  ten  or  more  one  dollar  subscriptions  and 
forwarding  the  full  amount  to  the  magazine  office  is  entitled  to   one 


year's  free  subscription,  provided  that  the  request  for  the  free  sub- 
scription accompanies  the  order. 

2.  Any  individual  sending  in  ten  or  more  subscriptions  at  one  time, 
may  collect  ninety  cents  from  each  subscriber,  and  forward  that 
amount  to  the  magazine  office. 

Subscriptions  on  plans  1  and  2  will  be  accepted  whether  or  not  the 
collector  or  the  subscribed  is  a  member  of  a  local  association. 

Group  Plan 

Any  local  association,  in  membership  with  the  state  branch,  securing 
ten  or  or  more  one  dollar  subscriptions  to  the  magazine  (whether  or  not 
the  subscribers  are  members)  may  retain  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  for  its  local  treasury,  forwarding  to  the  magazine  office  eighty 
cents  for  each  subscription  taken. 

After  a  club  has  sent  in  ten  subscriptions  at  the  eighty  cent  rate, 
further  subscriptions  at  the  same  rate  may  follow,  one  or  more  at  a 
time,  provided  that  twenty  cents  for  each  subscription  is  retained  in 
the  club  treasury  and  that  the  magazine  omce  is  notified  each  time  that 
the  association  is  entitled  to  the  group  rate. 

No  individual  may  obtain  the  magazine  for  eighty  cents;  this  special 
offer  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  associations  in  membership  with  the 
state  branch,  which  assist  in  increasing  the  circulation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  study  has  been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  North 
Carolina  League  of  Women  Voters  and  is  intended  to  include  all 
special  legal  rules  as  to  married  women  in  the  state  in  their  prop- 
erty, contract,  and  guardianship  relations.  In  those  cases  in  which 
married  women  stand  in  the  same  situation  legally  as  if  unmarried, 
that  fact  alone  has  been  stated  and  the  details  omitted.  Circum- 
stances under  which  men  and  women  stand  on  equal  footing  are 
omitted  entirely.  Limitations  of  space  have  prevented  the  printing 
in  this  bulletin  of  both  the  most  authoritative  texts  on  the  various 
legal  rules  and  of  any  adequate  attempts  to  explain  their  effect  and 
meaning,  and  so  it  has  seemed  best  to  present  the  words  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  as  the 
most  exact  statements  of  the  law.  The  essential  nature  of  law  as  the 
set  of  rules  of  human  conduct  laid  down  by  the  lawmaking  or  legis- 
lative part  of  the  social  agency  called  "Government"  and  designed 
for  the  regulation  of  human  social  relationships  in  the  community  or 
organized  society  concerned  is  not  complex.  But  the  detailed  appli- 
cation of  these  rules  to  specific  facts  in  any  situation  is  entirely  too 
difficult  to  be  explained  briefly.  No  one  can  know  definitely  and 
certainly  what  the  words  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  mean  until  they  are  applied  to  individual  cases  and  the  law 
thus  fixed  for  those  respective  cases.  It  would  be  delusive  to  offer 
brief  and  unauthoritative  opinions,  however  careful,  on  what  the 
courts  will  decide  in  detail. 

As  is  indicated  on  the  title  page,  much  the  greatest  part  of  the 
work  on  this  collection  has  been  done  by  Miss  Smith.  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Puett,  State  Chairman  of  the  League's  Committee  on  the  Legal 
Status  of  Women,  has  given  enthusiastic  support  and  cooperation. 

Edward  J.  Woodhouse. 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  certain  words  have  the  following 
meanings : 

Caveat — "a  notice  not  to  do  an  act,  given  to  some  officer,  ministerial 
or  judicial,  by  a  party  having  an  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  formal 
caution  or  warning  not  to  do  the  act  mentioned,  and  is  addressed  fre- 
quently to  prevent  the  admission  of  wills  to  probate,  the  granting  letters 
of  administration,  etc. — "  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  Vol.  I,  p.  437. 

Color  of  title — "a  writing  upon  its  face  professing  to  pass  title,  but 
which  does  not  do  it,  either  from  a  want  of  title  in  the  person  making  it, 
or  the  defective  mode  of  conveyance  which  is  used."  Henderson,  J.,  in 
Tate  v.  Southerland,  10  N.  C,  119,  quoted  by  Manning,  J.,  in  Bond  v. 
Beverly,  152   N.  C,  56,  61. 

Coverture — "the  legal  condition  of  a  married  woman."  107  Me.,  443. 

Domicile — "place  where  a  person  lives,  or  has  his  home;  that  is  where 
one  has  his  true,  fixed,  permanent  home  and  principal  establishment,  and 
to  which,  whenever  he  is  absent,  he  has  the  intention  of  returning."  Schmoll 
v.  Schenck,  40  Ind.  App.  581. 

Equity — "a  better  sort  of  justice  which  corrects  legal  justice  where 
the  latter  errs  through  being  expressed  in  a  universal  form  and  not  taking 
account  of  particular  cases."  Baltimore  &  N.  Y.  R.  C.  v.  Bouvier,  70  N.  J. 
Eq.  158. 

Fee  simple — "the  largest  possible  estate  which  a  man  can  have,  being 
an  absolute  estate.  It  is  where  lands  are  given  to  a  man  and  his  heirs 
absolutely,  without  any  end  or  limitation  put  to  the  estate."  Bouvier's  Law 
Dictionary,   Vol.   II,   p.   1199. 

Feme  covert — a  married  woman. 
Feme    sole — an   unmarried   woman. 

Free  hold — "an  estate  for  life  or  in  fee  simple."  Brown  v.  Robinson,  49 
Tex.  Civ.  App.  157. 

Intestate — a  person  who  dies  without  a  legal  and  valid  will. 

Jus  disponendi — "the  right  to  dispose  of  a  thing."  Bouvier's  Law  Dic- 
tionary, Vol.  II,  p.  1789. 

Moiety— half. 

Real  property — "real  estate,  land,  tract,  lot — not  only  the  land  itself, 
whether  laid  out  in  town  or  city  lots  or  otherwise  with  all  things  therein, 
but  also  all  buildings,  structures,  and  improvements  and  other  permanent 
fixtures  of  whatever  kind  thereon,  and  all  rights  and  privileges  belonging 
or  in  anywise  appertaining  thereto,  and  all  estates  therein."  C.  S.,  7974. 

Personal  property — all  property  that  is  not  real  property. 

Statute  of  limitations — a  statute  limiting  the  time  within  which  action 
may  be  brought  on  a  claim,  said  limit  varying  with  each  individual  kind 
of  claim. 
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Tort — "A  tort  is  an  act  or  omission  giving  rise,  in  virtue  of  the  common 
law  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  to  a  civil  remedy,  which  is  not  an  action  of 
contract. — 'It  is  evident,'  Jaggard  remarks,  'that  there  are  two  main  ideas 
set  forth  by  this  definition:  the  conduct  which  constitutes  a  tort  and  the 
redress  which  the  law  provides  for  the  wrong  done, — the  cause  of  action 
and  the  remedy.  A  tort  or  a  wrong  may  be  spoken  of  either  as  a  breach 
or  violation  of  a  duty  or  an  infringement  of  a  right."  1  Jaggard  on  Torts, 
2.  Adams,  J.,  in  Elmore  v.  R.  R.,  191  N.  C,  182,  186. 


CHAPTER  I 


General  Status  of  Married  Women  in  North  Carolina, 
With  Reference  to  Their  Property  and  Contracts 

"By  the  theory  of  the  common  law,  the  legal  existence  (the  individual- 
ity) of  the  wife  was  suspended  during  coverture  or  incorporated  into  that 
of  the  husband — and  upon  this  fiction  depended  most  of  the  rights,  duties 
and  liabilities  growing  out  of  the  marriage  relation.  .  .  .  This  feigned 
unity  of  the  persons  operated  to  prevent  either  spouse  from  contracting 
with  the  other.  Upon  their  marriage  the  husband  acquired  the  wife's  per- 
sonal property,  jure  mariti,  and  consequently  she  could  neither  give  nor 
contract  to  give  him  what  he  already  owned,  and  he  could  not  contract 
with  or  execute  a  grant  to  himself.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  .  as  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Legislature  to  change  or  modify 
the  common  law,  and  to  declare  what  acts  shall  be  contrary  to  or  in 
keeping  with  public  policy,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  in  what  way,  if 
any,  and  to  what  extent  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  has  been  modified 
in  this  jurisdiction   by  legislative  enactment. 

"Pursuant  to  Article  X,  section  6,  of  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature 
has  passed  several  statutes  denning  or  prescribing  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  married  women.  Particularly,  it  has  authorized  and  empowered  them  to 
contract  and  deal  with  respect  to  their  real  and  personal  property,  subject 
to  specific  exceptions,  as  if  they  were  unmarried,  and  by  suing  alone  to 
recover  as  their  sole  and  separate  property  not  only  their  earnings  for 
personal  service  but  damages  sustained  by  them,  in  consequence  of  per- 
sonal injury  or  other  tort.  C.  S.,  408,  454,  2506,  et  seq. 

"By  this  legislation  the  relation  which  married  women  sustain  to  their 
husbands  as  well  as  to  third  parties  has  been  materially  affected.  The 
unity  of  person  in  the  strict  common  law  sense  no  longer  exists  in  this 
jurisdiction,  because  many  of  the  common  law  disabilities  have  been  re- 
moved. .  .  .  Following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature 
enacted  a  statute  authorizing  a  married  woman  to  sue  alone  when  the 
action  is  between  herself  and  her  husband;  and  this  statute  has  been  con- 
strued to  confer  upon  the  wife  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  against  the 
husband."  Adams,  J.,  in  Roberts  v.  Roberts,  185  N.  C,  566,  568-9. 

"That  act  (the  Martin  Act,  chapter  109,  Public  Laws  1911)  com- 
pletely emancipates  the  feme  covert.  Now  she  may  deal  and  contract 
without  her  husband's  consent  as  freely  as  if  she  was  unmarried  except 
in  dealing  with  her  husband  under  C.  S.,  2515,  and  in  the  conveyance  of 
her  real  estate.  .  .  .  Now  the  wife  may  purchase  not  only  necessaries  but 
other  articles  in  her  own  name  and  on  her  own  credit  and  the  creditor  may 
recover  of  her  for  them  without  making  the  husband  party  defendant." 
Brown,  J.,  in  Lipinsky  v.  Revell,  167  N.  C,  508,  509. 
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"The  change  in  the  property  and  contract  rights  of  married  women 
made  by  the  Constitution  of  1868  and  the  laws  since  is  so  complete  that 
no  aid  can  be  had  by  reference  to  the  decisions  made  before  such  changes, 
and  their  present  status  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up: 

"Property  Rights — The  Constitution,  Art.  X,  sec.  6,  provides  that  all 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  any  married  woman  acquired  before 
or  after  marriage  shall  not  be  liable  (as  formerly)  to  the  debts  or  control 
of  the  husband,  but  shall  be  'the  sole  and  separate  estate  and  property  of 
such  female  ....  and  may  be  devised  and  bequeathed  and,  with  the 
written  assent  of  her  husband,  converted  by  her  as  if  she  were  unmarried.' 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  married  woman  has  the  absolute  power 
to  dispose  of  her  property  by  will,  and  that  she  can  convey  it  'with  the 
written  assent  of  her  husband,'  which  does  not  restrict  her  freedom  in  the 
disposition  of  her  personal  property,  as  conveyances  apply  only  to  realty. 

"The  Constitution  requires  the  privy  examination  of  a  wife  only  as 
to  the  conveyance  of  her  husband's  allotted  homestead.  Const.,  Art.  X, 
sec.  8. 

"The  statute  which  requires  her  privy  examination  as  to  the  conveyances 
of  her  husband's  property,  so  as  to  release  her  right  of  dower,  is  unques- 
tionably a  matter  for  the  Legislature,  which  confers,  and  which  can  reduce 
or  increase,  or  deprive  her  of  dower  at  will.  Hence  from  1784  to  1868 
(during  which  time  the  common-law  right  of  dower  was  repealed),  the 
wife  was  not  required  to  join  in  conveyances  by  the  husband  of  his  realty. 
The  only  debatable  question  has  been  whether  the  Legislature  can  now 
require  the  privy  examination  of  the  wife  in  conveyances  by  her  of  her 
own  realty,  since  the  Constitution  guarantees  that  she  can  convey  'as  if 
she  were  unmarried,  with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband.' 

"Contractual  Rights — Since  the  Constitution  of  1868  there  have  been 
successive  changes  by  sundry  statutes  and  by  decisions  of  the  Court  to- 
wards full  freedom  of  contract  by  married  women  to  correspond  with  the 
freedom  of  ownership  bestowed  by  the  Constitution.  The  complication  of 
our  decisions  was  admirably  summed  up  in  a  table  of  several  pages  of  fine 
print  prepared  by  Professor  Mordecai.  .  .  .  For  this  'codeless  myriad  of 
precedent'  the  Martin  Act,  Laws  1911,  ch.  109,  substituted  a  simple  statute 
that  'subject  only,'  the  act  says,  to  Rev.,  2107  [C.  S.,  2515]  (which  retains 
the  former  requirements  as  to  contracts  between  husband  and  wife  concern- 
ing her  real  property  or  the  corpus  of  her  personal  property),  'Every 
married  woman  shall  be  authorized  to  contract  and  deal  so  as  to  affect 
her  real  and  personal  property  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  she  were  unmarried,'  with  a  further  condition  that  'conveyances 
of  her  real  estate  shall  not  be  valid  without  the  written  assent  of  her  hus- 
band, as  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  a  privy  examination  to  execu- 
tion of  the  same  as  now  required.' 

"There  is  in  this  statute  no  requirement  of  the  written  assent  of  the 
husband,  nor  of  the  privy  examination  of  the  wife,  as  to  any  contract 
unless  between  her  and  her  husband. 
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"The  'Martin  Act'  emancipates  a  wife,  absolutely  as  to  all  contracts, 
except  with  her  husband,  as  to  which  there  must  be  her  privy  examination 
and  the  approval  of  the  contract  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

"The  requirement  of  privy  examination  is  exacted  as  to  no  other  con- 
tract, but  is  required  in  conveyances  by  the  wife  still  in  addition  to  the 
'written  assent  of  the  husband',  which  alone  is  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Everett  v.  Ballard,  174  N.  C,  16,  17-18. 


CHAPTER  II 


Special  Property  Relations  of  Married  Women 
in  North  Carolina 

WIFE'S  SEPARATE  ESTATE 

C.  S.,  2506.  Property  of  married  women  secured  to  them.  The  real  and 
personal  property  of  any  female  in  this  State  acquired  before  marriage, 
and  all  property,  real  and  personal,  to  which  she  may,  after  marriage, 
become  in  any  manner  entitled,  shall  be  and  remain  the  sole  and  separate 
estate  and  property  of  such  female,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts, 
obligations,  or  engagements  of  her  husband,  and  may  be  devised  and  be- 
queathed, and,  with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband,  conveyed  by  her 
as  if  she  were  unmarried. 

This  repeats  the  language  of  Art.  X,  section  6,  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina. 

See  also  C.  S.,  454,  page  751;  2509,  page  57;  3295,  page  49;  3301,  page  49 
3303,  page  49;  3304,  page  50;  3346,  page  50;  3349,  page  50;  3350,  page  50 
3351,  page  51;  997,  page  52;  3324,  page  51;  998,  page  54;  998,  page  55 
1000,  page  55;  1001,  page  55;  1002,  page  56;  5181,  page  63;  1008,  page  64 
1009,  page  64;  3314,  page  65;  2515,  page  65. 

Husband's  Right  of  Occupation  in  Wife's  Separate  Estate 

"The  husband,  as  husband,  has  no  estate  in  his  wife's  land  during  her 
life  time.  But  he  has  an  interest  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy  initiate.  He  has, 
by  reason  of  his  relation  to  her  as  husband,  and  his  right  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  her  society,  the  right  to  go  upon  her  land  and  occupy  the  same 
freely  with  her  as  her  husband.  And  hence,  by  going  to  her  house  and 
upon  her  premises  for  all  lawful  purposes  he  is  not  a  trespasser;  he  so 
goes  and  remains  of  right,  but  he  has  no  estate  in  the  property."  Merri- 
mon,  C.  J.,  in  Walker  v.  Long,  109  N.  C,  510,  512. 

".  .  .  .  While  a  husband  may  still  be  called  a  tenant  by  the  curtesy 
initiate  and  deemed  a  free  holder  for  the  purposes  of  sitting  on  a  jury, 
he  has  in  fact  no  estate  or  interest  whatever  in  his  wife's  property  and 
was  entitled  to  no  more  than  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress.  .  .  "  Clark, 
C.  J.,  dissenting  in  Jackson  v.  Beard,  162  N.  C,  105,  116. 

The  husband  has  "marital  right  of  occupancy,  the  right  of  ingress  and 
egress  to  her  dwelling  and  society,  to  live  with  her  and  tread  upon  her 
domains."  Bynum,  J.,  in  Manning  v.  Manning,  79  N.  C,  293,  299. 


'Page  references  in  this  and  cross  references  elsewhere  apply  to  this  bulletin. 
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Wife's  Separate  Estate  Subject  to  No  Right  of  Management  by  Husband 

"The  wife  is  also  entitled  to  the  control  as  well  as  possession  of  her 
property;  to  lease,  manage  and  receive  rents  and  profits  without  the 
interference  of  the  husband."  Bynum,  J.,  in  Manning  v.  Manning,  79  N.  C, 
293,  299. 

"The  wife  is  entitled  to  recover  and  hold  to  her  own  use  her  separate 
property,  real  and  personal,  and  also  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  derived 
from  it.  Agents  appointed  by  her,  whether  before  or  subsequent  to  mar- 
riage, must  account  with  and  pay  to  her  what  they  have  received,  whether 
the  income  and  profits  accrued  before  or  since  marriage."  Bynum,  J.,  in 
Manning  v.  Manning,  79   N.  C,  300,  302. 

"It  has  been  settled  in  this  State  that  the  wife,  whether  separated  from 
her  husband  or  living  with  him,  is  entitled  to  the  management  and  control 
of  her  separate  estate  and  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits."  Brown,  J.,  in 
Nelson  v.  Nelson,  176  N.  C,  191,  192. 

"Under  the  Constitution  the  wife  holds  her  property  free  from  any 
control  of  her  husband  .  .  ."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Pocomoke  Guano  Co.  v. 
Colwell,  177  N.  C,  218,  220. 

Husband  as  Wife's  Agent 

"The  husband  may  be  agent  of  his  wife."  Furches,  J.,  in  Bazemore  v. 
Mountain,  121  N.  C,  59,  61.  "It  would  seem,  however,  that  no  presumption 
arises  by  reason  of  the  relationship  that  he  [the  husband]2  is  the  agent 
of  his  wife.  .  .  The  agency  must  be  proven."  Connor,  J.,  in  Francis  v. 
Reeves,  137  N.  C,  269,  273.  The  husband's  agency  to  collect  rents  from 
real  estate  belonging  to  his  wife  would  "be  terminated  by  the  insanity  of 
the  wife."  Clark,  J.,  in  Thompson  v.  Wiggins,  109  N.  C,  508,  509. 

"A  husband  may  be  the  agent  of  his  wife  in  the  management  of  her 
separate  estate,  and  for  his  contracts,  as  such  agent,  made  for  the  support 
of  herself  and  family,  her  separate  estate  is  liable."  Headnote3  in  Bazemore 
v.  Mountain,  121  N.  C,  59. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  the  husband  in  the  wife's  land  after 
she  may  die  intestate,  the  authorities  concur  in  the  view  that  the  husband 
holds  no  estate  during  the  life  of  the  wife  as  tenant  by  curtesy  initiate 
which  is  subject  to  sale  under  execution,  and  which  he  can  assert  against 
the  wife.  He  has  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  and  marital  occupancy, 
but  can  assume  no  dominion  over  her  land  or  rents  except  as  her  properly 
constituted  agent."  Avery,  J.,  in  Jones  v.  Coffey,  109  N.  C,  515,  518. 

"Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  wife  is  the  legal  owner  of  the 
crops  as  incident  to  her  ownership  of  the  lands  upon  which  they  were 
raised."  Shepherd,  C.  J.,  in  Wells  v.  Bates,  112  N.  C,  283,  291.  "When  a 
husband  without  the  authority,  joinder,  or  knowledge  of  his  wife,  mort- 
gaged the  crops  on  her  land  for  supplies,  which  were  expended  in  making 
the  crops,  and  the  mortgagee  had  notice  of  the  wife's  ownership  by  reci- 


2Brackets  indicates  editor's  interpolation. 

aHead  notes  are  work  of  court  reporter  and  not  part  of  judicial  opinion. 
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tals  in  the  deed,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  representations  made  by 
the  wife  by  which  the  mortgagee  was  misled,  the  mortgagee  acquired  no 
right  to  such  crops  as  against  the  wife. 

"Acquiescence  by  a  wife  for  several  years  previous  in  the  management 
and  control,  by  her  husband,  of  her  lands  and  the  disposition  by  him  of 
the  crops  grown  thereon,  does  not,  of  itself  authorize  the  husband  as  her 
agent  to  mortgage  the  crops  to  one  having  notice  of  her  ownership." 
Headnote  in  Wells  v.  Batts,  112  N.  C,  283. 

"Only  positive  and  unequivocal  assent  of  the  wife  to  a  disposition  by 
her  husband  of  crops  raised  on  her  land,  and  not  mere  silence,  will  estop 
her  from  asserting  her  title  to  the  same."  Headnote  in  Branch  v.  Ward, 
114  N.  C,  148. 

Husband's  Improvements  to  Wife's  Separate  Estate 

"The  presumption  of  law  arising  from  the  relationship  of  the  parties 
is  that  improvements  placed  on  the  land  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  are  a 
gift."  Allen,  J.,  in  Kearney  v.  Vance,  154  N.  C,  311,  315. 

"If  there  be  an  express  gift  to  the  husband  by  the  wife  of  her  separate 
estate,  or  if  one  can  be  implied,  as  from  the  receipt  of  him  of  the  income 
of  her  estate  by  her  direction  or  permission  and  employing  it  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,  including  the  wife;  in  such  cases,  the  wife  cannot  charge 
the  assets  of  the  dead  husband  for  the  money  thus  received  and  applied; 
or,  at  most,  for  not  longer  than  the  year  next  before  his  death."  Headnote 
in  Steel  v.  Steel,  36  N.  C,  452. 

Wife's  Separate  Estate  Not  Subject  to  Husband's 
Conveyances  or  Debts 

C.  S.,  2510.  Husband  cannot  convey,  etc.,  wife's  land  without  her  con- 
sent; not  liable  for  his  debts.  No  real  estate  belonging  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage to  females,  married  since  the  third  Monday  of  November,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  nor  any  real  estate  by  them  subse- 
quently acquired,  nor  any  real  estate  acquired  on  and  since  the  first  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  by  femes  covert, 
who  were  such  on  the  said  third  Monday  of  November,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  shall  be  subject  to  be  sold  or  leased  by  the  hus- 
band for  the  term  of  his  own  life  or  any  less  term  of  years,  except  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  his  wife  first  had  and  obtained,  to  be  ascertained  and 
effectuated  by  deed  and  privy  examination,  according  to  the  rules  required 
by  law  for  the  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  femes  covert.  And  no  interest  of 
the  husband  whatever  in  such  real  estate  shall  be  subject  to  sale  to  satisfy 
any  execution  obtained  against  him;  and  every  such  sale  is  hereby  declared 
null  and  void. 

Right  of  Way  for  Drainage  Systems  over  Wife's  Separate  Estate 

C.  S.,  7608.  Title  vested  in  board  by  written  consent.  Whenever  it  is 
necessary   to   construct   any   such   works   on   the   lands   of   any   individual 
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proprietor,  his  written  consent,  without  any  formal  deed  of  conveyance 
of  the  lands  necessary  to  the  work  and  its  future  enjoyment,  shall  vest 
the  title  thereof  in  the  corporation  forever;  and  when  any  infant  or  per- 
son non  compos  mentis  or  feme  covert  is  owner  thereof,  his  guardian  is 
authorized  to  give  such  consent;  and  the  feme  covert  and  her  husband 
may  do  so  without  any  private  examination;  and  the  consent  so  given  shall 
be  valid  for  all  purposes. 

Wife's  Separate  Estate  Solely  Subject  to  Costs  and  Judgments  in  Her 
Suits;  for  Her  Torts  and  Her  Crimes 

C.  S.,  603.  Against  married  women.  In  an  action  brought  by  or  against 
a  married  woman,  judgment  may  be  given  against  her  for  costs  or  dam- 
ages or  both,  in  the  same  manner  as  against  other  persons,  to  be  levied  and 
collected  solely  out  of  her  separate  estate. 

C.  S.,  665.  Against  married  woman.  An  execution  may  issue  against  a 
married  woman,  and  it  must  direct  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  amount 
of  the  judgment  against  her  from  her  separate  property,  and  not  otherwise. 

C.  S.,  2518.  For  wife's  torts,  husband  not  liable.  No  husband  shall  be 
liable  for  damages  accruing  from  any  tort  committed  by  his  wife,  or  for 
any  costs  or  fines  incurred  in  any  criminal  proceeding  against  her. 

Wife's    Exclusive    Rights    to    Earnings    and    Damages 

C.  S.,  2513.  Earnings  and  damages  from  personal  injury  are  wife's 
property.  The  earnings  of  a  married  woman  by  virtue  of  any  contract  for 
her  personal  service,  and  any  damages  for  personal  injuries,  or  other  tort 
sustained  by  her,  can  be  recovered  by  her  suing  alone,  and  such  earnings 
or  recovery  shall  be  her  sole  and  separate  property  as  fully  as  if  she  had 
remained  unmarried. 

"For  a  wife  to  recover  for  services  rendered  to  her  husband  in  his 
business  or  outside  of  her  domestic  duties,  while  living  together  under  the 
marital  relation,  there  must  be  either  an  expressed  or  an  implied  promise 
on  his  part  to  pay  for  them  and  the  relationship  of  marriage,  nothing  else 
appearing,  negatives  an  implied  promise  on  his  part  to  do  so."  Clark,  C.  J., 
in  Dorsett  v.  Dorsett,  183  N.  C,  354. 

Interest  in  Land  Released  to  Improver  Treated  as  Real  Estate 

C.  S.,  708.  If  plaintiff  is  a  married  woman,  minor  or  insane.  If  the  party 
by  or  for  whom  the  land  is  claimed  in  the  suit  is  a  married  woman,  minor, 
or  insane  person,  such  value  is  deemed  to  be  real  estate,  and  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  the  court  considers  proper  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons 
interested  therein. 

Rebuilding  Mill  After  Destruction 

C.  S.,  2543.  Rebuilding  mill  after  destruction.  If  a  water  mill  belonging 
to  a  married  woman,  or  a  minor,  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  imprisoned, 
falls,  burns,  or  is  otherwise  destroyed,  such  person  and  his  heirs  shall  have 
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three  years  to  rebuild  and  repair  the  same,  and  any  person  under  any 
disability  aforesaid  shall  have  three  years  from  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ability. 

Note:  Is  this  made  inoperative  as  to  married  women  by  the  Martin  Act? 

Income  from  Wife's  Separate  Estate 

C.  S.,  2514.  Savings  from  separate  property;  liability  of  husband  for 
income.  The  savings  from  the  income  of  the  separate  estate  of  the  wife 
are  her  separate  property.  But  no  husband,  who,  during  the  coverture  (the 
wife  not  being  a.  free  trader  under  this  chapter),  has  received,  without 
objection  from  his  wife,  the  income  of  her  separate  estate,  shall  be  liable 
to  account  for  such  receipt  for  any  greater  time  than  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  a  summons  issued  against  him  in  an  action  for  such 
income,  or  next  preceding  her  death. 

ESTATE  BY  THE  CURTESY 

C.  S.,  2519.  Estate  by  the  curtesy.  Every  man  who  has  married  or  shall 
marry  a  woman,  and  by  her  has  issue  born  alive,  shall,  after  her  death 
intestate  as  to  the  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, be  entitled  to  an  estate  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy  during  his  life, 
in  all  the  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  whereof  his  said  wife  was 
beneficially  seized  in  deed  during  the  coverture,  wherein  the  said  issue  was 
capable  of  inheriting,  whether  the  said  seizing  was  of  a  legal  or  of  an 
equitable  estate;  except  that  when  the  wife  has  obtained  a  divorce  a  mensa 
et  thoro,  and  is  not  living  with  her  husband  at  her  death,  or  when  the  hus- 
band has  abandoned  his  wife,  or  has  maliciously  turned  her  out  of  doors, 
and  they  are  not  living  together  at  her  death;  or  if  the  husband  has 
separated  himself  from  his  wife,  and  is  living  in  adultery  at  her  death, 
he  shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  her  lands,  tenements,  and  heredit- 
aments. 

"Curtesy  is  the  estate  to  which  by  common  law  a  man  is  entitled  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  the  lands  or  tenements  of  which  she  was  seized  in 
possession  in  fee  simple  or  in  tail  during  their  coverture,  provided  they 
had  lawful  issue  born  alive  which  might  have  been  capable  of  inheriting 
the  estate."  Armstrong  v.  Wood,  195  Fed.,  137,  141. 

"The  common  law  estate  of  the  husband  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy 
initiate  in  the  lands  of  his  wife  was  abolished  by  section  6,  Article  X,  of 
the  Constitution,  and  now,  by  virtue  of  that  provision  and  the  statutes 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  while  the  husband  has  an  interest,  the  right 
to  enter  upon  and  occupy  the  land  with  the  wife,  he  has  no  estate  therein 
until  her  death."  Headnote  in  Walker  v.  Long,  109  N.  C,  510. 

"The  husband  shall  be,  not  tenant  by  the  curtesy  initiate,  but  tenant  by 
the   curtesy   after   the   death   of   the   wife,   in   case   she   die   intestate.   The 
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husband,  as  husband,  has  no  estate  in  his  wife's  lands  during  her  life  time. 
But  he  has  an  interest  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy  initiate."  Merrimon,  C.  J., 
in  Walker  v.  Long,  109  N.  C,  510,  512. 

Curtesy  initiate  impliedly  qualified  by  C.  S.,  2510,  quoted  on  page  14. 

Bars  to  Curtesy  Claims 

C.  S.,  2524.  Husband's  living  in  adultery,  etc.,  or  divorce  a  mensa  at 
wife's  suit  a  bar.  If  a  husband  separates  from  his  wife  and  lives  in 
adultery,  or  wilfully  and  without  just  cause  abandons  his  wife  and  refuses 
to  live  with  her,  and  such  conduct  on  his  part  Is  not  condoned  by  her,  or 
if  a  divorce  from  bed  and  board  is  granted  on  the  application  of  the  wife, 
he  shall  thereby  lose  all  right  to  curtesy  in  the  real  property  of  the  wife, 
and  also  all  right  and  estate  of  whatever  character  in  and  to  her  personal 
property,  as  administrator,  or  otherwise;  and  also  any  right  and  estate 
in  the  property  of  the  wife  which  may  have  been  settled  upon  him  solely 
in  consideration  of  the  marriage  by  any  settlement  before  or  after  mar- 
riage, and  in  case  of  such  adultery  and  abandonment  or  divorce,  the  wife 
may  sell  and  convey  her  real  property  as  if  she  were  unmarried,  and  the 
husband,  if  there  has  been  no  condonation  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance, 
shall  thereafter  be  barred  of  all  claim  and  right  to  curtesy  in  such  real 
property. 

See  also  C.  S.,  2519,  quoted  above. 

"The  real  and  personal  property  of  any  female  in  this  state  .  .  .  may 
be  devised  and  bequeathed  ...  by  her  as  if  she  were  unmarried."  Article 
X,  section  6,  Constitution  of  North  Carolina. 

"If  the  married  woman  has  the  power  to  devise,  and  fails  to  exercise 
it,  her  husband  will  be  entitled  to  curtesy;  but  where  she  disposes  of  her 
separate  property  by  will,  as  she  has  the  right  to  do  unless  restrained, 
the  husband's  right  to  curtesy  is  lost."  Walker,  J.,  in  Freeman  v.  Lide,  17'j 
N.   C,  434,  441. 

The  four  requisites  to  an  estate  by  curtesy  are  "marriage,  seizin  of 
wife,  birth  of  issue  capable  of  inheriting,  and  death  of  wife."  Allen,  J.,  in 
Fleming  v.  Sexton,  172  N.  C,  250,  252.  Without  birth  of  issue  alive,  estate 
by  curtesy  is  defeated. 

HUSBAND'S  DISTRIBUTIVE   SHARE   IN  WIFE'S 
PERSONALTY 

C.  S.,  137.  Order  of  distribution.  The  surplus  of  the  estate,  in  case  of 
intestacy,  shall  be  distributed  in  the  following  manner,  except  as  herein- 
after provided: 

8.  If  a  married  woman  die  intestate  leaving  one  child  and  a  husband, 
the  estate  shall  be  equally  distributed  between  the  child  and  husband;  if 
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she  leave  more  than  one  child  and  a  husband,  the  estate  shall  be  distributed 
in  equal  portions  and  the  husband  shall  receive  a  child's  part. 

See  also  C.  S.,  2522,  page  23. 

See  quotation  from  Jones  v.  Gerock,  59  N.  C,  190,  193,  page  26,  as 
to  following  rule  of  state  of  domicile  in  distributing  personalty. 

HUSBAND  INHERITS  IF  NO  OTHER  HEIR  TO  WIFE 

C.  S.,  1654.  Rules  of  descent.  When  any  person  dies  seized  of  any 
inheritance,  or  of  any  right  thereto,  or  entitled  to  any  interest  therein, 
not  having  devised  the  same,  it  shall  descend  under  the  following  rules: 

Rule  8.  "When  any  person  dies  intestate  leaving  none  who  can  claim  as 
heir  to  (such  deceased  person,  but  leaving  surviving  a  widow  or  husband, 
such  widow  or  husband)4  shall  be  deemed  his  heir  and  as  such  inherit  his 
estate." 

DOWER 

"Dower  is  the  life  estate  to  which  every  married  woman  is  entitled 
upon  the  death  of  her  husband  intestate,  or  in  case  she  shall  dissent  from 
his  will,  to  one-third  in  value  of  all  the  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments, 
both  legal  and  equitable,  of  which  her  husband  was  beneficially  seized  in 
law  or  in  fact  at  any  time  during  coverture  in  which  the  issue,  had  she 
any,  would  have  inherited  as  heir  to  her  husband:  and  this  right  is  not 
subject  to  the  claims  of  his  creditors."  Stacy,  C.  J.,  in  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Company  v.  Walston,  187  N.  C,  817. 

"Dower,  in  fact  and  in  law,  is  neither  a  vested  right  in  the  wife,  nor 
is  the  husband  or  the  wife  beyond  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  change 
it  at  will.  It  is  simply  the  provision  which  the  law  makes  for  the  support 
of  the  widow,  out  of  the  husband's  estate  after  his  death,  and  is  controlled 
like  all  the  other  laws  of  descent  and  distribution,  by  the  statute  in  force 
at  the  time  of  his  death."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Corp.  Com.  v.  Dunn,  174  N.  C, 
679. 

C.  S.,  4099.  Who  entitled  to  dower.  Widows  shall  be  endowed  as  at 
common  law  as  in  this  chapter  defined:  Provided,  if  any  married  woman 
shall  commit  adultery,  and  shall  not  be  living  with  her  husband  at  his 
death,  or  shall  be  convicted  of  the  felonious  slaying  of  her  husband,  or 
being  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  felonious  slaying  of  her  husband, 
she  shall  thereby  lose  all  right  to  dower  in  the  lands  and  tenements  of  her 
husband;  and  any  such  adultery  or  conviction  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
any  action  or  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  dower. 

C.  S.,  4100.  In  what  property  widow  entitled  to  dower.  Subject  to  the 
provision  in  the  preceding  section,  every  married  woman,  upon  the  death 
of  her  husband  intestate,  or  in  case  she  shall  dissent  from  his  will,  shall  be 


'Phrase  in  parenthesis  from  Public  Laws  1925,  chapter  7. 
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entitled  to  an  estate  for  her  life  in  one-third  in  value  of  all  the  lands, 
tenements  and  hereditaments  whereof  her  husband  was  seized  and  possessed 
at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  in  which  third  part  shall  be  included 
the  dwelling-house  in  which  her  husband  usually  resided,  together  with 
offices,  outhouses,  buildings  and  improvements  thereunto  belonging  or  ap- 
pertaining; she  shall  in  like  manner  be  entitled  to  such  an  estate  in  all 
legal  rights  of  redemption  and  equities  of  redemption  or  other  equitable 
estates  in  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  whereof  her  husband  was 
seized  in  fee  at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  subject  to  all  valid  encum- 
brances existing  before  the  coverture  or  made  during  it  with  her  free 
consent  lawfully  appearing  thereto.  The  jury  summoned  for  the  purpose 
of  assigning  dower  to  a  widow  shall  not  be  restricted  to  assign  the  same 
in  every  separate  and  distinct  tract  of  land,  but  may  allot  her  dower  in 
one  or  more  tracts,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  heirs  as 
well  as  to  the  right  of  the  widow.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  so  as 
to  compel  the  jury  selected  to  allow  dower  to  allot  the  dwelling-house 
in  which  the  husband  usually  resided,  when  the  widow  shall  request  that 
the  same  be  allotted  in  other  property. 

Full  Dower  Right  in  Lands  Partially  Paid  For 

"A  widow  entitled  to  dower  right  in  land  purchased  by  her  deceased  hus- 
band but  not  fully  paid  for  at  his  death,  which  may  be  asserted  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  She  can  have  her  dower  laid  off  in  the  land,  the  remaining  two 
thirds  may  then  be  sold  to  pay  the  balance  due  of  the  purchase  money.  If 
the  proceeds  of  sale  are  not  sufficient  then  the  remainder  in  fee  after  the 
dower  must  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  bal- 
ance still  remain  due  on  said  debt,  then  and  then  only  can  the  dower  itself 
be  subjected  thereto."  Headnote  in  Overton  v.  Hinton,  123  N.  C,  1. 

Dower  Right  in  Spite  of  Antenuptial  Contract  to  Defeat  Same 

"A  conveyance  of  lands  made  by  a  man  in  contemplation  of  marriage 
with  the  view  of  defeating  his  intended  wife  of  her  dower  in  those  lands, 
is  void,  as  against  the  widow  .  .  ."  Headnote  in  Littleton  v.  Littleton,  18 
N.  C,  327. 

Dower  Right  in  Spite  of  Failure  to  Register  Deed 

"The  widow  of  a  man  who  died  without  having  his  title  deeds  regis- 
tered was  entitled  to  dower  because  the  husband  had  an  incomplete  legal 
title.  If  the  deed  was  afterwards  registered,  the  dower  was  assignable 
at  law.  If  it  was  destroyed,  equity  gave  relief,  not  upon  the  idea  of  a 
mere  equitable  estate,  but  upon  the  ground  that  in  that  court  the  party 
was  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  legal  title  which  had  been  lost  by 
spoliation,  under  the  maxim,  'That  will  be  considered  as  dower  which 
ought  to  have  been  dower,  so  as  to  prevent  one  from  taking  advantage  of 
his  own  wrong.'  "  Pearson,  J.,  in  Tyson  v.  Harrington,  41  N.  C,  329,  332. 
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Dower  in  Last  Residence  of  Deceased  Husband 

"The  dower  of  a  widow  shall  embrace  the  residence  last  usually  occu- 
pied by  the  deceased  husband  and  if  the  value  thereof  is  as  much  as  one 
third  of  the  realty  of  which  the  husband  died  seized,  the  widow  has  no 
interest  in  the  balance  of  the  estate."  Headnote  in  Howell  v.  Parker,  13(5 
N.  C,  373. 

Dower  Where  Husband  Tenant  in  Common 

"The  widow  of  a  deceased  owner  of  lands  held  by  him  in  common  with 
others  may  have  her  dower  interest  therein  set  apart  to  her  before  division 
of  the  lands  among  the  heirs  at  law."  Headnote  in  Dudley  v.  Tyson,  107 
N.  C,  67. 

Dower  Right  in  Realty  Sold  for  Payment  of  Husband's  Debts 

C.  S.,  74.  Sale  of  realty  ordered,  if  personalty  insufficient  for  debts. 
When  the  personal  estate  of  a  decedent  is  insufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts, 
including  the  charges  of  administration,  the  executor,  administrator  or 
collector  may,  at  any  time  after  the  grant  of  letters,  apply  to  the  superior 
court  of  the  county  where  the  land  or  some  part  thereof  is  situated,  by 
petition,  to  sell  the  real  property  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  such 
decedent.  When  there  is  dower  or  right  of  dower  in  the  land  petitioned 
to  be  sold  as  aforesaid,  the  person  entitled  thereto  shall  be  made  a  party 
to  said  proceeding,  and  on  a  decree  of  sale,  the  interest  of  one-third  of  the 
proceeds  shall  be  secured  and  paid  to  her  annually:  or  in  lieu  of  such 
annual  interest,  at  her  election,  the  value  of  her  annuity  of  six  per  cent, 
on  such  third,  during  her  probable  life  or  expectancy,  shall  be  ascertained 
and  paid  to  her  absolutely  out  of  the  proceeds:  Provided,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  widow  from  claiming 
her  dower  by  metes  and  bounds  in  her  husband's  land. 

Assignment  of   Dower 

C.  S.,  4104.  By  agreement  between  widow  and  heir.  If  the  personal 
property  of  a  decedent  be  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts  and  charges  of  ad- 
ministration, the  heir  or  devisee  with  the  widow  may,  by  deed,  agree  to  an 
assignment  of  her  dower. 

C.  S.,  4105.  Petition  filed  in  superior  court.  If  no  such  agreement  be 
made,  the  widow  may  apply  for  assignment  of  dower  by  petition  in  the 
superior  court,  and,  if  she  fail  to  make  such  application  within  three 
months  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  any  heir  or  devisee  may  file  a 
petition  reciting  the  facts  that  the  widow  is  entitled  to  dower  on  certain 
lands  and  has  not  applied  for  it,  and  demand  that  her  dower  be  assigned 
to  her.  In  all  cases  the  widow  and  all  heirs  and  devisees  and  persons  in 
possession  of,  or  claiming  estates  in,  the  lands  shall  be  made  parties,  and 
the  court  shall  hear  and  pass  upon  the  petition  in  like  manner  as  in  other 
cases  of  special  proceedings. 
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"The  widow's  claim  of  dower  in  the  lands  of  her  deceased  husband 
while  paramount  to  that  of  the  heir,  is  not  an  estate,  but  a  right  until 
allotment,  continuing  from  the  death  of  her  husband;  and  from  that  time 
she  is  entitled  to  damages,  measured  by  the  rental  value,  for  the  time  she 
has  been  kept  out  of  possession  and  in  case  of  sale  of  lands  to  make  assets 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  interest  on  her  proportionate  part  from 
the  sale  until  the  payment,  charging  her  interest,  in  return,  for  such  sums 
as  she  may  be  indebted  to  the  estate."  Headnote  in  In  re  Gorham,  177 
N.  C,  273. 

"Coverture  is  not  now  a  defense  in  bar  of  the  running  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  ...  As  a  disability  it  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  statute 
and  no  longer  exists  as  a  bar  to  any  statute  of  limitations."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in 
In  re  Will  of  Witherington,  186  N.  C,  152,  154. 

C.  S.,  4106.  Dower  assigned  by  jurors,  summoned  by  sheriff.  If  dower 
be  adjudged,  it  shall  be  assigned  by  a  jury  of  three  persons  qualified  to 
act  as  jurors,  unless  one  of  the  parties  demand  a  greater  number,  not 
exceeding  twelve,  who  shall  be  summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  meet  on  the 
premises  or  some  part  thereof,  and  being  duly  sworn  by  the  sheriff  or 
other  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  shall  proceed  to  allot  and 
set  apart  to  the  widow  her  dower  in  said  premises  according  to  law  and 
make  report  of  their  proceedings  under  their  hands  within  five  days  to  the 
clerk  of  the   superior  court. 

When  the  husband  dies  seized  and  possessed  of  lands  in  any  other 
county  than  that  in  which  dower  is  to  be  assigned,  the  clerk  of  the 
superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  dower  is  to  be  assigned  shall,  upon 
application  of  the  widow  entitled  to  dower,  issue  a  commission  to  the 
sheriff  of  such  other  county  requiring  him  to  summons  three  or  more 
persons,  as  may  be  asked  in  said  application,  qualified  to  act  as  jurors,  to 
go  upon  the  lands  of  said  husband  in  the  county  of  said  sheriff  and  assess 
the  value  of  the  same  after  being  duly  sworn  by  the  sheriff  for  that 
purpose,  and  report  their  assessment  under  their  hands  and  seals  through 
the  sheriff,  who  shall  countersign  the  same  as  their  report  to  the  clerk 
issuing  said  commission;  and  said  report  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  sum- 
moned to  assign  the  dower  shall  be  considered  by  them  a  true  valuation 
of  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  report,  and  said  last-mentioned  jury  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  met  on  the  lands  thus  assessed  and  shall  assign  the 
dower  accordingly. 

"Dower  must  be  allotted  in  a  single  action  brought  in  the  county  in 
which  deceased  last  usually  resided."  Headnote  in  Howell  v.  Parker,  136 
N.  C,  373. 

Widow's  dower  must  be  assigned;  "she  cannot  enter  and  accept  what 
part  she  pleases  without  assignment."  Williamson  v.  Cox,  3  N.  C,  5. 

"The  dower  of  a  widow  shall  embrace  the  residence  last  usually  occupied 
by  the  deceased  husband,  and  if  the  value  thereof  is  as  much  as  one  third 
of  the  realty  of  which  the  husband  died  seized,  the  widow  has  no  interest  in 
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the  balance  of  the  estate."  Headnote  in  Howell  v.  Parker,  136  N.  C,  373. 
But  where  the  husband's  estate  "consists  solely  of  the  dwelling-house,  it  fol- 
lows that  only  a  third  in  value  of  that  can  be  alloted."  J.  Brown  in  Caudle 
v.  Caudle,  176  N.  C,  537,  538.  "But  it  is  not  improper  for  us  to  say  that  we 
do  not  see  why  a  portion  of  the  house,  containing  rooms  of  sufficient  valus, 
may  not  be  set  apart  as  an  allotment  of  dower."  Smith,  C.  J.,  in  Campbell 
v.  White,  95  N.  C,  491,  494. 

"In  construing  this  statute  our  Court  has  held: 

1.  That  the  entire  dower  must  be  allotted  in  a  single  action. 

2.  That  the  dwelling-house  in  which  the  husband  last  usually  resided, 
if  the  right  of  dower  attaches  thereto,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the  dower  in- 
terest will  cover,  shall  be   included  in   the   allotment. 

3.  That  subject  to  this  direction  as  to  the  dwelling  house,  the  jury, 
according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  statute,  is  not  required  to  allot  the 
dower  in  each  and  every  tract,  but  may  assign  the  entire  dower  in  one 
or  more  of  the  tracts  having  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  parties  concerned."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Harrington  v.  Harrington,  142  N.  C  . 
517,  520. 

"While  the  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been  directly  presented  in 
this  state,  the  better  considered  authorities  elsewhere  have  established  the 
principle  that  where  the  husband  has  sold  and  conveyed  portions  of  his 
land  for  valuable  consideration  without  joinder  of  the  wife,  but  retained 
lands,  which  descend  to  his  heirs,  of  a  kind  and  quantity  which  permit  that 
dower  to  be  assigned  out  of  the  lands  descended  and  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  the  purchasers  have  a  right  to  require  that  dower 
be  allotted  out  of  lands  descended,  and  the  lands  which  they  have  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  be  relieved  of  the  widow's  claim."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Harring- 
ton  v.   Harrington,   142   N.   C,  517,   520-21. 

C.  S.,  4107.  Notice  to  parties  of  meeting  of  jury.  The  parties  to  such 
proceeding,  or  their  attorneys,  if  within  the  county,  shall  be  notified  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  jury  appointed  to  assign  dower,  at 
least  five  days  before  the  meeting. 

Dower  Free  From  Husband's   Debts 

C.  S.,  4098.  Widow's  interest  not  liable  for  husband's  debts.  The  dower 
or  right  of  dower  of  a  widow,  and  such  lands  as  may  be  devised  to  her 
by  his  will,  if  such  lands  do  not  exceed  the  quantity  she  would  be  entitled 
to  by  right  of  dower,  although  she  has  not  dissented  from  such  will,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  debts  due  from  the  estate  of  her  hus- 
band, during  the  term  of  her  life. 

Dower  Free  From  Husband's  Conveyances  Except  for  Purchase  Money 

C.  S.,  4101.  Dower  not  affected  by  conveyances  of  husband;  exception. 
No  alienation  of  the  husband  alone,  with  or  without  convenant  of  war- 
ranty, shall  have  any  other  or  further  effect  than  to  pass  his  interest  in 
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such  estate,  subject  to  the  dower  right  of  his  wife;  Provided,  that  a  mort- 
gage or  trust  deed  by  the  husband  to  secure  the  purchase  money,  or  any 
part  thereof,  of  land  bought  by  him,  shall,  without  the  wife  executing  the 
deed,  be  effectual  to  pass  the  whole  interest  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the   said   deed. 

Nature  of  Dower  Right 

"[Husband]  may  devise  [wife]  a  part  of  his  property  in  lieu  of  dower, 
but  this  is  not  dower  and  she  does  not  take  as  his  widow,  but  as  his  devisee. 
But  she  may  have  dower  when  he  dies  testate  instead  of  intestate,  as  when 
he  makes  a  will  and  ignores  her  entirely.  She  takes  not  under  the  will 
because  she  was  left  out  in  the  disposition  of  her  husband's  property  and 
she  takes  not  her  dower  under  any  intestate  law  because  there  is  no 
intestacy  ....  He  [intestate]  could  not  have  devised  her  dower  .... 
It  [dower]  is  as  separate  and  distinct  from  his  estate  as  if  he  had  never 
owned  the  land  itself  from  which  it  is  allotted."  Walker,  J.,  dissenting  in 
Com.  v.  Dunn,  174  N.  C,  679,  689-690. 

Bars  to  Dower  Right 

C.  S.,  2522.  Divorce  a  vinculo  and  felonious  slaying  a  bar.  When  a 
marriage  is  dissolved  a  vinculo,  the  parties  respectively,  or  when  either 
party  is  convicted  of  the  felonious  slaying  of  the  other  or  of  being 
accessory  before  the  fact  of  such  felonious  slaying,  the  party  so  convicted, 
shall  thereby  lose  all  his  or  her  right  to  an  estate  by  the  curtesy,  or  dower, 
and  all  right  to  any  year's  provision  or  distributive  share  in  the  personal 
property  of  the  other,  and  all  right  to  administer  on  the  estate  of  the 
other,  and  every  right  and  estate  in  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  the 
other  party,  which  by  settlement  before  or  after  marriage  was  settled  upon 
such  party  in  consideration  of  the  marriage  only. 

C.  S.,  2523.  Wife's  elopement  or  divorce  a  mensa  ait  husband's  suit  a  bar. 
If  a  married  woman  elopes  with  an  adulterer,  or  willfully  and  without  just 
cause  abandons  her  husband  and  refuses  to  live  with  him,  and  is  not  living 
with  her  husband  at  his  death,  or  if  a  divorce  from  bed  and  board  is 
granted  on  the  application  of  the  husband,  she  shall  thereby  lose  all  right 
to  dower  in  the  lands  and  tenements  of  her  husband,  and  also  all  right  to 
a  year's  provision,  and  to  a  distributive  share  from  the  personal  property 
of  her  husband,  and  all  right  to  administration  on  his  estate,  and  also  all 
right  and  estate  in  the  property  of  her  husband,  settled  upon  her  upon  the 
sole  consideration  of  the  marriage,  before  or  after  marriage;  and  such 
elopement  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  action,  or  proceeding,  for  the 
recovery  of  such  rights  and  estates;  and  in  case  of  such  elopement,  aban- 
donment, or  divorce,  the  husband  may  sell  and  convey  his  real  estate  as  if 
he  were  unmarried,  and  the  wife  shall  thereafter  be  barred  of  all  claim 
and  right  of  dower  therein. 

C.  S.,  4102.  Dower  conveyed  by  wife's  joinder  in  deed.  The  right  to 
dower  under  this  chapter  shall  pass  and  be  effectual  against  any  widow 
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or  person  claiming  under  her  upon  the  wife  joining  with  her  husband  in 
the  deed  of  conveyance  and  being  privately  examined  as  to  her  consenf 
thereto  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

"It  [dower]  may  be  defeated  by  divorce  or  by  felonious  slaying  of  the 
husband  by  the  wife  .  .  .  .;  by  elopement  or  abandonment  .  .  .  .;  by  dissent 
of  widow  ....  The  dower  of  an  insane  wife  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
husband  alone  .  .  .;  and  dower  may  be  defeated  by  mortgage  of  the  hus- 
band alone  when  for  part  of  purchase  money."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Corp.  Com. 
v.  Dunn,  174  N.  C,  679,  683. 

"An  agreement  between  parties  previously  to,  and  in  contemplation  of, 
marriage,  that  neither,  after  the  death  of  one  of  them  shall  claim  any- 
thing that  had  belonged  to  the  other  before  marriage,  was  held  sufficient 
in  equity  to  exclude  the  widow  from  dower,  a  year's  provision  and  a  dis- 
tributive share."  Headnote  in  Cauley  v.  Lawson,  58  N.  C,  132. 

"An  executory  agreement  made  between  persons  competent  to  contract, 
in  contemplation  of  marriage  wherein  it  is  stipulated  by  the  wife,  that 
she  shall  take  an  equal  share  with  the  heirs  at  law  and  distributees  of 
the  husband  'in  lieu  of  dower  and  any  other  provision  made  and  provided 
by  law  for  widows  of  deceased  persons',  will  be  enforced  by  the  courts  in 
the  exercise  of  their  equitable  jurisdiction."  Headnote  in  Brooks  v.  Austin, 
95  N.  C,  474. 

"At  common  law,  to  entitle  her  to  dower,  plaintiff  [widow]  must  show 
seizin  of  her  husband  during  coverture.  The  unrecorded  deed  is  good 
against  him.  By  force  of  it  he  is  parted  with  his  right  to  possession,  his 
seizin  in  law."  Brown,  J.,  in  Haire  v.  Haire,  141  N.  C,  88,  90. 

"Where  a  man  executed  and  delivered  a  deed  to  a  tract  of  land  prior 
to  his  marriage  and  remained  on  the  land  up  to  his  death,  and  the  deed 
was  not  recorded  until  after  his  death  his  widow  is  not  entitled  to  dower." 
Headnote  in  Haire  v.  Haire,  141   N.  C,  88. 

"A  conveyed,  by  deed  of  trust,  his  real  estate  to  trustees  to  satisfy 
creditors,  and  continuing  in  possession,  died.  His  widow  is  not  entitled 
to  dower  therein."  Headnote  in  Taylor  v.  Parsley,  10  N.  C,  125. 

Mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  for  purchase  money  a  bar.  See  C.  S.,  4101, 
quoted  page  22.  See  also  C.  S.,  4099,  page  18. 

Partnership  Debts  as  to  Partnership  Realty 

"The  partnership  being  insolvent,  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  part- 
nership will  be  considered  personalty  for  the  payment  of  debts.  And  this 
being  so,  the  widow  [of  a  deceased  partner]  cannot  have  doweT  assigned  to 
her  out  of  the  same.  Nor  could  she  have  it  taken  into  consideration  in 
estimating  her  dower  so  as  to  increase  the  same.  It  is  in  legal  contempla- 
tion personalty.  All  the  property  of  the  said  [deceased  partner]  being 
liable  for  the  partnership  debts,  subject  to  the  rightful  dower  of  his 
widow,  she  cannot  have  its  value  greatly  diminished  by  having  her  dower 
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erroneously  increased.  While  this  defendant  [widow  of  deceased  partner] 
has  an  equity  to  have  her  dower  relieved  from  encumbrances  out  of  the 
individual  estate  of  her  husband  she  has  no  right  to  have  this  done  out  of 
the  firm  assets,  as  these  are  first  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  firm 
debts."  Furches,  J.,  in  Sparger  v.  Moore,  117  N.  C,  450,  452. 

C.  S.,  4103  (b).  Renouncement  of  dower.  All  married  women  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  have  the  same  privilege  to  renounce  their 
dower  rights  as  are  now  conferred  upon  married  women  twenty-one  years 
old  and  over. 

Widow's  Choice  of  Provision  in  Will  or  Dower 

C.  S.,  4096.  Time  and  manner  of  dissent.  Every  widow  may  dissent 
from  her  husband's  will  before  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
county  in  which  such  will  is  proved,  at  any  time  within  six  months  after 
the  probate.  The  dissent  may  be  in  person,  or  by  attorney  authorized  in 
writing,  executed  by  the  widow  and  attested  by  at  least  one  witness  and 
duly  proved.  The  dissent,  whether  in  person  or  by  attorney,  shall  be  filed 
as  a  record  of  court.  If  the  widow  be  an  infant  or  insane,  she  may  dissent 
by  her  guardian. 

See  also  C.  S.,  4099  and  4100,  page  18. 

"The  widow  is  entitled  to  provision  from  both  personal  and  real  estate 
of  her  husband,  and  where  she  is  provided  for  with  one  in  the  will  she  may 
obtain  the  other  by  dissenting  from  the  will.  Craven  v.  Craven,  17  N.  C, 
338.  Widow  is  entitled  to  dower  without  dissenting  when  no  provision  is 
made  for  her  in  the  will,  but  where  provision  made  she  must  dissent  in  s'x 
months.  Redmond  v.  Coffin,  17  N.  C,  437." — Annotations  under  C.  S., 
4096,  in  Consolidated  Statutes,  Vol.  I,  p.  1676. 

"The  statute  allows  six  months  from  probate  within  which  a  widow 
may  make  an  election  to  take  under  the  will  or  against  it,  under  the  law, 
and  this  period  is  given  in  order  that  she  may  fully  learn  the  condition  of 
the  estate  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  under  the  provisions  made  for 
her,  as  compared  with  those  accruing,  as  in  case  of  an  intestacy  and  thus 
to  considerately  and  intelligently  exercise  her  right  to  dissent."  Smith, 
C.  J.,  in  Yorkly  v.  Stinson,  97  N.  C,  236,  239-40. 

"Our  statute  allows  a  widow  six  months  from  the  probate  of  the  will  of 
her  husband  within  which  to  dissent.  Clearly  that  time  is  allowed  by  the 
law  to  enable  the  widow  to  make  an  examination  into  the  value  of  the 
estate,  the  debts  and  liabilities,  and  for  her  to  come  to  an  intelligent 
conclusion  as  to  the  course  she  should  pursue  under  all  the  circumstances 
that  surround  her."  Montgomery,  J.,  in  Richardson  v.  Justice,  125  N.  C, 
409,  411-412.  Where  widow  is  in  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the  estate 
she  will  not  be  "precluded  from  the  exercise  of  this  legal  right  by  any 
agreement,  even  under  seal,  which  she  may  be  induced  by  the  executor  to 
sign."  Headnote  in  Richardson  v.  Justice,  125  N.  C,  409. 
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"Where  a  widow  agrees  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  a  will,  and  in 
consequence  thereof  the  executor  proceeds  to  pay  legacies  and  assume  obli- 
gations which  would  cause  loss  to  him  if  widow  were  to  dissent,  she  will 
be  estopped  by  her  agreement,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  dissent;  but 
where  in  such  case  she  offers  to  put  the  estate  in  statu  quo,  and  the  execu- 
tor has  not  acted  under  her  agreement  so  as  to  cause  him  any  loss  what- 
ever she   is   not   estopped. 

"Where  the  widow  is  appointed  executrix  and  proves  the  will  and 
qualifies,  she  cannot  afterwards  renounce  and  dissent,  but  must  carry  out 
the  will  in  all  its  provisions."  Headnote  in  Yorkly  v.  Stinson,  97  N.  C,  236. 
But  "a  widow  named  in  her  husband's  will  as  executrix  with  other  execu- 
tors, who  has  qualified,  but  received  no  benefits  made  under  the  provisions 
of  the  will,  and  who  has  acted  under  the  advice  of  her  son-in-law,  an 
attorney,  and  with  the  assurance  of  the  beneficiaries  competent  to  make 
them,  that  she  would  be  further  provided  for  than  the  will  directs,  and 
by  her  co-executors  that  they  would  use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure 
a  more  adequate  provision  for  her,  is  not  barred  of  her  right  to  dissent 
from  the  will  within  six  months  from  the  time  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  this  further  provision  could  not  be  made."  Headnote  in  In  re  Will 
of  A.  A.  Shuford,  164  N.  C,  132. 

Dower  of  Non-Resident  Widow  in  North  Carolina  Realty 

In  the  case  of  a  non-resident  widow,  dissenting  from  the  will  of  her 
husband  who  owned  land  in  this  state  the  Court  stated  that:  "The  personal 
estate  which  was  in  this  State  at  the  death  of  the  testator  ....  must 
be  administered  by  executors  who  are  qualified  by,  and  act  under,  the 
orders  and  control  of  the  Courts  of  this  State,  according  to  the  law  of  this 
State,  but  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  legacies  and  distributive  shares, 
from  comity  our  Courts  adopt  the  law  of  the  domicil  .... 

"In  respect  to  real  estate  situate  in  this  state,  we  do  not,  from  comity, 
adopt  the  law  of  domicil  but  apply  our  own  laws  as  to  the  mode  of 
descent,  transfer,  devolution  and  all  other  particulars."  Pearson,  C.  J.,  in 
Jones  v.  Gerock,  59  N.  C,  190,  193.  Reasoning  on  the  above,  the  Court 
held  that,  where  one  "residing  in  another  state,  made  a  will  which  was 
not  satisfactory  to  his  widow,  who  duly  entered  her  dissent  on  its  being 
offered  for  probate  in  that  state,  and  also  entered  her  dissent  when  it  was 
offered  in  probate  in  this  state,  she  is  entitled  to  dower  and  a  distributive 
share  of  property  lying  in  this  state.  It  was  further  held  that  a  decree  for 
dower  in  another  state  would  be  considered  as  confined  to  the  lands  situate 
in  such  other  state,  and  as  not  embracing  lands  situated  in  this  state." 
Headnote  in  Jones  v.  Gerock,  59  N.  C,  190. 

Rights  of  Dissenting  Widow 

C.  S.,  4097.  Effect  of  dissent.  Upon  such  dissent,  the  widow  shall  have 
the  same  rights  and  estates  in  the  real  and  personal  property  of  her  hus- 
band as  if  he  had  died  intestate. 
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"The  estate  referred  to  is  dower;  the  rights  referred  to  are  the  year's 
support  and  child's  part  as  a  distributee."  Brown,  J.,  in  Drewry  v.  Bank, 
173  N.  C,  664,  667. 

"In  ascertaining  the  widow's  share  who  dissents,  there  is  no  will  as  to 
her,  but  the  husband  dies  intestate;  and  of  course  all  his  personal  estate 
whether  consisting  of  advancements  theretofore  made  to  children,  or  lega- 
cies to  grandchildren  or  strangers,  is  to  be  brought  together  and  her  share 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  it  pursuant  to  the  statute  of  distributions."  Bynum, 
J.,  in  Arrington  v.  Dortch,  77  N.  C,  367,  370. 

Widow's  Right  to  Attack  Validity  of  Will 

C.  S.,  4158.  When  and  by  whom  caveat  filed.  At  time  of  application  for 
probate  of  any  will,  and  the  probate  thereof  in  common  form,  or  at  any 
time  within  seven  years  thereafter,  any  person  entitled  under  such  will, 
or  interested  in  the  estate,  may  appear  in  person  or  by  attorney  before  the 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  and  enter  a  caveat  to  the  probate  of  such  will: 
Provided,  that  if  any  person  entitled  to  file  caveat  be  within  the  age  of 
21  years,  or  a  married  woman,  (where  the  caveat  is  filed  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  January,  1926) 5  or  insane,  or  imprisoned,  then  such  person  may 
file  a  caveat  within  three  years  after  the  removal  of  such  disability. 

Since  the  enactment  of  later  statutes  emancipating  a  feme  covert  from 
her  liabilities  the  provisions  of  this  section  apply  equally  to  her.  In  re 
Will   of   Weatherington,   186    N.    C,    152. 

"The  fact  that  widow  enters  a  caveat  to  a  will  and  contests  its  validity 
does  not  prevent  her  from  accepting  any  benefit  given  her  by  will  if  its 
validity  is  established  or  from  entering  her  dissent  thereto  in  the  proper 
time."  Headnote  in  Yorkly  v.  Stinson,  97  N.  C,  236. 

Exemption  of  Widows  from  Inheritance  Tax 

Under  C.  S.,  7772,  the  widow  was  allowed  an  exemption  of  $10,000  from 
inheritance   tax. 

"The  Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  tax  it  [dower]  .  .  .  .,  subject  to  an 
exemption  of  $10,000."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Corp.  Com.  v.  Dunn,  174  N.  C, 
679,  685. 

Is  this  exemption  still  in  force,  or  has  it  been  changed  by  subsequent 
revenue  acts? 

WIFE'S  RIGHTS  IN  HOME  SITE,  HOUSEHOLD  AND 
KITCHEN  FURNITURE 

Article  X,  sec.  5.  Constitution  of  North  Carolina.  Benefit  of  widow. 
If  the  owner  of  a  homestead  die,  leaving  a  widow  but  no  children,  the 
same  shall  be  exempt  from  the  debts  of  her  husband,  and  the  rents  and 
profits  thereof  shall  inure  to  her  benefit  during  her  widowhood,  unless 
she  be  the  owner  of  a  homestead  in  her  own  right. 


6Phrase  in  parenthesis  added  from  Laws  of   1925,   chapter  81. 
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Article  X.,  sec.  8.  Constitution  of  North  Carolina.  How  deed  for  home- 
stead may  be  made.  Nothing  contained  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  this 
article  shall  operate  to  prevent  the  owner  of  a  homestead  from  disposing 
of  the  same  by  deed;  but  no  deed  made  by  the  owner  of  a  homestead  shall 
be  valid  without  the  voluntary  signature  and  assent  of  his  wife,  signified  on 
her  private  examination  according  to  law. 

C.  S.,  4103.  Conveyance  of  home  site  without  wife's  signature.  No  deed 
or  other  conveyance,  except  to  secure  purchase  money,  made  by  the  owner 
of  a  home  site,  which  shall  include  the  residence  and  other  buildings  togeth- 
er with  the  particular  lot  or  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  residence  is 
situate,  whether  actually  occupied  by  said  owner  or  not,  shall  be  valid  to 
pass  possession  or  title  during  the  lifetime  of  the  wife  without  the  volun- 
tary signature  and  assent  of  his  wife,  signified  on  her  private  examination 
according  to  law:  Provided,  the  wife  does  not  commit  adultery,  or  has 
not  and  does  not  abandon  the  husband  and  live  separate  and  apart  from 
him. 

The  meaning  of  this  statute  "is  by  no  means  clear.  The  value  of  'home 
site'  is  not  fixed  by  the  statute.  It  is  not  certain  as  to  whether  it  is  intend- 
ed to  be  in  addition  to,  or  included  within,  the  homestead  right.  Nothing 
is  said  as  to  whether  it  is  superior  to  the  right  of  heirs  or  the  claims  of 
creditors.  It  has  been  suggested  that  that  statute  may  apply  and  probably 
was  intended  to  apply,  only  as  against  those  claiming  under  a  deed  from 
the  husband  without  his  wife's  proper  joinder.  We  leave  its  interpretation 
for  future  consideration."  Stacy,  C.  J.,  in  Southern  State  Bank  v.  Sumner, 
188  N.  C,  687,  688. 

This  statute  has  been  repealed  to  extent  with  which  it  conflicts  with: 

C.  S.,  4103.  (a).  Conveyance  without  joinder  of  wife;  certificate  of 
lunacy.  Every  man  whose  wife  is  a  lunatic  or  insane  may  bargain,  sell, 
lease,  mortgage,  transfer  and  convey  any  of  his  real  estate  by  deed,  mort- 
gage deed,  deed  of  trust,  or  lease,  without  the  signature  or  private  exami- 
nation of  his  wife:  Provided,  that  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  wife  was  adjudged  a  lunatic  or  declared  insane,  or  the 
superintendent  of  an  insane  institution  of  the  state,  or  any  other  state, 
shall  certify  under  his  hand  and  seal  that  she  has  been  adjudged  a  lunatic 
or  declared  insane,  and  that  her  sanity  has  not  been  declared  restored  as 
is  provided  by  law,  and  this  certificate  must  be  attached  to  the  husband's 
deed,  mortgage  deed,  deed  of  trust,  or  lease.  Such  deed,  mortgage  deed, 
deed  of  trust,  or  lease  executed,  probated  and  registered  in  accordance 
with  law  shall  convey  all  the  estate  and  interest  as  therein  intended  of  the 
grantor  in  the  land  conveyed,  free  and  exempt  from  the  dower  rights  and 
all  other  interests  of  his  wife:  Provided,  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
the  homestead  of  the  husband  which  has  been  actually  allotted. 

C.  S.,  2577.  Mortgage  of  household  and  kitchen  furniture.  All  convey- 
ances of  household  and  kitchen  furniture  by  a  married  man,  made  to  secure 
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the  payment  of  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  are  void,  unless  the  wife 
joins  therein  and  her  privy  examination  is  taken  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law  in  conveyances  of  real  estate. 

"The  statutory  terms  should  be  held  to  include  property  dedicated  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  home  which  is  adequate  and  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  having  due  regard  to  the  owner's  means  and  station  in 
life,  and  so  defined,  it  is  usually  held  to  extend  to  a  piano."  Stacy,  C.  J  , 
in  Thomas  v.  Sanderlin,  173  N.  C,  329,  334. 

"The  act  could  not  apply  to  those  methods  of  conveyance  of  personal 
property  by  sale  and  delivery  where  no  writing  was  used,  for  then  the 
privy  examination  of  the  wife  would  have  been  impracticable.  Nor  to  the 
sale  by  the  husband  of  the  personal  property  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
owner,  because  in  this  instance  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  wife  should 
join.  But  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  conveyance  by  chattel  mortgage, 
or  in  any  other  way  by  which  a  lien  could  be  fixed  thereon,  of  the  property 
named,  as  by  deed  of  trust  or  conditional  sale,  without  a  writing  signed  by 
husband  and  wife,  and  the  privy  examination  of  the  wife,  as  in  sales  of 
real  estate;  and  this  may  be  applicable  to  such  property  whether  it  belong 
to  the  husband  or  to  the  wife."  MacRae,  J.,  in  Kelly  v.  Fleming,  113  N. 
C,   133,   139-140. 

"Laws  1891,  chapter  91,  requiring  the  private  examination  of  a  married 
woman  to  a  chattel  mortgage  on  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  does 
not  apply  to  a  note  signed  by  husband  and  wife  binding  her  separate 
personal  estate."  Headnote  in  Harvey  v.  Johnson,  133  N.  C,  353,  354. 

WIFE'S  DISTRIBUTIVE  SHARE   IN   HUSBAND'S 
PERSONALTY 

C.  S.,  137.  Order  of  distribution.  The  surplus  of  the  estate,  in  case  of 
intestacy,  shall  be  distributed  in  the  following  manner,  except  as  herein- 
after provided: 

1.  If  there  are  not  more  than  two  children,  one-third  part  to  the  widow 
of  the  intestate,  and  all  the  residue  by  equal  portions  to  and  among  the 
children  of  the  intestate  and  such  persons  as  legally  represent  such  chil- 
dren as  may  then  be  dead. 

2.  If  there  are  more  than  two  children,  then  the  widow  shall  share 
equally  with  all  the  children  and  be  entitled  to  a  child's  part. 

3.  If  there  is  no  child  nor  legal  representative  of  a  deceased  child, 
then  one-half  the  estate  shall  be  allotted  to  the  widow,  and  the  residue  be 
distributed  equally  to  every  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  intestate,  who  are  in 
equal  degree,  and  to  those  who  legally  represent  them. 

7.  If  there  is  no  child  nor  legal  representative  of  a  deceased  child  nor 
any  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  intestate,  then  the  widow,  if  there  is  one, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  personal  estate  of  such  intestate. 

See  also  C.   S.,  2522,  page   23. 
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WIDOW  INHERITS  IF  NO  OTHER  HEIR  TO  HUSBAND 

C.  S.,  1654.  Rules  of  descent.  When  any  person  dies  seized  of  any 
inheritance,  or  of  any  right  thereto,  or  entitled  to  any  interest  therein, 
not  having  devised  the  same,  it  shall  descend  under  the  following  rules: 

Rule  8.  "When  any  person  dies  intestate  leaving  none  who  can  claim 
as  heir  to  (such  deceased  person,  but  leaving  surviving  a  widow  or  hus- 
band, such  widow  or  husband)0  shall  be  deemed  his  heir  and  as  such  inherit 
his  estate." 

WIDOW'S  YEAR'S  ALLOWANCE 

C.  S.,  4108.  Who  entitled  to  allowance.  Every  widow  of  an  intestate,  or 
of  a  testator  from  whose  will  she  has  dissented,  shall  be  entitled,  besides 
her  distributive  share  in  her  husband's  personal  estate,  to  an  allowance 
therefrom,  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  family  for  one  year  after 
his  decease,  and  such  allowance  shall  be  exempt  from  any  lien,  by  judg- 
ment or  execution,  acquired  against  the  property  of  her  husband:  Pro- 
vided, if  any  married  woman  shall  commit  adultery,  and  shall  not  be  living 
with  her  husband  at  his  death,  or  shall  be  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  or  of  being  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, she  shall  thereby  lose  all  right  to  a  year's  provision,  and  to  a  dis- 
tributive share  from  the  personal  property  of  her  husband,  and  such 
adultery  or  conviction  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  action  or  proceeding 
for  the  recovery  of  such  rights  and  estates. 

See  also  C.  S.,  2522  and  2523,  page  23. 

The  statute  "allows  a  year's  support  only  to  the  'widow  of  an  intestate, 
or  of  a  testator  from  whose  will  she  has  dissented.'  .  .  .  By  acquiescing 
six  months  in  the  disposition  of  the  property  by  the  will,  the  widow  loses 
any  right  to  disturb  it  by  having  any  part  appropriated  for  her  benefit." 
Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Perkins  v.  Brinkley,  133  N.  C,  86,  86-87. 

"A  widow  is  barred  from  recovering  a  year's  support  by  an  antenuptial 
contract  relinquishing  all  claim  to  any  property  of  her  husband."  Headnote 
in  Perkins  v.   Brinkley,   133   N.  C,  86. 

"...  the  widow's  right  to  her  allowance  was  valid  against  the  general 
creditors  of  her  deceased  husband,  but  as  to  the  liens  and  equities  she 
takes  the  property  in  the  same  plight  that  her  husband  held  it  .  .  .  ." 
Faircloth,  C.  J.,  in  Hinkle  v.  Greene,  125  N.  C,  489,  490. 

"Year's  provision  was  unknown  to  common  law  and  is  intended  by  our 
statute  as  an  emergency  provision  for  the  widow  and  young  children  who 
might  otherwise  suffer  or  be  liable  to  be  thrown  upon  the  county  for 
support.  It  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  personal  property  in  priority  not 
only  to  debts  of  the  deceased,  but  in  preference  to  costs  of  administration." 
Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Jones  v.  Layne,  144  N.  C,  600,  601. 


"Phrase  in  parenthesis  from  Public  Laws  1925,  chapter  7. 
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"The  fiction  that  the  law  of  domicile  governs  as  to  personalty  applies 
only  to  the  distribution  of  the  surplus,  and  does  not  obtain  as  against 
debts,  legacies,  charges  of  administration  and  taxes  and  hence  cannot  pre- 
vail against  the  year's  provision  which  is  superior  to  all  these,  when  the 
wife  is  actually  and  bona  fide  residing  here  with  her  children  at  the  time 
of  her  husband's  death.  The  technical  rule  that  her  husband's  domicile  is 
her  domicile  is  well  settled,  but  the  fiction  of  domicile  does  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  control  as  to  realty,  nor  even  as  to  personalty,  except  in  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus.  The  year's  provision  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
such  distribution,  but  a  humane  provision  of  urgency,  taking  precedence  of 
all  other  claims  against  the  estate.  From  its  very  nature  and  purpose  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  husband's  domicile,  but  is  for  the  support  of 
the  wife  and  children,  if  residing  here  at  his  death. 

"Dower  is  allotted  to  the  widow  according  to  the  law  here,  and  not 
according  to  the  law  of  the  husband's  domicile.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
year's  provision  should  not  also  be  allotted  to  the  widow  as  allowed  by 
our  statute,  if  she  is  actually  and  bona  fide  resident  here."  Ibid.,  604. 

"So  if  the  widow  dies  before  the  allotment  is  made,  her  right  ceases 
and  neither  her  administrator  nor  her  children  succeed  to  it.  Nor  if  she 
die  after  allotment  and  before  confirmation  does  the  right  survive."  Smith, 
C.  J.,  in  Simpson  v.  Cureton,  97  N.  C,  112,  116. 

The  widow's  relations  towards  the  estate  "are  fixed  and  her  rights  to 
share  therein  are  determined  at  the  intestate's  death,  and  by  the  laws  of 
his  domicile.  If  provision  is  made  by  the  law  of  [state  of  non-resident's 
domicile]  for  the  temporary  relief  of  a  decedent's  family,  and  there  is  no 
personal  property,  or  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements,  it  may  be 
that  such  laws  would  be  given  effect  upon  the  principle  of  comity,  as  in  the 
distribution  among  those  entitled  under  such  laws,  but  this  would  always 
be  in  subordination  to  the  demand  of  our  own  resident  creditors,  if  not 
of  all  creditors."  Ibid.,  115. 

Forfeiture  to  right  to  year's  provision  "takes  effect,  not  when  the 
wife  shall  commit  adultery,  but  when  she  does  so  and  'shall  not  be  living 
with  her  husband  at  his  death.'  It  leaves  open  to  her  the  door  of  condona- 
tion and  pardon,  and  it  stands  open,  and  the  forfeiture  is  not  complete 
till  the  death  of  the  husband  without  the  reconciliation  and  return  of  the 
wife."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Leonard  v.  Leonard,  107  N.  C,  171,  172-3. 

C.  S.,  4109.  Amouwt  allowed.  Except  in  cases  in  which  a  larger  allow- 
ance is  hereinafter  provided  for,  the  value  of  a  year's  allowance  shall  be 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  one  hundred  dollars  in  addition  thereto  for 
every  member  of  the  family  besides  the  widow. 

C.  S.,  4110.  Family  defined.  The  family  of  the  deceased,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  shall  be  deemed  to  be,  besides  the  widow,  any  child 
with  which  she  may  be  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  every  child, 
either  of  the  deceased  or  of  the  widow,  and  every  other  person  to  whom 
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the  deceased  or  widow  stood  in  place  of  a  parent,  who  was  residing  with 
the  deceased  at  his  death,  and  whose  age  did  not  then  exceed  fifteen  years. 

"Where  the  testator  provides  for  his  infant  children  by  a  former 
marriage — appointing  a  guardian  of  their  persons  and  property,  directing 
him  to  take  them  to  live  with  him,  and  educate  them  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  estate — they  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  family  after  his  death, 
and  such  widow  is  not  entitled  to  an  extra  allowance  for  the  support  of 
her  step  children."  Headnote  in  Hollomon  v.  Hollomon,  125  N.  C,  29. 

"The  purpose  of  sections  2116  and  2117  of  the  Code  [C.  S.,  4108]  is  to 
provide  for  the  dependent  family  of  the  deceased  residing  with  the  widow 
at  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  not  at  the  date  of  her  application;  and 
therefore,  where,  according  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  two  chil- 
dren under  fifteen  years  of  age  resided  with  the  widow  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  one  died  before  the  application  for  year's  provision  was 
filed:  Held  that  the  widow  was  entitled,  under  the  statute  to  an  allow- 
ance for  two  children."  Headnote  in  In  re  Hayes,  112  N.  C,  76. 

C.  S.,  4112.  From  what  property  assigned.  Such  allowance  shall  be 
assigned  from  the  crop,  stock  and  provisions  (or  any  personal  property)7 
of  the  deceased  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death,  if  there  be  a 
sufficiency  thereof  in  value;  and  if  there  be  a  deficiency,  it  shall  be  made 
up  by  the  personal  representative  from  the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased. 

Where  crops  of  husband  exceed  the  landlord's  lien,  wife  is  entitled  to 
have  her  year's  allowance  in  the  crops.  Sessoms  v.  Tayloe,  148  N.  C,  369. 

"The  allowance  can  only  be  set  apart  from  the  personal  estate  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  right  of  action  for  wrongful  death,  being  conferred  by 
statute  at  death,  never  belonged  to  deceased,  and  the  recovery  is  not 
assets  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term."  Allen,  J.,  in  Broadnax  v. 
Broadnax,  160  N.  C,  432,  434.  Under  such  interpretation  the  widow  is  not 
entitled  to  have  her  year's  support  assigned  from  the  damages  awarded 
for  wrongful   death. 

C.  S.,  4113.  Duty  of  personal  representative.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  administrator,  collector,  or  executor  of  a  will,  from  which  the  widow 
of  a  testator  has  dissented,  on  application  in  writing,  signed  by  the  widow 
of  such  intestate  or  testator,  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the 
decease  of  the  husband,  to  assign  to  her  a  year's  allowance  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  this  chapter,  to  the  value  therein  prescribed,  deducting 
therefrom  the  value  of  any  articles  consumed  by  the  widow  and  her 
family  since  the  death  of  her  husband  to  the  time  of  the  assignment.  If 
there  be  no  widow,  or  if  she  should  die  before  the  year's  provision  is 
assigned,  the  personal  representative  shall  assign  one  hundred  dollars 
to  every  other  member  of  the  family  as  defined  in  this  chapter;  but  if 
there  be  no  personal  representative  it  shall  be  assigned  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  upon  the  application  of  the  guardian  or  next  friend  of  the  children 
entitled. 


7Phrase  in  parenthesis  from  Public  Laws  1925,  chapter  92. 
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C.  S.,  4114.  Value  of  property  ascertained.  The  value  of  stock,  crop  and 
provisions  assigned  to  the  widow,  as  well  as  that  of  the  articles  con- 
sumed, shall  be  ascertained  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  two  persons 
qualified  to  act  as  jurors  of  the  county  in  which  administration  was  granted 
or  the  will  proved. 

C.  S.,  4115.  Procedure  for  assignment.  Upon  the  application  of  the 
widow,  the  personal  representative  of  the  deceased  shall  apply  to  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  of  the  township  in  which  the  deceased  resided,  or  some 
adjoining  township,  to  summon  two  persons  qualified  to  act  as  jurors,  who, 
having  been  sworn  by  the  justice  to  act  impartially,  shall,  with  him,  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  according  to  the  definition 
given  in  this  chapter,  and  examine  his  stock,  crop  and  provisions  on  hand, 
and  assign  to  the  widow  so  much  thereof  as  will  not  exceed  the  value 
limited  in  this  chapter,  subject  to  the  deduction  prescribed  in  this  chapter: 
Provided,  that  in  case  there  shall  be  no  administration  upon  such  estate, 
or  in  the  event  that  the  personal  representative  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  apply 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  aforesaid  for  the  space  of  ten  days  after  the 
widow  shall  have  filed  with  him  the  application  as  aforesaid,  or  if  the 
widow  shall  be  the  personal  representative,  she  may  make  the  application, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  the  application  had  been  made  by  the  personal  representative: 
Provided  further,  that  in  all  cases,  if  there  be  no  crop,  stock  or  provisions 
on  hand,  or  not  a  sufficient  amount,  the  commissioners  may  allot  to  the 
widow  any  articles  of  personal  property  of  the  deceased,  and  also  any 
debt  or  debts  known  to  be  due  him,  and  such  allotment  shall  vest 
in  the  widow  such  property,  and  the  right  to  collect  the  debts  thus 
allotted:  Provided  further,  that  where  the  widow  and  personal  effects  of 
the  deceased  husband  shall  have  been  removed  from  the  township  or  county 
where  deceased  husband  resided  before  his  death,  the  widow  may  apply 
to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  township  or  county  where  such  personal 
property  is  located,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  justice  to  allot  and 
assign  the  year's  allowance  as  if  the  husband  had  resided  and  died  in  that 
township. 

"In  dissenting  from  her  husband's  will  and  applying  for  year's  allow- 
ance, the  widow,  being  a  minor  without  guardian,  may  be  represented  by 
next  friend,  duly  appointed  .  .  .  ."  Headnote  in  Hollomon  v.  Hollomon, 
125   N.   C,  29. 

"An  application  for  year's  support  made  after  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  from  the  death  of  the  husband,  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions." Headnote  in  Cook  v.  Sexton,  79  N.  C,  305. 

"The  allowance  of  year's  provision  is  in  derogation  of  the  disposition 
of  property  by  a  will,  when  there  is  one,  and  therefore  can  only  be  granted 
in  such  case  where  the  will  has  been  set  aside  as  to  the  widow  by  her 
dissent."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Perkins  v.  Brinkley,  133  N.  C,  86.  Proceedings 
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for  year's  provision  are  not  maintainable  therefore  when  the  widow  has 
failed  to  dissent  and  brings  action  after  lapse  of  six  months  from  probate 
of  the  will.  Perkins  v.  Brinkley,  133  N.  C,  86. 

C.  S.,  4116.  Report  of  commissioners.  The  commissioners  shall  make  and 
sign  three  lists  of  the  articles  assigned  to  the  widow,  stating  the  quantity 
and  value  of  each,  the  number  in  the  family,  and  the  deficiency  to  be  paid 
by  the  personal  representative.  One  of  these  lists  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
widow,  one  to  the  personal  representative,  and  one  returned  by  the  justice, 
within  twenty  days  after  the  assignment,  to  the  superior  court  of  the 
county,  and  the  clerk  shall  file  and  record  the  same  and  enter  judgment 
against  the  personal  representative,  to  be  paid  when  assets  shall  come 
into  his  hands,  for  any  residue  found  in  favor  of  the  widow. 

C.  S.,  4117.  Right  of  appeal.  The  personal  representative,  or  the  widow, 
or  infant  by  his  guardian  or  next  friend,  or  any  creditor,  legatee  or  dis- 
tributee of  the  deceased,  may  appeal  from  the  finding  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  superior  court  of  the  county,  and  within  ten  days  after  the 
assignment,  cite  the  adverse  party  to  appear  before  such  court  on  a  certain 
day,  not  less  than  five  nor  exceeding  ten  days  after  the  service  of  the 
citation. 

C.  S.,  4118.  Hearing  on  appeal.  At  or  before  the  day  named,  the  appel- 
lant shall  file  with  the  clerk  a  copy  of  the  assignment  and  a  statement  of 
his  exceptions  thereto,  and  the  issues  thereby  raised  shall  be  decided  as 
other  issues  are  directed  to  be.  When  the  issues  shall  have  been  decided, 
judgment  shall  be  entered  accordingly,  if  it  may  be  without  injustice 
without  remitting  the  proceedings  to  the  commissioners. 

C.  S.,  4119.  Personal  representative  entitled  to  credit.  Upon  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  the  personal  representative,  he  shall  be  credited 
with  the  articles  assigned,  and  the  value  of  the  deficiency  assessed  as 
aforesaid,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  paid,  unless  the  allowance  be 
impeached  for  fraud  or  gross  negligence  in  him. 

C.  S.,  4120.  When  above  allowance  is  in  full.  If  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
be  insolvent,  or  if  his  personal  estate  does  not  exceed  two  thousand  dollars, 
the  allowance  for  the  year's  support  of  his  widow  and  her  family  shall 
not,  in  any  case,  exceed  the  value  prescribed  above;  and  the  allowance 
made  to  her  as  above  prescribed  shall  preclude  her  from  any  further 
allowance. 

"The  statute,  taken  as  a  whole,  plainly  indicates  that  the  year's  pro- 
vision of  $300  is  intended  for  the  immediate  and  pressing  needs  of  the 
widow.  It  may  or  may  not  be  all  that  she  can  receive,  depending  entirely 
on  the  value  of  the  estate."  Brown,  J.,  in  Mann  v.  Mann,  173  N.  C,  20. 
Additional  allowance  may  be  made  when  it  appears  that  the  personal 
estate  exceeds  the  value  first  prescribed  and  the  widow's  petition  states 
the  value  of  allowances  already  made  and  value  of  articles  consumed  by 
her.  Ibid. 

C.  S.,  4121.  Widow  may  apply  to  superior  court.  It  shall  not,  however, 
be  obligatory  on  a  widow  to  have  her  support  assigned  as  above  prescribed. 
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Without  applying  to  the  personal  representative  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band, she  may,  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
apply  to  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  will  was  proved, 
or  administration  granted,  to  have  a  year's  support  for  herself  and  her 
family  assigned  to  her. 

C.  S.,  4122.  Nature  of  proceeding;  partus.  The  application  shall  be  by 
summons,  as  is  prescribed  for  special  proceedings,  in  which  the  personal 
representative  of  the  deceased,  if  there  be  one  other  than  the  plaintiff,  the 
largest  known  creditor,  or  legatee,  or  some  distributee  of  the  deceased, 
living  in  the  county,  shall  be  made  defendant,  and  the  proceedings  shall 
be  as  prescribed  for  special  proceedings  between  parties. 

C.  S.,  4123.  What  complaint  must  show.  In  her  complaint  the  widow 
shall  set  forth,  besides  the  facts  entitling  her  to  a  year's  support  and  the 
value  thereof,  as  claimed  by  her,  the  further  facts  that  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  is  not  insolvent,  and  that  the  personal  estate  of  which  he  died 
possessed  exceeded  two  thousand  dollars,  and  also  whether  or  not  she  had 
an  allowance  made  her,  and  the  nature  and  value  thereof;  and  if  no  allow- 
ance has  been  made,  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  articles  consumed 
by  her  and  her  family  since  the  death  of  her  husband. 

C.  S.,  4124.  Judgment,  and  order  for  commissioners.  If  the  material 
allegations  of  the  complaint  be  found  true,  the  judgment  shall  be  that  she 
is  entitled  to  the  relief  sought;  and  the  court  shall  thereupon  issue  an 
order  to  the  sheriff  or  other  proper  officer  of  the  county,  commanding  him 
to  summon  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  two  indifferent  persons  qualified  to 
act  as  jurors  of  the  county,  to  assign  to  the  plaintiff  from  the  crop,  stock 
and  provisions  of  the  deceased  a  sufficiency  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
her  family  for  one  year  from  the  death  of  her  husband;  and  if  there  be 
a  deficiency  thereof,  to  assess  such  deficiency,  to  be  paid  by  the  personal 
representative  from  the  personal  assets  of  the  deceased,  deducting,  never- 
theless, in  all  cases  from  such  allowance  the  articles,  or  the  value  thereof, 
consumed  by  the  widow  and  her  family  before  such  assignment,  and  also 
any  sum  previously  assigned  her. 

C.  S.,  4125.  Duty  of  commissioners ;  amount  of  allowance.  The  said 
commissioners  shall  be  sworn  by  the  justice  and  shall  proceed  as  pre- 
scribed in  this  chapter,  except  that  they  may  assign  to  the  widow  a  value 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  family  according  to  the 
estate  and  condition  of  her  husband  and  without  regard  to  the  limitation 
aforesaid  in  this  chapter;  but  the  value  allowed  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed 
the  one-half  of  the  annual  net  income  of  the  deceased  for  three  years  next 
preceding  his  death.  This  report  shall  be  returned  by  the  justice  of  the 
court. 

C.  S.,  4126.  Exceptions  to  the  report.  The  personal  representative,  or 
any  creditor,  distributee  or  legatee  of  the  deceased,  within  twenty  days 
after  the  return  of  the  report,  may  file  exceptions  thereto.  The  plaintiff 
shall  be  notified  thereof  and  cited  to  appear  before  the  court  on  a  certain 
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day,  within  twenty  and  not  less  than  ten  days  after  service  of  the  notice, 
and  answer  the  same;  the  case  shall  thereafter  be  proceeded  in,  heard 
and  decided  as  provided  in  special  proceedings  between  parties. 

C.  S.,  4127.  Confirmation  of  report;  execution.  If  the  report  shall  be 
confirmed,  the  court  shall  so  declare,  and  execution  shall  issue  to  enforce 
the  judgment  as  in  like  cases. 

C.  S.,  1244.  Costs  allowed  either  party  or  apportioned  in  discretion  of 
court.  Costs  in  the  following  matters  shall  be  taxed  against  either  party, 
or  apportioned  among  the  parties,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court: 

1.  Application  for  year's  support,  for  widow  or  children. 

2.  Caveats  to  wills. 

ESTATE    BY   THE    ENTIRETY 

In  the  contemplation  of  law  the  husband  and  wife,  for  most  purposes, 
are  considered  as  but  one  person.  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  Commentaries, 
says:  "If  an  estate  in  land  be  given  to  the  husband  and  wife,  or  a  joint 
purchase  be  made  by  them  during  coverture  they  are  not  properly  joint 
tenants,  nor  tenants  in  common,  for  they  are  but  one  person  in  law,  .... 
They  are  both  seized  of  the  entirety  and  neither  can  sell  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  and  the  survivor  takes  the  whole."  Ketchum  v.  Wads- 
worth,  5  Wis.,  95,  102. 

"In  this  State  we  have  no  decision  holding  that  there  is  an  estate  by 
entirety  in  personalty.''  Clarkson,  J.,  in  Turlington  v.  Lucas,  186  N.  C, 
283,  287. 

Estate  by  entirety  in  real  estate  is  recognized  in  North  Carolina.  Prop- 
erty so  held  can  be  conveyed  only  by  joinder  of  both  parties.  Creditors 
of  one  or  another  of  the  owners  cannot  secure  a  judgment  against  the 
property.  It  can  be  reached  only  by  joint  creditors.  Upon  the  death  of 
either  owner  the  property  goes  to  the  survivor  not  by  virtue  of  inheritance 
but  because  of  ownership  of  the  property  in  entirety.  There  is  therefore 
no  payment  of  inheritance  tax. 

"Where  there  is  estate  by  entirety,  the  right  of  survivorship  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  statute;  the  husband  cannot  alienate  any  part  of  the 
estate  as  would  defeat  the  unity  of  possession  of  the  husband  and  wife, 
convert  the  estate  into  a  tenancy  in  common  and  thus  destroy  right  to 
survivorship;  nor  can  estate  be  subjected  to  a  judgment  against  husband 
alone;  however  he  is  entitled  to  the  use  and  possession  of  the  property 
during  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  during  the  period  the 
wife  has  no  control  over  the  property  but  has  the  right  of  survivorship 
only.  Thus  the  husband  alone  may  create  a  valid  lease  ...  or  mortgage  .  . 
.  .  or  may  convey  the  land  during  their  joint  lives  .  .  .,  but  if  estate  be 
one  of  free  hold,  he  cannot  alienate  or  encumber  it  so  as  to  prevent  his 
wife  or  her  heirs  from  enjoying  it  discharged  from  his  debts  and  engage- 
ments." 

"  'Lands  held  by  husband  and  wife  as  tenants  by  the  entirety  are  not 
subject    to   levy   under   execution   on   a   judgment    rendered    against   either 
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the  husband  or  the  wife  alone,  nor  can  the  interest  of  either  be  thus  sold, 
because  the  right  of  survivorship  is  merely  an  incident  of  the  estate,  and 
does  not  constitute  a  remainder,  either  vested  or  contingent,  but  in  this 
jurisdiction  a  judgment  rendered  against  the  husband  and  wife  jointly, 
upon  a  joint  obligation,  may  be  satisfied  out  of  an  estate  in  lands  held 
by  them  as  tenants  by  the  entirety.' "  Clark,  C.  J.,  quoting  Sanford  v. 
Bertran,  204  Mich.,  244,  in  Martin  v.  Lewis,  187  N.  C,  473,  475. 

"This  tenancy  by  the  entirety  is  sui  generis  and  arises  from  the  singu- 
larity of  relationship  between  husband  and  wife.  In  order  to  comprehend 
its  peculiar  properties  and  incidents,  the  one  fact  which  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  is  that  the  estate  may  be  taken  and  held  only  by 
husband  and  wife  in  their  capacity  as  such,  and  not  otherwise,  though  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  be  so  described.  ...  As  between  them,  there  is 
but  one  owner,  and  that  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  both  together, 
in  their  peculiar  relationship  to  each  other,  constituting  the  proprietorship 
of  the  whole,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof.  ...  It  may  be  taken 
under  execution  against  one  of  the  parties  only  when  the  legal  personage 
of  husband  and  wife  has  been  reduced  to  an  individuality  identical  with 
the  natural  person  of  the  survivor."  Stacy,  C.  J.,  in  Johnson  v.  Leavitt, 
188   N.  C,  682,  685. 

"In  upholding  a  ten  year  lease,  executed  by  the  husband  alone,  the 
court  affirmed  that  as  holders  by  entireties  "their  rights  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  according  to  which  the  possession 
of  the  property  during  their  joint  lives  rests  in  the  husband,  as  it  does 
where  the  wife  is  sole  seized.  Neither  can  convey  during  their  joint  lives 
so  as  to  bind  the  other,  or  defeat  the  right  of  the  survivor  to  the  whole 
estate.  Subject  to  the  limitation  above  named,  the  husband  has  the  same 
rights  in  it  which  are  incident  to  his  own  property.  By  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  authority  the  husband  has  the  right  to  lease  the  property  so 
conveyed  to  him  and  his  wife,  which  lease  will  be  good  against  the  wife 
during  coverture  and  will  fail  only  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  him." 
Brown,  J.,  in  Greenville  v.  Gornto,  161  N.  C,  341,  342. 

A  mortgage  executed  by  husband  alone  was  sustained.  Referring  to  it 
the  Court  said,  "this  estate  by  entirety  is  an  anomaly,  and  it  is  perhaps 
an  oversight  that  the  Legislature  has  not  changed  it  into  a  cotenancy,  as 
has  been  done  in  so  many  States.  This  not  having  been  done,  it  still 
possesses  here  the  same  properties  and  incidents  as  at  common  law.  At 
common  law  'the  fruits  accruing  during  their  joint  lives  would  belong  to 
the  husband'  (Simonton  v.  Cornelius,  98  N.  C,  437),  hence  the  husband 
could  mortgage,  or  convey  it  during  the  term  of  their  joint  lives,  that  is, 
the  right  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits;  but  neither  could  encumber  it 
or  convey  it  so  as  to  destroy  the  right  of  the  other,  if  survivor,  to  receive 
the  land  itself  unimpaired.  'He  cannot  alien  or  encumber  it,  if  it  be  a 
freehold  estate,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wife  or  her  heirs,  after  his  death, 
from  enjoying  it,  discharged  from  his  debts  and  engagements.'  (Bruce  v. 
Nicholson,  109  N.  C,  204,  2  kent  Com.  133).  It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the 
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timber  being  a  part  of  the  freehold,  the  plaintiff  would  have  no  right  to 
cut  the  timber,  claiming  under  a  conveyance  from  the  husband  alone." 
Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Bynum  v.  Wicker,  141  N.  C,  95,  96. 

In  Dorsey  v.  Kirkland  an  issue  raised  was  the  validity  of  a  deed  by 
the  husband  alone  for  a  right  of  way  to  construct  a  flume  across  the  lands 
held  by  entireties  for  the  purpose  of  floating  logs  until  a  certain  plot  of 
timber  had  been  cut.  In  upholding  the  deed  the  Court  said,  "If  .  .  .  the 
husband  has  control  and  use  of  the  property  during  the  life  of  his  wife 
and  may  deal  with  it  as  his  own,  and  if  he  may  execute  a  valid  mortgage 
or  a  lease  .  .  .  we  see  no  reason  for  refusing  to  uphold  his  deed  subject 
to  the  limitation  that  all  rights  thereunder  will  cease  upon  his  dying  before 
his  wife."  Allen,  J.,  in  Dorsey  v.  Kirkland,  177  N.  C,  520,  523-4. 

"Where  the  husband  alone  signs  a  purchase-money  note  and  mortgage, 
the  latter  is  duly  registered,  on  lands  conveyed  to  him  and  his  wife  by 
entireties,  it  is  prior  in  lien  to  that  of  a  later  mortgage  on  the  lands  made 
by  them  with  another  for  borrowed  money."  Headnote  in  Eastern  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  v.  Broughton,  193  N.  C,  320. 

"Whatever  superior  rights  the  husband  had  at  common  law,  and  now 
has,  in  and  to  the  use  and  control  of  an  estate  by  the  entirety  were  and 
are  incidents  belonging  to  the  status  of  marriage,  or  the  legal  relationship 
of  husband  and  wife.  It  is  only  in  the  capacity  of  husband  and  wife  that 
estates  may  be  taken  and  held  by  the  entirety.  At  common  law,  the  hus- 
band was  considered  the  owner  of  the  rents  and  profits  arising  from  lands 
held  by  the  entirety,  and  the  properties  and  incidents  of  this  particular 
estate  have  not  been  changed  or  altered  in  their  nature  or  character  by 
statute  or  by  constitutional  provision  in  North  Carolina."  Stacy,  C.  J.,  in 
Johnson  v.  Leavitt,  188  N.  C,  682,  684. 

Estate  by  entirety  carries  with  it  the  right  of  survivorship  and  neither 
owner  acting  alone  can  by  deed  destroy  this  right  or  affect  the  estate  of 
the  other;  "but  while  this  is  so,  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  husband  and 
wife  the  husband  is  entitled  to  the  control  and  use  of  the  land  as  his  own 
property."  Allen,  J.,  in  Dorsey  v.  Kirkland,  177  N.  C,  520,  523. 

"When  land  is  conveyed  or  devised  to  a  husband  and  wife  as  such,  they 
take  the  estate  so  conveyed,  or  devised,  as  tenants  by  the  entirety,  and 
not  as  joint  tenants  or  tenants  in  common.  Harrison  v.  Ray,  108  N.  C, 
215.  This  tenancy  by  the  entirety  takes  its  origin  from  the  common  law 
when  husband  and  wife  were  regarded  as  one  person,  and  a  conveyance 
to  them  by  name  was  a  conveyance  in  law  to  but  one  person.  The  estate 
rests  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  person,  and,  upon  the  death  of  one, 
the  whole  belongs  to  the  other,  not  solely  by  right  of  survivorship,  but 
also  by  virtue  of  the  grant  which  vested  the  entire  estate  in  each  grantee. 
Long  v.  Barnes,  87  N.  C,  329;  Berths  v.  Numan,  92  N.  Y.,  152.  These 
two  individuals,  by  virtue  of  their  marital  relationship,  acquire  the  entire 
estate,  and  each  is  deemed  to  be  seized  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  a  moiety 
or  any  undivided  portion  thereof.  They  are  seized  of  the  whole,  because 
at  common  law  they  were  considered  but  one  person;  and  the  estate  thus 
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created  has  never  been  destroyed  or  changed  by  statute  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Freeman  v.  Belfer,  173  N.  C,  587.  It  still  possesses  here  the  same 
properties  and  incidents  as  at  common  law.  Bynum  v.  Wicker,  141  N.  C, 
95.  ...  A  joint  tenancy  is  distinguished  by  the  four  unities  of  time,  title, 
interest,  and  possession  {Moore  v.  Trust  Co.,  178  N.  C,  p.,  124)  ;  and  it 
has  been  held  that  in  tenancies  by  the  entirety,  a  fifth  unity  is  added  to 
the  four  common-law  unities  recognized  in  joint  tenancies,  to  wit,  unity  of 
person.  Topping  v.  Sadler,  50  N.  C,  357. 

"A  conveyance  to  husband  and  wife  creates  neither  a  tenancy  in  com- 
mon nor  a  joint  tenancy.  The  estate  of  joint  tenants  is  a  unit  made  up  of 
divisible  parts;  that  of  husband  and  wife  is  also  a  unit;  but  it  is  made  up 
of  indivisible  parts.  In  the  first  case  there  are  several  holders  of  different 
moieties  or  portions,  and  upon  the  death  of  either,  the  survivor  takes  a 
new  estate.  He  acquires  by  survivorship  the  moiety  of  his  deceased  co- 
tenant.  In  the  last  case,  although  there  are  two  natural  persons,  they 
are  but  one  person  in  law,  and  upon  the  death  of  either,  the  survivor  takes 
no  new  estate.  It  is  a  mere  change  in  the  properties  of  the  legal  person 
holding,  and  not  an  alteration  in  the  estate  holden.  The  loss  of  an  adjunct 
merely  reduces  the  legal  personage  holding  the  estate  to  an  individuality 
identical  with  the  natural  person.  The  whole  estate  continues  in  the  sur- 
vivor the  same  as  it  would  continue  in  a  corporation  after  the  death  of  one; 
of    the    corporators.  .  .  . 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  estate  may  be  held  by  husband  and  wife 
as  such,  and  not  otherwise,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  so 
described.  13  R.  C.  L.,  1108.  A  husband  is  a  man  who  has  a  wife;  and  a 
wife  is  a  woman  who  has  a  husband.  There  can  be  no  husband  without  a 
wife,  and  there  can  be  no  wife  without  a  husband.  As  members  of  the 
marriage  state,  the  only  capacity  in  which  they  may  take  an  estate  by 
the  entirety,  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  The  two,  in  law  and 
in  fact,  constitute  but  one  "husband  and  wife."  30  C.  J.,  562  et  seq.;  13  R. 
C.   L.,   1114. 

********* 

"  'This  species  of  tenancy  is  sui  generis,  and  arises  from  the  unity  of 
husband  and  wife.  As  between  them  there  is  but  one  owner,  and  that  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  both  together,  in  their  peculiar  relation- 
ship to  each  other,  constituting  the  proprietorship  of  the  whole,  and  of 
every  part  and  parcel  thereof.  There  can  be  no  partition  during  the  cover- 
ture, for  this  would  imply  a  separated  interest  in  each;  and  for  the  same 
reason  neither  can  alien,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  any  portion  or 
interest  therein;  and  hence  the  legal  necessity  results,  that  the  survivor 
must  take  the  whole,  for  the  estate  being  incapable  of  partition  during  the 
life  of  either,  nothing  could  descend  by  the  death  of  either.  This  conse- 
quence necessarily  results  from  the  nature  of  the  estate,  and  the  legal 
relation  of  the  parties.  Smith,  J.,  in  Ketchum  v.  Wadsworth,  5  Wis.,  p. 
102. 
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"Some  of  the  properties  and  incidents  of  estates  by  the  entirety  may 
be  summarized   as   follows: 

"1.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  an  estate  by  the  entirety  is  vested  in  one 
person — the  husband  and  wife.  .  .  .  Only  one  husband  and  wife,  in  the 
character  as  such,  may  be  tenants  by  the  entirety.  Simo?i#  v.  Bollinger,  154 
Ind.,  83.  This  estate,  in  its  essential  features  and  attributes,  is  dependent, 
in  legal  contemplation,  upon  the  oneness  of  person  of  husband  and  wife. 
McKirmon  v.  Caulk,  167  N.  C,  412. 

"2.  Upon  the  death  of  one,  either  the  husband  or  the  wife,  the  whole 
estate  belongs  to  the  other  by  right  of  purchase  under  the  original  grant 
or  devise  and  by  virtue  of  survivorship — and  not  otherwise — because  he  or 
she  was  seized  of  the  whole  from  the  beginning,  and  the  one  who  died  had 
no  estate  which  was  descendible  or  devisable.  Todd  v.  Zachary,  45  N.  C. 
286;  Stelz  v.  Schreck,  128  N.  Y.,  263.  It  does  not  descend  upon  the  death 
of  either,  but  the  longest  liver,  being  already  seized  of  the  whole,  is  the 
owner  of  the  entire  estate.  Corinth  v.  Emery,  63  Vt.,  505. 

"3.  Neither  tenant  can  sever  the  union  of  interest  so  as  to  affect  the 
right  of  survivorship  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Bank  v.  McEwen, 
160  N.  C,  p.  419;  Washburn  v.  Burns,  34  N.  J.  L.,  18. 

"4.  Lands  held  by  husband  and  wife  as  tenants  by  the  entirety  are  not 
subject  to  levy  under  execution  on  a  judgment  rendered  against  either 
the  husband  or  the  wife  alone,  nor  can  the  interest  of  either  be  thus  sold, 
because  the  right  of  survivorship  is  merely  an  incident  of  the  estate,  and 
does  not  constitute  a  remainder,  either  vested  or  contingent;  but  a  judg- 
ment rendered  against  the  husband  and  wife  jointly,  upon  a  joint  obliga- 
tion, may  be  satisfied  out  of  an  estate  in  lands  held  by  them  as  tenants  by 
the  entirety.  Martin  v.  Lewis,  187  N.  C,  473;  30  C.  J.,  573. 

"5.  Another  peculiar  incident  of  an  estate  by  the  entirety  is,  that  if  an 
estate  be  given  to  A.,  B.  and  C,  and  A.  and  B.  are  husband  and  wife,  nothing 
else  appearing,  they  will  take  a  half  interest  in  the  property  and  C.  will 
take  the  other  half.  Hampton  v.  Wheeler,  99  N.  C,  222. 

"6.  Neither  the  husband  or  the  wife  can  convey  the  estate  without  the 
assent  of  the  other,  nor  is  it  subject  to  the  lien  of  a  docketed  judgment  or 
to  be  taken  for  the  debt  of  either  party  without  the  assent  of  the  other. 
Gray  v.  Bailey,  117  N.  C,  439;  13  R.  C,  L.,  1127. 

"The  following  is  taken  from  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  West  v.  R.  R., 
140  N.  C,  620:  Neither  husband  nor  wife  during  the  joint  lives  can  convey 
or  encumber  the  estate  without  the  assent  of  the  other,  nor  can  a  lien  be 
acquired  on  it  without  such  assent,  nor  can  it  be  sold  under  execution.  But 
in  Bynum  v.  Wicker,  141  N.  C,  95,  it  was  said:  At  common  law  "the  fruits 
accruing  during  their  joint  lives  would  belong  to  the  husband."  (Simonton 
v.  Cornelius,  98  N.  C,  437),  hence  the  husband  could  mortgage  or  convey 
it  during  the  term  of  their  joint  lives,  that  is,  the  right  to  receive  the  rents 
and  profits;  but  neither  could  encumber  it  or  convey  it  so  as  to  destroy  the 
right  of  the  other,  if  survivor,  to  receive  the  land  itself  unimpaired.  "He 
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cannot  alien  or  encumber  it,  if  it  be  a  free-hold  estate,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  wife  or  her  heirs,  after  his  death  from  enjoying  it,  discharged  from 
his  debts  and  engagements."  2  Kent  Com.,  133;  Bruce  v.  Nicholson,  109 
N.  C,  204.' 

"In  Greenville  v.  Gornto,  161  N.  C,  342,  a  lease  for  ten  years  made 
by  the  husband  was  held  to  be  valid,  the  Court  saying:  'By  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  authority  the  husband  has  the  right  to  lease  the  property  so 
conveyed  to  him  and  his  wife,  which  lease  will  be  good  against  the  wife 
during  coverture,  and  will  fail  only  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  him,' 
citing  a  number  of  authorities. 

"Speaking  on  this  question  in  Washburn  v.  Burns,  34  N.  J.  L.,  18,  the 
New  Jersey  Court  said:  'It  is  true  that  the  husband  cannot  alien  any 
part  of  the  estate  which  he  holds  in  the  same  right  with  his  wife.  To  do 
that  would  be  to  sever  its  unity,  and  thus  destroy  its  peculiar  character- 
istics. The  reason  he  cannot  do  this  is  because  it  would  convert  the  estate 
into  a  tenancy  in  common,  and  defeat  the  right  of  survivorship.  But  the 
husband  has  an  interest  which  does  not  flow  from  the  unity  of  the  estate, 
and  in  which  the  wife  has  no  concern.  He  is  entitled  to  the  use  and  posses- 
sion of  the  property  during  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  wife.  During 
this  period  the  wife  has  no  interest  in  or  control  over  the  property.  It  is 
no  invasion  of  her  rights,  therefore,  for  him  to  dispose  of  it  at  his  pleasure. 
The  limit  of  this  right  of  the  husband  is  that  he  cannot  do  any  act  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  ulterior  rights  of  the  wife.' 

"7.  A  lease  by  the  husband  alone,  without  the  wife's  joinder,  is  valid 
during  coverture,  because  he  is  entitled  to  the  possession,  income,  increase 
or  usufruct  of  the  property  during  their  joint  lives.  Greenville  v.  Gornto, 
161  N.  C.j  341;  Simonton  v.  Cornelius,  98  N.  C,  437.  'He  is  entitled,  during 
the  coverture  to  the  full  control  and  the  usufruct  of  the  land  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  wife.'  West  v.  R.  R.,  140  N.  C,  620.  And  he  is  the  absolute 
owner  of  such  rents  and  profits.  Clapp  v.  Stoughton,  10  Pick.,  463.  The 
husband  was  considered  the  owner  of  such  rents  and  profits  at  common 
law,  and  none  of  the  properties  and  incidents  of  this  particular  estate  have 
been  changed  or  altered  in  their  nature  and  character  by  statute  or  by 
constitutional  provision  in  North  Carolina.  It  will  be  observed  that  Art. 
X,  sec.  6  of  the  Constitution  deals  with  the  sole  and  separate  property  of 
married  women;  and  the  Martin  Act  of  1911  (C.  S.,  2507)  has  been  con- 
strued as  not  affecting  estates  held  by  husband  and  wife  as  tenants  by  the 
entirety.  Jones  v.  Smith,  149  N.  C,  317. 

"8.  Where  an  estate  is  conveyed  to  a  man  and  woman  who  are  not 
husband  and  wife,  but  who  afterwards  intermarry,  as  they  took  originally 
by  moieties,  they  will  continue  to  hold  said  estate  by  moieties  after  the 
marriage.   Hence,  there   is   nothing   in   the   relation   of   husband   and   wife 
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which  prevents  them  from  taking  originally  and  thereafter  holding  their 
interests  as  tenants  in  common,  if  they  so  desire.  Uighsmith  v.  Page,  158 
N.  C,  226. 

#******** 

"9.  An  absolute  divorce  destroys  the  unity  of  husband  and  wife,  and 
therefore  converts  an  estate  by  the  entirety  into  a  tenancy  in  common. 
McKinnon  v.  Caulk,  167  N.  C,  411.  But  not  so  in  case  of  divorce  a  mensa 
et  thoro,  as  such  divorce  does  not  destroy  the  marital  relationship  of 
husband  and  wife.  Freeman  v.  Belfer,  173  N.  C,  581. 

"10.  It  follows  necessarily  from  what  is  said  above  that  an  estate  by 
the  entirety  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  subject  to  dower  or  curtesy.  Agar  v. 
Streeter,  183  Mich.,  600;  Donovan  v.  Griffith,  215  Mo.,  149. 

"11.  While  the  husband  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  an  estate  held 
by  the  entirety  and  to  take  the  rents  and  profits  arising  therefrom  during 
coverture,  with  immunity  of  said  estate  from  attachment  or  sale  under 
execution,  yet  in  a  proceeding  for  alimony  without  divorce  under  C.  S., 
1667,  the  usufruct  of  the  property  may  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
an  award  for  the  wife's  reasonable  subsistence  and  that  of  the  children 
of  the  marriage,  together  with  counsel  fees  as  allowed  by  ch.  123,  Public 
Laws,  1921.  Holton  v.  Holton,  186  N.  C,  355.  This  is  not  a  judgment  on 
a  'debt'  of  the  husband  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  an  appropri- 
ation or  allotment  under  the  police  power.  Anderson  v.  Anderson,  183 
N.  C,  143.  And  to  satisfy  such  a  judgment,  possession  for  a  time  of  a 
reasonable  part  of  the  estate  may  be  assigned  to  the  wife.  Holton  v. 
Holton,  supra. 

"12.  Neither  party  is  entitled  to  partition.  Jones  v.  Smith,  149  N.  C, 
317;  13  R.  C.  L.,  1116. 

********* 

"13.  It  has  been  held  that  an  action  by  husband  and  wife,  involving 
title  or  possession  to  lands  held  by  the  entirety,  will  not  be  barred  by  the 
statue  of  limitations  as  to  one  unless  it  bars  both.  Johnson  v.  Edwards,  109 
N.   C,  466. 

"14.  A  sale  by  husband  and  wife  and  a  division  of  the  proceeds  ends  an 
estate  by  the  entirety.  Moore  v.  Trust  Co.,  178  N.  C,  118.  But  it  may  be 
otherwise  where  sale  is  made  and  one  dies  before  division  of  purchase 
money.  Isley  v.  Sellers,  153  N.  C,  p.  378. 

"15.  A  tenancy  by  the  entirety  may  exist  in  lands  whether  the  estate  be 
in  fee,  for  life,  or  for  years,  and  whether  the  same  be  in  possession,  rever- 
sion, or  remainder  (30  C.  J.,  566) ;  but  in  this  jurisdiction  it  is  held  that 
there  can  be  no  estate  by  the  entirety  in  personal  property.  Turlington  v. 
Lucas,   186    N.   C,   283. 

"16.  Where  land  is  conveyed  or  devised  to  a  husband  and  wife  for  and 
during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives  or  during  the  life  of  the  survivor, 
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with  remainder  to  their  heirs  in  fee,  said  husband  and  wife,  under  the  rule 
in  Shelley's  case,  take  a  fee-simple  estate  as  tenants  by  the  entirety  in  the 
property  so  conveyed  or  devised.  Robertson  v.  Gri/fin,  185  N.  C,  38. 

"17.  The  above  rules  apply  to  devises  to  husband  and  wife,  and  also 
to  contracts  to  convey  land  to  husband  and  wife.  Stamper  v.  Stamper,  121. 
N.  C,  252.  They  likewise  apply  to  a  gift  or  devise  to  a  husband  and  wife 
'during  their  natural  lives.'  Simonton  v.  Cornelius,  supraJ'  Stacy,  C.  J.,  in 
Davis  v.  Bass,  188  N.  C,  200,  203-9. 


CHAPTER  III 


Special  Contractual  Relations  of  Married  Women 
in  North  Carolina 

CONTRACTS  AND  CONVEYANCES  IN  GENERAL 
As  to  Personalty 

C.  S.,  2508.  Capacity  to  draw  checks.  Bank  deposits  made  by  or  in  the 
name  of  a  married  woman  shall  be  paid  only  to  her  or  on  her  order,  and 
her  check,  receipt  or  acquittance  shall  be  valid  in  law  to  fully  discharge  the 
bank  from  any  and  all  liability  on  account  thereof. 

See  also  C.  S.,  2506,  page  12;  C.  S.,  2507,  page  45;  and  C.  S.,  5181, 
page  63. 

"There  is  neither  written  assent  of  the  husband  nor  privy  examination 
required  as  to  the  disposal  by  sale,  gift  or  otherwise,  by  a  married  woman 
of  her  personal  property."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Ball  v.  Paquin,  140  N.  C,  86, 
97. 

"As  to  conveyances  by  the  wife  of  her  personalty,  the  Constitution 
gives  her  full  power  of  jus  disponendi,  without  any  restriction  whatever. 
Nor  is  there  any  statute  whatever  that  in  any  way  has  attempted  to  re- 
strict it."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Rea  v.  Rea,  156  N.  C,  529,  532. 

As  to  Real  Property 

C.  S.,  2506.  Property  of  married  woman  secured  to  her.  The  real  and 
personal  property  of  any  female  in  this  state,  acquired  before  marriage, 
and  all  property,  real  and  personal,  to  which  she  may,  after  marriage, 
become  in  any  manner  entitled,  shall  be  and  remain  the  sole  and  separate 
estate  and  property  of  such  female,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts, 
obligations  or  engagements  of  her  husband,  and  may  be  devised  and 
bequeathed,  and,  with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband,  conveyed  by  her 
as  if  she  were  unmarried. 

This  coincides  with  Art.  X,  section  6,  Constitution  of  North  Carolina. 

"It  is  settled  law  in  North  Carolina  that  our  statutes  impose  no  limit 
upon  'the  wife's  power  to  acquire  property  by  contracting  with  her  hus- 
band or  any  other  person,  but  only  operate  to  restrain  her  from  or  protect 
her  in  disposing  of  property  already  acquired  by  her'.  .  .  .  The  law  re- 
stricts her  jus  disponendi — not  her  jus  acquirendi."  Avery,  J.,  in  Osborne 
v.  Wilkes,  108  N.  C,  651,  667. 

"The  word  'convey'  must  still  be  restricted  in  its  operation  to  such 
property  as  is  by  law  required  to  be  transferred  by  a  written  instrument. 
The  words  'convey  and  devise'  are  technical  terms,  relating  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  interests  in  real  property."  Walker,  J.,  in  Vann  v.  Edwards,  135 
N.  C,  661,  669. 
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"It  [the  foregoing  section]  is  an  enabling  provision  of  the  law  and 
should  be  construed  in  the  spirit  which  prompted  its  enactment;  and  as 
it  authorized  the  wife  to  take  and  hold  property  to  her  sole  and  separate 
use  without  the  interposition  of  a  trustee,  and  has  thus  made  her  capable 
of  holding  it  by  herself  and  for  herself,  independently  of  her  husband, 
she  should  be  adjudged  to  have  the  capacity  of  disposing  of  it,  except 
in  so  far  as  she  may  be  expressly  or  implicitly  restrained.  That  this  was 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law  makers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
she  is  given  the  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  her  estate  by  will,  which  is 
certainly  something  more  than  the  naked  right  to  own  and  possess  it,  and 
then  she  may  also  convey  it.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  that  it  was 
intended  she  should  have  the  right  of  disposition,  in  one  form  absolutely, 
and  in  another  under  certain  restrictions."  Walker,  J.,  in  Vann  v.  Edwards, 
135  N.  C,  661,  672. 

She  [married  woman]  may  will  her  property  without  the  consent  of  her 
husband,  and  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  and  in  this  way  she  may  deprive 
him  of  his  estate  by  the  curtesy."  Walker,  J.,  concurring  in  Rea  v.  Rea, 
156  N.  C,  529,  534-5. 

"The  statutes  of  limitation  contain  no  exception  in  favor  of  the  wife 
when  she  holds  a  claim  against  her  husband."  Allen,  J.,  in  159  N.  C,  594, 
598. 

"Conveyances  apply  only  to  realty."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Everett  v.  Ballard, 
174  N.  C,  16,  17. 

C.  S.,  2507.  Capacity  to  contract.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2515  of  this  chapter,  regulating  contracts  of  wife  with  husband  affecting 
corpus  or  income  of  estate,  every  married  woman  is  authorized  to  contract 
and  deal  so  as  to  affect  her  real  and  personal  property  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  she  were  unmarried,  but  no  conveyance  of 
her  real  estate  shall  be  valid  unless  made  with  the  written  assent  of  her 
husband  as  provided  by  section  six  of  article  ten  of  the  constitution,  and 
her  privy  examination  as  to  the  execution  of  the  same  taken  and  certified 
as  now  required  by  law. 

This  is  the  so-called  Martin  Act,  chapter  109,  Laws  of  1911. 

"If  the  plain  letter  of  the  Martin  Act  did  not  fully  express  its  intention 
to  confer  untrammeled  right  of  contract  upon  married  women,  it  should 
be  construed  in  the  light  of  the  numerous  statutes  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, changing  the  decisions  of  the  courts  which  did  not  accord  with  the 
Constitution.  Among  them  may  be  named  Rev.,  2095  [C.  S.,  2508],  which 
provides  that  a  married  woman  can  draw  out  her  money  in  bank  by  her  own 
check  and  that  her  husband's  check  will  not  be  valid  for  that  purpose,  as 
formerly;  that  she  can  be  a  free  trader,  Rev.,  2112-2118  [C.  S.,  2525-2530] ; 
that  she  can  hold  building  and  loan  stock,  Rev.,  3885  [C.  S.,  5181] ;  that  when 
a  building  is  built  or  repaired  on  her  land  with  her  consent  or  procurement 
she  shall  be  deemed  to  have  contracted  for  the  same,  Rev.,  2016  [C.  S.,  2433] ; 
that  she  may  sue  without  joining  her  husband  when  the  action  concerns 
her  separate  property,  Rev.,  408   [C.  S.,  454];  that  an  execution  can  issue 
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against  her  property;  that  the  statute  of  limitation  runs  against  her  as 
against  any  other  person  am  juris;  that  the  savings  from  her  separate 
estate  are  her  separate  property,  Rev.,  2100  [C.  S.,  2514];  and  if  the  hus 
hand  abandons  her  she  can  sell  and  convey  her  real  property  as  if  unmar- 
ried, Rev.,  2117  [C.  S.,  2530] ;  that  her  earnings  shall  be  her  own  and  not  sub- 
ject to  control  of  her  husband,  and  that  compensation  for  any  tort  to  her 
person  or  her  property  and  damage  for  physical  and  mental  anguish  suffered 
by  her,  she  alone  can  recover,  and  without  joining  her  husband,  Laws  1913, 
ch.  13  [C.  S.,  2513] ;  that  if  she  owns  land  for  life  or  a  longer  period  she  shall 
be  a  free  holder,  Laws,  1915,  ch.  22;  and  many  other  statutes  changing 
decisions  of  the  courts  that  had  followed  the  ancient  ideas  as  to  the  in- 
capacity and  incompetence  of  married  women.  In  short,  the  act  of  1911, 
known  as  the  'Martin  Act,'  simply  sums  up  a  long  line  of  statutes  and 
culminates  by  recognizing  in  married  women  the  right  to  make  any  and 
all  contracts  as  fully  as  if  they  had  remained  single,  or  that  their  husbands 
could  make,  save  only  contracts  between  husband  and  wife  under  Rev., 
2107  [C.  S.,  2515],  as  to  which  the  presumption  in  law  remains  that  the 
husband  will  take  advantage  of  the  wife  and  that  the  wife  is  incompetent 
to  prevent  it,  and  that  the  preventive  is  the  wisdom  of  some  adjacent 
magistrate  who  shall  supervise  such  contracts.  With  that  exception  there  is 
no  restraint  upon  the  contracting  powers  of  married  women. 

"As  to  wills,  married  women  are  equally  untrammeled.  As  to  con- 
veyances there  is  the  constitutional  restraint  upon  alienation,  that  the  wife 
must  have  the  written  consent  of  the  husband  to  conveyances  of  her 
realty.  There  is  no  corresponding  restraint  upon  the  husband,  who  can  make 
a  valid  conveyance  without  his  wife's  consent,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
tingency of  dower  if  she  outlives  him.  There  is  a  further  restriction  in  the 
privy  examination  of  the  wife,  which  is  still  required  in  North  Carolina, 
though  it  exists  only  in  four  other  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  has 
long  since  been  abolished  in  England.  Whether  this  requirement  is  a 
greater  reflection  on  the  honesty  of  the  husband  or  on  the  competency  of 
the  wife  is  an  open  question. 

"Taking,  therefore,  the  language  of  the  Constitution  and  the  entire 
drift  of  legislation  since,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  intent  of  the  Martin 
Act  to  confer  upon  married  women  entire  freedom  of  contract,  in  every 
respect,  except  with  her  husband,  whether  it  affects  their  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  is  beyond  question."  Clark,  C.  J.,  concurring  in  Warren  v. 
Dail,  170  N.  C,  406,  414-15. 

"Summing  up,  the  rights  of  married  women  in  North  Carolina  as  to 
conveyances  and  contracts  are: 

"Ida  to  conveyances  of  personalty:  There  is  no  restriction  whatever 
upon  her  right  to  dispose  of  her  personalty  as  fully  and  freely  as  if  she 
had  remained  unmarried,  either  in  the  Constitution  or  by  any  statute.  .  .  . 

"As  to  conveyamces  of  realty:  The  Constitution  requires  only  'the  written 
assent'  of  the  husband.  The  statute  superadds  only  a  regulation  providing 
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for  a  privy  examination,  which  has  been  upheld  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  an  additional  requirement,  but  merely  a  method  of  ascertaining  if  the 
deed  is  really  her  voluntary  act. 

"As  to  contracts:  Laws  1911,  ch.  109  [C.  S.,  2507],  provides  that  a 
married  woman  is  authorized  to  contract  and  to  affect  her  real  estate  and 
personal  property  thereby  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  effect 
as  if  she  were  unmarried  excepting  only  contracts  whereby  she  may  incur 
liability  to  her  husband,  as  to  which  the  provisions  of  Revisal,  2107  [C.  S., 
2515]  are  retained."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Rea  v.  Rea.,  156  N.  C,  529,  533-4. 

"While  the  Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  guard  contracts  whereby  a 
wife  may  incur  liability  to  her  husband,  it  has  not  attempted  to  restrict 
her  right  of  conveyance,  still  less  to  forbid  gifts  by  her  to  her  husband 
without  the  approval  of  a  justice  of  the  peace."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Rea  v. 
Rea.,  156  N.  C,  529,  534. 

"Now  the  wife  may  purchase  not  only  necessaries,  but  other  articles, 
in  her  own  name  and  on  her  own  credit,  and  the  creditor  may  recover 
of  her  for  them  without  making  the  husband  defendant."  Brown,  J.,  in 
Lipinsky  v.  Revell,  167  N.  C,  508,  509. 

"It  is  the  obvious  intent  and  meaning  of  the  statute  that  a  feme  covert 
may  bind  herself  by  her  ordinary  contracts  .  .  ,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  privilege  or  capacity  does  not  extend  to  contracts  of  suretyship  for 
her  husband   when  the   same   are  otherwise   valid.  .  .  . 

"This  [wife's  contract  as  surety  for  husband]  is  not  primarily  a  con- 
tract between  the  husband  and  the  wife,  but,  so  far  as  this  statute  is 
concerned,  is  to  be  properly  considered  as  one  between  the  husband  and 
wife  on  the  one  part  and  the  creditor  on  the  other."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Royal  v. 
Southerland,  168  N.  C,  405,  406. 

"At  common  law  the  husband  was  liable  for  the  funeral  expenses  of 
his  deceased  wife  and  for  'necessaries'  during  their  married  life.  .  .  . 

"As  heretofore  stated,  if  the  husband,  liable  for  indebtedness  of  this 
kind,  should  fail  to  pay,  or  his  estate  being  insolvent,  payment  could  not 
be  enforced,  authority  is  to  the  effect  that  an  equity  might  arise  to  the 
creditor  enabling  him  to  collect  from  the  wife's  estate;  but  otherwise,  and 
except  under  conditions  formerly  referred  to  (namely  express  promise  on 
her  part  to  pay),  the  debt  is  and  continues  to  be  that  of  the  husband  and 
enforceable  against  him  or  his  estate."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Bowen  v.  Daugherty, 
168  N.  C,  242,  244-5. 

"When  the  Legislature  authorized  a  married  woman  'to  contract  and 
deal  so  as  to  affect  her  real  and  personal  property  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  effect,  as  if  she  were  unmarried'  it  authorized  contracts 
for  breach  of  which  they  would  be  liable  as  fully  as  if  they  had  remained 
unmarried.  The  act  so  states.  .  .  . 

"To  what  purpose  should  the  Legislature  enact  that  a  married  woman 
'can  contract  as  if  single'  if  she  is  not  liable  for  breach  of  such  contract?" 
Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Everett  v.  Ballard,  174  N.  C,  16,  18-19. 
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"Again,  it  is  insisted  that  it  is  an  unreasonable  interpretation  which 
holds  a  married  woman  liable  to  damages  for  breaking  a  contract  when 
the  statute  itself  provides  that  the  contract  may  not  be  specifically  en- 
forced; but  to  our  minds  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this.  The  stat- 
ute, which  enables  a  married  woman  to  bind  herself  by  any  contract  to 
affect  either  her  real  or  her  personal  estate,  except  that,  in  conveyances 
of  the  latter,  the  written  assent  of  her  husband  and  her  privy  examination 
are  required,  simply  means  that  when  she  makes  an  executory  contract  of 
this  character  and  her  privy  examination  is  not  taken  she  can  only  be 
held  in  damages,  and  that  specific  performance  may  not,  as  formerly,  be 
enforced.  The  remedy  by  the  award  of  damage  is  the  ordinary  means 
of  adjustment  for  breaches  of  contract."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Warren  v.  Dail, 
170  N.  C,  406,  410-11. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  which  disabled 
the  Legislature  from  providing  that  a  married  woman  can  'contract  as 
if  single'.  If  she  can  contract,  then  she  is  liable  for  breach  of  her  contract. 
.  .  .  Whenever  the  Legislature  conceded  the  right  to  contract  there  went 
with'  it  the  liability  upon  the  contracting  party  to  become  liable  for 
breach  of  contract."  Clark,  C.  J.,  concurring  in  Warren  v.  Dail,  170  N.  C, 
406,  413-414. 

".  .  .  it  is  no  longer  an  open  question,  but  is  settled  that  a  married 
woman  is  liable  upon  her  contracts,  by  the  express  wording  of  the  statute, 
'in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  unmarried',  and  that  under  execution 
issued  upon  said  judgment  her  property,  real  and  personal,  can  be  sold 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  she  had  remained  single,  though  the  debt  has  not 
been  charged  thereon  by  her."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Thrash  v.  Ould,  172  N.  C, 
728,  731. 

"The  wife,  therefore,  has  been  held  .  .  .  liable  jointly  and  severally 
whenever  a  partner  or  a  surety."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Grocery  Co.  v.  Bails, 
177  N.  C,  298,  299. 

"The  practical  effect  of  section  2507 — The  Martin  Act — is  to  constitute 
a  married  woman  a  free  trader  as  to  all  her  ordinary  dealings,  and  tk) 
invest  her  with  the  privileges  of  suing  and  being  sued  alone."  Adams,  J., 
in  Croom  v.  Lumber  Co.,  182  N.  C,  217,  219. 

"The  statute  does  not  require  the  husband's  privy  examination,  and  it 
has  been  often  held  that  his  signature  appearing  to  the  conveyance  which 
is  duly  probated,  is  a  sufficient  'written  assent  of  the  husband.'  "  Clark,  C. 
J.,  dissenting  in  Graves  v.  Johnson,  172  N.  C,  176,  180. 

"The  deed  of  a  married  woman  purporting  to  convey  her  land  is  not 
valid  unless  signed  and  acknowledged  by  her  husband."  Allen  J.,  in 
Hensley  v.  Blankenship,  174  N.  C,  759,  760. 

C.  S.,  2511.  Capacity  to  make  will.  Every  married  woman  has  power 
to  devise  and  bequeath  her  real  and  personal  estate  as  if  she  were  a  feme 
sole;  and  her  will  shall  be  proved  as  is  required  of  other  wills. 

"In  Gardner  on  Wills,  at  p.  96,  sec.  26,  the  question  as  to  the  married 
woman's   power   to   will  her  separate   estate   held   in   trust   or   not  is   dis- 
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cussed,  and  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  is  sustained,  viz.,  that  a 
married  woman  owning  an  equitable  separate  estate  in  fee  may,  unless 
prohibited  by  the  instrument  creating  it,  devise  the  same  .  .  .  ."  Walker, 
J.,  in  Freeman  v.  Lide,  176  N.  C,  434,  443. 

C.  S.,  4129.  Married  woman  capable.  A  married  woman  owning  real  or 
personal  property  may  dispose  of  the  same  by  will. 

C.  S.,  4130.  Local:  Witts  of  married  women,  in  Ofiston.  All  devises  and 
bequests  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  any  married  woman  shall  be 
void,  if  such  married  woman  has  thereafter  or  shall  hereafter  become  in- 
sane, and  if  a  decree  of  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  or  a  mensa  et  thoro 
has  been  obtained  or  shall  hereafter  be  obtained  by  either  party  to  such 
marriage:  Provided,  that  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  Gaston  county. 

C.  S.,  2512.  May  insure  husband's  life.  Any  feme  covert  in  her  own 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  a  trustee  with  his  assent  may  cause  to  be,  insured 
for  any  definite  time  the  life  of  her  husband,  for  her  sole  and  separate  use, 
and  she  may  dispose  of  the  interest  in  the  same  by  will,  notwithstanding 
her  coverture. 

PROBATE    AND    REGISTRATION    OF    CONTRACTS 
AND  CONVEYANCES 

C.  S.,  3295.  Commissioner  appointed  by  clerk  for  nonresident  maker. 
When  it  appears  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  any  county  that 
any  person  nonresident  of  this  state  desires  to  acknowledge  a  power  of 
attorney,  deed  or  other  conveyance  touching  real  estate  situated  in  the 
county  of  said  clerk,  he  shall  issue  a  commission  to  a  commissioner  for 
receiving  such  acknowledgment,  or  taking  such  proof,  and  said  com- 
missioner may  likewise  take  the  acknowledgment  and  privy  examination 
of  a  married  woman  separate  and  apart  from  her  husband,  touching  her 
assent  to  any  power  of  attorney,  deeds  or  other  conveyances,  touching 
real  estate  in  said  county.  The  commissioner  shall  make  certificate  of  the 
acknowledgments  or  proof  and  privy  examination  made  by  him,  and  shall 
return  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  whereupon  he  shall 
adjudge  that  such  conveyance,  power  of  attorney  or  other  instrument  is 
duly  acknowledged  or  proved,  and  that  such  examination  is  in  due  form, 
and  shall  order  the  same  to  be  registered. 

C.  S.,  3301.  Probates  before  stockholders  in  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions. No  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  execution,  including  the  privy  ex- 
amination of  any  married  woman,  of  any  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust 
executed  to  secure  the  payment  of  any  indebtedness  to  any  building  and 
loan  association  shall  hereafter  be  held  invalid  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  officer  taking  such  acknowledgment,  proof  or  privy  examination,  is 
a  stockholder  in  said  building  and  loan  association.  This  section  does 
not  authorize  any  officer  or  director  of  a  building  and  loan  association 
to   take   acknowledgments,  proofs   and   privy   examinations. 

C.  S.,  3303.  Proof  of  attested  writing.  If  an  instrument  required  or 
permitted   by   law  to   be   registered  has   a   subscribing   witness    and   such 
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witness  is  dead  or  out  of  the  state,  or  of  unsound  mind,  the  execution  of 
the  same  may  be  proved  before  any  official  authorized  to  take  the  proof 
and  acknowledgment  of  such  instrument  by  proof  of  the  handwriting  of 
such  subscribing  witness  or  of  the  handwriting  of  the  maker,  but  this 
shall  not  be  proof  of  the  execution  of  instruments  by  married  women. 

C.  S.,  3304.  Proof  of  unattested  writing.  If  an  instrument  required  or 
permitted  by  law  to  be  registered  has  no  subscribing  witness,  the  execution 
of  the  same  may  be  proved  before  any  official  authorized  to  take  the 
proof  and  acknowledgment  of  such  instrument  by  proof  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  maker,  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  proof  of  execution  of 
instruments   by   married   women. 

C.  S.,  3346.  Probates  before  stockholders  and  directors  of  building 
and  loan  associations.  No  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  execution,  includ- 
ing privy  examination  of  married  women,  of  any  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust  executed  to  secure  the  payment  of  any  indebtedness  to  any  building 
and  loan  association,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirteen,  shall  be  held  invalid  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  officer  taking  such  acknowledgment,  proof  or  privy  examination 
was  a  stockholder  or  director  in  said  building  and  loan  association;  but 
such  proof  and  acknowledgement  and  the  registration  thereof,  if  in  all  other 
respects  vialid,  are  declared  to  be  valid.  Nor  shall  the  registration  of  any 
such  instrument  ordered  to  be  registered  be  held  invalid  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  ordering  the  registration  was  a  stock- 
holder or  director  in  any  building  and  loan  association  whose  indebtedness 
is   secured   thereby. 

C.  S.,  3349.  Probates  of  husband  and  wife  in  wrong  order.  All  pro- 
bates prior  to  the  sixth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  land 
ninety-three,  of  instruments  executed  by  a  husband  and  wife  in  which 
the  probate  as  to  the  husband  has  been  taken  before  or  subsequent  to  the 
privy  examination  of  his  wife  are  validated. 

C.  S.,  3350.  Probates  of  husband  and  wife  before  different  officers. 
Where,  prior  to  the  second  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  the  probate  of  a  deed  or  other  instrument,  executed  by 
husband  and  wife,  has  been  taken  as  to  the  husband  and  the  wife  by 
different  officers  having  the  power  to  take  probates  of  deeds,  whether 
both  officers  reside  in  this  state  or  one  in  this  state  and  the  other  in  an- 
other state,  or  foreign  country,  the  said  probate,  in  the  cases  mentioned, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  all  deeds  and  other  instru- 
ments required  to  be  registered,  and  which  have  been  ordered  to  registra- 
tion by  the  proper  officer  in  this  state,  and  upon  such  probate  or  probates, 
and  have  been  registered,  shall  be  taken  and  considered  as  duly  registered, 
and  the  word  "probate,"  as  used  in  this  section,  shall  include  privy  ex- 
amination of  the  wife.  This  section  does  not  affect  actions  pending  January 
25,   1907. 
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C.  S.,  3324.  Private  examination  of  wife.  When  an  instrument  purports 
to  be  signed  by  a  married  woman,  the  form  of  certificate  of  her  acknowl- 
edgment and  private  examination  before  any  officer  authorized  to  take  the 
same  shall  be  in  substance  as  follows: 

North   Carolina,   County. 

I  (here  give  name  of  the  official  and  his  official  title),  do  hereby  certify 
that  (here  give  name  of  the  married  woman  who  executed  the  instrument), 
wife  of  (here  give  husband's  name),  personally  appeared  before  me  this 
day  and  acknowledged  the  due  execution  of  the  foregoing  (or  annexed) 
instrument;  and  the  said  (here  give  married  woman's  name),  being  by 
me  privately  examined,  separate  and  apart  from  her  said  husband,  touch- 
ing her  voluntary  execution  of  the  same,  doth  state  that  she  signed  the 
same  freely  and  voluntarily,  without  fear  or  compulsion  of  her  said  hus- 
band or  any  other  person,  and  doth  still  voluntarily  assent  thereto. 

Witness  my  hand  and  (when  an  official  seal  is  required  by  law)  official 

seal,  this -(day  of  month),  A.  D (year). 

(Signature  of  Officer.) 

See  also  C.  S.,  997  quoted  on  page  52. 

"No  officer  could  lawfully  and  truthfully  make  such  a  certificate  in 
form  or  substance  except  on  an  official  and  personal  interview  with  the 
wife,  separate  and  apart  from  her  husband,  and  the  attempted  examina- 
tion over  the  telephone  must  be  held  a  nullity."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Bank  v. 
Sumner,  187  N.  C,  762,  765. 

C.  S.,  3351.  Wife  free  trader;  no  examination  or  husband's  assent.  In 
all  cases  prior  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen,  where  a  married  woman  who  was  at  the  time  a  free  trader 
by  her  husband's  consent  has  executed  and  delivered  a  deed  conveying  her 
land,  without  her  privy  examination  having  been  taken,  and  without  the 
written  assent  of  her  husband  other  than  his  written  assent  contained  in 
the  instrument  making  her  a  free  trader,  such  deed  shall  be  valid  and 
effectual  to  convey  her  land  as  if  she  had  been,  (at  the  time  of  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  such  deed,  a  feme  sole.  This  section  does  not  validate  such 
deed  where  it  would  affect  the  title  to  land  or  property  of  purchasers  or 
their  grantees  or  assignees  from  such  married  woman  and  free  trader 
subsequent  to  the  execution  of  such'  deed. 

"It  is  not  within  the  meaning  or  intent  of  C.  S.,  3351„  purporting  to 
cure  defective  execution  of  deeds  of  married  women,  free  traders,  that 
it  should  apply  to  deeds  made  directly  to  the  husband,  or  annul  the  re- 
quirement that  the  probate  officer  certify  that  it  was  not  unreasonable 
or  injurious  to  her,  but  this  should  only  apply  to  such  conveyances  made 
to  third  persons  in  respect  to  the  husband's  assent,  etc.,  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  the  section  referred  to,  when  the  grantor  is  a  free 
trader  ....''  Headnote  in  Foster  v.  Williams,  182  N.  C,  632. 

See  C.  S.,  2525,  page  59 
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CONVEYANCES  BY  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE 

C.  S.,  997.  Instruments  affecting  married  woman's  title;  husband  to 
execute;  privy  examination.  Every  conveyance,  power  of  attorney  or  other 
instrument  affecting  the  estate,  right  or  title  of  any  married  woman  in 
lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments  must  be  executed  by  such  married 
woman  and  her  husband,  and  due  proof  or  acknowledgment  thereof  must 
be  made  as  to  the  husband  and  due  acknowledgment  thereof  must  be  made 
by  the  wife,  and  her  private  examination,  touching  her  voluntary  assent 
to  such  instrument,  shall  be  taken  separate  and  apart  from  her  husband, 
and  such  acknowledgment  or  proof  as  to  the  execution  by  the  husband  and 
such  acknowledgment  by  the  wife  and  her  private  examination  shall  be 
taken  and  certified  as  provided  by  law.  Any  conveyance,  power  of  attorney, 
contract  to  convey,  mortgage,  deed  of  trust  or  other  instrument  executed 
by  any  married  woman  in  the  manner  by  this  chapter  provided,  and 
executed  by  her  husband  also,  shall  be  valid  in  law  to  pass,  bind  or  charge 
the  estate,  right,  title  and  interest  of  such  married  woman  in  and  to  all 
such  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  or  other  estate,  real  or  per- 
sonal, as  shall  constitute  the  subject-matter  or  be  embraced  within  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  instrument  or  purport  to  be  passed,  bound, 
charged  or  conveyed  thereby. 

"While  the  Constitution,  Art.  X,  sec.  6,  says  that  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  a  married  woman  'may  be  devised  and  bequeathed,  and,  with 
the  written  assent  of  her  husband,  conveyed  by  her  as  if  she  were  un- 
married', it  has  been  held  that  the  General  Assembly  may  prescribe  the 
form  in  which  the  assent  of  the  husband  shall  be  evidenced,  and  that  these 
forms  are  material  and  must  be  complied  with."  Allen,  J.,  in  Graves  v. 
Johnson,  172  N.  C,  176,  177. 

"All  contracts  and  deeds  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  land  are 
local  and  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  where  the  land  lies."  Therefore  when 
a  married  woman,  non-resident,  made  a  deed  to  land  in  this  state,  though 
the  deed  was  executed  elsewhere  "she  made  it  as  a  citizen  of  North 
Carolina,  that  is  she  was  as  much  subject  to  the  laws  of  this  state  as  if 
she  had  been  living  here  and  made  it  here."  Furches,  C.  J.,  in  Smith  v. 
Ingram,  130  N.  C,  100,  104. 

Requisites  to  Married  Woman's  Deeds 

"A  married  woman  in  North  Carolina  can  be  bound  as  to  her  land 
in  only  two  ways:  By  her  deed  duly  executed  with  the  written  assent  of 
her  husband  and  with  her  privy  examination,  or  by  the  judgment  or 
decree  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction."  Montgomery,  J.,  in  Smith  v. 
Bruton,  137  N.  C,  79,  82. 

"The  statute  in  force  when  the  mortgage  .  .  .  was  executed  (Revisal, 
sec.  952)  [C.  S.,  997]  provided  that  it  should  be  signed  by  the  husband 
and  wife,  that  it  should  be  duly  acknowledged  by  both,  and  that  the  private 
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examination  of  the  wife  should  he  duly  taken  in  order  to  affect  the  estate, 
right  or  title  of  the  wife."  Allen,  J.,  in  Graves  v.  Johnson,  172  N.  C,  176, 
177. 

"It  is  true  that  the  husband,  under  our  Constitution,  Art.  X,  sec.  6, 
has  no  interest  as  husband  in  his  wife's  property,  real  or  personal.  The 
provision  that  he  must  give  his  written  assent  to  conveyances  by  her  of 
realty  is  the  sole  survival  in  our  Constitution  of  the  ancient  idea  that  a 
wife  must  be  under  the  guardianship  and  control  of  her  husband  and  is 
incompetent  to  transact  business.  .  .  .  [This  requirement]  is  not  based 
upon  his  having  any  interest  in  his  wife's  land,  nor  on  his  having  a  vested 
interest  therein  at  her  death,  for  she  has  full  authority  to  devise  the  same 
without  his  consent  and  deprive  him  of  any  interest  as  tenant  by  the 
curtesy.  Accordingly  it  is  held  that  while  his  assent  must  be  in  writing, 
it  need  not  be  by  deed,  for  he  has  nothing  to  convey;  that  his  joining 
with  her  in  the  instrument  is  sufficient  ....  and  that  his  signing  the 
instrument  merely  as  a  witness  is  a  sufficient  'written  assent'  .  .  .  ;  or 
a  letter  written  by  him  is  sufficient."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Stallings  v.  Walker, 
176  N.  C,  321,  324-5. 

".  .  .  .  the  deed  of  a  married  woman  purporting  to  convey  her  land 
is  not  valid  unless  signed  and  acknowledged  by  her  husband."  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  paper  writing  signed  by  the  wife  neither  signed  nor 
acknowledged  by  the  husband  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  "did  not  operate 
as  a  conveyance."  Allen,  J.,  in  Hensley  v.  Blankenship,  174  N.  C,  759,  760. 

"The  requirement  that  the  husband  should  execute  the  same  deed  with 
the  wife  was  to  afford  her  his  protection  against  the  wiles  and  insidious 
arts  of  others,  while  her  separate  and  private  examination  was  to  secure  her 
against  coercion  and  undue  influence  from  him."  Smith  C.  J.,  in  Ferguson 
v.  Kinsland,  93  N.  C,  337. 

Referring  to  joinder  of  infant  hushand,  the  Court  said:  "On  reason  and 
authority,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  open  to  the  husband  to 
disaffirm  his  consent  on  arrival  at  full  age,  and  that  having  done  so,  the 
deed  must  be  held  void  as  not  conforming  to  our  statute  on  the  subject." 
Hoke,  J.,  in  Jackson  v.  Beard,  162  N.  C,  105,  109. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  privy  examination  that  the 
very  words  used  in  the  statute  should  be  employed  in  making  the  acknowl- 
edgment. If  the  acts  and  language  of  the  married  woman,  at  the  time 
of  her  examination,  are  of  the  same  legal  effect  as  the  words  used  in  the 
statute,  it  will  be  deemed  sufficient  in  law."  Montgomery,  J.,  in  Benedict 
v.  Jones,  129   N.  C,  470,  473. 

"The  requirement  of  privy  examination  in  conveyances  and  contracts 
to  convey  realty  having  been  established  by  Legislature,  it  can  modify 
the  requirement  or  withdraw  it  altogether,  and  there  is  nothing  unreason- 
able and,  assuredly,  nothing  beyond  its  power  in  the  enactment  of  a  stat- 
ute which  says  that  in  all  contracts  by  married  women  to  convey  land, 
when  same  are  wrongfully  broken  by  them,  they  may  be  held  responsible 
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in  damage,  but  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  convey  unless  they  have  been 
privily  examined  according  to  forms  of  law."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Warren  v.  Dail, 
170  N.  C,  406,  411. 

"Neither  is  the  certificate  [of  probate  1  sufficient  as  to  Nancy  Carroway, 
for  the  reason  that  it  fails  to  state  that  the  privy  examination  was  taken 
separate  and  apart  from  her  husband.1'  Brown,  J.,  in  Cook  v.  Pittman, 
144  N.  C,  530,  531. 

"In  other  words,  it  is  contended  that,  if  the  officer  certifies  in  due 
form  the  wife's  voluntary  assent,  when  in  fact  she  refused  to  give  it, 
it  is  a  fraud  perpetrated  against  the  wife  and  the  purchaser  both,  but 
one  to  which  the  grantee  or  his  agent  must  be  proven  to  be  a  party,  in 
order  to  invalidate  the  certificate.  However  that  may  be,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  certificate  of  the  officer  of  privy  examination  of  a  married  woman 
shuts  off  all  inquiry  as  to  fraud,  duress,  or  undue  influence  in  the  treaty, 
unless  participated  in  by  the  grantee  or  his  agent.  It  also  precludes  all 
inquiry  into  fraud  or  falsehood  in  the  factum  of  the  privy  examination 
itself,  unless  the  feme  covert  can  make  it  appear,  by  clear,  cogent,  and 
convincing  proof,  either  that  no  such  examination  was  had  at  all  or 
that  on  such  examination  she  refused  to  give  her  voluntary  assent  to  the 
execution  of  the  instrument,  and  so  expressed  herself  to  the  officer  at 
the  time  he  undertook  to  examine  her."  Brown,  J.,  in  Lumber  Co.  v. 
Leonard,  145  N.  C,  339,  344. 

"These  decisions  ....  are  to  the  effect  that  in  order  to  a  valid  con- 
veyance of  a  married  woman's  land,  the  assent  of  her  husband  must  be 
included  by  his  joining  with  her  in  the  body  of  the  deed.  Such  joinder  is 
not  required  to  charge  her  land;  the  written  assent  of  her  husband  may  be 
otherwise  expressed,  but  to  convey,  the  husband  must  join  in  the  deed, 
and  in  both  the  privy  examination  is  required."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Council  v. 
Pridgen,  153  N.  C,  443,  447. 

"The  statute  has  been  changed  since  these  decisions  to  permit  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  husband  to  be  taken  after  that  of  the  wife  and 
before  a  different  officer,  but  section  952  [C.  S.,  997]  still  requires  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  husband  or  proof  of  his  execution  of  the  deed  to 
pass  the  title  or  interest  of  the  wife.  .  .  ."  Allen,  J.,  in  Graves  v.  Johnson, 
172  N.  C,  176,  179. 

"The  statute  making  provision  for  the  proper  mode  of  conveyances 
of  real  property  by  a  husband  and  wife:  'Her  lands,  tenements  and  here- 
ditaments', C.  S.,  997,  both  in  its  terms  and  purpose,  clearly  contemplates 
that  the  acknowledgment  provided  for  and  the  privy  examination  of  the 
wife  shall  be  had  in  the  personal  presence  of  the  officer,  and  that  therefore 
such  acknowledgment  over  the  telephone  will  not  suffice."  Hoke  J.,  in 
Bank  v.  Sumner,  187  N.  C,  762,  764. 

C.  S.,  998.  Acknowledgment  at  different  times  and  places;  before  differ- 
ent officers;  order  immaterial.  In  all  cases  of  deeds  or  other  instrumen'  ? 
executed  by  husband  and  wife  and  requiring  registration,  the  probate  of 
such  instruments  as  to  the  husband  and  acknowledgment  and  private 
examination  of  the  wife  may  be  taken  before  different  officers  authorized 
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by  law  to  take  probate  of  deeds,  and  at  different  times  and  places, 
whether  both  of  said  officials  reside  in  this  state  or  only  one  in  this  state 
and  the  other  in  another  state  or  country.  And  in  taking  the  probates  of 
such  instruments  executed  by  husband  and  wife,  including  the  private 
examination  of  the  wife,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  execution  of  the 
instrument  was  proven  as  to  or  acknowledged  by  the  husband  before  or 
after  the  acknowledgment  and  private  examination  of  the  wife. 

"The  statute  has  been  changed  ....  to  permit  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  husband  to  be  taken  after  that  of  the  wife  and  before  a  different 
officer  .  .  .  ."  Allen,  J.,  in  Graves  v.  Johnson,  172,  N.  C,  176,  179. 

C.  S.,  999.  Absence  of  wife's  examination  does  not  affect  deed  as  to 
husband.  When  an  instrument  purports  to  be  signed  by  a  husband  and 
wife  the  instrument  may  be  ordered  registered,  if  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  husband  is  duly  taken,  whether  the  private  examination  of  the  wife  is 
properly  taken  or  not,  but  no  such  instrument  shall  be  the  act  or  deed  of 
the  wife  unless  her  private  examination  is  taken  according  to  law. 

"Where  probate  of  deed  recites  the  acknowledgment  and  privy  examina- 
tion of  the  wife  of  the  grantor  only,  it  is  insufficient  and  does  not  authorize 
registration."  Headnote  in   Hatcher  v.  Hatcher,  127   N.  C,  200. 

C.  S.,  1000.  Officers  authorized  to  take  privy  examination.  The  officials 
authorized  by  law  to  take  proofs  and  acknowledgments  of  the  execution 
of  any  instrument  are  empowered  to  take  the  private  examination  of  any 
married  woman,  when  her  private  examination  is  necessary,  touching  her 
free  and  voluntary  assent  to  the  execution  of  any  instrument  to  which  her 
assent  is  or  may  be  necessary,  and  to  certify  the  fact  of  such  private 
examination. 

"There  is  no  principle  of  law,  nor  precedent,  which  invalidates  an 
acknowledgment  and  privy  examination  before  an  officer  who  has  neither 
any  interest  in  the  instrument  nor  is  a  party  thereto,  simply  because  he 
is  related  to  the  parties."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  McAllister  v.  Purcell,  124  N.  C, 
262,  264-5. 

C.  S.,  1001.  Innocent  purchaser  not  affected  by  fraud  in  treaty,  if  privy 
examination  regular.  No  deed  conveying  lands  nor  any  instrument  required 
or  allowed  by  law  to  be  registered,  executed  by  husband  and  wife  since 
the  eleventh  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  if 
the  private  examination  of  the  wife  is  thereto  certified  as  prescribed  by 
law,  shall  be  invalid  because  its  execution  or  acknowledgment  was  pro- 
cured by  fraud,  duress  or  undue  influence,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the 
grantee  or  person  to  whom  the  instrument  was  made  participated  in  the 
fraud,  duress  or  undue  influence,  or  had  notice  thereof  before  the  delivery 
of  the  instrument.  Where  such  participation  or  notice  is  shown,  an  inno- 
cent purchaser  for  value  under  the  grantee  or  person  to  whom  the  instru- 
ct was  made  shall  not  be  affected  by  such  fraud,  duress  or  undue 
influence. 
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"The  presence  and  undue  influence  of  the  husband  at  the  ceremony  of 
privy  examination  would   not  vitiate   a  certificate   in   all   respects   regular 

unless  the  grantee  had  notice  of  it, "  Brown,  J.,  in  Davis  v.  Davis, 

146  N.  C,  163,  165. 

"The  Act  of  1889,  chap.  389,  [C.  S.,  1001]  provides  that  no  deed  of  con- 
veyance by  husband  and  wife,  if  the  privy  examination  is  certified  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  deemed  invalid  because  its  execution 
was  procured  '  by  fraud,  duress  or  other  undue  influence,  unless  the 
grantee  had  notice  of,  or  participated  in  such  fraud,  duress  or  other 
undue  influence.  This  act  provides  that  an  innocent  purchaser  for  value 
from  a  grantee  who  had  notice  of  such  fraud,  duress  or  undue  influence, 
shall  not  take  lands,  subject  to  any  equity  arising  out  of  such  fraud,  etc." 
Faircloth',  C.  J.,  in   Butner  v.  Blevins,  125  N.  C,  585,  587-8. 

C.  S.,  1002.  Power  of  attorney  of  married  women.  All  conveyances  which 
may  be  made  by  any  person  under  a  power  of  attorney  from  any  feme 
covert,  freely  executed  by  her  with  her  husband,  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  to  pass  the  estate,  right  and  title  which  said  feme  covert 
may  have  in  such  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  as  are  mentioned 
or  included  in  such  power  of  attorney. 

C.  S.,  1003.  Wife  need  not  join  in  purchase  money  mortgage.  The  pur- 
chaser of  real  estate  who  does  not  pay  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money 
at  the  time  when  he  takes  a  deed  for  title  may  make  a  mortgage  or  deed 
of  trust  for  securing  the  payment  of  such  purchase  money,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  may  remain  unpaid,  which'  shall  be  good  and  effectual  against 
his  wife  as  well  as  himself,  without  requiring  her  to  join  in  the  execution 
of  such  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust. 

MARRIED  WOMAN'S  CONTRACTS  WITH  THIRD 
PERSONS 

Antenuptial   Contracts 

C.  S.,  2517.  Wife's  antenuptial  contracts  and  torts.  The  liability  of  a 
feme  sole  for  any  debts  owing,  or  contracts  made  or  damages  incurred 
by  her  before  her  marriage  shall  not  be  impaired  or  altered  by  sucjh 
marriage.  No  man  by  marriage  shall  incur  any  liabilities  for  any  debts 
owing,  or  contracts  made,  or  for  wrongs  done  by  his  wife  before  the 
marriage. 

See  C.  S.,  2506  and  annotations,  pages  12-14. 

"It  is  not  true  that  the  justice's  court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  any  case 
of  a  married  woman.  She  may  be  sued  in  that  court  for  a  debt  due  by  her, 
or  on  a  contract  made  by  her,  before  marriage,  or  for  a  debt  contracted  by 
her  after  marriage  as  a  free  trader."  Brown,  J.,  in  McAfee  v.  Gregg,  140 
N.  C,  448,  449. 

"The  liability  of  the  wife  for  her  antenuptial  debts  is  declared  by 
section   2101    [C.   S.,   2517].   It   being  her   clear   duty   to   pay   such   debts, 
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we  know  of  no  statute  or  decision  which  forbids  her  to  appoint  her  husband 
her  agent  to  pay  these  debts  and  deliver  to  him  the  means  with  which 
to  do  so."  Manning,  J.,  in  Stout  v.  Perry,  152  N.  C,  312,  313. 

Postnuptial   Contracts   with   Third   Persons 

At  common  law  a  married  woman  could  not  make  a  valid  contract. 
Her  legal  existence  was  incorporated  in  that  of  her  husband.  As  an  indi- 
vidual, legally,  she  was  non-existent,  hence  she  had  no  legal  capacity  to 
contract.  Certain  necessary  exceptions  were  made  to  the  common  law  ruling 
and  her  contract  was  considered  valid: 

(1)  When  she  was  living  apart  from  her  husband. 

(2)  When  she  contracted  as  agent  of  her  husband  or  another. 

(3)  In  equity,  when  she  bound  her  separate  estate. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  the  civil  death  of  her  husband,  as  when  he  was 
exiled,  or  had  abjured  the  realm,  when  he  was  imprisoned  for 
felony,  when  he  had  deserted  his  wife,  thus  renouncing  his  marital 
rights  and  duties  or  when,  after  seven  years  unheard  absence,  he 
was  presumed  to  be  dead. 

In  North  Carolina  until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1868,  a 
married  woman's  contract  as  at  common  law  was  a  nullity.  Article  X, 
section  6,  of  the  Constitution  secured  to  a  married  woman  all  her  real 
and  personal  property  acquired  before  or  after  marriage.  Much  confusion 
resulted  from  the  interpretation  of  this  section,  since  it  was  held  that 
married  women  were  given  their  property  rights  but  not  full  freedom  of 
contract.  The  courts  held  that: 

(1)  She  could  not  at  law  bind  herself  nor  her  property  by  postnuptial 
contracts  in  which  her  husband  did  not  join. 

(2)  In  equity,  she  could  be  held  to  the  extent  of  her  statutory  prop- 
erty rights  by  postnuptial  contracts. 

Until  1911  the  situation  was  not  clarified.  Then  with  the  passage  of 
the  Martin  Act,  C.  S.,  2507,  provision  was  made  for  every  married  woman 
to  contract  and  deal  so  as  to  affect  her  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  she  were  unmarried,  except  that 
her  husband  must  join  in  conveyances  of  realty.  This  section  practically 
constitutes  married  women  free  traders  ias  to  all  their  ordinary  dealings. 

See  C.  S.,  2506  and  annotations,  pages  12-14. 

C.  S.,  2509.  Conveyance  or  lease  of  zvife's  land  requires  husband's  joinder. 
No  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lease  or  sublease  or  assignment  by  any  married 
woman,  not  a  free  trader,  of  her  lands  or  tenements,  or  chattels  real, 
to  run  for  more  than  three  years,  or  to  begin  in  possession  more  than  six 
months  after  its  execution,  or  any  conveyance  of  any  freehold  estate  in  her 
real  property,  shall  be  valid,  unless  the  same  be  executed  by  her  and  her 
husband,  and  proved  or  acknowledged  by  them,  and  her  free  consent  thereto 
appear  on  her  examination  separate  from  her  husband,  as  is  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  required  by  law  in  the  probate  of  deeds  of  femes  covert. 
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"While  the  husband  has  no  interest  in  his  wife's  property,  he  has  a 
'veto'  power  over  the  alienation  of  her  realty  by  withholding  his  written 
assent,  without  which  her  conveyances  of  realty  are  invalid.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wife  has  no  veto  power  over  the  conveyances  by  the  husband  of  his 
realty,  though  she  has  an  interest  therein.  A  deed  by  him  of  his  property 
is  valid  without  her  joinder,  subject  only  to  her  contingent  right  of  dower 
should  she  survive  him."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Stallings  v.  Walker,  176  N.  C, 
321,  324. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  essential  requirements  to  a  valid  deed  by  the 
feme  covert  are  that  her  husband  must  join  in  the  execution  of  the  deed, 
and  the  privy  examination  of  the  wife  must  be  taken  .  .  .  ."  Hoke,  J.,  in 
Jackson  v.  Beard,  162  N.  C,  105,  107. 

"A  deed  executed  by  a  married  woman  to  her  separate  real  property, 
the  name  of  the  husband  not  appearing  in  the  body  of  the  deed  or  his 
signature  thereto,  proved  on  oath  of  a  subscribing  witness  and  registered 
on  such  probate,  without  her  privy  examination  is  inoperative,  and  the 
written  assent  of  her  husband  endorsed  on  the  deed  does  not  meet  with 
the  constitutional  and  statutory  requirements  necessary  for  her  to  make 
a  valid  conveyance."  Headnote  in  Council  v.  Pridgen,  153,  N.  C,  443. 

"All  contracts  and  deeds  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  land  are  local 
and  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  where  the  land  lies,  and  will  not  be  enforced 
when  they  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  settled  policy  of  this  State." 
Furches,  C.  J.,  in  Smith  v.  Ingram,  130  N.  C,  100,  104.  Therefore  con- 
veyance of  land  in  this  State  by  a  non-resident  married  woman  must 
comply  with  the  law  of  North  Carolina. 

A  contract  to  convey  lands  of  a  married  woman  cannot  "be  specifically 
enforced  against  a  feme  covert  for  lack  of  her  privy  examination,  though, 
on  breach  established,  she  might  be  subjected  to  an  action  for  damages." 
Hoke,  J.,  in  Satterwhite  v.  Gallagher,  173  N.  C,  525,  526. 

C.  S.,  2433.  On  buildings  and  property,  real  and  personal.  Every  build- 
ing built,  rebuilt,  repaired  or  improved,  together  with  the  necessary  lots 
on  which  such  building  is  situated,  and  every  lot,  farm  or  vessel,  or  any 
kind  of  property,  real  or  personal,  not  herein  enumerated,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  lien  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  contracted  for  work  done  on 
the  same,  or  material  furnished. 

C.  S.,  2434.  Building  on  married  woman's  land.  The  preceding  section 
applies  to  the  property  of  a  married  woman  when  it  appears  that  such 
building  was  built  or  repaired  on  her  land  with  her  consent  or  procure- 
ment. In  such  case  she  shall  be  deemed  to  have  contracted  for  such  im- 
provements. 

This  section  "makes  a  married  woman's  realty  liable  for  betterments 
put  thereon  with  her  tacit  consent."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Scott  v.  Ferguson, 
152  N.  C,  346,  348. 

"The  husband  had  no  lien  in  equity  [for  improvements  placed  upon 
wife's  land  by  him]  because  the  law  presumes  that  improvements  placed 
upon  the  wife's  land  by  the  husband  were  a  gift  to  her."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in 
Anderson  v.  Anderson,  177  N.  C,  401,  403. 
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".  .  .  .  the  conclusion  is  sustained  that  for  all  debts  contracted  for  or 
work  and  labor  done  [on  her  property],  a  lien  is  given  upon  the  property 

of  a  married  woman The  laws  1901,  chapter  617,  expressly  extends 

the  lien  to  the  property  of  married  women."  Connor,  J.,  in  Ball  v.  Paquin, 
140  N.  C,  83,  95-6. 

Wife  as  Surety 

When  a  wife  becomes  a  surety  of  her  husband  by  transferring  her 
property  to  secure  his  debt,  "while  the  wife,  under  such  conditions,  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  decisions  as  a  surety,  she  does  not  assume 
the  obligations  and  liabilities  of  the  ordinary  surety,  and  cannot  be  classed 
with  indorsers. 

"She  has  not  promised  to  pay  the  debt  absolutely  or  conditionally,  and 
no  judgment  can  be  recovered  against  her  individually. 

"She  has  simply  transferred  her  property  to  secure  her  husband's  debt, 
and  her  property  is  treated  as  a  surety  ....  and  to  the  extent  it  is  used 
in  payment  of  the  debt  she  becomes  a  creditor  of  the  husband."  Allen,  J., 
in  Edwards  v.  Insurance  Co.,  173  N.  C,  614,  618. 

"It  is  settled  on  abundant  authority  that  'where  a  husband  mortgages 
his  property  for  his  debt,  and  in  the  same  mortgage  the  wife  conveys  her 
own  separate  property  as  security  for  the  same  debt,  her  property  so  con- 
veyed will  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  surety  .  .  .  and  will  be  dis- 
charged by  anything  that  would  discharge  a  surety  or  guarantor  who 
was  personally  liable'."  Allen,  J.,  in  Foster  v.  Davis,  175  N.  C,  541,  544, 
quoting  Brandt  on  Suretyship,  par.  32. 

Wife  as  a  Free  Trader , 

C.  S.,  2525.  Requisites  of  writing  to  make  her  free  trader.  Every  married 
woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  upwards,  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband,  may  become  a  free  trader  in  the  manner  following: 

1.  By  antenuptial  contract,  proved  and  registered,  as  hereinafter 
required;  or, 

2.  By  her  and  her  husband  signing  a  writing  in  the  following  or  some 
equivalent   form: 

A.  B.  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  upwards,  wife  of  C.  D.,  of 

county,  with  his  consent,  testified  by  his  signature  hereto, 

enters  herself  as  a  free  trader  from  the  date  of  the  registration  hereof. 
Signed  A.  B. 

C.  D. 
Witness:  E.  F. 

Registered  this day  of ,  19 

The  said  writing  may  be  proved  by  the  subscribing  witness  or  acknowl- 
edged by  the  parties  before  any  officer  authorized  to  take  the  probate  of 
deeds,  and  shall  be  filed  and  registered  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds 
for  the  county  in  which  the  woman  proposes  to  have  her  principal  or  only 
place  of  business. 
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By  the  Martin  Act,  Laws  1911,  chapter  109,  "married  women  are  prac- 
tically constituted  free  traders  as  to  all  their  ordinary  dealings  .  .  .  .  " 
Hoke,  J.,  in  Patterson  v.  Franklin,  168  N.  C,  75,  77. 

"There  is  no  constitutional  inhibition  on  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  declare  where  and  how  the  wife  may  become  a  free  trader.  Art.  X, 
section  6,  was  not  intended  to  disable,  but  to  protect  her."  Faircloth  C,  J., 
in  Hall  v.  Walker,  118  N.  C,  377,  380. 

".  .  .  .  where  the  wife  is  not  a  free  trader,  the  husband's  liability  is 
limited,  but  where  she  is  a  free  trader,  his  liability  to  account  for  her 
income  received  by  him  is  unlimited  except  by  the  general  law  applicable 
to  agents  and  other  persons."  Bynum,  J.,  in  Manning  v.  Manning,  79  N.  C, 
300,  302. 

C.  S.,  2526.  Writing  effective  from  registration.  From  the  time  of  the 
registration  of  the  writing  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  the  married 
woman  therein  mentioned  shall  be  a  free  trader,  and  authorized  to  con- 
tract and  deal  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole. 

"Both  the  words  free  trader  and  the  words  'contract  and  deal'  refer, 
in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  to  contracts  and  trades  in  some  business 
enterprise,  and  do  not,  primarily,  include  or  describe  conveyances  of 
realty."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Council  v.  Pridgen,  153  N.  C,  443,  448.  Therefore  they 
"do  not  ....  confer  upon  a  married  woman  power  to  convey  her  real 
estate,  especially  in  view  of  the  restrictive  words  of  our  statute,  'that 
every  conveyance,  etc.,  affecting  the  real  estate  of  a  married  woman  must 
be  executed  by  the  husband  and  the  wife  and  her  privy  examination  must 
be  taken  and  certified  as  provided  by  law'."  Headnote  in  Council  v.  Pridgen, 
153  N.  C,  443. 

C.  S.,  2527.  Certified  copy  as  evidence.  A  copy  of  such  writing  duly 
proved  and  registered  and  certified  by  the  register  of  the  county  in  which 
the  same  is  registered,  is  admissible  in  evidence  as  certified  copies  of 
registered  deeds  are  or  may  be  allowed  to  be. 

C.  S.,  2528.  Revocation  by  entry  on  record  and  publication.  The  right 
of  a  married  woman  to  act  as  a  free  trader  may  be  ended  at  any  time 
by  an  entry  by  her,  or  by  her  attorney,  in  the  margin  of  the  registration 
of  the  writing  above  mentioned,  to  the  effect  that  from  the  date  of  such 
marginal  entry  she  ceases  so  to  act,  and  by  publication  to  that  effect 
weekly  for  three  weeks  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county  in 
which  she  had  her  principal  or  only  place  of  business,  or  if  there  is  none 
so  published,  then  in  any  other  convenient  newspaper.  But  such  entry 
and  publication  shall  not  impair  any  liabilities  incurred  previously  thereto, 
nor  prevent  such  married  woman  from  becoming  liable  afterwards  to  any 
person  whom  she  may  fraudulently  induce  to  deal  with  her  as  a  free 
trader. 

C.  S.,  2529.  Separation  by  divorce  or  deed;  husband  non  compos.  Every 
woman  who  is  living  separate  from  her  husband,  either  under  a  judgment  of 
divorce  by  a  competent  court  or  under  a  deed  of  separation  executed  by 
said  husband  and  wife  and  registered  in  the  county  in  which  she  resides, 
or  whose  husband  has  been  declared  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic,  shall  be  deemed 
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and  held,  from  the  docketing  of  such  judgment,  or  from  the  regulation  of 
such  deed,  or  from  the  date  of  such  idiocy  or  lunacy  and  during  its  continu- 
ance, a  free  trader,  and  may  convey  her  personal  estate  and  her  real  estate 
without  the  assent  of  her  husband. 

"From  a  consideration,  then,  of  the  authorities,  we  take  it  as  established 
that  articles  or  deeds  of  separation  are  permissible  where  the  separation 
has  already  taken  place  or  immediately  follows."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Archbell  v. 
Archbell,  158  N.  C,  409,  414. 

"If  the  wife  were  suing  here  in  her  own  right  as  a  free  trader  because 
of  the  insanity  of  her  husband,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  have 
been  declared  insane  .  .  .  ."  Clark,  J.,  in  Abbott  v.  Hancock,  123  N.  C, 
99,  102. 

"It  is  true  that  Rev.,  1898  [C.  S.,  2293],  provides  that  the  wife  of  a 
lunatic  owning  real  estate  may  proceed  by  petition  before  the  clerk  and 
obtain  an  order  to  sell  the  same.  This  is  not  in  contradiction  of  sec.  2116 
[C.  S.,  2529],  but  is  an  optional  alternative  method  to  which  the  wife  can 
resort  if  for  any  reason  it  should  be  desirable  that  in  future  the  record 
of  the  deed  should  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance  the  husband 
had  been  adjudged  a  lunatic.  This  would  prevent  the  possible  necessity 
of  the  grantee  proving  that  fact  at  some  future  date."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in 
Lancaster  v.  Lancaster,  178  N.  C,  22,  23. 

C.  S.,  2530.  Abandonment  by  husband.  Every  woman  whose  husband 
abandons  her,  or  maliciously  turns  her  out  of  doors,  shall  be  deemed  a 
free  trader,  so  far  as  to  be  competent  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with, 
and  to  bind  her  separate  property,  but  the  liability  of  her  husband  for 
her  reasonable  support  shall  not  thereby  be  impaired.  She  may  also  convey 
her  personal  estate  and  her  real  estate  without  the  assent  of  her  husband. 

C.  S.,  3292.  Person  trading  as  "company"  or  "agent"  to  disclose  real 
parties;  married  woman  not  disclosing,  a  free  trader.  If  any  person  shall 
transact  business  as  trader  or  merchant,  with  the  addition  of  the  words 
"factor,"  "agent,"  "&  company"  or  "&  Co.,"  or  shall  conduct  such  business 
under  any  name  or  style  other  than  his  own,  except  in  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, and  fail  to  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal  or  partner  by  a  sign 
placed  conspicuously  at  the  place  wherein  such  business  is  conducted;  or 
if  any  married  woman  conducts  such  business  through  her  husband  or  any 
other  agent,  or  if  a  husband  or  agent  of  any  married  woman  conducts  such 
business  for  her  without  displaying  the  Christian  name  of  such  married 
woman,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  a  feme  covert,  by  a  sign  placed  conspicu- 
ously at  the  place  wherein  such  business  is  conducted,  then  all  the  prop- 
erty, stock  of  goods  and  merchandise,  and  choses  in  action  purchased, 
used  and  contracted  in  the  course  of  such  business  shall,  as  to  creditors, 
be  liable  for  the  debts  contracted  in  the  course  of  such  business  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  same.  A  married  woman  conducting  such  business  as 
aforesaid  without  complying  with  the  provisions   of  this  section  shall   for 
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all  purposes  be  deemed  and  treated,  as  to  all  debts  contracted  in  the  course 
of  such  business,  as  a  free  trader  as  fully  as  if  she  had  in  all  respects 
complied  with  the  provisions. 

Does  the  Martin  Act  cover  the  problem  dealt  with  in  this  section  as  to 
married   women? 

"The  statute  was  evidently  passed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
married  woman  from  conducting  her  business  by  her  husband  or  any 
other  agent  in  such  a  way  as  to  mislead  her  creditors  by  inducing  them  to 
believe  they  are  dealing  with  a  person  legally  responsible  for  any  debts 
contracted  in  course  of  the  business,  and  concealing  her  identity  and  the 
fact  that  she  is  a  married  woman,  who  is  protected  by  her  coverture  from 
their  payment."  Walker,  J.,  in  Weld  v.  Shop  Co.,  147  N.  C,  588,  591. 

"The  stock  of  goods  of  a  feme  covert  in  charge  of  her  husband  as  her 
agent,  etc.,  when  the  provisions  of  section  2118  [C.  S.,  3292]  have  not  been 
complied  with,  requiring  the  sign  to  be  displayed  showing  her  christian 
name,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  a  feme  covert,  is  liable  for  debts  for 
goods  sold  to  the  husband  for  the  business,  notwithstanding  the  vendor 
knew  the  fact  and  that  the  husband,  for  a  brief  interval  previous  to  the 
purchase  in  question,  did  not  run  the  business."  Headnote  in  Scott  v. 
Ferguson,  152  N.  C,  346. 

"Rev.  2118  [C.  S.,  3292],  fixes  as  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  that 
section  that  the  married  woman  shall  be  deemed  a  free  trader  and  shall 
be  liable  for  her  debts  but  does  not  attempt  to  deprive  her  of  her  rights  to 
her  personal  property  exemption.  Indeed,  such  right  to  an  exemption 
being  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  is  not  forfeited  even  by  a  fraudu- 
lent conveyance."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Grocery  Co.  v.  Bails,  177  N.  C,  298,  300. 

Wife's   Liabilities  for  Necessaries 

Necessaries  has  been  defined  as  "including  'the  cost  of  clothing,  food, 
ordinary  household  supplies,  medical  attendance,  expenses  of  sickness,  etc., 
as  well  as  articles  of  comfort  suitable  to  the  condition  and  style  in  which 
the  parties  were  accustomed  to  live'."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Bowen  v.  Daugherty, 
168  N.  C,  242,  244. 

Necessaries  in  the  old  sense  are  food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  at- 
tendance and  such  things  as  every  one  must  have.  In  such  matters  the 
wife  has  the  right  to  provide  them,  if  the  husband  does  not  and  the  hus- 
band is  liable.  But  when  necessaries  are  extended  to  those  things  which 
tend  to  equalize  the  wife  in  comfort  with  other  women  of  her  condition, 
there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty,  and  who  shall  judge  if  he  be  delinquent. 
There  are  many  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  term  'necessary'  includes 
not  only  absolute  necessaries  to  sustain  life,  but  also  anything  which  is 
needed  to  sustain  position  of  wife  socially.  This  leaves  jury  to  pass  on 
whether  a  particular   article  is   necessary. 

A  dealer  who  sells  goods  to  wife  has  burden  of  proving  that  they  are 
necessaries  and  that  the  wife  in  fact  needed  them.  This  establishes  a 
prima  facie  case  against  husband.  He  may  rebut  this  by  showing  that  the 
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wife  was  suitably  provided  with  the  goods  sold,  or  by  showing  that  he  has 
made  reasonable  allowance  to  the  wife  for  household  expense.  But  suppose 
she  squanders  the  money?  She  might  still  be  entitled  to  necessaries  to  sus- 
tain life,  but  clearly  not  to  such  articles  as  are  needed  to  sustain  her 
position. 

Suppose  husband  gives  notice  to  tradesmen  not  to  sell  to  wife.  That 
releases  husband  from  liability,  unless  the  article  is  a  necessity  when 
husband  is  liable  anyhow.  In  certain  states  it  has  been  held  that  a  dealer 
may  furnish  necessaries  to  wife  against  express  statements  of  husband  that 
he  will  not  be  liable,  since  the  law  gives  the  wife  power  to  charge  husband 
with  necessaries  and  husband  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Notices  in  a  newspaper  are  not  enough  without  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  particular  dealers,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  dealer  in 
question  read  the  notice. 

When  husband  and  wife  are  living  apart  the  presumption  is  against 
the  authority  of  the  wife  to  bind  the  husband  by  her  contract.  The  general 
rule  in  such  cases  is  that  husband  is  not  liable.  Two  exceptions  to  this  are: 

(1)  Where  the  husband  and  wife  separate  by  mutual  consent  without 

any  provision  for  her  support. 

(2)  Where  wife  leaves  husband  because  of  his  misconduct. 

In  case  of  medical  attention  if  husband  and  wife  are  living  together 
husband  liable  as  for  necessaries.  Liability  of  husband  depends  on  duty  of 
wife  to  live  with  him.  If  they  are  living  apart,  the  presumption  is  that  hus- 
band is  not  liable.  If  separation  is  through  fault  of  husband  he  is  still  liable 
for  necessaries.  Separation  through  fault  means  such  misconduct  as  would 
justify  wife  in  leaving  husband  without  being  guilty  of  desertion,  as  cruelty, 
turning  out  of  doors,  etc.,  or  where  husband  deserts  wife.  Suppose  separa- 
tion is  through  fault  of  husband  but  wife  has  enough  property  of  her  own  to 
provide  support.  Husband  should  still  be  liable  for  necessaries. 

If  the  wife  offers  to  return  in  good  faith,  husband's  duty  of  support 
revives,  unless  case  is  one  where  she  has  been  living  in  adultery.  If  the 
separation  has  been  by  mutual  consent,  hushand  liable  for  necessaries,  un- 
less he  has  made  suitable  provision  for  her. 

Money  is  not  necessaries,  although  it  be  expended  for  necessaries. 
Where  wife  is  living  apart  from  husband  for  justifiable  cause  and  third 
party  lends  her  money  to  buy  necessaries,  husband  is  not  liable.  The  goods 
were  sold  to  her  and  paid  by  her.  They  were  furnished  on  her  credit,  not 
her  husband's.  The  money  advanced  by  third  party  was  advanced  to  wife, 
not  to  the  merchants.  There  is  no  liability  on  part  of  husband  to  parties 
who  furnished  wife  with  necessaries  because,  as  stated  above,  the  goods 
were  sold  to  her  and  paid  by  her. 

Married  Women  as  Shareholders  in  Building  and  Loan  Associations 

C.  S.,  5181.  Married  women  and  minors  as  shareholders.  Married  women 
and  minors  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  upwards  are  authorized  and 
empowered   to   become   shareholders   in   and   buy,   sell,   hold,   pay   dues   or 
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withdraw,  transfer  and  otherwise  deal  in  the  shares  in  any  such  association 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  powers,  rights  and  liabilities,  force 
and  effect  as  though  such  minors  or  feme  coverts  were  of  full  age  or 
unmarried. 

"A  married  woman  who  becomes  a  stockholder  in  a  Building  and  Loan 
Association,  and  also  a  borrower,  her  husband  joining  in  the  note  and 
mortgage  on  her  land  to  secure  the  note,  must  contribute  pro  rata  to 
the  expense  and  loss  account  in  case  of  failure — just  as  she  would  have 
participated  in  the  profits  if  it  had  been  a  success."  Headnote  in  Manning 
v.  Duncan,  123  N.  C,  203. 

Her  status  as  mortgagor  to  secure  her  husband's  loan  is  stated  as 
follows:  "When  the  husband  is  a  borrower  and  incorporator  of  a  Building 
and  Loan  Association  and  his  wife  joins  him  in  a  mortgage  of  her  land 
to  secure  the  debt,  while  she  incurs  no  personal  liability,  yet  she  occupies 
the  relation  of  surety  to  the  extent  of  her  mortgaged  property  .  .  The  wife 
cannot  sue  the  Association  or  recover  by  way  of  counter  claim  for  usorious 
interest  not  paid  by  her."  Headnote  in  Manning  v.  Duncan,  123  N.  C,  206. 

WIFE'S  CONTRACTS  WITH  HUSBAND 
Antenuptial  Contracts 

C.  S.,  2517  states  that  the  liability  of  a  married  woman  for  any  debts 
owing  or  contract  made  before  marriage  shall  not  be  impaired  or  altered 
by  such  marriage.  This  section  as  to  "any"  debt  would  cover  debts  owing 
husband,  and  so  allows  husband  to  collect  from  wife  on  antenuptial  debts 
owing  to  him. 

See  C.  S.,  2506,  and  annotations,  pages  12-14.  See  also  quotations  from 
Cauley  v.  Lawson,  58  N.  C,  132,  and  Brooks  v.  Austin,  95  N.  C,  474,  on 
page  24. 

C.  S.,  1008.  Marriage  settlements  void  as  to  existing  creditors.  Every 
contract  and  settlement  of  property  made  by  any  man  and  woman  in» 
consideration  of  a  marriage  between  them,  for  the  benefit  of  such  man 
or  woman,  or  of  their  issue,  whether  the  same  be  made  before  or  after 
marriage,  shall  be  void  as  against  creditors  of  the  parties  making  the 
same  respectively,  existing  at  the  time  of  such  marriage  if  the  same  is 
antenuptial,  or  at  the  time  of  making  such  contract  or  settlement  if  the 
same  is  postnuptial. 

C.  S.,  1009.  Purchasers  for  value  and  without  notice  protected.  Nothing 
contained  in  the  preceding  sections  shall  be  construed  to  impeach  or  make 
void  any  conveyance,  interest,  limitation  of  use  or  uses,  of  or  in  any  lands  or 
tenements,  goods  or  chattels,  bona  fide  made,  upon  and  for  good  considera- 
tion, to  any  person  not  having  notice  of  such  fraud. 

"A  bona  fide  purchaser  of  land  from  a  child  to  whom  the  father  had 
conveyed  the  land,  after  having  promised  to  convey  the  same  land  to  his 
intended  wife  in  consideration  of  marriage,  acquires  a  good  title."  Head- 
note  in  Brinkley  v.  Spruill,  130  N.  C,  46. 
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C.  S.,  3314  Marriage  settlements.  All  marriage  settlements  and  other  mar- 
riage contracts,  whereby  any  money  or  other  estate  is  secured  to  the  wife  or 
husband,  shall  be  proved  or  acknowledged  and  registered  in  the  same 
manner  as  deeds  for  lands,  and  shall  be  valid  against  creditors  and  pur- 
chasers for  value  only  from  registration. 

"A  marriage  settlement  is,  then,  a  conveyance  of  property  upon  de- 
fined trusts,  as  a  marriage  contract  is  an  agreement  that  it  shall  be  made, 
enforcible  in  a  court  of  equity,  and  its  effect  to  give  a  different  direction 
to  property  from  that  which  would  result  from  a  marriage  without  any 
settlement  or  contract  for  settlement,  and  looks  most  usually  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  wife  and  the  issue  of  the  marriage  union."  Smith,  C.  J.,  in  Sulli- 
van v.  Powers,  100  N.  C,  24. 

"An  antenuptial  contract  entered  into  between  a  husband  whose  domi- 
cile was  in  North  Carolina  and  a  wife  whose  domicile  was  in  New  York, 
and  which  was  duly  registered  in  New  York,  but  not  in  North  Carolina, 
is  good  against  the  creditors  of  the  husband,  although  the  property  was 
removed  to  North  Carolina  and  changed  from  what  it  originally  was  when 
the  contract  was  signed."  Headnote  in  Hicks  v.  Skinner,  71  N.  C,  539. 

Postnuptial  Contracts  with  Husband 

C.  S.,  2515.  Contracts  of  wife  with  husband  affecting  corpus  or  income 
of  estate.  No  contract  between  a  husband  and  wife  made  during  coverture 
shall  be  valid  to  affect  or  change  any  part  of  the  real  estate  of  the  wife, 
or  the  accruing  income  thereof,  for  a  longer  time  than  three  years  next  ensu- 
ing the  making  of  such  contract,  or  to  impair  or  change  the  body  or  capital 
of  the  personal  estate  of  the  wife,  or  the  accruing  income  thereof,  for  a 
longer  time  than  three  years  next  ensuing  the  making  of  such  contract,  un- 
less such  contract  is  in  writing,  and  is  duly  proved  as  is  required  for  con- 
veyances of  land;  and  upon  the  examination  of  the  wife  separate  and  apart 
from  her  husband,  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  required  by  law  in  the 
probate  of  deeds  of  femes  covert,  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
officer  that  the  wife  freely  executed  such  contract,  and  freely  consented 
thereto  at  the  time  of  her  separate  examination,  and  that  the  same  is  not 
unreasonable  or  injurious  to  her.  The  certificate  of  the  officer  shall  state 
his  conclusions,  and  shall  be  conclusive  of  the  facts  therein  stated.  But 
the  same  may  be  impeached  for  fraud  as  other  judgments  may  be. 

See  C.  S.,  2506  and  annotations,  pages  12-14.  See  also  quotation  from 
Dorsett  v.  Dorsett,  183  N.  C,  354,  page  15. 

"An  examination  of  section  2107  [C.  S.,  2515]  shows  that  it  applies 
solely  to  contracts  and  not  to  conveyances;  indeed,  the  word  'contract'  is 
used  five  times  in  that  section.  The  object  of  the  Legislature  was  clearly 
to  prevent  the  wife  making  any  contract  with  her  husband  whereby  she 
should  incur  a  liability  against  her  estate  which  in  future  might  prove 
a  burden  or  charge  upon  it,  or  cause  a  change  or  impairment  of  her  income 
or  personalty.  To  that  end  not  only  a  privy  examination  was  required,  but 
the  certificate  of  a  magistrate  that  the  contract  is  not  unreasonable  or 
injurious  to  her.  This  provision  does  not  attempt  to  apply  to  conveyances 
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by  her  as  to  which  the  act  of  1911  retains  the  constitutional  restriction  in 
regard  to  realty,  that  there  must  be  the  written  assent  of  the  husband  and 
statutory  privy  examination.  Had  the  act  attempted  to  impose  a  further 
restriction  upon  the  conveyance  of  married  women  of  realty,  such  as  the 
approval  of  a  third  person,  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution, 
which  gives  her  the  power  to  convey  her  realty,  if  she  has  'the  written 
assent  of  her  husband'."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Rea  v.  Rea,  156  N.  C,  529,  531-2. 

"It  is  the  sole  restriction  permitted  by  our  State  Constitution  upon  the 
wife's  power  to  dispose  of  her  own  property.  If  Rev.,  2107  [C.  S.,  2515], 
extended  to  conveyances  it  would  be  a  violation  of  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  by  adding  the  requirement  that  some  third  party,  a  magistrate 
or  other  official,  must  give  his  wise  approval  before  she  can  do  what  the 
Constitution  guarantees  that  she  may  do  with  the  approval  of  her  husband." 
Clark,  C.  J.,  concurring  in  Frisbee  v.  Cole,  179  N.  C,  469,  475. 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  characteristics  and  incidents  of  an  estate  held 
by  husband  and  wife  as  tenants  by  the  entirety,  we  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  trust  deed  made  by  plaintiff  and  her  husband  to  ...  .  trustee,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  plaintiff's  husband,  is  such  a  contract  between 
husband  and  wife,  affecting  the  real  estate  of  the  wife  as  comes  within 
the  provisions  of  C.  S.,  2515,  requiring  the  probate  officer,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  validity  of  the  conveyance,  to  certify  in  his  certificate 
of  probate  that,  at  the  time  of  its  execution  and  the  wife's  privy  examina- 
tion, such  contract  was  'not  unreasonable  or  injurious  to  her'."  Stacy, 
C.  J.,  in  Davis  v.  Bass,  188  N.  C,  200,  209. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  conveyance  of  the  landed  estate  of 
a  wife  by  herself  to  her  husband  the  requirements  of  section  2107  [C.  S., 
2515]  must  be  observed."  Brown,  J.,  in  Singleton  v.  Cherry,  168  N.  C, 
402,  404. 

"Failure  to  comply  with  C.  S.,  2515,  renders  a  deed  void,  although  it  is 
good  as  color  of  title.  .  .  This  statute  also  applies  to  conveyances  by  the 
wife  of  her  land,  in  trust  to  another,  for  her  husband."  Brogden,  J.,  in 
Garner  v.  Horner,  191   N.  C,  539,  540. 

"This  Court  has  held  uniformly  and  consistently  that  deed  of  a  wife, 
conveying  land  to  her  husband,  is  void  unless  executed  and  proven  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  C.  S.,  2515.  The  statute  also  applies  to 
conveyance  by  wife  of  her  land  in  trust  to  another  for  her  husband  and  this 
is  the  law  although  the  land  is  held  by  husband  and  wife  as  tenants  by 
entirety.  ...  A  paper-writing,  however,  void  for  failure  of  compliance 
with  C.  S.,  2515,  is  good  as  color  of  title  .  .  .  ."  Connor,  J.,  in  Best  v. 
Utley,  189   N.  C,  356,  361. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  C.  S.,  2515,  in  order  that  a  contract  between 
a  husband  and  wife,  made  during  coverture,  affecting  or  changing  any  part 
of  the  real  estate  of  the  wife,  shall  be  valid  and  effective,  it  is  required 
not  only  that  the  contract  must  be  in  writing,  but  also  (1)  that  it  must 
be  duly  proved  as  is  required  for  conveyance  of  land,  and  (2)  that  the 
officer  making  the  private  examination  of  the  wife  as  required  by  C.  S., 
997,  shall  not  only  certify   (as   required  by   C.   S.,  3324)    that   she   stated 
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upon  such  examination  that  she  signed  the  instrument  freely  and  volun- 
tarily, without  fear  or  compulsion  of  her  said  husband  or  any  other  per- 
son, and  doth  still  voluntarily  assent  thereto,  but  must  also  certify  that 
it  appeared  to  his  satisfaction  (1)  'that  the  wife  freely  executed  the  con- 
tract and  freely  consented  thereto  at  the  time  of  her  separate  examination 
and  (2)  that  the  same  is  not  unreasonable  or  injurious  to  her'.  These  facts 
should  be  stated  in  the  certificate  as  the  officer's  conclusions  from  his 
examination;  when  so  stated,  the  certificate  is  conclusive  as  to  these  facts." 
Ibid.,  361-2. 

"We  therefore  hold  that  a  certificate  of  an  officer,  having  jurisdiction 
to  take  the  acknowledgment  of  the  execution  of  an  instrument  in  writing 
by  a  party  thereto,  and  to  make  the  private  examination  of  a  married 
woman  who  signed  the  same,  as  required  by  statute,  and  to  make  con- 
clusions as  to  the  existence  of  facts  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the 
instrument,  cannot  be  altered  or  amended  after  the  instrument  has  been 
delivered,  or  registered,  if  registration  is  required  or  permitted  for 
any  purpose,  to  supply  a  defect  in  said  certificate,  without  notice  to 
the  parties  to  such  instrument,  nor  can  the  certificate  be  impeached,  ex- 
cept upon  allegation  and  proof  of  fraud  in  taking  of  the  acknowledgment, 
the  making  of  the  private  examination,  or  in  arriving  at  the  conclusions  as 
stated  in  his  certificate."  Ibid.,  364. 

"Where  the  husband  joins  with  his  wife  in  the  execution  of  a  deed  to 
her  lands,  and  it  is  certified  that  he  had  assented  thereto  at  that  time, 
the  objection  to  the  probate  of  the  husband  that  it  was  taken  after  his 
wife's  death  is  untenable,  for  the  probate  or  acknowledgment  is  not  the 
execution  of  the  deed,  but  the  proof  thereof."  Headnote  in  Frisbee  v.  Cole, 
179  N.  C,  469. 

"Our  decisions  have  very  insistently  and  uniformly  held  that  in  order 
to  a  valid  conveyance  of  a  married  woman's  real  estate  there  must  be 
the  written  assent  of  her  husband  and  her  privy  examination  had  pur- 
suant to  the  law,  appertaining  to  the  question.  .  .  .  And  when  the  con- 
veyance is  from  the  wife  directly  to  the  husband  it  is  essential,  in  addition 
to  her  private  examination  in  ordinary  form,  there  shall  appear  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  officer  taking  the  probate  that  the  conveyance  is  not  un- 
reasonable or  injurious  as  to  her,  as  required  by  C.  S.,  2515 And  in 

the  interpretation  of  the  regulations  appertaining  to  the  subject,  it  is 
further  held  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  in  nowise  affected  by 
the  fact  that  the  wife  is,  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance,  a  properly  consti- 
tuted free  trader."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Foster  v.  Williams,  182  N.  C,  632,  645. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  contracts  required  by  section  2107,  Rev.  [C.  S., 
2515],  to  be  executed  with  the  formality  of  a  deed  are  contracts  made 
between  the  wife  and  the  husband,  by  which  the  wife  conveys,  affects 
or  changes  any  part  of  her  real  or  personal  estate  to  the  benefit  of  and 
for  the  advantage  of  her  husband.  Its  purpose  was  to  prevent  frauds  by 
the  husband  upon  the  wife,  and  to  give  validity  to  transactions,  invalid 
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at  common  law,  between  husband  and  wife,  of  the  nature  described,  pro- 
vided they  are  executed  with  the  prescribed  formality."  Manning,  J.,  in 
Stout  v.  Peery,  152  N.  C,  312,  313. 

"The  failure  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  statute  makes  the  deed 
absolutely  void."  Brown,  J.,  in  Wallirf  v.  Rice,  170  N.  C,  417. 

"When  the  money  is  paid  by  the  wife,  and  at  her  request  the  deed 
is  made  to  the  husband,  this  is  in  effect  a  conveyance  of  realty  by  her  and 
invalid  unless  executed  in  the  manner  required  by  Revisal  2107  [C.  S«, 
2515]."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Clark  v.  Sweaney,  176  N.  C,  527,  529. 

"The  body  of  one's  personal  estate  manifestly  does  not  include  the 
income  derived  from  it,  but  does  include  every  such  vested  interest  as  a 
policy  of  insurance."  Avery,  J.,  in  Sydnor  v.  Boyd,  119  N.  C,  481,  486. 
In  this  case  the  wife  "attempted  to  assign  her  life  insurance  policy  to  her 
husband  so  as  to  make  it  payable  to  him  at  her  death,  and  guaranteed  'the 
validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  foregoing  assignment'.  This  was  an  execu- 
tory contract  which  would  have  changed  or  diminished  the  corpus  of  her 
estate  at  her  death,  and  she  would  have  incurred  liability  upon  her 
guarantee.  The  court  held  that  this  was  a  contract  and  invalid  because 
not  made  in  compliance  with  the  Code,  1835  [C.  S.,  2515]."  Clark,  C.  J., 
in  Rea  v.  Rea,  156,  1ST.  C,  529,  532. 

"Our  decisions  are  to  the  effect  that  the  identity  of  person  between 
husband  and  wife  in  reference  to  their  right  to  contract  with  each  other 
is  not  further  relaxed  or  affected  than  is  specified  and  required  by  the 
Constitution  and  statutes  and  this  section  2108  [C.  S.,  2516]  by  correct 
interpretation  clearly  contemplates  that  a  deed  of  the  kind  presented  here, 
[separation  agreement],  'surrendering  dower  and  all  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  which  she  may  have  acquired  against  the  person  and  property 
of  her  husband',  shall  only  be  upheld  when  it  complies  with  the  forms 
established  and  required  by  section  2107  [C.  S.,  2515]."  Hoke,  J.,  in  Arch- 
bell  v.  Archbell,  158  N.  C,  409,  418. 

C.  S.,  2516.  Contracts  between  husband  and  wife  generally;  releases. 
Contracts  between  husband  and  wife  not  forbidden  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tion and  not  inconsistent  with  public  policy  are  valid,  and  any  person  of 
full  age  about  to  be  married,  and,  subject  to  the  preceding  section,  any 
married  person,  may  release  and  quitclaim  dower,  tenancy  by  the  curtesy, 
and  all  other  rights  which  they  might  respectively  acquire  or  may  have 
acquired  by  marriage  in  the  property  of  each  other;  and  such  releases 
may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  action  or  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of 
the  rights  and  estates  so  released. 

Separation  agreements  in  North  Carolina  are  valid  under  certain  con- 
ditions. They  must  conform  to  the  statutory  requirements  concerning 
deeds  between  husband  and  wife,  as  set  forth  in  C.  S.,  2515-2516,  above. 
Further  requisites  are  not  definitely  shown  in  any  direct  decision.  General 
agreement  is:  "(1)  That  there  must  be  a  separation  already  existing  or 
immediately  to  follow  the  execution  of  the  deed;  (2)  that  the  separation 
deed  must  be  made  for  an  adequate  reason  of  such  a  kind  that  it  is 
necessary   for  the  health   or  happiness  of   one   or   the   other;    (3)    that   it 
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must  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  the  wife,  considering  the  condition  of  the 
parties."  Separation  Agreements  in  North  Carolina.  Note  in  2  N.  C.  Law 
Review,  p.   194. 

CONVEYANCES  WHERE  HUSBAND  OR  WIFE  INSANE 

C.  S.,  2293.  Sale  of  land  of  wife  of  lunatic  upon  petition.  Where  the 
wife  of  a  lunatic  owns  real  estate  in  her  own  right  the  sale  of  which  will 
promote  her  interest,  a  sale  of  the  same  may  be  made  upon  the  order  of 
the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  upon  the 
petition  of  the  wife  of  the  said  lunatic  and  the  guardian  of  the  lunatic  hus- 
band, and  the  proceeds  of  said  sale  shall  be  paid  to  the  wife  of  said  lunatic. 

C.  S.,  2294.  Wife  of  insane  person  entitled  to  special  proceeding  for' 
sale  of  his  property.  Every  woman  whose  husband  is  a  lunatic  or  insane 
and  is  confined  in  an  asylum  in  this  state,  and  who  was  living  with  her 
husband  at  the  time  he  was  committed  to  such  asylum,  if  she  be  in  needy 
circumstances,  shall  have  the  right  to  bring  a  special  proceeding  before 
the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  to  sell  the  property  of  her  insane  husband, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  is  deemed  expedient,  and  have  the  proceeds  applied 
to  her  support:  Provided,  that  said  proceeding  shall  be  approved  by  the 
judge  of  the  superior  court  holding  the  courts  of  the  judicial  district 
where  the  said  property  is  situated.  When  the  deed  of  the  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  court,  conveying  the  lands  belonging  to  the  insane  hus- 
band is  executed,  probated,  and  registered,  it  conveys  a  good  and  inde- 
feasible title  to  the  purchaser. 

See  also  C.  S.,  2529,  page  60. 

C.  S.,  1004.  Wife  insane,  husband's  deed  transfers  her  interest.  Every 
man  whose  wife  is  a  lunatic  or  insane  and  whose  homestead  has  been 
allotted,  may  bargain,  sell,  release,  mortgage,  transfer,  and  convey  any 
of  his  real  estate  by  deed,  mortgage  deed,  deed  of  trust,  or  lease,  except 
his  homestead,  without  the  signature  or  private  examination  of  his  wife: 
Provided,  that  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  the 
wife  was  adjudged  a  lunatic  or  declared  insane,  or  the  superintendent 
of  an  insane  institution  of  the  state,  or  any  other  state,  shall  certify  under 
his  hand  and  seal  that  she  has  been  adjudged  a  lunatic  or  declared  insane, 
and  that  her  sanity  has  not  been  declared  restored  as  is  provided  by  law, 
and  this  certificate  must  be  attached  to  the  husband's  deed,  mortgage  deed, 
deed  of  trust,  or  lease. 

Such  deed,  mortgage  deed,  deed  of  trust  or  lease  executed,  probated 
and  registered  in  accordance  with  law  shall  convey  all  the  estate  and  inter- 
est as  therein  intended  of  the  grantor  in  the  land  conveyed  free  and  ex- 
empt from  the  dower  rights  and  all  other  interests  of  his  wife:  Provided, 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  homestead  of  the  husband. 

C.  S.,  3306.  Probate  of  husband's  deed  where  wife  insane.  When  a  deed 
executed  by  a  married  man  whose  wife  is  insane  or  a  lunatic,  and  whose 
homestead  has  been  allotted,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of 
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the  superior  court  or  with  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  the  in- 
sane institution  of  the  state  where  the  wife  is  confined  in  conformity  to 
section  1004  under  the  chapter  Conveyances,  is  offered  for  probate  before  the 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  conveyed  is 
situated,  and  the  execution  of  such  deed  is  acknowledged  or  proved,  the 
clerk  shall  adjudge  whether  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent  or  the  clerk 
is  in  due  form,  and  if  adjudged  to  be  in  due  form  he  shall  order  th© 
registration  of  the  deed  and  certificate. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Special  Guardianship  Relations  of  Married  Women 
in  North  Carolina 

C.  S.,  2151.  Appointment  by  parents;  effect;  powers  and  duties  of  guard- 
ian. Any  father,  though  he  be  a  minor,  may,  by  deed  executed  in  his  life- 
time and  with  the  written  consent  and  privy  examination  of  the  mother,  if 
she  be  living  or  by  his  last  will  and  testament  in  writing,  if  the  mother  be 
dead,  dispose  of  the  custody  and  tuition  of  any  of  his  infant  children, 
being  unmarried,  and  whether  born  at  his  death  or  in  ventre  sa  mere,  for 
such  time  as  the  children  may  remain  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or 
for  any  less  time.  Or  in  case  the  father  is  dead  and  has  not  exercised  hid 
said  right  of  appointment,  then  the  mother,  whether  of  full  age  or  minor, 
may  do  so.  Every  such  appointment  shall  be  good  and  effectual  against 
any  person  claiming  the  custody  and  tuition  of  such  dhild  or  children. 
Every  guardian  by  deed  or  will  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  rights  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  and  regulations  as  other  guardians. 

"The  father  is,  in  the  first  instance,  entitled  to  the  custody  of  his  child. 
But  this  rule  of  the  common  law  has  more  recently  been  relaxed,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  where  the  custody  of  children  is  the  subject  of  dispute 
between  different  claimants  the  legal  rights  of  parents  and  guardians  will 
be  respected  by  the  courts  as  being  founded  in  nature  and  wisdom,  and 
essential  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  society;  still,  the  welfare  of  the 
infants  themselves  is  the  Polar  Star  by  which'  the  courts  are  to  be  guided 
to  a  right  conclusion,  and  therefore,  they  may,  within  certain  limits,  exer- 
cise a  sound  discretion  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  and  in  some  cases  will 
order  it  into  the  custody  of  a  third  person  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
....  But  as  a  general  rule,  and  at  the  common  law,  the  father  has  the 
paramount  right  to  the  control  and  custody  of  his  children,  as  against 
the  world;  this  right  springing  necessarily  from  and  being  incident  to 
the  father's  duty  to  provide  for  their  protection,  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  This  right  of  the  father  continues  to  exist  until  the  child  is  en- 
franchised by  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  'when  the  empire  of  the  father 

gives  place  to  the  empire  of  reason' "   Walker,  J.,   in   Newsome  v. 

Bunch,  144  N.  C,  15,  16. 

"It  may  be  questioned,  in  truth,  whether  in  this  state  a  mother  can  at 
all  make  disposition  of  her  child,  though  a  minor,  so  as  to  confer  upon 
another  the  right  to  have  the  custody  and  control  thereof.  This  right,  as 
well  as  that  to  the  services  of  a  child,  is  said  by  all  authorities  to  be 
derived  from,  and  dependent  upon,  the  obligation  which'  the  law  imposes 
upon  the  parent,  to  protect,  educate  and  maintain  the  child  during  in- 
fancy, and  where  no  such  obligations  are  imposed,  there  no  such  rights 
exist  ....  In  considering  the  obligations  of  a  mother  to  support  her 
infant  child,  this  court  declared  in  Jordan  v.  Coffield,  70  N.  C,  110,  that 
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they  were  not  the  same  or  as  great  as  those  of  a  father,  and  that  the 
weight  of  authority  was  against  such  a  liability  on  her  part.  If  this  decla- 
ration of  the  law  is  accepted  as  binding  upon  the  courts,  it  would  seem 
to  put  an  end  to  every  right  of  the  mother  to  control  the  custody  of  her 
child,  or  to  have  its  services."  Ruffin,  J.,  in  In  re  Lewis,  88  N.  C,  31,  33. 

C.  S.,  2152.  Natural  guardianship  on  death  of  father.  In  case  of  the 
death  of  the  father  of  an  infant,  the  mother  of  such  child  surviving  such 
father  shall  immediately  become  the  natural  guardian  of  such  child  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner,  plight  and  condition  as  the  father 
would  be  if  living;  and  the  mother  in  such  case  shall  have  all  the  powers, 
rights  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
a  natural  guardian.  But  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  abridging  the  powers 
of  the  courts  over  minors  and  their  estates  and  to  the  appointment  of 
guardians. 

"If  the  mother  be  a  suitable  person  ....  she  is  entitled  to  its  [the 
child's]  custody,  even  though  some  other  may  be  'more  suitable1.''  Davis, 
J.,  in  Ashby  v.  Page,  106  N.  C,  328,  331. 

C.  S.,  1664.  Custody  of  children  in  divorce.  After  the  filing  of  a  corar- 
plaint  in  any  action  for  divorce,  whether  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  or 
from  bed  and  board,  both  before  and  after  final  judgment  therein,  it  is 
lawful  for  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which  such  application  is  or  was 
pending  to  make  such  orders  respecting  the  care,  custody,  tuition  and 
maintenance  of  the  minor  children  of  the  marriage  as  may  be  proper,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  modify  or  vacate  such  orders,  and  may  commit  their 
custody  and  tuition  to  the  father  or  mother,  as  may  be  thought  best;  or 
the  court  may  commit  the  custody  and  tuition  of  such  infant  children,  in 
the  first  place,  to  one  parent  for  a  limited  time,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  then  to  the  other  parent;  and  so  alternately:  Provided,  that 
no  order  respecting  the  children  shall  be  made  on  the  application  of  either 
party  without  five  days  notice  to  the  other  party,  unless  it  shall  appear 
that  the  party  having  the  possession  or  control  of  such  children  has  remov- 
ed or  is  about  to  remove  the  children,  or  himself,  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court. 

" it  was  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  granting  the  divorce 

to  commit  the  custody  and  tuition  of  the  child  to  the  father  or  mother; 
or  to  one  parent  for  a  limited  time,  and  after  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
to  the  other  parent,  and  so  on  alternately  (Code,  sec.  1570)  [C.  S.,  1664]. 
It  was  likewise  within  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  both  before  as  well  as 
after  judgment,  upon  application  after  notice,  etc.,  to  make  such  orders 
respecting  the  care,  custody,  tuition  and  maintenance  of  the  child  as  may 
be  proper  and  from  time  to  time  modify  or  vacate  such  orders  (Code, 
sec.  1296)   [C.  S.,  1664]."  Cook,  J.,  in  Setzer  v.  Setzer,  129  N.  C,  296,  297-8. 

"The  liability  of  the  father  primarily  to  support  the  children  remains 
as  well  after,  as  before  a  divorce,  and  even  where  the  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren has  been  awarded  to  the  mother."  Clark,  C.  J.,  in  Sanders  v.  Sanders, 
167   N.   C,  319. 
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"When  this  statute  [C.  S.,  2241]  is  considered  in  connection  with  C.  S., 
1664,  it  becomes  apparent  the  Legislature  intended  that  the  custody  of 
children,  when  there  had  been  a  divorce  of  the  parents,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  court  in  which  the  divorce  is  granted,  and,  where  there  is  no  divorce, 
by  proceedings  in  habeas  corpus.  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  a 
divorce  is  granted  to  award  the  custody  of  a  child  is  exclusive  and  con- 
tinuing." Walker,  J.,  in  In  re  Blake,  184  N.  C,  278,  281. 

C.  S.,  2241.  Custody  as  between  parents  in  certain  cases;  modification  of 
order.  When  a  contract  shall  arise  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  between 
any  husband  and  wife,  who  are  living  in  a  state  of  separation,  without 
being  divorced,  in  respect  to  the  custody  of  their  children,  the  Court  or 
Judge,  on  the  return  of  such  writ,  may  award  the  charge  or  custody  of 
the  child  or  children  so  brought  before  it  either  to  the  husband  or  to  the 
wife,  for  such  time  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions,  and  with 
such  provisions  and  directions  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  such  court  or 
judge,  best  promote  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  children.  At  any  time 
after  the  making  of  such  orders  the  court  or  judge  may  on  good  cause 
shown,  annul,  vary  or  modify  the  same. 

"In  hearings  of  this  character  on  habeas  corpus,  the  parents  of  a  child 
who  are  living  together  as  lawful  man  and  wife  have  prima  facie  the  right 
to  the  control  and  custody  of  their  infant  children.  ...  In  the  case  of 
illegitimate  children,  this  same  prima  facie  right  exists,  perhaps  to  a 
lesser  degree,  in  the  mother  .  .  .  ."  Hoke,  J.,  in  In  re  Habeas  Corpus  of 
Mary  Jane  Jones,  153  N.  C,  312,  314. 

"It  is  true,  in  matters  of  this  character  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  the 
chief  consideration  of  the  court  but  the  father  has  certain  natural  rights 
which  the  courts  have  always  respected.  The  fact  that  ...  he  did  not  live 
with  his  wife  at  the  time  of  her  death  does  not  take  away  from  him  the 
ordinary  right  of  a  father  to  the  care  and  custody  of  his  child."  Brown,  J., 
in  In  re  Fain,  172  N.  C,  790,  791. 

"I  do  not  think  it  has  been  held  by  this  Court  that  the  father's  right 
to  the  custody  of  his  infant  child  is  absolute  or  unquestionable.  He  has  the 
preferred  or  paramount  right,  but  he  may  lose  it  by  his  conduct  or  other 
causes  resulting  in  unfitness."  Walker,  J.,  concurring  in  In  re  Fain,  172 
N.  C,  790,  792. 

"Under  the  common  law,  the  father's  claim  to  the  custody  of  his  minor 
children,  under  all  circumstances,  was  paramount.  The  courts  of  chancery, 
however,  upon  assuming  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  estates  of 
infants,  overruled  the  common  law  in  this  particular,  and  have  for  a 
long  time  exercised  the  right  to  commit  the  custody  and  tuition  of  infant 
children  to  others  than  the  father,  in  cases  where  he  grossly  and  reck- 
lessly neglects  their  interests,  or  is  guilty  of  coarse  and  brutal  treatment 
of   them.  .  .  . 

"In  North  Carolina  the  father  has  always  been  entitled  to  the  custody 
of  his  children  against  the  claims  of  every  one  except  those  to  whom  he 
may  have  committed  their  custody  and  tuition  by  deed  .  .  .  .;  or  unless 
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he  is  found  to  be  unfitted  to  keep  their  charge  and  custody  by  reason  of 
his  brutal  treatment  of  them,  or  his  reckless  neglect  of  their  welfare  and 
interests,  when  their  care  will  be  committed  to  some  proper  person  on 
application  to  the  courts."  Montgomery,  J.,  in  Latham  v.  Ellis,  116  N.  C, 
30,  33-4. 

".  .  .  .  it  is  the  established  principle  in  this  state  that  parents  have 
prima  facie  the  right  to  the  custody  and  control  of  their  infant  children, 
the  father  preferably,  when  it  appears  that  he  is  fitted  for  the  position 
and  its  responsibilities,  though,  as  between  the  two,  even  when  equally 
worthy,  the  mother  may  be  allowed  the  superior  claim  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  welfare  of  the  child  requires  it."  Hoke,  J.,  in  In  re  Means,  176 
N.  C,  307,  310,  in  decision  awarding  custody  of  child  to  nonresident 
mother. 

"The  authorities  are  to  the  effect  that  in  this  country  the  disposition 
of  the  child  rests  in  the  sound  legal  discretion  of  the  court,  and  that  it 
will  be  exercised  as  the  best  interest  of  the  child  may  require."  Hoke,  J., 
concurring  in  In  re  Parker,  144  N.  C,  170,  173. 

C.  S.,  4445.  Separating  child  under  six  months  old  from  mother.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  separate  or  aid  in  separating  any  child 
under  six  months  from  its  mother  for  the  purpose  of  placing  such  a  child 
in  a  foster  home  or  institution,  or  with  the  intent  to  remove  it  from  the 
state  for  such  purpose,  unless  the  consent  in  writing  for  such  separation 
shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  and  the 
county  health  officer  of  the  county  in  which  the  mother  resides,  or  in  the 
county  in  which  the  child  was  born;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
mother  to  surrender  her  child  for  such  purpose  without  first  having 
obtained  such  consent.  Any  person  violating  this  section  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  for  one 
year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


CHAPTER  V 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Provisions  as  to  Married  Women  in  North  Carolina 
Procedure 

C.  S.,  454.  Married  women.  When  a  married  woman  is  a  party,  her 
husband  must  be  joined  with  her,  except  that — 

1.  When  the  action  concerns  her  separate  property,  she  may  sue  alone. 

2.  When  the  action  is  between  herself  and  her  husband,  she  may  sue 
or  be  sued  alone. 

In  no  case  need  she  prosecute  or  defend  by  a  guardian  or  next  friend. 

C.  S.,  603.  Against  married  women.  In  an  action  brought  by  or  against 
a  married  woman,  judgment  may  be  given  against  her  for  costs  or  damages 
or  both;  in  the  same  manner  as  against  other  persons,  to  be  levied  out  of 
her  separate  estate. 

Indorsement  or  Assignment  of  Instrument  by  Married  Women 

C.  S.,  3012.  Effect  of  indorsement  by  infant  or  corporation.  The  indorse- 
ment or  assignment  of  the  instrument  by  a  corporation,  an  infant,  or 
married  woman  passes  the  property  therein,  notwithstanding  that  from 
want  of  capacity  the  corporation,  infant,  or  married  woman  may  incur  no 
liability  thereon. 

Summons  to  Husband  in  Actions  Against  Wife: 
Husband  May  Defend  as  Agent 

C.  S.,  2520.  In  actions  against  wife,  husband  served  and  may  defend. 
In  all  actions  brought  against  a  married  woman,  who  is  not  a  free  trader 
(as  hereinafter  provided  for),  the  summons  shall  be  served  upon  the  husband 
also,  and  on  motion  to  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  pending,  he  may  be 
allowed,  with  her  consent,  to  defend  the  same  in  her  name  and  behalf, 
but  no  judgment  shall  be  given  against  him  upon  any  liability  claimed 
against  her  arising  before  the  marriage  or  upon  any  contract  made  by  her 
alone  after  the  marriage. 

C.  S.,  2521.  Discharge  of  husband  from  defense;  liability  for  costs. 
When  a  husband  is  allowed  to  defend  for  his  wife,  he  may  be  ordered  to 
pay  costs  for  any  misconduct,  and  may  be  discharged  from  the  conduct 
of  her  defense,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  his  defense  is  not  bona 
fide  in  her  interest. 

Legal  Settlements  or  Domicile  of  Married  Women 

C.  S.,  1342.  Legal  settlements ;  how  acquired.  Legal  settlements  may  be 
acquired  in  any  county,  so  as  to  entitle  the  party  to  be  supported  by  such 
county,  in  the  manner  following,  and  not  otherwise: 
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1.  By  one  year's  residence.  Every  person  who  has  resided  continuously 
in  any  county  for  one  year  shall  be  deemed  legally  settled  in  that  county 

2.  Married  women  to  have  settlement  of  their  husbands.  A  married 
woman  shall  always  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  her  husband,  if  he 
have  any  in  the  state;  otherwise,  her  own  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
if  she  then  had  any,  shall  not  be  lost  or  suspended  by  the  marriage,  but 
shall  be  that  of  her  husband,  till  another  is  acquired  by  him,  which  shall 
then  be  the  settlement  of  both. 

3.  Legitimate  children  to  have  settlement  of  father.  Legitimate  children 
shall  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their  father,  if  he  has  any  in  the 
state,  until  they  gain  a  settlement  of  their  own;  but  if  he  has  none,  they 
shall,  in  like  manner,  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother,  if 
she  has  any. 

4.  Illegitimate  children  to  have  settlement  of  mother.  Illegitimate 
children  shall  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother,  at  the  time 
of  their  birth,  if  she  then  have  any  in  the  state.  But  neither  legitimate 
nor  illegitimate  children  shall  gain  a  settlement  by  birth  in  the  county 
in  which  they  may  be  born,  if  neither  of  their  parents  had  any  settlement 
therein. 

5.  Settlement  to  continue  until  new  one  acquired.  Every  legal  settle- 
ment shall  continue  till  it  is  lost  or  defeated  by  acquiring  a  new  one, 
within  or  without  the  state;  and  upon  acquiring  such  new  settlement,  all 
former  settlements  shall  be  defeated  and  lost. 
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A  PROGRAM  FOR  ALAMANCE  COUNTY 

Good  Will 

1.  A  stimulation  of  good  will  among  the  people  within  the  trading 
radius  of  the  towns  in  Alamance  county  to  develop  their  interest  in 
these  same  towns  as  trading  and  shopping  centers  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  entire  county  greater  recognition. 

Cooperation  With  Schools 

2.  Definite  cooperation  between  the  people  of  the  county  and  the 
schools  of  the  county  for  the  expansion  of  these  institutions  as  war- 
ranted. This  suggestion  would  include  our  only  college — Elon. 

Beautification 

3.  A  definite  plan  for  beautifying  the  county.  Embraced  in  this 
would  be  highway  borders  between  the  towns;  community  parks  and 
playgrounds  in  the  towns;  the  more  effective  use  of  grass,  flowers, 
and  shrubs  around  public  buildings,  along  the  boulevards,  sidewalks, 
and  residential  districts  of  the  towns;  a  more  definite  plan  of  beauti- 
fying and  preserving  the  county's  most  historic  spot — Alamance 
Battle  Ground;  and  the  installation  in  each  town  of  an  incinerator 
with  which  to  dispose  of  rubbish  without  having  to  pile  it  in  the  open 
pastures  somewhere  just  outside  of  the  corporate  limits.  The  plans 
would  embody  definite  cooperation  between  the  towns  and  the 
county. 

More    Industry 

4.  The  creation  of  a  demand  among  the  people  of  Alamance  for 
certain  types  of  desirable  manufacturing  which  would  be  suited  to 
this  community.  An  important  factor  in  our  future  growth  and  de- 
velopment will  be  the  securing  of  new  enterprises  of  a  manufactur- 
ing type. 

Recreation  Facilities 

5.  The  greater  development  of  recreation  and  amusement  facili- 
ties, with  special  reference  to  a  system  of  playgrounds  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools,  well  managed  and  properly  supervised.  More 
adequate  amusement  facilities  of  a  wholesome  character  to  enter- 
tain people  at  home.  This  would  include  the  proper  use  and  appre- 
ciation of  local  theatres  and  auditoriums,  and  the  securing  of  first- 
class  attractions  at  such  intervals  as  would  be  justified. 

Railroad  Improvement 

6.  The  early  expansion  of  the  Piedmont  and  Northern  Railroad 
through  Alamance,  touching  the  principal  towns  on  its  route  from 
Winston-Salem  to  Durham.  This  would  introduce  competition  for 
the  present  railroad  accommodations  and  force  them  up  to  a  higher 
standard  of  service,  and  eventually  give  the  county  a  first-class  rail 
service  and  a  series  of  decent  stations  in  place  of  the  present  inade- 
quate and  uncared-for  buildings.  The  passenger  station  at  Burling- 
ton is  the  only  one  in  the  county  designed  to  care  comfortably  for 
the  traveling  public. 

Food  Supply 

7.  Cheaper  living  conditions  for  the  people  of  Alamance,  made 
possible  through  diversified  farming  and  encouragement  of  trucking 
and  livestock-raising  in  the  county.  Closer  cooperation  between  the 
centers  of  population  and  the  agricultural  part  of  the  county. 
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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

Certain  progressive  agencies  in  Alamance  county,  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  have  made  the  publication  of  this  survey  possible. 

With  the  completion  of  Alamance  County:  Economic  and  Social 
as  a  piece  of  undergraduate  laboratory  work,  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion expressed  a  willingness  to  publish  it  as  one  of  their  regular 
Extension  Bulletins.  However,  the  material  that  had  been  assembled 
was  something  like  twice  as  much  as  is  usually  included  in  a  bulle- 
tin. The  Extension  Division  made  the  proposition  to  Alamance 
county  that  it  would  furnish  half  of  the  amount  necessary  to  carry 
the  publication  through  if  the  county  would  furnish  the  other  half. 
In  response  to  this  request  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners, 
the  County  Board  of  Education,  the  Burlington  Board  of  Education, 
the  Burlington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  White  of 
Mebane  contributed  the  amount  needed  to  supplement  the  Univer- 
sity's fund. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  following  individuals  for  their  interest 
and  effort  in  getting  the  survey  into  a  published  form  so  that  it  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  county  and  state :  Mr.  Paul  W.  Wager,  of  the 
Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Messrs.  H.  B.  Skinner,  Secretary  of  the  Burlington  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Russell  M.  Grumman,  Acting  Director,  University 
of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division;  M.  E.  Yount,  Superintendent 
Alamance  county  schools ;  and  Chester  C.  Hayworth,  Superintend- 
ent Burlington  city  schools. 

When  my  work  was  finished  these  men  contributed  the  effort 
necessary  to  insure  its  publication. 

John  W.  Harden 


FOREWORD 

Paul  W.  Waoee 
Department   of   Rural   Social-Economics 

"Which  of  you,"  asked  the  Great  Teacher,  "by  taking  thought  can  add 
one  cubit  unto  his  stature?"  The  implication  was,  of  course,  that  there  are 
some  things  beyond  the  control  of  man,  and  so  there  are.  Nevertheless,  the 
range  of  man's  control  over  physical  and  social  forces  has  become  very 
broad.  It  is  still  true  that  an  individual  cannot  increase  his  stature,  but  it 
is  not  true  of  institutions,  organizations,  and  communities.  A  state,  munici- 
pality, or  county  may  increase  its  physical,  social,  or  moral  stature  by 
taking  thought  thereof.  Alamance  county  may  add  many  cubits  to  its 
stature,  materially  and  culturally,  by  taking  thought  of  its  assets,  its  defi- 
ciencies, its  needs,  and  its  possibilities.  And  taking  thought  means  more 
than  casual  observation;  it  involves  a  full  analysis  of  the  county's  resources, 
people,  institutions,  and  activities.  The  present  study  is  a  beginning  in  this 
important  undertaking;  it  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive;  it  does,  we 
hope,  suggest  in  broad  outline  the  scope  and  nature  of  a  survey. 

The  county  has  always  been  an  important  political  unit  in  the  South. 
For  two  hundred  years  it  was  the  only  local  unit  so  far  as  the  rural  popu- 
lation was  concerned.  In  1868  the  township  was  introduced  but  it  was  an 
institution  of  alien  growth,  unadapted  to  the  South,  and  has  never  had  any 
great  vitality  or  usefulness.  The  county,  on  the  other  hand,  has  taken  on 
more  and  more  functions  and  become  more  strongly  fortified  in  the  life  and 
traditions  of  Southern  people.  For  instance,  it  has  always  been  a  custom 
among  the  rural  folk  to  journey  to  the  county  seat  on  first  Mondays  and 
court  days.  Now  that  good  roads  and  automobiles  bring  the  county  seat 
within  an  hour  of  the  remotest  farm  the  county  promises  to  become  a 
social  as  well  as  a  political  unit. 

Alamance  county  is  becoming  a  real  community.  The  towns  are  recog- 
nizing their  dependence  upon  and  their  responsibility  to  the  rural  inhabi- 
tants. The  farmers  are  drawing  upon  the  services  of  the  towns  more  freely 
and  are  manifesting  unconcealed  pride  in  their  growth  and  improvement. 
The  county  is  becoming  a  unit  in  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  whole 
population.  Nevertheless,  the  unification  is  not  complete;  there  are  still 
embers  of  old  conflicts;  there  are  still  evidences  of  distrust;  there  are  still 
disintegrating  forces.  A  survey  reveals  the  number  and  strength  of  these 
conflicting  forces  and  is  thus  preliminary  to  the  formulation  of  any  bal- 
anced  and   comprehensive  program   of   progress. 

Alamance  county  is  so  named  that  it  stands  first  in  the  list  of  North 
Carolina  counties;  it  is  so  situated  that  it  will  continue  to  witness  a  great 
industrial  development;  it  is  so  favored  by  Nature  that  it  may  enjoy  a  rich 
and  diversified  agriculture;  if  its  leaders  have  the  capacity  to  discover  and 
utilize  its  latent  spiritual  resources  it  can  become  a  model  county — a  com- 
munity where  men  and  women  may  live  abundant  lives  and  where  boys  and 
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girls  may  enjoy  a  happy,  wholesome  childhood  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
a  training  that  will  fit  them  for  creative  work,  cultured  living,  and 
competent  citizenship. 

This  survey  is  the  sixteenth  in  a  series  completed  by  students  in  the 
Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  every  instance  the  surveys  have  been  the  work  mainly  of  students 
from  the  home  county.  This  particular  study  is  the  work  of  John  W. 
Harden  of  Graham,  the  county  seat  of  Alamance  county.  He  has  labored 
long  and  diligently  to  complete  the  undertaking.  He  has  been  prompted  by 
no  other  motive  than  his  devotion  to  his  county  and  his  faith  in  its  future. 
He  has  produced  a  work  of  real  merit  and  deserves,  and  no  dpubt  will 
receive,  the  appreciation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  will  feel  amply  repaid, 
however,  if  these  chapters  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  development  of 
greater  loyalty,  greater  vision,  and  more  unselfish  service  on  the  part  of 
Alamance  citizens. 

University  of   North   Carolina, 
January  22,  1928. 


Chapter  I 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the  census,  nor  the  size 
of  cities,  nor  the  crops — No- — but  the  kind  of  men  the  country 
turns  out. — Emerson. 

Rich  in  history  since  the  first  settlement  of  America  by  white  men,  the 
source  of  its  name  much  disputed,  and  until  1848  a  part  of  another  county, 
Alamance  looks  back  over  three  hundred  years  of  vibrant  sentiency. 

First  the  home  of  the  Indian,  then  the  settling  place  of  zealous  and 
stout-hearted  pioneers  from  another  world,  the  scene  of  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  most  important  wars  of  all  time,  a  section  whose  agriculture 
has  slowly  developed  and  whose  industry  has  been  substantially  built — 
such  is  the  history  of  Alamance  county. 

Early  Settlers 

It  is  not  known  exactly  when  the  earliest  settlers  came  to  the  region 
which  is  now  Alamance  county,  but  in  1700  when  Lawson,  an  English 
explorer  and  adventurer,  journeyed  through  this  locality  he  found  it  heavily 
forested  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxpahaw  Indians,  with  only  a  few 
scattered  whites  present.  The  Saxpahaws  were  peaceful  and  were  teach- 
ing their  few  white  neighbors  many  arts  and  games. 

It  seems  that  this  section  of  the  state  was  first  settled  by  emigrants 
from  the  Rhine  river  section  of  Germany  known  as  the  Palatine.  These 
people  fled  to  America  following  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  ended  in 
1648,  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  they  came  from  the  Alemanni  region. 

These  early  settlements  were  augmented  in  1720  by  an  immigration  of 
dissatisfied  settlers  from  the  north.  And  it  was  this  movement  that  gave 
the  region  its  first  white  inhabitants  in  any  number.  These  came  from  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  even  the  more  distant 
New  England.  It  is  said  that  in  a  single  year  more  than  four  hundred 
families  moved  here  from  this  source.  Some  brought  horses,  cattle,  and 
wagons  and,  like  the  sturdy  farmers  that  they  were,  immediately  set  them- 
selves about  the  work  of  establishing  homesteads.  The  newcomers  were 
mostly  Scotch-Irish,  German,  and  English  families,  the  last  mentioned 
being  mainly  Quakers  in  religion.  The  Scotch-Irish  and  German  elements 
settled  around  Haw  Fields  Church,  which  became  the  social,  political,  and 
religious  center  of  the  county.  South  of  Stinking  Quarters  and  below 
Clendenin's  Ford  on  Haw  River  the  Quakers  settled.  Some  of  the  Germans 
settled   along   Big   Alamance   creek. 

Indians 

Before  the  coming  of  the  war-ridden  people  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  woods  and  fields  of  the  county  had  seen  only  the  Indian  as  a 
human   inhabitant.   Lawson   reported   that   in    1700  he   found   that   Indian 
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villages  were  numerous  and  that  the  Indians  were  afforded  an  ample  living 
from  the  abundant  wild  game.  These  people  lived  chiefly  along  the  banks 
of  the  Haw  (known  to  some  of  the  Indians  as  the  Reatkin  river)  and  even 
now  arrowheads  and  other  relics  of  their  day  may  be  easily  found.  The 
section  known  as  Haw  Fields  was  especially  popular  with  the  red  men,  and 
to  the  present  time  that  name  is  retained  by  this  community. 

The  most  important  tribe  was  the  Sissepahaw,  or  Saxpahaw,  group. 
These  names,  familiar  to  local  ears,  are  all  of  Indian  origin:  Haw,  Sax- 
pahaw, Altamahaw,  Eno,  Ossipee,  and  Minneola. 

Origin  of  the  Name 

The  name  "Alamance"  was  first  attached  to  two  streams  flowing  through 
the  county  (Big  Alamance  and  Little  Alamance),  and  was  later  given  to 
the  county  itself. 

One  claim  is  that  the  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  coming  from  the  word 
"Anamons,"  which  in  the  Indian  language  meant  "not  known."  But  the 
most  likely  explanation  is  that  the  first  settlers,  coming  as  they  did  from 
the  Alemanni  region  of  Germany,  transferred  this  name  to  the  two  streams 
on  which  they  settled  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  the  word  to  pass 
through  a  form  of  evolution.  Old  records  bear  the  names  of  Alemanni, 
Alamanz,  and  Allamance,  which  seems  to  substantiate  the  belief  that  the 
streams  derived  their  name  from  the  "Alemanni"  settlers  who  lived  on  the 
banks. 

The  Revolutionary  War 

The  high  spot  in  the  history  of  the  section  that  is  now  Alamance  county 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  here  on  the  banks  of  Big  Ala- 
mance creek.  In  addition  to  the  honor  of  being  the  scene  of  the  first  battle 
fought,  the  claim  is  also  made  that  this  section  was  the  center  of  more 
Revolutionary  War  combats  than  any  other  county  in  North  Carolina. 

The  famous  Battle  of  Alamance  was  fought  May  16,  1771,  between 
Governor  Tryon,  who  had  1,200  men,  and  the  Regulators,  numbering  2,000 
men.  Tryon  in  his  haughtiness  had  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  settlers 
and  they  rose  up  in  defiance,  calling  themselves  "Regulators." 

The  fighting  in  this  first  battle  for  American  freedom  began  about 
mid-day  and  lasted  for  two  hours.  The  provincial  army  was  well  trained 
and  fully  equipped  while  the  Regulators,  only  half  of  whom  bore  arms, 
were  without  training,  organization,  or  experience.  Out  of  the  Tryon  forces 

9  were  killed  and  61  wounded,  while  20  Regulators  were  killed  and  300 
wounded.  This  battle,  although  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Regulators, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies. 

Today  the  site  of  this  struggle  is  marked  with  a  modest  shaft  of  marble 
containing  these  words: 

"Here  was  fought  the  battle  of  Alamance,  May  16,  1771,  between  the 
British  and  the  Regulators. 

"Liberty. 
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"First  Battle  of  the  Revolution." 

The  site  is  little  noticed,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
historic  spots  in  America. 

Next  in  importance  among  the  battles  fought  in  this  vicinity  was  the 
bloody  encounter  known  as  "Pyle's  Hacking  Match."  This  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1781,  when  the  Revolution  was  in  full  swing  and  Cornwallis  was 
marching  through  the  state.  Colonel  Pyle  was  headed  eastward  to  join 
him  at  Hillsboro.  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,  the  father  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
in  command  of  a  detachment  of  patriot  cavalry,  suddenly  came  up  Pyle's 
regiment  at  a  point  known  as  the  Holt  schoolhouse  about  two  miles  from 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Graham. 

As  they  encountered  the  king's  forces  the  advance  guard  of  Lee's  party 
shouted,  "Hurrah  for  King  George !"  leading  the  Tories  to  think  they  were 
being  joined  by  allies.  The  Tories  were  completely  surprised  when  the 
Whigs  drew  their  swords  and  began  the  "hacking  match."  All  the  while 
Pyle's  men  kept  shouting  for  the  king,  thinking  the  attack  was  all  a  mis- 
take and  that  they  might  make  themselves  recognized.  Within  a  few 
minutes  92  Tories  had  been  killed,  including  Colonel  Pyle  himself,  and  the 
Whigs  had  not  lost  a  man. 

About  daylight,  September  14,  1781,  Captain  Young  with  about  25 
Whig  followers  met  the  Edwards  brothers  of  the  Antioch  Baptist  Church 
section,  in  Orange  county,  at  Kirk's  Old  Field.  This  small  band  of  Whigs 
was  en  route  to  join  General  Green  in  Guilford  where  he  was  opposing 
Cornwallis'  victorious  march  from  the  south.  Kirk's  Old  Field  is  on  the 
road  between  Hillsboro  and  Lindley's  Mill,  and  was  so  known  for  old 
Kirk,  an  English  hatter  who  lived  there.  The  outcome  of  the  encounter 
was  that  two  men  were  killed  on  each  side,  among  them  being  Capt. 
Young,  the  Whig  commander,  and  Richard  Edwards,  who  was  leading 
the  opposing  forces. 

At  noon  of  the  same  day,  Lindley's  Mill  on  Cane  Creek  was  the  scene 
of  another  battle.  It  was  here  that  David  Fanning,  a  Tory  desperado  who 
hated  humanity  and  became  a  Tory  to  take  vengeance  in  his  own  hands, 
was  wounded  and  came  very  near  being  vanquished. 

The  Tory  forces  numbered  600  and  the  Whigs  300.  Assisting  Fanning 
in  leading  the  Tories  were  Col.  Hector  McNeil  and  McDougal,  while  Gen. 
Butler,  Col.  John  McBane  and  his  brother,  Col.  Robert  McBane,  led  the 
Whigs.  The  Tories  fought  in  the  lowlands  on  the  defensive;  the  Whigs 
fought  from  the  bluff,  and  for  a  time  held  the  better  situation.  As  the 
battle  progressed,  however,  it  came  to  a  draw,  and  it  seems  that  the 
encounter  was  finally  ended  by  mutual  consent.  The  Tories  moved  off 
across  Chatham  and  the  Deep  river  until  they  were  in  a  Tory  region  again, 
and  the  Whigs  were  willing  to  see  them  go. 

Formation  of  the  County 

It  was  in  1848  that  Orange  county  was  divided,  the  eastern  part  retain- 
ing the  name  Orange  while  the  other  part,  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
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strip  from  Guilford,  was  called  Alamance  from  the  two  streams  by  that 
name  which  run  through  it. 

It  was  an  act  of  the  Assembly  ratified  on  January  29,  1849,  that  laid 
off  and  established  this  new  county.  On  the  same  day  a  supplemental  act 
was  ratified  which  named  John  Stockard,  John  Fogleman,  Jesse  Gant, 
Peyton  Moore,  William  Carrigan,  John  Scott,  Absalom  Harvey,  James  A. 
Craig,  and  George  Hurdle  to  select  near  the  center  of  the  county,  and  to 
purchase  or  accept  as  a  gift,  not  less  than  twenty-five  acres  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  acres  on  which  the  county  seat,  to  be  called  Graham,  should 
be  located  and  the  courthouse  built. 

The  act  directed  that  the  first  county  court  should  be  held  at  Providence 
Church,  in  June,  1849,  and  that  the  Superior  Court  should  meet  at  the 
same  place  until  the  courthouse  had  been  completed.  The  money  from  the 
sale  of  lots  in  the  town  of  Graham  was  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
courthouse  and  jail.  The  act  also  ordered  the  holding  of  an  election  by  the 
Orange  county  court  in  February  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  ratified  by 
the  Assembly,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  county  of  Orange  should 
be  divided  and  the  county  of  Alamance  formed. 

Edward  Benson  was  appointed  on  the  part  of  Alamance  county  and 
Freeman  Walker  on  the  part  of  Orange  county  to  run  the  dividing  line  as 
soon  as  the  governor  proclaimed  that  a  majority  of  votes  had  been  cast  in 
favor  of  the  new  county.  The  vote  on  the  county  proving  favorable,  the  line 
was  drawn.  Eli  Eulis  did  the  surveying.  The  first  clerk  of  court  was  John 
Faucett;  the  first  register  of  deeds,  George  Freeland;  and  the  first  sheriff, 
John  Tapscott. 

Pioneer  Manufacturing 

To  Alamance  county  goes  the  honor  of  having  produced  the  first  colored 
cotton  goods  woven  on  a  power  loom  south  of  the  Potomac  River.  Thomas 
M.  Holt,  operating  a  small  cotton  mill  on  Alamance  creek,  dyed  the  yarn 
for  this  cloth  with  his  own  hands  and  had  the  cloth  woven  under  his 
personal  supervision.  Mr.  Holt,  who  later  became  governor  of  the  state, 
tells  of  his  accomplishment  interestingly: 

In  1853  there  came  to  our  place  of  business  on  Alamance  creek  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  a  dyer  and  who  was  'hard  up'  and  out  of  money,  without  friends.  He 
proposed  to  teach  me  how  to  color  cotton  yarns  if  I  would  pay  him  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars  and  give  him  his  board.  I  persuaded  my  father  to  allow  me 
to  accept  the  proposition,  and  we  immediately  went  to  work  with  such  appliances 
as  we  could  scrape  up ;  these  were  an  eighty-gallon  copper  boiler  which  my  grand- 
father used  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  potatoes  and  turnips  for  his  hogs;  and  a 
large  cast-iron  wash  pot  which  happened  to  be  in  the  store  [his  father's  store]  on 
sale  at  the  time.  With  these  implements  I  learned  my  A  B  C's  in  dyeing. 

As  speedily  as  possible  we  built  a  dye-house  and  acquired  the  necessary 
utensils  for  dyeing.  The  Frenchman  remained  with  me  until  I  thought  I  could 
manage  it  myself.  I  got  along  very  well,  with  the  exception  of  dyeing  indigo 
blue.  Afterwards  an  expert  dyer  in  blue  came  out  from  Philadelphia  who  taught 
me  the  art  of  dyeing  in  that  color.  He  then  put  two  negro  men  to  work  with  me, 
and  side  by  side  I  worked  with  them  at  the  dye  tubs  for  over  eight  years. 

"We  then  put  in  some  four-box  looms  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
the  class  of  goods  then  and  now  known  as  "Alamance  Plaids". 
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The  Holt  family  proved  noble  pioneers  in  the  textile  industry,  and  it 
was  their  energy  and  foresight  that  placed  the  county  in  its  present 
position  of  textile  leadership.  All  the  brothers  of  Governor  Holt  were 
trained  in  the  manufacturing  business  by  their  father,  Edwin  M.  Holt, 
who  built  the  Alamance  mill,  one  of  the  first  in  the  state.  And  as  these 
young  men  grew  up  they  branched  out  and  built  mills  of  their  own  in 
other  parts  of  the  county.  Their  mills  in  turn  entered  to  the  plaid  business. 
But  the  manufacture  of  colored  cotton  goods  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
South  had  its  beginning  in  the  little  mill  on  the  banks  of  Alamance  creek, 
with  its  copper  kettle  and  ordinary  wash  pot. 

The  Civil  War 

On  December  20,  1860,  after  many  years  of  sectional  misunderstanding 
in  the  country  at  large,  South  Carolina  withdrew  from  the  Union.  The 
other  southern  states  followed  this  example  of  secession  in  rapid  order 
until  on  May  21,  1861,  North  Carolina  joined  them  in  what  had  become 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Actual  warfare  with  the  North  was 
already  in  progress.  More  than  100,000  men  were  sent  to  the  field  from 
North  Carolina,  and,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  years  between 
1861  and  1866  saw  many  troops  moving  through  the  state  and  through 
Alamance. 

The  county  sent  its  full  quota  of  soldiers  to  the  front  and  shared  in  all 
the  anxieties  and  privations  of  the  times,  but  was  spared  the  horror  of 
again  becoming  a  battle  field. 

Some  of  the  county's  more  noteworthy  soldiers  were:  Capt.  Ruffin,  who 
organized  a  regiment  of  Alamance  soldiers;  Col.  Jacob  A.  Long,  who 
entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a  private  in  Wright's  Artillery  Bat- 
tery but  was  soon — for  meritorious  conduct — promoted  to  the  rank  of  gun- 
ner, in  which  capacity  he  served  faithfully  until  the  close  of  the  war;  and 
"Squire"  J.  N.  H.  Clendenin,  who  was  first  lieutenant  of  cavalry  until 
the  closing  days  of  the  war  when  he  was  given  a  captain's  commission  in 
Company  H,  5th  N.  C.  Regiment. 

Capt.  Clendenin  served  during  the  whole  four  years.  When  the  struggle 
was  over  he  came  back  to  Graham  with  $1.00  in  his  pocket.  He  went  to 
farming  without  any  delay,  but  soon  left  that  to  become  a  merchant. 
During  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  conducted  an  insurance  agency.  On 
January  7,  1926,  he  died  at  his  home  in  Graham,  85  years  old. 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  county  has  been  ever  ready  to  express  its 
appreciation  for  the  men  who  took  part  in  this  struggle,  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  always  leading  in  this  work.  On  May  1,  1912,  a  monument 
was  unveiled  in  front  of  the  county  courthouse  at  Graham  in  honor  of 
the  county's  Confederate  dead.  The  event  was  marked  with  an  elaborate 
ceremony,  and  a  great  celebration.  The  money  for  the  erection  of  this 
memorial  was  raised  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
county. 
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Reconstruction 

After  the  war  came  the  period  of  reconstruction  that  was  almost  as  bad 
as  the  actual  righting.  By  no  means  did  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  bring 
an  end  to  suffering  in  the  South.  Alamance,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
state,  entered  again  upon  the  routine  of  daily  life  under  changed  conditions 
and  with  its  people  impoverished  by  the  heavy  burden  of  prolonged  war- 
fare. Before  the  war  the  people  of  Alamance  had  seen  the  importance  of 
diversified  industries  and  were  therefore  not  so  dependent  on  agricultural 
resources  as  were  some  other  sections  of  the  state.  However,  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  returned  to  farming  and  it  continued  to  be  the  leading 
occupation  of  the  county. 

The  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  made  themselves  felt  in  the  county 
and  considerable  pillaging  and  destroying  were  attributed  to  them.  The 
negroes  as  a  whole  remained  loyal  to  their  former  masters. 

Spanish-American  War 

In  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898),  Alamance  men  again  shouldered 
arms.  Three  regiments  were  enrolled  for  service  from  North  Carolina,  two 
regiments  of  white  troops  and  one  of  colored.  A  number  of  men  in  these 
regiments  were  from  Alamance  county.  There  were  also  from  the  county 
many  more  who  volunteered  but  whose  services  were  not  needed. 

The  World  War 

The  World  War  stimulated  educational  and  industrial  development  in 
the  county  as  nothing  had  ever  done  before.  With  the  call  to  arms  in 
1917-1918  92,000  North  Carolinians,  of  which  number  72,000  were  white 
soldiers  and  20,000  colored,  went  into  military  service.  Of  this  number 
almost  five  thousand  were  killed  or  wounded  in  battle,  while  two  thousand 
died  from  disease  and  various  causes.  Alamance  soldiers  served  with  great 
valor  and  distinction,  four  receiving  medals  for  extraordinary  bravery. 
They  served,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  30th  and  81st  divisions. 

No  better  indication  of  the  part  that  Alamance  played  in  this  great 
world  drama  may  be  had  than  the  fact  that  on  September  29,  1918,  the 
great  Hindenburg  Line  was  broken  by  the  30th  division  of  which  the 
Alamance  men  were  a  part.  Col.  Don  E.  Scott  of  Graham  was  commanding 
1st  Battalion,  120th  Infantry,  "The  Mopping-Up"  Battalion.  Colonel  Scott's 
Company  "D"  captured  and  held  the  mouth  of  the  canal  tunnel  when  the 
line  was  broken.  This  imperishable  glory  won  for  Alamance  county,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  United  States  caused  Pershing  to  say,  when  speaking  in 
North  Carolina  after  the  war: 

"It  is  needless  to  say  anything  about  the  splendid  record  made  by 
North  Carolina  during  the  World  War,  for  everyone  well  knows  the  loyal 
support  and  cooperation  of  her  citizens,  and  the  magnificent  records  made 
by  the  30th  and  81st  divisions,  so  largely  composed  of  North  Carolinians." 
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At  home  the  people  of  Alamance  joined  in  every  activity  for  aiding  the 
cause  of  the  allied  armies.  Comforts  and  necessities  for  the  soldiers  were 
made  by  the  Red  Cross  and  other  societies.  Every  Liherty  Bond  sale  in 
Alamance  county  went  over  the  top,  and  War  Savings  Stamps  were  cir- 
culated widely.  No  call  for  men,  for  money,  for  work,  for  aid  of  any  kind 
was  made  in  vain. 

Of  the  four  Alamance  county  soldiers  to  win  the  Distinguished  Service 
cross  for  great  bravery  in  battle,  one  died  in  action.  The  United  States,  in 
recognizing  these  men,  recorded  the  following  in  the  official  war  records: 

"ROBERT  P.  COOK,  sergeant,  Company  G,  120th  Infantry,  for  extra- 
ordinary heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918. 
When  his  platoon  was  held  up  by  machine-gun  fire  during  advance,  although 
suffering  from  a  painful  machine-gun  bullet  wound  in  the  hand,  he  per- 
sonally killed  the  gunner  and  put  the  gun  out  of  action,  thus  permitting 
the  further  advance  of  his  platoon.  Home  address,  William  P.  Cook,  father, 
Altamahaw,  N.  C. 

"WALTER  L.  FOSTER,  Company  D,  119th  Infantry  (deceased).  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29, 
1918.  Acting  as  a  runner,  Private  Foster  carried  frequent  messages  between 
his  platoon  leader  and  company  commander,  exposed  at  all  times  to  heavy 
enemy  fire  of  artillery  and  machine  guns.  While  performing  this  meritori- 
ous work  he  was  killed  by  machine-gun  fire.  Home  address,  Miss  Lizzie 
Foster,  sister,  Haw  River,  N.  C. 

"JULIUS  A.  LANKFORD,  private,  Company  A,  120th  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Saint-Souplet,  France,  October  17-19, 
1918.  Being  a  company  runner,  he  displayed  marked  bravery,  repeatedly 
crossing  heavily  shelled  areas  and  exposing  himself  to  machine-gun  fire  to 
deliver  important  messages,  enabling  his  company  to  maintain  adequate 
liaison.    Home  address,  John  J.  Lankford,  father,  Swepsonville,  N.  C. 

"JOSEPH  N.  ROBERTSON,  first  sergeant,  Company  D,  120th  Infan- 
try. For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September 
29,  1918.  With  eight  other  soldiers,  comprising  the  company  headquarters 
detachment,  he  assisted  his  company  commander  in  cleaning  out  enemy 
dugouts  along  a  canal  and  capturing  242  prisoners.  Home  address,  Mrs. 
Ozzie  Robertson,  wife,  Graham,  N.  C." 

State  Officials 

The  county  of  Alamance  has  furnished  one  governor  of  this  state, 
Thomas  M.  Holt;  and  a  councellor  of  state,  Giles  Mebane.  Its  first  senator 
was  Michael  W.  Holt,  and  its  first  representatives  Giles  Mebane  and  J.  W. 
Lancaster.  Its  members  of  state  constitutional  conventions  have  been 
Thomas  Ruffin  (1861),  Giles  Mebane  (1861),  W.  M.  Cauley  (1865),  Henry 
M.  Ray   (1868),  and  James  E.  Byrd   (1875). 


Chapter  II 
TOWN  SKETCHES 

A  great  city  is  that  which  has  the  greatest  men  and  women. 
If  it  be  a  few  ragged  huts  it  is  still  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world. — Walt   Whitman. 

There  are  only  three  incorporated  towns  in  Alamance  county,  Burling- 
ton with  a  population  of  5,952,  Graham — the  county  seat — with  a  popula- 
tion of  2,366,  and  Mebane  with  a  population  of  1,351.  Haw  River  is  the 
largest  unincorporated  settlement,  having  a  population  of  1,000,  and  Elon 
College  comes  next  with  425. 

Burlington 

In  1774  William  O'Neal  and  Ephraim  Cook  bought  from  Earl  Gran- 
ville, through  his  agent,  William  Plevy,  a  "spot"  on  the  historic  Haw 
River. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  later  Gen.  Benjamin  Trollinger  brought  the 
"spot"  back  into  prominence  when,  with  his  characteristic  foresight  and 
natural  ability,  he  worked  so  hard  to  secure  stock  for  the  old  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad  in  order  that  it  might  be  built  across  this  land.  His  efforts, 
combined  with  those  of  others,  made  it  possible  to  begin  construction  in 
1851.  Earlier  in  that  same  year  the  road  had  taken  options  from  John 
William  Tarpley,  Thomas  Sellars,  and  others  for  property  on  which  to 
locate  the  shops.  This  was  above  the  site  where  the  little  village  of  Glen 
Raven  now  stands,  and  was  a  central  location  between  Goldsboro  and 
Charlotte.  But  some  of  the  property  owners  would  not  sell,  and  it  was 
then  that  Gen.  Trollinger  laid  the  foundation  for  the  city  of  Burlington 
by  locating  the  shops  on  his  "spot." 

With  $500.00  obtained  from  his  father  he  started  out  to  land  the  shops. 
The  people  in  Graham  and  the  surrounding  community  were  slow  in  sub- 
scribing until  they  were  assured  there  would  be  no  lots  sold  or  business 
houses  built  where  the  shops  were  located;  they  even  had  a  paper  written 
and  signed  to  that  effect. 

By  1855  the  shops  were  built  and  many  men  were  employed  there.  The 
first  house  was  a  long  brick  structure  erected  by  the  railway  company  for 
a  boarding  house.  It  was  christened  "Bowling  Brook"  by  the  boys  who 
lived  there.  A  little  later  a  hotel  was  built  where  the  station  now  stands 
and  was  operated  by  Miss  Nancy  Hilliard.  In  1856  came  the  first  business 
house.  It  stood  where  the  freight  depot  is  now  located  and  was  two  stories 
high.  Rooms  were  arranged  on  each  side  for  storage  and  freight  and  the 
building  itself  came  in  for  a  variety  of  uses.  The  central  part  became  a 
general  store,  and  the  upper  floor  a  Masonic  hall.  Religious  services  were 
held  in  the  upstairs  portion.  In  this  same  building  the  first  post  office  was 
later  located  with  Peter  Swain  as  the  first  postmaster.  In  1861  the  first 
telegraph  line  was  put  up. 
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Then  came  the  Civil  War.  At  its  close  General  Johnson  assembled  his 
men  at  a  spot  near  the  present  Gant  home  and  overcome  with  emotion,  gave 
them  the  final  charge:  "Be  men  wherever  you  go." 

About  thirty  years  after  Gen.  Trollinger's  dream  of  the  shops  came 
true  the  little  village  had  grown  to  a  population  of  several  hundred.  The 
people  realized  they  were  living  in  a  town  without  a  name,  and  just  "Com- 
pany's Shops"  was  becoming  tiresome.  This  was  in  1887.  So  agitation  for 
a  name  was  started.  A  paper  was  hung  in  the  store  of  Freeman  and 
Zackry  (now  Freeman  Drug  Co.)  and  everybody  was  permitted  to  write 
there  a  suggested  name.  This  list  was  then  referred  to  a  committee  com- 
posed of  J.  A.  Turrentine,  W.  A.  Fogleman,  Dr.  R.  A.  Freeman,  J.  A. 
McCauley,  W.  A.  Erwin,  B.  A.  Sellars,  and  J.  A.  Holt.  The  name  sub- 
mitted by  Miss  Katherine  Scales  was  selected  by  the  committee  and  the 
town  became   Burlington. 

So  with  a  name,  and  "I'll  tell  the  world"  as  their  motto,  the  inhabitants 
started  out  for  a  newspaper.  On  July  25,  1887,  the  same  year  the  town  was 
named,  the  Burlington  News  made  its  debut  with  W.  A.  Clapp  as  editor. 

The  wonderful  prosperity  the  shops  brought  to  the  village  suddenly  left 
when,  about  1896,  they  were  moved  to  Spencer.  A  depression  followed  and 
it  looked  as  though  the  town  was  doomed  to  die  completely.  But  slowly 
manufacturing  plants  of  various  kinds  began  taking  the  place  of  the  shops 
and  the  people  discovered  that  there  were  other  and  varied  ways  of  making 
a  living.  Among  the  early  concerns  were  the  Burlington  Coffin  Company 
and  the  Aurora   Mills. 

After  1900  the  city  became  more  prosperous  and  again  stood  squarely  on 
its  feet.  The  remarkable  industrial  development  since  then  has  made 
Burlington  one  of  the  outstanding  manufacturing  centers  of  the  state. 

Graham 

In  1849,  when  the  formation  of  Alamance  county  from  parts  of  Orange 
and  Guilford  had  been  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly,  a  supplemental 
act  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  county  seat. 

A  spot  in  the  very  center  of  the  county  was  selected  (below  what  is 
now  the  town  cemetery),  but  this  was  found  to  be  too  low  and  meadow- 
like so  the  committee  moved  to  a  higher  spot  nearby  and  began  the  work 
of  laying  out  a  town  that  was  to  be  the  county  seat. 

The  town  was  planned  after  the  New  England  type,  i.  e.,  a  central 
square  or  "common"  was  selected  and  with  it  as  a  hub  the  town  was 
blocked  out  around  it.  In  this  case  the  square  was  selected  as  a  site  for 
the  county  courthouse  and  the  four  principal  streets  were  made  to  cross 
here  at  right  angles. 

When  the  town  had  been  surveyed  lots  were  sold  and  money  was  raised 
to  build  a  courthouse  and  jail.  The  courthouse,  a  brick  structure,  was 
completed  in  1849. 
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This  building  was  remodeled  in  1882-1883,  and  served  as  the  seat  of 
county  government  until  1923  when  it  was  torn  down  to  make  a  place  for 
the  new  and  modern  structure  costing  $200,000. 

The  town  was  named  for  William  A.  Graham,  who  was  governor  at 
the  time  it  was  planned.  Governor  Graham,  whose  home  was  in  Hillsboro, 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1824.  He  entered 
public  life  in  1833  as  representative  in  the  legislature,  which  honor  he 
held  until  1840,  being  often  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1841  he  was  elected 
United  States  senator  and  in  1845  governor  of  the  state.  During  General 
Taylor's  administration  he  was  tendered  a  mission  to  Spain,  which  he 
declined;  and  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  White  House  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  1850  when  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  was  selling  stock  and  pre- 
paring to  lay  a  road  through  Alamance  county  and  this  part  of  the  state, 
the  citizens  of  Graham  rose  solidly  in  objection  to  having  the  road  pass 
through  their  town. 

In  that  day  when  steam  transportation  on  land  was  a  new  and  uncertain 
thing  the  people  were  not  willing  to  risk  any  danger  or  uneasiness  over  a 
railroad  through  the  heart  of  their  town.  The  major  objection  they  offered, 
however,  was  that  the  noisy  trains  would  disturb  the  sessions  of  county 
court  held  in  the  courthouse.  The  railroad  company  had  even  suggested  that 
the  division  shops  be  located  at  Graham.  This,  of  course,  made  Graham's  ob- 
jection to  the  route  stronger  than  ever.  So  when  Gen.  Benjamin  Trollinger 
proposed  to  locate  the  shops  two  miles  north  of  Graham  on  land  that  he 
was  interested  in  they  turned  to  this  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
town  clear  of  the  road. 

In  1851  construction  was  begun.  The  new  route  did  not  pass  through 
Graham  but  barely  skirted  it  on  the  north.  Shortly  afterwards  the  shops 
were  under  way  too.  In  securing  their  location  Gen.  Trollinger  had  received 
money  from  residents  of  Graham  who  preferred  to  see  their  town  undis- 
turbed by  this  new  agent  of  commerce. 

Shortly  afterwards  came  the  Civil  War;  then  after  the  war  reconstruc- 
tion. The  hardships  of  this  period  clutched  at  the  throat  of  Graham  as 
at  that  of  the  whole  southland,  and  only  a  very  gradual  process  finally 
gave  back  to  Graham  its  economic  independence. 

It  was  during  this  period  after  the  Civil  War  that  the  textile  industry 
was  substantially  established.  And  after  the  establishment  of  a  more  or 
less  dependable  industry  the  town  caught  its  stride  again.  In  1903  came  a 
new  school  building,  by  far  the  finest  in  the  county  at  that  time.  This  was 
followed  in  1914  by  the  first  paved  city  streets  in  the  county,  and  in  1920 
a  bond  election  was  carried  providing  $100,000  for  the  installation  of  a 
city  sewerage  system,  and  $50,000  for  improving  and  adding  to  the  school 
buildings,  both  white  and  colored. 

Today  there  is  a  monthly  payroll  in  Graham  of  $90,000.00. 


"Dixondale,"  Near  Haw  River,  Formerly   the   Home  of  Gov.   Thomas  M.  Holt 


Oneida  Mill,  Graham,  one  of  the  County's  Oldest  Textile  Plants 
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Mebane 

The  town  of  Mebane  was  settled  in  1854,  the  first  settler  being  Stephen 
A.  White.  At  this  time  the  village  was  known  at  Mebanesville.  Mr.  White 
built  the  first  house,  and  he  was  followed  about  one  year  later  by  Frank 
Mebane  and  Thomas  B.  Thompson. 

Mebane,  according  to  state  records,  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1881 
and  the  first  mayor  was  Stephen  A.  White.  From  the  date  of  its  incorpora- 
tion to  the  present  is  a  span  of  only  forty-six  years,  yet  in  that  time  the 
population  has  jumped  from  a  scarce  handful  to  2,000,  and  the  town  has 
established  itself  as  one  of  the  most  important  tobacco  markets  in  the 
state. 

Economic  growth  has  been  steady  and  the  number  of  industries  has 
grown  until  now  the  list  includes  two  hosiery  mills,  one  furniture  factory, 
two  lumber  plants,  one  iron  bed  factory,  one  ironing  board  factory,  three 
mattress  factories,  an  ice  plant,  two  banks,  a  flour  mill,  thirty-three  stores, 
a  newspaper  and  job  printing  plant,  four  garages,  and  three  tobacco 
warehouses. 

During  this  period  the  payroll  has  steadily  increased  until  it  is  approx- 
imately $14,000  a  week.  Street  improvements  amounting  to  more  than 
$300,000  have  been  completed  in  the  last  five  years,  and  the  public  school 
building  has  been  enlarged  and  improved.  At  present  there  are  two  school 
buildings,  one  for  white  children  with  an  enrollment  of  about  550  and  one 
for  negro  children  with  an  enrollment  of  about  250. 

In  1919  the  Four-County  Fair  Association  was  organized  for  the  holding 
of  an  annual  fair  in  Mebane.  This  fair,  carried  out  along  educational, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  lines,  at  first  displayed  the  achievements  and 
products  of  Alamance  and  three  adjoining  counties.  In  1926  the  association 
changed  its  scope  to  embrace  six  counties  instead  of  four,  and  at  the  same 
time  changed  its  name  to  the  Mebane  Six-County  Fair  Association.  The 
fair  has  proved  an  important  factor  in  community  life. 

The  Value  of  Local  History 

The  character  of  Alamance  county,  or  of  any  county,  is  determined  in 
part  by  the  ideas,  struggles,  and  achievements  of  the  past.  No  generation 
begins  a  new  world  but  always  enters  upon  a  social  life  already  organized, 
whose  knowledge,  laws,  and  purposes  arose  in  earlier  times.  Two  counties 
with  similar  beginnings  and  similar  natural  resources  may  become  wholly 
different  in  character  because  of  historical  incidents  and  conditions.  County 
history  is  therefore  indispensable  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  present 
and  of  forming  rational  judgments  about  what  the  future  is  likely  to  be. 

Alamance  can  be  proud  of  worthwhile  achievements,  but  there  is  need 
to  manifest  more  interest  in  county  records.  Old  books,  family  Bibles,  and 
inscriptions   on   tombstones   should   be   carefully   preserved.   The   school   is 
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the  best  laboratory  for  research  work  in  local  history.  Every  child  should 
know  his  county  and  town  history,  for  history  plays  an  exceedingly  large 
role  in  advancing  or  retarding  civic  spirit.  The  knowledge  of  and  pride  in 
the  past  of  a  county  will  be  a  strong  factor  in  creating  county  unity  and 
loyalty.  The  achievements  of  the  past  will  stimulate  the  future  citizens 
along  greater  lines  of  endeavor. 


Chapter  III 
NATURAL   RESOURCES 

To  know  that  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life  is  the  prime 
wisdom. — Milton. 

Alamance  county,  situated  between  north  latitude  35°  52'  and  west 
longitude  79°  16',  comprises  314,880  acres,  or  about  492  square  miles.  It 
has  the  rolling  and  hilly  character  of  the  piedmont  plateau,  through  which 
the  streams  flow  in  steep-sided  valleys.  The  average  elevation  of  the  upland 
portion  is  about  650  feet.  There  are  three  small  mountains,  so  called, 
within   the   area. 

The  county  is  drained  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cape  Fear  river,  and 
one  of  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Haw  river,  crosses  it  from  the  north- 
western to  the  southwestern  corner.  The  soils  are  largely  fertile  red  clay 
loams,  with  oak  and  hickory  forests.  Slate  and  quartzite  hills,  which  rise 
to  the  elevation  of  low  mountain  chains,  occupy  the  southern  end  of  the 
county,  and  have  oak  and  pine  forests  and  thin,  sandy  loam  soils.  The 
northern  portion  consists  of  alternating  tracts  of  gray  sandy  loams  and 
red  clays.  The  cotton  belt  barely  touches  the  southern  edge  of  the  county. 
The  upper  end  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  tobacco  and  the  whole  of 
it  to  grain  crops,  of  which  the  yield  is  large. 

Geography 

In  past  geologic  time  the  surface  of  the  county  was  reduced  by  means 
of  a  long-continued,  slow  process  of  erosion,  to  a  comparatively  level 
plain.  Both  Cane  Creek  and  Stony  Creek  mountains,  on  account  of  the 
hard,  resistant  character  of  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed,  were 
more  successful  in  resisting  these  wearing  down  agencies  and  are  left 
as  monadnocks,  or  elevations  that  tower  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  Then  there  came  an  uplifting  and  a  tilting 
of  the  surface  to  the  east,  urging  the  heretofore  sluggish  streams  to 
greater  activity,  and  causing  them  to  erode  their  channels  and  to  carve 
out  valleys.  The  process  has  continued  until  now  the  larger  streams  are 
from  50  to  150  feet  below  the  general  level  and  have  narrow  valleys  with 
steep  slopes.  Back  from  the  larger  streams  the  country  retains  in  some 
measure  its  former  features. 

The  rocks  of  Alamance  county  are  all  of  pre-Cambrian  age  and  are 
igneous  or  metamorphic.  The  metamorphic  rocks  occur  principally  south 
of  an  irregular  line  commencing  about  three  miles  north  of  Mebane  and 
extending  toward  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county.  These  rocks 
are  chiefly  slates,  schists,  and  quartzites.  The  slates  are  everywhere  folded, 
tilted,  and  broken,  and  they  form  a  part  of  the  slate  belt  which  extends 
across  the  entire  state  in  a  general  northeast  and  southwest  direction. 
North  of  this  irregular  line  lies  the  area  of  the  basic  or  igneous  rocks.  In 
this  area   we  find  chiefly  gabbros,  diorites,  and  other  similar  formations. 
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North  of  a  line  drawn  from  Burlington  to  a  point  where  Black  creek 
enters  the  eastern  limit  of  the  county  is  a  large  area  underlaid  principally 
with  granite,  which  occasionally  outcrops  and  would,  in  some  instances, 
make   fine    building    stones. 

The  soil  of  this  section  presents  a  blending  of  the  soils  of  the  eastern 
and  western  regions.  A  soil  so  composed  or  diversified,  combined  with 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  offers  great  agricultural  possibilities  and  a 
wide  range  of  production.  Here  we  find  large  areas  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  and  the  culture  of  cotton  is  profitable;  here  also  the 
cereals  and  all  the  grasses  are  grown  to  perfection.  The  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  also  find  a  congenial  home  here — apples,  peaches,  pears,  cher- 
ries, the  small  fruits,  and  grapes  growing  in  great  variety  and  abundance. 

Drainage 

Haw  river  and  Deep  river  unite  at  Haywood,  in  Chatham  county,  to 
form  the  Cape  Fear  river.  The  Haw  rises  in  Guilford  county,  and  is  im- 
portant for  the  waterpower  provided  by  it  and  utilized  in  Alamance 
and  lower  counties  by  numerous  cotton  mills.  Upon  this  stream,  before 
it  reaches  the  sea,  there  is  a  greater  concentration  of  manufacturing 
industry  than  anywhere  else  in  the  state.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Haw 
are  Stony,  Buck,  Big  and  Little  Alamance,  and  Cane  creeks. 

Flora  and  Fauna 

Alamance  county  is  capable  of  growing  widely  different  types  of 
vegetation.  Among  the  different  products  are  cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  to- 
bacco, potatoes,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Among  the  forest  trees  may  be  found  the  following:  white,  red,  post, 
willow,  chestnut  and  black-jack  oaks;  heart,  loblolly  and  old-field  pines; 
hickory,  sourwood,  dogwood,  poplar,  sweet  gum,  cedar,  and  willow. 

With  good  drainage,  excellent  climate,  and  fertile  soils,  nearly  every 
type  of  vegetation  of  the  middle  latitudes  can  be  grown  in  Alamance 
county. 

In  the  forest  areas  one  is  able  to  find  such  wild  game  as  turkey,  fox, 
opossum,  and  squirrel,  as  well  as  other  small  game.  The  wild  song  birds 
make  Alamance  a  stopping  place  on  their  yearly  migrations  and  spend 
the  winters  in  the  forests  of  the  state  and  county. 

Domestic  animals  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horses,  mules  and  dogs 
are  raised  extensively  throughout  the  county.  In  recent  years  the  dairy 
industry  has  been  somewhat  intensively  developed  with  the  Jersey  as  the 
predominant  breed  of  cattle. 

Dairy  Farming 

The  fertile  farm  lands  around  Graham  and  Burlington  and  throughout 
Alamance  county  are  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grains,  grasses, 
and  clovers,  which  should  make  this  an  attractive  region  for  the  dairy  and 
livestock  farmer.  The  winters  are  mild,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
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for  the  dairy  farmers  to  put  much  money  in  costly  buildings.  The  long 
grazing  season  would  allow  them  to  raise  cattle  on  rotating  pastures,  and 
the  climate  would  allow  the  dairy  farmer  in  Alamance  to  produce  hogs, 
poultry,  and  eggs  as  profitable  by-products;  and  also  to  raise  his  calves 
at  a  minimum  expense. 

In  a  recent  year  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  six  other  southern  states 
bought  $65,000,000  worth  of  butter  and  cheese  from  points  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers.  Why  not  do  more  dairy  farming  and  keep  this 
money  from  going  out  of  the  state?  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  enter- 
prising farmers  in  Alamance. 

Forests 

Complete  statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  amount  or  value  of  the 
wood  that  is  annually  cut  from  the  hillsides  of  Alamance.  There  are  a  few 
small  saw  mills  scattered  throughout  the  county  and  several  larger  ones 
in  or  near  the  towns  of  Burlington  and  Mebane.  These  produce  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  lumber  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Farmers  also  draw  upon  the  woods  for  fuel,  fences,  and  material  for 
rough  construction.  A  large  amount  of  wood  is  used  by  the  townspeople 
for  fuel.  There  is  also  a  considerable  production  of  crossties,  these  being 
bought  by  the  Southern  Railway  at  convenient  sidings  in  the  towns. 

There  are  no  large  timber  tracts  and  little  absolute  forest  lands  in 
Alamance  county.  Over  70  per  cent  of  the  county  has  at  one  time  been 
cleared  but  much  of  this  has  been  abandoned  and  is  now  growing  up  in 
pine.  At  present  about  43  per  cent  of  the  county  is  in  woods,  two-thirds  of 
which  is  original  growth  oak  while  the  other  third  consists  of  old-field  pine 
stands  of  varying  ages,  together  with  some  hickory,  poplar,  cedar,  sweet 
gum,  black  gum,  red  maple,  birch,  sycamore,  elm,  and  elder.  The  most 
important  oaks  are  the  white  oaks,  from  which  the  majority  of  the  oak 
lumber  is  cut;  and  the  post  oak,  which  is  cut  largely  into  railroad  ties. 
Shortleaf  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  and  important  pine.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  from  96  to  98  per  cent  of  the  pine  is  of  this  species, 
while  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  85  to  90  per  cent  is  shortleaf.  In 
only  a  few  places  is  there  any  merchantable  loblolly  pine.  However,  this 
loblolly,  or  spruce  as  it  is  called,  seems  to  be  advancing  from  the  north 
very  rapidly  and  is  encroaching  upon  the  more  important  shortleaf  pine. 

Chapin  Jones,  professional  forester,  has  the  following  to  say  about  the 
relation  of  the  forests  to  the  welfare  of  a  county: 

"Protection  to  springs  and  streams:  It  is  important  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  land,  particularly  the  steep  and  rough  land,  be  permanently 
wooded  and  that  the  woods  be  protected  from  fire  and  otherwise  main- 
tained in  good  condition,  to  protect  the  sources  of  water  supply.  Where 
there  is  a  deep  mulch  of  leaves  on  the  ground  and  an  accumulation  of 
humus,  as  is  the  case  in  a  forest  that  is  properly  cared  for,  the  rainfall 
soaks  into  the  ground  and  is  gradually  given  out  to  the  springs  and 
streams,  keeping  the  springs  flowing  even  in  dry  weather,  while  rain  that 
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falls  on  cleared  land  or  in  woods  that  have  been  burned  over  recently  runs 
off  much  more  quickly,  causing  floods  at  the  time  of  the  hard  rains  and 
low  water   later. 

"Improvement  of  the  climate:  The  presence  of  forests  or  groves  nearby 
has  a  tendency  to  moderate  both  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
of  winter.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  presence  of  forests  has  an  influence 
in  bringing  about  a  more  even  distribution  of  rainfall,  lessening  the  severity 
of  droughts,  although  this  probably  applies  more  to  areas  as  large  as 
a  whole  state  than  to  smaller  areas. 

"Protection  of  the  homes  of  birds  and  other  wild  life:  The  forests  and 
groves  are  the  natural  homes  of  most  kinds  of  birds,  game  animals,  and 
other  wild  life.  Allowing  the  woods  to  burn  is  cruel  to  such  animals.  It 
is  evident  that  the  fires  commonly  drive  animals  away  from  their  homes, 
kill  the  young  animals  which  are  not  able  to  escape,  destroy  the  nests  of 
birds  that  are  on  the  ground  or  near  the  ground  and  burn  up  much  of  the 
animals'  food.  Fires  also  injure  the  grazing  by  killing  out  the  best  kinds 
of  grass  and  by  making  thickets  of  brush  which  cattle  cannot  penetrate: 

"Beauty  and  shade:  Forests,  groves,  and  isolated  trees  have  a  much 
greater  value  than  is  usually  appreciated,  by  giving  shelter  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  by  adding  beauty  to  the  landscape.  The  attractiveness 
of  a  county  as  a  place  of  residence  could  be  greatly  increased  by  care  of 
the  trees,  particularly  those  shading  the  roads  and  the  homesteads. 

"Cut  timber  conservatively :  Trees  should  be  cut  only  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  forestry,  whereby  an  effort  is  made  to  leave  the  land  in 
as  good  condition  as  possible  for  raising  other  trees  in  the  place  of  the  ones 
cut.  The  waste  or  brush  lands  that  are  not  producing  anything  of  value 
are  almost  without  exception  suitable  for  raising  valuable  crops  of  timber 
and  could  be  made  to  serve  that  purpose  by  replanting." 

Alamance  county  should  do  everything  possible  to  preserve  her  forests 
and  increase  their  usefulness,  and  at  the  same  time  make  waste  lands 
productive. 

Climate 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  no  station  in  Alamance  county;  however,  the 
stations  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Greensboro,  each  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the 
eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  Alamance  county  respectively,  furnish 
figures  of  temperature  and  rainfall  from  which  the  following  table  was 
compiled   for   Alamance   county: 

Month  Temperature  Precipitation 

Greensboro  Chapel  Hill  Greensboro  Chapel  Hill 

January    F  40.4  F  39.8  in.  2.09  in.  4.41 

February    43.7  44.3  4.00  3.81 

March    50.6  49.0  3.80  4.16 

April    59.0  59.2  2.93  3.50 

May    67.4  67.8  4.69  4.44 

June   75.8  75.9  5.31  3.43 


5.26 

4.73 

4.18 

4.54 

3.98 

3.90 

3.55 

3.34 

3.29 

2.79 

2.71 

3.70 
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Month  Temperature  Precipitation 

Greensboro    Chapel  Hill  Greensboro    Chapel  Hill 

July 78.3  78.4 

August    76.6  76.5 

September    _ 71.0  71.3 

October    61.0  59.6 

November 48.3  49.9 

December    41.9  42.6 

Average  for  year  respectively: 

59.6  59.5  45.79  46.75 

The  earliest  and  latest  killing  frosts,  taking  the  average  of  both  stations, 
were  spring,  April  7;  and  fall,  October  31. 

Soils 

In  1901  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  had  its  Bureau 
of  Soils  analyze  Alamance  county.  After  field  operations  that  took  several 
weeks  to  complete  a  report  was  made  which  showed  that  the  county  was 
made  up  of  the  following  soils  in  their  relative  proportions: 

Cecil  clay,  covering  101,370  acres  or  about  43  per  cent  of  the  area,  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  soils.  It  is  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
clover,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  for  cotton.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  is 
about  12  bushels  per  acre,  but  with  thorough  cultivation  this  can  be  very 
materially  increased.  It  is  decidedly  the  strongest  soil  in  the  area,  but  is 
rather  difficult  to  till  and  on  this  account  is  not  as  well  appreciated  as  it 
deserves  to  be. 

Durham  sandy  loam,  covering  84,900  acres  or  about  36  per  cent  of  the 
county,  forms  a  part  of  what  was  once  known  as  the  "golden  tobacco  belt" 
of  the  state.  It  produces  a  fine  grade  of  the  bright-yellow  cigarette  and 
smoking  tobacco,  and  is  still  used  to  some  extent  for  this  crop.  Where 
tobacco  has  been  given  up  the  land  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  wheat, 
oats,  and  corn,  particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  but  the 
yields  are  light  and  the  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  general  farming  pur- 
poses. It  contains  but  little  organic  matter,  leaches  easily,  and  the  fertility 
is  difficult  to  maintain.  It  would  be  adapted  to  many  kinds  of  truck  crops, 
but  climatic  conditions  and  market  facilities  are  not  especially  favorable 
for  this  industry. 

Iredell  clay  loam,  covering  18,760  acres  or  8  per  cent  of  the  county, 
is  the  poorest  soil  found  in  the  area.  The  subsoil  is  very  impervious,  and 
the  crops  suffer  both  in  wet  and  dry  seasons.  When  first  cultivated  it 
produces  fairly  well  under  favorable  conditions,  but  it  soon  wears  out  and 
is  abandoned  as  waste  land. 

Herndon  stony  loam,  covering  4,960  acres  or  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
area,  is  rough  and  hilly,  and  only  small  patches  are  capable  of  easy  culti- 
vation to  grain  crops.  A  fair  quality  of  fruit,  especially  peaches,  may  be 
grown.  At  present  the  area  is  mostly  forested. 
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The  Alamance  silt  loam,  covering  7,860  acres,  or  a  little  over  3  per  cent 
of  the  county,  has  a  rolling,  hilly  surface,  and  while  not  naturally  a  strong 
soil,  may  be  made  to  yield  fair  crops,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  largely  in   forest. 

Meadow,  covering  15,970  acres  or  nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  area,  occurs 
along  the  streams,  especially  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  corn  and  grass,  but  is  subject  to  overflow  in  time  of  freshets 
and  the  crops  are  therefore  more  or  less  uncertain. 


Chapter  IV 
THE  COUNTY'S  PEOPLE 

Know  thyself;  presume  not  God  to  scan: 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

— Pope. 

The  Value  of  Human  Bookkeeping 

A  record  of  Alamance  county's  people  which  is  based  on  statistics — 
a  description  of  how  they  have  lived,  with  facts  about  their  homes,  education, 
and  interests;  the  story  of  how  they  have  worked,  farmed,  and  manu- 
factured; and  the  comparisons  of  their  progress  from  year  to  year — is  a 
chronicle  of  the  county  as  it  really  is.  Statistics  give  no  room  for  imagi- 
nation. 

It  is  possible  also  by  means  of  statistics  to  compare  the  achievements 
of  Alamance's  people  with  the  achievements  of  others  of  the  state  and  of 
other  counties  in  the  state.  Present  and  future  needs  of  the  county  may  be 
better  judged  if  a  knowledge  of  what  brought  success  or  failure  in  the 
past  is  at  hand.  Just  as  successful  business  men  plan  their  work  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  obtained  by  careful  bookkeeping,  so  the  county  should 
find  human  bookkeeping  of  endless  value. 

Population 

The  total  population  of  Alamance  county  is  32,718.  This  is  divided 
between  the  incorporated  towns  and  the  rural  sections  as  follows:  Burling- 
ton 5,952;  Graham  2,366;  Mebane  1,351;  and  Elon  College  425.  Haw  River, 
which  is  not  incorporated,  has  1,000  and  the  rural  districts  afford  homes 
for  21,624. 

The  1910  census  figure  for  Alamance  was  28,712.  This  gives  the  county 
an  increase  of  4,006  in  the  ten  years  between  1910  and  1920.  In  1910,  21,510 
of  the  28,712  were  native-born  whites  and  7,173  were  negroes. 

Races 

Racially  our  population  of  32,718  people  is  based  on  a  pioneer  stock 
composed  of  English,  Scotch,  and  German.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
25,177  native  white  inhabitants.  Of  these  25,104  are  of  native  parentage; 
35  are  of  foreign  parentage;  and  38  are  of  mixed  parentage. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  7,499  negroes,  36 
foreign-born  whites,  3  Indians,  and  3  Orientals.  This  gives  the  county  77 
per  cent  native  whites,  .1  per  cent  foreign-born  whites,  and  22.9  per  cent 
negroes. 

The  36  foreign-born  whites  are  divided  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
as  follows:  Russia  12,  England  4,  Norway  4,  Syria  3,  Greece  3,  Germany  2, 
Scotland  2,  Canada  1,  Sweden  1,  all  other  countries  4. 
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Native-Born  Negroes 

A  gratifying  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  population  is  the  fact 
that  practically  all  the  negroes  are  native  born.  With  their  own  traditions 
of  self-respect  and  peaceful  relations  with  the  dominant  whites,  they  are 
contented  and  prosperous.  There  is  no  race  problem  in  the  sinister  sense 
of  the  word  in  Alamance.  Whites  and  negroes  have  long  since  adapted 
themselves  to  a  life  socially  separate,  but  in  the  substantialities  of  equal 
rights  in  opportunity  and  before  the  law  they  are  mutually  friendly  and 
helpful. 

Sex 

The  total  population  of  32,718  is  divided  into  16,028  males  and  16,690 
females — just  a  few  more  women  than  men.  This  slight  excess  of  females 
may  in  some  way  be  attributed  to  the  textile  industry,  for  it  tends  to  be 
a   fact  wherever  textiles   are  manufactured. 

In  the  group  of  native  whites  the  balance  is  even  more  conspicuous, 
for  of  the  25,177  there  are  12,393  males  and  12,784  females.  Among  the 
foreign-born  whites  there  is  a  disproportion  that  can  be  easily  understood. 
Here  the  total  of  36  is  divided  into  27  males  and  9  females.  The  balance 
continues  through  the  negro  element.  There  are  3,603  males  and  3,896 
females. 

A  further  division  of  the  county's  people  shows  that  they  are  divided 
into  6,538  families.  These  live  in  6,387  dwellings. 

An  Educated  People 

Whether  or  not  we  can  consider  Alamance  a  well  educated  community 
depends  upon  the  number  of  our  children  we  can  keep  in  school.  Actually 

92.1  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  are  in  school, 

77.2  per  cent  of  those  between  14  and  15,  50.7  per  cent  between  16  and  17, 
and  23.1  per  cent  of  those  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  are  in  school. 
Our  adult  illiterates  make  up  10.7  per  cent  of  the  population.  This  is  4.4 
per  cent  better  than  1910  when  the  per  cent  was  15.1.  The  latest  figures  for 
the  entire  state  show  that  13.1  per  cent  of  the  population  is  illiterate. 

A  Working  People 

We  need  no  figures  to  prove  that  we  are  a  working  people.  The  great 
hordes  of  operatives  pouring  into  our  industrial  plants  in  the  mornings 
and  out  again  at  nightfall  are  proof  enough. 

It  may  be  consoling  to  some  and  a  warning  to  others  to  know  that  we 
have  a  large  number  of  girls  and  women  in  our  factories.  Many  of  our 
business  and  industrial  captains  will  say  we  stand  high  in  this  matter, 
while  our  doctors  and  public  health  workers,  perhaps,  will  call  it  low. 
No  matter  what  opinion  we  may  have,  we  must  take  off  our  hats  to  the 
women  workers  of  Alamance  for  the  part  they  are  playing  to  support  their 
homes  and  to  build  up  our  industries. 
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Factory  Work  and  Motherhood 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  in  which  most  of  our  children  live 
present  the  most  vital  problem  that  any  community  has  to  consider.  In 
many  of  our  well-to-do  homes  we  usually  find  only  one  or  two  children,  or 
perhaps  none  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  in  most  back  alleys  and  in  many 
factory  settlements  we  find  as  many  as  six,  eight,  ten,  or  even  more  children 
in  the   home. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  women  in  our  factories  tend  to  have  more 
children  than  women  who  work  outside.  It  does  show,  however,  that  the 
birth  rate  is  related  to  factory  conditions,  home  conditions,  and  a  score  of 
other  causes  that  need  to  be  studied  by  thoughtful  people. 

A  main  question  for  our  leaders  to  ask  is:  How  are  we  to  raise  the 
level  of  our  community?  If  ignorance  and  poverty  tend  to  multiply  them- 
selves faster  than  education  and  wealth,  what  is  our  problem?  Do  not 
these  people  who  furnish  the  workers  for  our  industries  deserve  the  very 
best  that  we  can  give?  These  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  need  to  think 
about. 

And  our  leaders  are  alive  to  these  problems.  The  factories  have  im- 
proved wonderfully  the  conditions  under  which  their  employees  labor,  as 
well  as  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  Some  of  the  newer  tenant  houses 
rival  many  of  our  most  comfortable  and  coveted  bungalows. 

Religious  Life 

The  religious  ideals  of  the  county  are  shown  in  the  interest  which  the 
people  take  in  promoting  religious  work.  Places  of  worship  are  being  made 
more  attractive  by  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  and  the  buildings. 
Young  people  are  being  encouraged  to  train  themselves  for  better  work  in 
the  church  and  in  church  organizations. 

But  the  problems  of  the  church  at  this  time  are  many,  and  Alamance 
county  is  not  an  exception.  As  the  University  News  Letter  put  it: 

"Three  distinct  religious  tasks  confront  us:  (1)  social  integration  in  our 
countryside,  (2)  the  cure  of  widespread  illiteracy,  black  and  white,  (3) 
the  settling  of  our  landless,  homeless  multitudes. 

"These  are  religious  as  well  as  secular  problems.  And  what  tremendous 
problems  they  are  in  every  land  and  country!  Unsolved,  they  will  be  as 
certainly  fatal  to  our  civilization  as  they  have  been  to  every  other  in 
history.  Church  authorities  ought  to  be  even  more  active  than  State  author- 
ities in  solving  them — so,  in  sheer  self-defense.  The  church  must  put  an  end 
to  illiteracy  and  tenancy  in  North  Carolina,  or  illiteracy  and  tenancy,  town 
and  country,  will  put  an  end  to  the  church." 

Alamance  is  fortunate  in  having  many  faithful  church  and  Sunday 
school  leaders,  and  almost  everywhere  we  see  old  church  buildings  improved 
or  replaced  by  magnificent  new  ones.  It  indicates  the  willingness  of  a 
small  group  of  people  to  give  freely  of  their  time  and  wealth  for  Christian 
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welfare.  Our  church  membership  ratio  is  too  low;  and  our  active,  devoted 
church  and  Sunday  school  workers  are  still  too  few,  for  a  vast  amount  of 
work  lies  ahead  of  the  churches. 

A  Satisfied  People 

With  conditions  of  the  kind  that  are  pictured  through  this  book,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  our  people  seem  contented.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  keep 
such  a  perfect  balance  in  our  population  figures  we  shall  not  be  bothered 
with  the  strikes  and  troubles  of  other  sections  of  our  country.  So  long  as 
one's  surroundings  are  healthful,  wholesome,  and  satisfying  life  is  worth 
while;  but  when  economic  and  social  conditions  become  intolerable  death 
may  seem  the  only  cure  for  ills.  There  is,  therefore,  a  close  relation  between 
such  a  situation  in  any  community  and  its  number  of  suicides.  Alamance 
ranks  high  among  the  counties  on  this  score.  Our  number  for  1925  was  one. 

The  Fiber  of  the  People 

This  chapter  has  been  an  attempt  to  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  type  of 
people  that  inhabit  Alamance  and  thereby  to  discover  the  manner  in  which 
they  may  deal  with  their  inheritance.  For  years  the  state  bore  silently 
the  reproach  of  being  backward  and  ultra-conservative.  Its  past  history 
and  the  nature  of  its  present  progress  in  wealth,  education,  industry  and 
social  values  show  that  this  reproach  was  unjust  and  grew  out  of  a  char- 
acter founded  on  independence  and  courage.  No  state  has  better  people 
and  no  state  has  suffered  more  or  survived  hardships  better  since  pioneer 
and  colonial  times.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Alamance  county. 

Table  Showing  Population  Growth  in  Alamance  County 

Year  Population         Ten   Year  Increase 

1840 — Alamance   county    formed. 

1850    -.11,444 

1860  11,852  408 

1870  11,874  22 

1880  .._ 14,613  2,739 

1890  _____.18,271  3,658 

1900    25,665  7,394 

1910    28,712  3,047 

1920    32,718  4,006 

Table  Showing  Growth  of  Population  in  Principal  Towns  of  County 

1900  1910  1920 

Burlington   3,692  4,808  5,952 

Graham    ...2,052  2,504  2,366 

Mebane  218  693  1,351 

Elon  College 638                 653 


Chapter  V 
SCHOOLS 

The  ignorant  pearl  diver  does  not  wear  the  pearl  he  wins; 
the  diamond  digger  is  not  ornamented  by  the  jewel  he  finds; 
the  ignorant  toiler  in  the  most  luxuriant  soil  is  not  filled  with 
the  harvest  he  gathers. 

The  choicest  production  of  the  world,  whether  mineral  or 
vegetable  ivherever  found  or  wherever  gathered,  will  inevitably 
by  some  secret  and  resistless  attraction  make  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent. 

Let  whoever  will  sow  the  seed  or  gather  the  fruit,  intelli- 
gence consumes  the  banquet. — Horace  Mann. 

History 

Records  give  us  a  very  accurate  picture  of  what  education  in  the  county 
was  like  even  as  far  back  as  1765 — and  it  is  an  interesting  picture. 

Henry  Potillo,  "one  of  the  earliest  and  best  teachers  in  the  state,"  was 
a  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  of  great  influence.  He  was  the  first  Alamance 
county  teacher  of  which  there  is  any  record,  and  he  served  as  a  combina- 
tion preacher  and  teacher  at  Haw  Fields.  Potillo  was  also  the  author  of 
what  was  perhaps  the  first  text-book  to  Be  published  in  North  Carolina.  It 
was  a  Geography  by  Question  and  Answer. 

Haw  Fields  seemed  to  have  been  one  of  the  centers  of  education  in  the 
state  in  early  colonial  times.  In  1775  Rev.  John  DeBow  succeeded  Potillo. 
The  following  year  another  school  was  opened  there  by  Richard  Stanford, 
who  was  a  member  of  Congress  as  well  as  a  teacher.  His  school  was  well 
patronized.  From  1800  to  1820  Rev.  William  Paisley  also  taught  and 
preached   there. 

In  1800  Johannis  Scherer  was  master  of  a  school  near  Alamance  Battle 
Ground. 

Up  until  this  time  the  schools  were  mostly  German  and  were  conducted 
by  and  for  the  early  German  settlers.  In  1812,  however,  provision  was 
made  for  the  teaching  of  English,  and  in  1818  English  became  the  principal 
language  in  the  schoolroom. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Professor  William  Bingham  opened  the  first 
school  in  this  section  to  have  a  full-time  teacher.  Hon.  Giles  Mebane,  one 
of  his  students,  gives  this  account  of  the  school  and  its  master  in  Battle's 
History  of  the   University  of  North  Carolina: 

"In  appearance  he  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  no  surplus  flesh, 
weighing  150  or  160  pounds;  very  quick  and  brisk  in  his  movements,  walked 
erect  like  a  well  drilled  soldier;  was  bald — the  boys  nicknamed  him  'Old 
Slick';  he  walked  three  miles  to  church  on  Sunday,  leading  his  brothers; 
was  reasonably  talkative  and  sometimes  jocose  but  never  undignified.  He 
whipped  with  well  trimmed  hickories,  of  which  he  kept  a  supply  equal  to 
the  demand.  He  whipped  in  discharge  of  duty  to  his  patrons,  rather  than 
to  punish  the  boys.  Whipping  was  imported  from  Ireland,  but  lost  nothing 
of  its  usefulness  in  America  as  administered  by  the  elder  Bingham.  The 
schoolhouse  was  of  logs  with  one  chimney  and  one  stove.  In  front  of  the 
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door  was  a  leaf  arbor  for  study  in  good  weather.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
dancing  furiously  under  the  arbor.  The  old  man  came  to  the  door  and  said: 
'Aye !  Aye !  Giles !'  and  the  matter  ended  there.  He  had  several  log  cabins 
built  near  his  house  and  in  them  the  boys  lodged  and  studied  such  books 
as  Caesar  and  Virgil  and  imbibed  classical  ideas.  His  reputation  as  an 
educator  drew  scholars  from  a  distance.  When  I  was  at  school,  there  was 
one  pupil  from  Virginia  and  one  from  New  Orleans.  The  average  number 
was  thirty-five  or  forty.  He  had  no  assistant.  This  was  Major  R.  Bing- 
ham's grandfather.  He  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  1801-1805." 

This  famous  old  school  was  located  north  of  Haw  Fields  at  a  place 
known  as  Cross  Roads.  Professor  Bingham  called  his  school  "Mount 
Repose." 

Some  of  the  earlier  teachers  in  Alamance  were  Archibald  DeBow  Mur- 
phey,  who  taught  law  at  a  place  just  east  of  Swepsonville ;  Daniel  Turren- 
tine,  who  taught  at  Haw  Fields;  John  H.  Pickard,  who  opened  a  classical 
school  at  Haw  Fields;  Jonathan  Worth,  who  taught  at  Providence  Church 
in  Graham,  and  later  became  treasurer  and  then  governor  of  the  state; 
Dr.  William  F.  Basin  and  Rev.  John  R.  Holt  who  taught  in  Graham  before 
1850;  and  Rev.  William  Nelson  and  his  wife  who  conducted  a  flourishing 
school  for  young  ladies  in  Graham. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  county's  most  noted  educators  was  Dr.  Alexander 
Wilson.  Dr.  Wilson  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland.  He  educated  him- 
self with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  physician,  but  after  receiving  his  diploma 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Dublin,  he  emigrated  to  America.  This  was  in  1818. 

He  first  settled  in  New  York  and  taught  for  some  time  but  later  came 
to  North  Carolina  where  he  taught  in  Raleigh,  Greensboro,  Hillsboro,  and 
Granville.  In  1845  he  bought  land  and  moved  to  Haw  Fields  to  open  a 
select,   private,   classical   school. 

In  1881  there  were  four  chartered  schools  in  Alamance:  Graham  Insti- 
tute, chartered  in  1851 ;  Jefferson  Academy,  chartered  in  1861 ;  Graham  High 
School,  chartered  1879;  and  Graham  Normal  College,  chartered  1881. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Doherty,  A.M.,  who  was  trained  at  the  Royal  Belfort  Insti- 
tution in  Ireland,  inaugurated  the  Graham  Institute.  He  came  to  Graham 
from  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  and  was  assisted  in  the  beginning  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  Doherty,  and  Miss  Carrie  Comer,  a  music  teacher. 
Later  this  institution  was  merged  into  the  Graham  Normal  College  with 
Dr.  D.  A.  Long  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Long  as  joint  principals.  Other  principals 
of  the  school  were:  H.  Jerome  Stockard,  Dr.  J.  N.  Newman,  and  Mr.  S.  A. 
Holleman.  The  college  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Graham  near  the  home 
of  the  late  L.  Banks  Holt  and  was  burned  in  the  late  eighties. 

Elon  College  was  built  by  the  Christian  Church  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  in  1889.  It  was  virtually  an  outgrowth  of  Graham  Normal  College. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Long  was  its  first  president;  he  was  succeeded  in  turn  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Staley,  Dr.  E.  L.  Moffit,  and  the  present  president,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Harper. 
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Present   Status 

This  brief  history  of  education  in  Alamance  county  is  enough  to  indicate 
that  this  section  of  the  state  has  never  been  slothful  in  matters  that  pertain 
to  the  school.  From  the  day  when  Haw  Fields  was  one  of  the  cultural 
and  educational  hubs  of  the  Carolinas  to  the  present  time  a  span  of  127 
years  has  passed,  years  filled  with  hardships  and  difficulties.  But  today 
Alamance  county  is  again  taking  her  rightful  place  in  educational  circles. 

Illiteracy 

No  figures  indicate  more  clearly  the  efficiency  of  the  county  school 
systems  than  those  relating  to  the  illiterates  within  the  borders  of  Ala- 
mance. In  1924-25  there  were  in  Alamance  county  166  illiterate  whites 
between  the  age  of  10  and  21,  and  89  illiterate  negroes;  in  1925-26  there 
were  12  illiterate  whites  and  10  illiterate  negroes  within  this  age  limit. 
In  one  year's  time  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  county  was  cut  from 
255  to  22,  an  encouraging  decrease. 

Expenditure 

Here  is  what  it  cost  the  county  to  do  that  and  make  an  equal  progress 
with  the  12,534  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  who  were  already 
in  school: 

EXPENDITURES  ON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  1924-25 

New  buildings  (7  constructed) _.$  55,000.00 

Additions  to  old  buildings  1,000.00 

Teachers'  salaries,  maintenance,  etc __ 350,268.88 


Total    $406,268.88 

EXPENDITURES  ON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  1925-26 

New  buildings,   (5  constructed— 2  for  white,  3  colored) __..$  18,000.00 

Additions  to  old  buildings  5,000.00 

Supplies  and  equipment  _ 23,000.00 

Teachers'   salaries,   etc.   394,829.11 


Total    $440,829.11 

This  money  was  received  from  two  sources,  the  state  and  the  school 
tax  levies  within  the  county.  In  1925-26,  $23,722.20  came  from  the  state 
equalizing  fund  and  the  remainder,  $417,106.91,  was  raised  within  the 
county  by  school  tax  levies. 

Teachers 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1926-27  was  195.  These  were 
divided  into  152  white  teachers  and  43  colored  teachers.  The  152  white 
teachers  had  charge  of  9,461  pupils,  and  the  43  colored  teachers  had  3,073 
pupils.  Thirty-five  white  teachers  taught  in  high  schools. 
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The  average  salary  paid  to  the  white  teachers  in  rural  high  schools  is 
$144.82  per  month,  and  the  average  for  white  teachers  in  rural  elementary 
schools  is  $85.10  per  month.  The  high  school  teachers  have  an  average  en- 
rollment of  20.9  pupils  each  and  an  average  attendance  of  16.8  each,  thus 
making  80.1  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  attendance.  The  elementary 
teachers  have  an  average  enrollment  of  32.4  pupils  each  and  an  average 
attendance  of  24.4,  which  is  an  attendance  of  75.3  per  cent  of  the  enroll- 
ment. 

The  rural  colored  schools  pay  an  average  salary  of  $62.13  per  month  to 
teachers.  These  colored  teachers  have  an  average  enrollment  of  43.7  pupils 
each  and  an  average  of  27.6  pupils  in  regular  attendance — 62.2  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment. 

There  are  74  rural  schools  in  the  county  representing  an  investment  of 
$273,500.00.  These  lie  in  47  white  school  districts  and  37  colored  school  dis- 
tricts. Of  the  81  rural  schools  7  are  three-teacher  schools,  19  are  two- 
teacher  schools,  34  are  one-teacher  schools,  and  14  have  more  than  three 
teachers. 

The  average  monthly  salary  paid  in  the  one-teacher  rural  white  schools 
is  $70.59  per  month.  These  teachers  have  an  average  enrollment  of  23.5 
with  78  per  cent  of  this  enrollment  in  regular  attendance.  There  are  422 
children  enrolled  in  one-teacher  schools  in  Alamance  county. 

There  are  9  two-teacher  white  schools  in  the  county.  The  18  teachers  in 
these  schools  get  an  average  salary  of  $77.83  per  month,  have  an  average 
of  18.5  pupils  each,  and  have  70.3  per  cent  of  them  in  regular  attendance. 

Without  the  vitalizing  touch  of  well-prepared  teachers,  the  school  build- 
ings, playgrounds,  and  school  rooms  are  dead,  soulless  mechanisms. 
Spirit  and  vitality  are  all  the  products  of  wide-awake  teachers.  Better 
schools  are  impossible  without  teachers  of  this  calibre,  and  such  teachers 
can  be  employed  only  when  substantial  salaries  are  paid. 

As  a  whole,  Alamance  county  teachers  are  well  trained.  Many  of 
them  are  paid  more  than  the  schedule  fixed  by  the  state,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  better  teachers  can  be  attracted  into  the  county. 

Length  of  Term 

Seven  of  the  county  high  schools  have  a  school  term  of  eight  months, 
the  remaining  one  runs  for  only  six.  The  average  term  for  the  whole  county 
is:  white  schools  136  days,  colored  120  days. 

Comparison  with  City  Schools 

The  county  schools  of  Alamance  have  by  no  means  accomplished  what 
the  city  schools  in  special  chartered  districts  have  managed  to  accomplish. 
The  city  schools  all  have  at  least  eight  months  of  school  under  teachers  that 
are  better  trained  and  better  paid.  Only  a  few  of  the  larger  county  schools 
have  measured  up  to  the  same  standard.  This  is  of  course  a  breach  of  sound 
judgment,  and  Alamance  has  set  about  the  task  of  bringing  all  educational 
work  in  the  county  up  to  one  level  by  means  of  consolidation. 
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Evidence  of  Educational  Advantages.   (Top)   One 

of  Burlington's  City  Schools.  (Middle  and  Bottom) 

Two  Buildings  on  Eton  College  Campus. 
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In  the  city  school  districts  the  school  officials  have  had,  and  still  have, 
great  obstacles  in  their  way.  There  are  a  large  number  of  unsympathetic 
industrial  workers  with  families  which  include  in  their  numbers  a  great 
many  children  of  school  age.  It  has  become  the  duty  of  the  towns,  and 
the  rural  districts  as  well,  to  educate  a  large  colored  population.  There  are 
abroad  in  the  county  forces  which  vigorously  oppose  heavy  school  taxes, 
and  much  opposition  has  been  shown  to  educational  efforts.  The  whole 
county,  however,  is  gradually  coming  to  see  the  importance  of  well- 
equipped  school-houses  and  of  better  teachers. 

A  Big  Accomplishment 

M.  C.  Terrell,  recent  county  superintendent,  paved  the  way  for  consoli- 
dation by  doing  the  needed  missionary  work  and  meeting  the  shock  of  the 
first  and  major  objections  to  the  plan.  Supt.  A.  H.  King,  the  successor  to 
Supt.  Terrell,  went  forward  with  the  general  plan,  and  now  the  one  thing 
that  stands  out  in  the  educational  accomplishments  of  the  county  is  its 
move  toward  centralization  and  consolidation  of  public  schools. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  Supt.  Terrell  had  the  following  to  say 
in  regard  to  consolidation  and  better  equipment  of  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  rural  sections:  "Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  considerable  prog- 
ress along  the  lines  of  consolidation  of  schools  and  better  material  equip- 
ment has  been  made  in  Alamance  county.  But  in  this  county  the  chief 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  importance  of  better  trained  teachers. 
Every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
personnel.  The  local  committees  have  been  induced  to  supplement  salaries 
and  lengthen  terms,  both  by  local  tax  and  private  donations.  This  has  not 
been  the  only  method  used  for  attracting  the  better  trained  teachers  to 
rural  districts,  for  it  is  not  salaries  and  length  of  terms  that  make  the 
strongest  appeal  to  the  teachers,  but  the  living  conditions  and  the  social 
environment.  To  improve  this  only  one  teacherage  has  been  built;  but  the 
general  attitude  of  the  communities  toward  the  teachers  has  greatly  im- 
proved and  many  efforts  are  being  made  to  make  the  sojourn  of  the  teach- 
ers so  pleasant  and  agreeable  that  they  will  desire  to  return  regardless 
of  the  length  of  term,  salary  paid,  or  the  number  of  grades  to  be  taught." 

Attendance 

We  can  consider  compulsory  education  as  an  achievement.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition that  good  government  in  a  democracy  is  dependent  upon  an 
enlightened  citizenship,  and  that  illiteracy  is  a  positive  social  danger.  A 
law  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  begins:  "Every 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  state  having  charge  or  control  of 
a  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall  cause  such  child 
to  attend  school  continually  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  which  the  public 
school  in  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  shall  be  in  session."  This 
is  the  law  that  governs  school  attendance  in  Alamance. 
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Unfortunately,  public  opinion  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  full  sup- 
port of  compulsory  education,  and  even  in  this  county  objections  frequently 
come  to  the  front.  The  problem  is  particularly  one  for  those  who  have  most 
to  do  with  creating  public  opinion,  such  as  ministers,  teachers,  official  and 
volunteer  leaders.  Certain  absences  are  legitimate,  but  when  parents  invent 
all  sorts  of  excuses  for  absence  they  are  depriving  the  child  under  their 
care  of  one  of  his  inalienable  rights — that  of  an  education. 

The  ideal  condition  would  be,  of  course,  to  find  every  child  in  the  county 
of  school  age  present  every  day  during  the  entire  term.  If  this  were  true 
and  all  teachers  and  pupils  would  do  their  best,  then  the  schools  would 
approach  being  100  per  cent  efficient.  Even  though  this  ideal  condition  can 
never  be  attained,  it  is  well  to  consider  some  reasons  for  striving  after  it. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  what  an  absence  means:  (1)  The  child  that  is 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  school  when  he  could  possibly  be  there  is  estab- 
lishing a  bad  habit  which  will  not  be  tolerated  by  any  progressive  business 
concern.  (2)  The  constant  absentee  nearly  always  gets  out  of  step  with 
the  school,  falls  behind  his  class,  loses  interest,  and  then  drops  out  to  repeat 
the  same  thing  next  year.  (2)  Absentees  retard  the  progress  of  the  class. 
When  they  return,  they  are  not  able  to  proceed  with  the  others  until  the 
teacher  helps  them  catch  up.  While  she  is  doing  this,  the  other  members 
of  the  class  are  making  little  or  no  gain.  This  means  that  those  who  come 
regularly  lose  because  of  another's  absence.  (4)  Absentees  increase  the 
taxpayer's  burden.  If  it  costs  a  certain  sum  to  carry  the  average  child 
through  the  third  grade,  and  some  child,  because  of  absence,  spends  two 
or  three  years  in  this  grade,  he  is  costing  the  county  two  or  three  times 
as  much  as  he  should.  (5)  Absences  become  a  tremendous  financial  loss  to 
the  child  that  is  absent.  Doctor  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  a  noted  and  conscientious 
educator,  after  careful  investigations  and  computations  concerning  the 
life  income  of  educated  and  uneducated  people,  concluded  that  it  actually 
costs  a  boy  $10  for  every  day  that  he  plays  "hookie,"  truant,  or  "snaps 
school"  to  go  wading.  No  matter  what  the  cause  of  the  absence  may  be, 
the  loss  to  the  child  is  the  same. 

Our  System 

The  North  Carolina  Constitution  declares  that  the  people  of  the  state 
have  the  right  to  the  privilege  of  education;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right,  and  that  the  General  Assembly 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system 
of  public  schools  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  children 
of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  It  further  de- 
clares that  the  children  of  the  white  race  and  the  children  of  the  colored 
race  shall  be  taught  in  separate  schools,  but  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  either  race,  and  that  the 
minimum  free  school  term  shall  be  of  6ix  months'  duration.  Under  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution  and  through  legislative  enactments,  a  system 
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of  public  schools  has  been  established  in  Alamance  county  which  provides 
for  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  for  high  schools  maintaining  voca- 
tional  departments. 

The  system  of  rural  public  schools  is  not  entirely  adequate  but  great 
improvement  has  been  made  through  the  consolidation  of  small,  inefficient 
schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils.  By  legislative  provision  affecting 
every  county  in  North  Carolina,  Alamance  has  several  accredited  high 
schools.  Vocational  departments  in  the  high  schools  have  been  provided  as 
extensively  a's  the  funds  permit. 

The  public  school  system  is  administered  in  the  state  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
is  the  governing  body  for  the  state  system  of  public  schools.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  executive  officer  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  required  to  look  after  the  school  interests  of 
the  state,  to  enforce  and  construe  the  public  school  law,  to  acquaint  himself 
with  local  educational  needs,  and  to  advise  with  county  boards  of  education 
and  county  superintendents.  In  Alamance  county  the  county  board  of 
education  is  the  administrative  authority  for  maintaining  the  public  schools 
of  the  county.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  appointed  by  the 
county  board  of  education  and  is  executive  officer  and  secretary  for  the 
board.  This  county  board  has  general  control  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  public  schools  of  the  county;  it  appoints  local  school  committees  of 
three  to  five  members  who  are  expected  to  be  men  and  women  of  intelli- 
gence, good  business  qualifications,  and  good  moral  character,  and  known 
to  be  in  favor  of  public  education.  The  school  committee  has  local  control 
of  the  school  buildings  and  school  property,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
employing  teachers  for  the  schools,  and  their  contracts  with  teachers  are 
valid  when  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Public  schools  in  Alamance  are  supported  by  a  county  ad  valorem  school 
tax  levy  sufficient  to  meet  the  constitutional  requirement  for  a  minimum 
term  of  six  months.  The  fund  thus  provided  is  supplemented  in  many 
districts  by  the  levy  of  a  local  district  tax.  The  rate  of  tax  levy  re- 
quired is  ascertained  through  the  careful  preparation  of  a  school  budget 
showing  in  every  detail  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  schools  for  the 
next  succeeding  year.  It  is  possible  to  arrive  accurately  at  the  amount 
needed  to  run  the  schools  of  the  county  through  the  preparation  of  this 
budget.  The  largest  item  in  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  is  the  teachers' 
salary  fund.  Teachers  in  the  county  are  paid  upon  the  basis  of  their  train- 
ing and  experience.  Their  training  and  experience  are  represented  by  their 
certificate,  which  is  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Next  Steps  Forward 

This  chapter  has  centered  attention  on  our  rural  school  status  and 
progress.  The  brisk  and  enterprising  little  cities  in  Alamance,  as  in  every 
other  county  of  the  state,  are  forging  ahead  in  school  buildings,  local  tax 
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levies,  length  of  school  term,  and  in  general  excellence  of  school  facilities. 
Our  rural  communities  are  doing  well,  as  we  have  shown  in  some  detail, 
but  they  are  lagging  behind  our  towns  in  school  advantages. 

The  next  steps  forward  in  the  improvement  of  our  schools  can  be  made 
by  further  consolidation  of  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils.  The  sys- 
tem of  roads  in  the  county  is  now  such  that  a  large  number  of  small, 
inefficient  schools  could  be  combined  with  the  large,  well-organized  schools. 
In  many  sections  small  schools  can  be  united,  provided  the  children  are 
furnished  a  means  of  conveyance.  With  the  rapid  improvement  of  roads  it 
now  seems  possible  to  consolidate  the  schools  to  such  an  extent  that  hardly 
any  of  the  34  one-teacher  schools  need  remain  in  the  county.  If  country 
children  are  to  have  anything  approaching  an  equal  chance  for  education 
with  town  and  city  children,  it  must  come  from  consolidated  schools,  and 
consolidation  must  wait  upon  transportation.  One  and  two-room  schools 
cannot  be  made  highly  efficient  in  comparison  with  large  graded  schools. 
Efficient  teachers  cannot  be  secured  for  these  small,  isolated  schools,  and 
even  with  good  teachers  the  number  of  grades  taught  makes  satisfactory 
progress  of  pupils  impossible. 

Needs  of  Alamance's  Schools 

(1)  The  county  needs  more  consolidated  schools. 

(2)  The  county  needs  better  equipped   school  buildings. 

(3)  The  county  needs  better  prepared  teachers. 

(4)  The  county  needs  a  better  system  of  financing  schools  and  more 

money  devoted   to   educational   purposes. 

(5)  The  county's  pupils  need  better  transportation  facilities. 

(6)  The  county  has  need  of  a  greater  variety  of  athletics  and  better 

trained  athletic  directors. 

(7)  The   county   needs   more   playground   equipment. 

(8)  The  county  needs  to  extend  the  social  activities  of  the  school. 

(9)  The  county  needs  to  provide  more   extensive  instruction  in  agri- 

culture, domestic  science,  and  the  various  industrial  arts. 

Re-organization 

As  a  means  of  meeting  these  needs,  the  county  board  of  education  has 
crystallized  the  situation  into  two  major  problems:  (a)  county-wide  sup- 
port for  a  two  months'  extended  term  allowing  a  full  eight  months  of 
school  to  every  child  in  the  county,  and  (b)  a  county-wide  organization 
of  schools  instead  of  the  present  system  of  special  chartered  districts. 

These  two  problems  link  themselves  together — the  need  for  a  county- 
wide  system  of  schools  is  seen;  the  logical  way  to  support  it  is  with  a 
county-wide  tax.  On  October  20.  1927,  the  county  board  of  education 
adopted  a  plan  of  reorganization  that  they  consider  is  the  solution  to  these 
problems.  The  plan  will,  however,  be  put  into  operation  only  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  various  communities  affected, 
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Each  school  unit  in  the  county  has  had  a  proposition  drawn  up  for  it. 
The  changes  advocated  are  for  the  most  part  changes  in  the  high  schools. 
With  respect  to  the  elementary  schools  of  the  county  the  board  of  educa- 
tion does  not  plan  to  abolish  existing  schools  so  long  as  they  can  adequately 
serve  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  What  the  county  board 
is  working  for  in  this  plan  is  to  provide  all  children  in  the  county  with  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  standard  high  school  facilities. 

Along  with  this  county-wide  organization  will  come  a  county-wide  school 
tax  rather  than  the  present  system  of  district  taxes. 

The  plan  embraces  the  idea  of  large  central  high  school  plants,  with 
the  present  high  school  plants  that  are  scattered  over  the  county  given  over 
to  elementary  use.  To  put  this  idea  into  operation  the  school  districts  of 
the  county  will  have  to  surrender  their  special  charters  in  favor  of  a 
county  control.  This  matter  rests  with  the  various  communities. 

One  particular  plan  on  foot  is  to  have  a  central  high  school  for  the 
Burlington,  Graham,  and  Haw  River  districts.  This  would  give  the  area 
a  large  enough  student  body  and  enough  combined  capital  to  maintain  one 
of  the  best  plants  in  the  state,  one  of  the  best  teaching  forces,  and  offer 
a.  wide  variety  of  courses.  At  present  neither  of  the  three  districts  can 
support  any  such  plant. 

Conclusion 

The  business  of  educating  its  youth  is  the  biggest  business  of  any 
community.  Alamance  county,  along  with  other  counties,  is  making  won- 
derful progress  in  education.  Today  its  boys  and  girls  are  better  prepared 
to  assume  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  than  any  former  gener- 
ation of  boys  and  girls.  However,  a  false  sense  of  security  is  dangerous 
and  the  county's  leaders  in  educational  matters  are  quick  to  point  out  defi- 
ciencies and  to  advocate  progressive  measures. 

Facts  About  Alamance  County  Schools 

(Based   on   State   Department   of   Education   figures) 

A  table  showing  just  what  Alamance   county's   position   is   among  the 
100  counties  of  North  Carolina. 
Rank  Particular 

41st:  Scholarship  of  white  rural  schools. 

53rd:  Non-standard  rural  teachers   (white). 

26th:  Non-standard  rural  teachers    (colored). 

40th:  Cost  of  instruction  in  white  rural  high  schools. 

45th:  Cost  of  instruction  in  white  rural  elementary  schools. 

37th:  Daily  pupil  cost  in  white  rural  elementary  schools. 

30th:  Colored  rural  schools  scholarship  rank. 

37th:  Daily  pupil  cost  in  colored  rural  schools. 

50th:  One-teacher  rural  white  schools. 

58th:  Two-teacher  rural  white  schools. 

54th:  Large  type  rural  elementary  schools   (white). 
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87th:  School    attendance    in    all    white    schools. 

77th:  School  attendance  in  all  colored  schools. 

53rd:  Average    length    of   term    and    enrollment    by   term    in    white    rural 

schools. 

43rd:  Average  length  of  term   and   enrollment  by  term   in  colored   rural 

schools. 

74th:  Value  of  rural  school  houses  and  school  property   (white). 

97th:  Value  of  rural  school  houses  and   school  property    (colored). 

43rd:  Age-grade  distribution  in  rural  system    (white). 

65th:  Age-grade  distribution  in  rural  system   (colored). 

22nd:  High  school  attendance. 

27th:  Per  capita  current  expense. 

17th:  Per  capita  teaching  and  supervision  expense. 

33rd:  Salary  and  cost  of  instruction   (white). 

52nd:  Salary  and  cost  of  instruction    (colored). 

42nd:  School  efficiency. 


Chapter  VI 
INDUSTRIES 

The  measure  of  a  nation's  true  success  is  the  amount  it  has 
contributed  to  the  thought,  the  moral  energy,  the  intellectual 
happiness,    the    spiritual   hope   and   consolation    of   mankind. 

— James   Russell   Lowell 

From  an  isolated  and  little-known  section  that  was  entirely  agricultural, 
Alamance  county — along  with  the  rest  of  the  now  famous  Piedmont  sec- 
tion— has,  through  the  industry  of  its  people  and  the  development  of  its 
great  natural  resources,  at  last  become  one  with  well-rounded  development. 
It  now  shows  a  nice  balance  between  agriculture  and  manufacturing.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  quality  of  agricultural  products  are  famous, 
but  no  more  famous  than  the  product  of  loom  and  knitting  machine. 

The  late  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
made  the  following  statement  in  one  of  his  addresses:  "The  region  of 
Central  North  Carolina,  stretching  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  to  a 
point  about  Goldsboro,  is  destined  to  become  the  greatest  industrial  area 
in  the  United  States,  because  of  its  great  industrial  advantages  and  econo- 
mies." Alamance  county  is  situated  midway  in  that  region  and  bids  fair 
to  prove  the  validity  of  this  statement. 

A  dependable  supply  of  American-born  labor,  drawn  from  the  outlying 
sections,  is  considered  by  the  Alamance  county  employers  as  being  the 
best  in  the  world.  These  workers  have  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
their  loyal,  thrifty  and  efficient  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  They  are  very 
quick  to  learn  and,  once  having  attained  skill  in  their  work,  they  are  slow 
to  leave  it.  The  county  is  very  fortunate  in  having  a  class  of  wage-earners 
entirely  different  from  the  roving  transient  workers  of  some  sections  of 
our  country.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  foreign-born  citizen  in  the  entire 
county.  Our  labor  supply  is  home  raised,  adequate,  and  dependable  and 
it  is  not  of  the  kind  that  falls  prey  to  the  radical  organizer.  Labor  troubles 
in  Alamance  county,  and  in  the  whole  State  of  North  Carolina,  have  been 
few  and  far  between. 

Nor  are  natural  resources  lacking.  The  county  has  an  abundant  water 
supply  and  water  power  which  have  not  been  fully  developed.  Good  manu- 
facturing sites  may  be  found  on  all  sides.  The  timber  supply  is  still 
unexhausted,  and  the  raw  products  of  the  county  have  not  been  utilized. 
It  is  true  that  these  resources  are  being  used  more  and  more,  but  their 
possibilities  have  only  been  investigated. 

We  are  peculiarly  well  favored  with  good  transportation  facilities. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  county  are  all  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  and  the  county  thereby  gets  the  benefit  of  a  main  trunk  line 
for  its  imports  and  exports.  We  also  have  improved  public  highways 
throughout  the  county  which  facilitate  hauling  and  marketing.  Highway 
No.  10  runs  straight  through  the  heart  of  the  county,  east  and  west;  No.  62 
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goes  diagonally  across  the  county,  north  and  south;  No.  144  also  touches 
the  county;  and  No.  103  is  a  connecting  stretch  wholly  within  the  borders 
of   Alamance. 

Until  recently  Alamance  county  was  regarded  mainly  as  an  agricultural 
county,  but  old-time  industries  have  taken  on  new  life  and  a  transforma- 
tion in  the  industries  of  Alamance  has  taken  place.  The  momentum  given 
to  her  old  industries  by  the  injection  of  new  blood  has  resulted  in  the 
building  up  of  a  highly  industrial  life  from  what  was  formerly  a  poor 
agricultural  society.  It  is  encouraging  to  note,  too,  that,  regardless  of 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  industries  in  her  borders,  Alamance  has  main- 
tained her  rural  population;  in  1920  out  of  a  population  of  32,718  only 
5,952  were  urban. 

Although  until  recently  the  industries  of  Alamance  were  insignificant, 
the  first  complete  cotton  mill  (that  is,  one  taking  raw  cotton  and  delivering 
the  finished  cotton  fabrics)  ever  built  in  the  South  was  the  old  Alamance 
mill,  built  in  1837  on  Alamance  creek. 

The  textile  industry  is  by  far  the  leading  industry  in  the  county,  yet 
upon  examination  it  is  seen  that  the  textile  industry  is  only  one  of  the 
many  and  varied  types  of  activity  to  be  found  in  the  county.  Alamance 
ranks  eighth  among  the  counties  of  North  Carolina  in  the  manufacture  of 
textiles,  the  number  of  spindles  being  used  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 
If  the  number  of  mills  should  be  used  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  Alamance 
would  be  second  in  North  Carolina.  Gaston  county  is  the  first  in  North 
Carolina,  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the 
world,  both  as  to  the  number  of  mills  and  the  number  of  spindles. 

Alamance  county,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  not  altogether  a 
cotton  manufacturing  county.  The  value  of  the  knit  goods  manufactured 
in  Alamance  exceeds  that  of  any  other  county.  There  are  fourteen  knit- 
ting mills  in  the  county,  and  sixty-five  other  plants  manufacturing  textiles. 
A  local  foundry  is  casting  nearly  20,000  pounds  of  iron  a  week  and  much 
of  it  requires  additional  work  in  the  machine  shop.  For  such  work  the 
demand  is  fairly  steady. 

Textiles 

In  looking  over  the  names  of  the  forerunners  in  the  textile  industry 
in  Alamance  one  cannot  fail  to  note  the  prominence  of  the  Holts,  Gants, 
and  Williamsons — they  are  the  pioneers.  Such  names  as  L.  Banks  Holt, 
L.  S.  Holt,  E.  V.  Holt,  F.  L.  Williamson,  J.  Q.  Gant,  L.  B.  Williamson, 
J.  E.  Gant,  J.  H.  and  W.  E.  White  stand  out  as  symbols  of  those  who  have 
blazed  the  way  and  made  the  cotton  mill  industry  what  it  is  in  Alamance 
county  today. 

Although  the  cotton  mill  industry  has  done  much  to  put  Alamance  in 
the  forefront  as  a  manufacturing  county,  it — as  in  every  expansion  of 
industry — has  created  problems  for  the  future  generations  of  Alamance 
to  solve.  Child  labor,  lack  of  education,  and  lack  of  wholesome  home  life 
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appear  as  the  most  serious  of  the  problems  that  are  being  faced  today. 
Congestion,  the  greatest  problem  in  many  of  the  modern  textile  centers, 
is   absent   in   Alamance   county. 

Nothing  has  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  late  history  of 
Alamance  than  the  social  effects  resulting  from  the  rapid  growth  of  cotton 
manufacturing.  This  industry  is  at  present  the  basis  of  the  social  and 
economic  system  of  the  county.  Although  the  cotton  mills  are  scattered 
over  the  county,  the  following  figures  clearly  show  that  it  is  the  industry 
of  the  county.  In  1924  over  one-third  of  the  workers  in  all  industries  in 
Alamance  were  cotton  mill  employees,  and  out  of  a  population  of  32,718 
people,  11,820  were  directly  depending  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  cotton 
mills.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  determine  accurately  just  how  many 
of  the  32,718  people  of  Alamance  actually  depend  directly  and  indirectly 
upon  the  cotton  mills  of  the  county. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  a  depression  in  the 
textile  industry  would  mean  much  unemployment  and  distress  in  Alamance, 
if  such  a  depression  covered  any  great  length  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  prosperity  in  the  textile  world  there  are  happiness  and  prosperity 
in  Alamance  county. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  there  were  only  four  cotton  mills  in 
operation  in  the  county,  these  being  Alamance,  Saxapahaw,  Trollingwood 
at  Haw  River,  and  Holman  at  Cane  Creek.  Today  we  have  twenty  cotton 
mills  in  the  county,  with  a  total  spindleage  of  189,952. 

Knitting 

Alamance  county  stands  at  the  top  in  the  knitting  industry  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  in  the  South.  With  an  output  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  annually,  the  knitting  and  hosiery  mills  of  Alamance  county  can 
justly  lay  claim  to  this  position. 

The  first  hosiery  mill  was  established  in  the  county  about  1897,  begin- 
ning operation  with  only  two  machines.  This  was  a  modest  start  but  the 
past  thirty  years  have  shown  wonderful  strides  in  this  particular  industry. 
At  the  present  time  several  companies  are  in  the  process  of  formation,  and 
it  is  expected  that  no  less  than  ten  new  knitting  industries  will  start  opera- 
tion in  the  county  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  mills  in  the  county  make  plain  cotton  hose  for  the  most  part,  but 
there  is  also  a  quantity  of  mercerized  half-hose  and  mercerized  ladies' 
hose  made  that  range  in  price  from  40c  to  $2.00.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  silk  hosiery  made,  this  being  one  of  the  latest  departures  for 
the  industry. 

The  Daisy  Mill,  one  of  the  older  establishments,  was  organized  in  1898 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Anthony,  one  of  the  pioneer  business  men  of  the  county, 
and  it  is  still  in  operation. 

There  are  two  finishing  mills  in  the  county,  Keystone  Finishing  Mills 
and  National  Dye  Works.  They  finish  the  product  of  most  of  the  Alamance 
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county  mills  as  well  as  considerable  stuff  that  is  shipped  in  from  outside 
the  county.  The  goods  that  are  finished  and  dyed  here  are  distributed 
all  over  the  United  States  and  exported  in  large  amounts,  a  considerable 
part  of  them  being  sent  to  South  America. 

Furniture 

The  three  furniture  factories  in  Alamance  produce  more  than  $1,500,000 
worth  of  furniture  annually.  The  White  Furniture  Company  located  at 
Mebane  is  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina; 
this  plant  alone  has  an  annual  output  of  more  than  $1,500,000  in  furniture 
and  employs  more  than  two  hundred  workmen.  It  was  established  in  1881. 
This  company  makes  various  grades  and  classes  of  furniture.  The  quality 
of  its  product  has  been  proved  many  times. 

Asheville.  N.  C,  March  18,  1921. 
F.    S.    Kelly    Furniture   Co. 
Duluth,  Minn. 

White  Furniture  Company  furnished  Grove  Park  Inn  eight 
years  ago.  Every  piece  was  perfect  and  after  eight  years  of  continuous 
service  we  are  unable  to  find  a  flaw  and,  in,  fact,  everything  looks  as  new 
today  as  when  we  opened.  They  absolutely  lived  up  to  their  promise  and 
there  is  nothing  too  good  to  say  about  them. 

Grove    Parte    Inn. 

This  telegram  was  sent  by  the  Grove  Park  Inn  to  a  party  who  had 
inquired  for  recommendations.  The  attitude  of  this  hotel  is  typical  of  what 
is  found  among  all  White  Furniture  Company  customers.  Hundreds  of 
other  hotels,  homes,  etc.,  have  been  furnished  with  the  same  results  as 
that  of  Grove  Park  Inn. 

There  are  two  other  important  furniture  manufacturing  companies  in 
the  county,  the  Mebane  Bedding  Company  and  the  Mebane  Iron  Bed 
Company. 

Burlington  Coffin  Company 

The  Burlington  Coffin  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  county.  This  company  makes  every  kind 
of  casket  from  a  cheap  covered  coffin  to  a  handsome  couch.  This  includes 
coverings  in  broadcloths,  plushes,  velours,  satins,  and  tapestries.  About 
100  of  the  most  skilled  operatives  to  be  found  are  employed  in  this  plant. 
The  tremendous  output,  something  like  10,000  cloth-covered  caskets  yearly, 
keeps  a  group  of  salemen  traveling  all  the  way  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Due  to  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  its  officers,  this  company  has  had 
unparalleled  success,  for  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  largest  and  most 
up-to-date  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  South.  The  officers  are  P.  C.  Collins, 
president;  James  P.  Montgomery,  vice-president;  and  J.  L.  Scott,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  Look  Ahead 

What  Alamance  county  will  be  as  an  industrial  center  in  the  years 
to  come  does  not  yet  appear.  The  way  ahead  lies  wide  open. 
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"Ten  years  more  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,"  says  the  Greensboro 
News,  "and  it  will  be  nip  and  tuck  between  North  Carolina  and  Massa- 
chusetts for  first  place  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  In  twenty  years  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  intelligence  North  Carolina  ought  to  lead  both 
Massachusetts  and  Lancashire,  and  to  hold  an  undisputed  position  as 
mistress  of  the  cotton  trade.  Everything  works  in  our  favor.  The  cotton 
is  at  our  doors.  Electric  power  to  drive  machinery  is  available,  and 
waterpower  to  generate  electricity  exists  in  many  places  in  the  state  that 
have  not  as  yet  been  invaded  by  the  construction  gang.  The  State's  popu- 
lation numbers  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  it  is  an  industrious  stock  capa- 
ble of  developing  the  highest  degree  of  manual  skill.  The  situation  could 
hardly  be  improved  had  it  been  made  to  order  for  the  development  of  a 
great  textile  industry." 

What  the  News  has  said  here  of  North  Carolina  applies  directly  to 
Alamance,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  that  section  most  interested  in  and 
affected  by  the  revolutionary  movement  in  textiles  here  discussed. 

Another  factor  relating  to  the  future  development  of  cotton  mill  indus- 
tries in  Alamance  is  the  white  farm  tenants  and  their  families  who  are 
still  struggling  with  economic  hazards  and  social  disadvantages  in  the 
country  areas.  The  available  untouched  source  of  white  wage  labor  in  the 
county  is  larger  than  the  grand  total  of  wage  earners  employed  today  in 
our  factory  industries  of  all  sorts,  plus  all  other  wage  earners  in  the 
various  mechanical  trades,  which  means  that  our  cotton  mills  have  a  chance 
to  expand  one  hundred  per  cent  in  labor  force  during  the  next  ten  years. 

Cotton  mills  in  Alamance  county,  as  in  the  whole  South,  have  flourished 
in  densely  populated  areas  of  white  farm  tenants.  Outside  these  particular 
areas  successful  cotton  mills  are  so  few  as  to  be  negligible  in  number  any- 
where in  the  South.  Nobody  sees  this  fundamental  fact  more  clearly  than 
cotton  mill  promoters  in  the  East. 

The  labor  in  Alamance  factories  is  for  the  most  part  native  white, 
highly  intelligent  and  susceptible  of  leadership  and  control.  There  is  a  sane 
and  effective  state  child  labor  law,  labor  conditions  are  guarded,  sanitation 
cared  for,  and  the  average  mill  village  is  a  community  in  which  the  wage- 
earner  and  his  family  have  the  opportunity  for  educational  and  social 
advantage  that  is  making  them  economically  independent  and  hopeful. 

With  cheap  hydro-electric  power,  abundant  labor,  a  wealth  of  raw 
materials  and  splendid  transportation  facilities  there  is  in  Alamance  county 
today  a  good  opportunity  for  diversified  manufacturing,  and  a  great  field 
for  the  further  development  of  those  industries  allied  with  and  subsidiary 
to  the  major  industries  already  existing. 
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Table  1 

Comparison  of  the  Ten  Leading  Counties  in  Textiles  in  North  Carolina 

Name  of          Number  of        Number  of    Number  Capital  Value  of 

County             Spindles             of  Mills   Employees  Stock  Output 

Gaston    1,151,092             104             15,012  $32,023,100  $49,959,731 

Davidson 416,908*-*         20               2,660  2,275,000  6,859,400 

Cabarrus    __    396,320               14               8,884  20,205,700  22,249,600 

Guilford 386,116               11               4,800  32,891,295*  6,040,700** 

Mecklenburg      294,542               13               3,802  9,608,600  8,858,793 

Richmond    __    242,114                 8               2,433  2,475,000  3,775,750 

Rockingham       212,037               12              4,021  7,173,000  10,552,000 

ALAMANCE    189,952              21               3,668  3,393,000  12,727,000 

Cleveland  175,416               18              2,529  5,038,116  6,403,116 

Rowan    140,920                 9               1,283  4^275,000  4,745,449 

*Value  of  output  for  Guilford. 

**Capital  Stock  for  Guilford. 

*-*Figures   for   Davidson  are   incomplete. 


Table  2 

Cotton  Mills  of  Alamance  County 

No.  No. 

Hrs.  work  dependent  No.  H.P. 

Name                                       Per  week  on  Mill  Used 

Aurora   Cotton   Mills   110  1,000  750 

Burlington  Mills,  Inc. 60  250  700 

Elmira  Cotton  Mills  55  800  600 

Glencoe  Mills  55  500  350 

E.  M.  Holt  Plaid  Mills  55  1,147  390 

King   Cotton   Mills    55  350  360 

The  Lakeside  Mills . 55  250  160 

Stevens  Mfg.  Co 55  100  90 

Consolidated  Textile  Corp. 

(Hopedale  Division) _  55  350  

Consolidated  Textile  Corp. 

(Ossipee   Division)    55  700  

Holt  Gant  &  Holt  Mfg.  Co. ...  55  500  375 

Glen  Raven  Cotton  Mills 55  250  450 

L.  Banks  Holt  Mfg.  Co 55  2,000  250 

Sidney    Cotton    Mills    55  200  500 

Travora  Cotton  Mills  55  250  150 

White-Williamson  Co _ 55  275  200 

Holt  Granite  Puritan  Mills 55  1,700  1,000 

Travora  Cotton  Mills  No.  2 55  200  300 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills  No.  15..  55  198  350 

Virginia    Cotton    Mills_ _  55  800  608 


Output 
$1,600,000 

1,000,000 

900,000 

1,200,000 
600,000 


No. 

Spiyidles 

19,520 

10,080 

10,600 

4,576 

10,092 
3,264 


250,000      _ 


700,000 

13,768 

927,000 

4,960 

400,000 

6,496 

300,000 

4,104 

1,500,000 

28,256 

200,000 

3,672 



8,000 



8,750 

1,700,000 

22,304 



10,800 

250,000 

14,272 

900,000 

6,048 
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Table  3 

Knitting  Mills  of  Alamance 

Year  Capital 

Name  Estab.  Stock 

Alamance   Hosiery  Mills 1921  100,000 

Brown    Hosiery    Mills 1922  

Burlington  Knitting  Mills 1918  20,000 

Graham  Hosiery  Mills 1920  375,000 

Love    Knitting    Co -     1898  15,000 

May  Hosiery  Mill 1923  _.. 

Mohawk  Hosiery  Mill. 1907  50,000 

The  Sellars   Hosiery  Mill 1917  60,000 

Standard  Hosiery  Mills 1924  51,800 

Victory   Hosiery  Mills 1907  10,000 

Whitehead    Hosiery   Mills 1913  30,000 

Chaildery  Hosiery  Mills 1917  

Riverside  Hosiery  Mills 1898  

Durham  Hosiery  Mills  No.  8-     1898  


County 


No.  H.P. 

No.  of 

Used 

Output    Employees 

12 

$150,000 

70 

i4y4 

90,000 

50 

15 

35 

12 

60,000 

36 

42 

700,000 

131 

35 

110,000 

74 

25 

144,000 

58 

8V4 

30 

170 

250,000 

150 

5 

35,000 

22 

6V4 

80,000 

23 

86 

400,000 

130 

Furniture  Mills 

Year        Capital 
Name  Estab.        Stock 

Mebane   Bedding   Co...... .._     1904      $175,000 

Mebane   Iron   Bed   Co.. 1907  59,000 


White    Furniture   Co. 


No.  H.P.  Annual 

Used         Output        Payroll 

75       $    350,000  $  48,000 

21  100,000       12,000 


1896         203,400         300         1,000,000     175,000 


Table  4 
Miscellaneous  Industries  of  Alamance  County 

Year  Capital    No.  H.P.  Em- 
Name                                               Estab.  Stock  Used     ployees  Output 

Hub    Milling    Co 1907  $     4,500  40           2  $  14,000 

Alamance  Lumber  Co _     1915  30,000  99        20  250,000 

Burlington    Coffin    Co. 1889  58,000  75         47  250,000 

Burlington    Roller   Co _.     500  _          2  6,000 

Coca-Cola   Bottling  Co.   250  20          5  30,000 

Hico   Milling   Co 1904  7,100  107%     13  150,000 

Home   Builders   Supply 1922  125,000  125         50  275,000 

Keystone   Paper   Box  Co 1913           7         _  100,000 

M.  B.  Lindsay  Lumber  Co 1919  25,000  42 Vz       7  10,000 

Midway   Lumber    Co 1919  12,500  60          4  80,000 

National  Dye  Wks.   Inc 84,000  1       134  350,000 

Pepsi-Cola    Bottling    Co V/2       5  25,000 

Riley  Hoffman  Motor  Co 1923  1,000  30          3           

Sharpe   &   Coble   Milling 3,000  30        _.  5,000 

Spoon  &  Stafford  Co. 1910  10,000  65           6  10,000 

Standard    Realty   Co 1923  100,000  _          5  25,000 
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Sykes    Machine   Co _  1901 

Troy  Machine  Works 1918 

Alamance   Gleaner 1875 

Chero-Cola    Bottling   Co 1916 

Graham   Milling   Co 1910 

D.  M.  Johnson's  Mill  1917 

Mebane    Bedding   Co 1908 

Mebane    Milling   Co __  1904 

Trollinger  &  Montgomery 1917 

Mebane  Lumber  Co 1922 


12,000 

3 

15 

50,000 

300 

2% 

7 
50 

1 
3 

5 



5,100 

25,000 

17,500 

15 

4 

100,000 

3,000 

15 

1 

2,500 

75,000 

120 

50 

300,000 

175,000 

120 

7 

15,000 

48,500 

38 

38 

31,250 



7 

7 

100,000 

GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION 

Additions  to  Tables  Appearing  in   Chapter  VI 


Additions    to    Table   II 
Oneida   Cotton   Mills 
Belmont   Mills 

Scott-Mebane    Manufacturing   Co. 
Carolina  Silk  Mills 
Sellars   Mfg.   Co.    (Saxapahaw) 
Burlington   Rayon   Plant 
Burlington  Processing  Co. 
Holt,  Love  &  Smith 
Alamance  Novelty  Mills 
Carolina  Mills 

Additions  to  Table  III 
Penco   Hosiery   Mills 
McEwen   Hosiery   Mills 
Perfection   Hoosiery  Mills 
Liberty   Hosiery   Mills 
Flint   Hosiery  Mills 
Haw    Hosiery    Mills 
Gibsonville   Hosiery   Mills 
Keystone  Finishing  Mills 
Pickett   Hosiery  Mills 
Grace  Hosiery  Mills 


East  End  Hosiery  Mills 
S.   Y.   W.   Hosiery   Mills 
Carolina  Hosiery  Mills 
Rodgers  Hosiery  Mills 
Holt  Bros.  Hosiery  Mills 

Additions  to   Table  IV 
Carolina  Flour   Mills 
Old  Dominion  Paper  Box  Co.   (took 

over  and  built  to  Keystone  Paper 

Box  Co.) 
Southern  Hardwood  Flooring  Co. 
Artcraft  Manufacturing  Co. 
Southern  Dyeing  Co. 
Southern,  Furniture  Co. 

Corrections  to   Table  IV 
Hico  Milling  Co.,  out  of  business 
Home  Builders  Supply,  out  of  busi- 
ness 
Riley  Huffman,  not  manufacturers 
Standard    Piealty    Co.,    real    estate 

and    not   maufacturers 
Alamance  Gleaner,  not  in  existence 


Most  of  these  industries  have  been  established  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  addition  of  so  many  hosiery  mills  in  the  last  two  years  has  made 
Alamance  county  the  Hosiery  Mill  Center  of  the  South. 
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Chapter  VII 
FARM  CONDITIONS  AND  PRACTICES 

(Based  on  1925  agricultural  statistics) 

Drawing  breath  in  the  South  and  drawing  rations  from  the 
West  makes  permanent  farm  prosperity  well  nigh  impossible 
no  matter  how  large  our  tobacco  and  cotton  crops,  or  how  high 
the  market  prices. 

The  farmer  or  the  farm  community  unth  barns  and  bins, 
smokehouse  and  cribs  full  of  home-raised  food  and  feed  stuffs 
is  invariably  prosperous,  financially  trustworthy,  and  a  good 
credit  risk. — The  Home  and  Farmstead. 

With  a  total  of  314,880  acres  of  farm  land  at  her  disposal  Alamance 
has  234,152  acres,  or  74.4  per  cent  of  this  total  under  cultivation.  This 
leaves  80,728  acres,  or  25.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  either  in  towns  or  idle 
wilderness. 

There  are  in  the  county  3,161  farms  operated  by  2,374  white  farmers  and 
787  colored.  A  farm,  for  census  purposes,  is  all  the  land  which  is  directly 
farmed  by  one  person,  either  by  his  own  labor  alone  or  with  the  assistance 
of  members  of  his  household  or  hired  employees.  The  land  operated  by  a 
partnership  is  also  considered  a  farm.  A  farm  may  consist  of  a  single 
tract  of  land,  or  of  a  number  of  separate  tracts,  and  these  several  tracts 
may  be  held  under  different  tenures,  as  where  one  tract  is  rented  and 
another  owned.  When  a  land  owner  has  one  or  more  tenants,  renters, 
croppers,  or  managers,  the  land  operated  by  each  is  considered  a  farm. 

In  applying  the  foregoing  definition  of  a  farm  for  census  purposes,  any 
tract  of  three  or  more  acres  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  any  tract 
containing  less  than  three  acres  which  produced  at  least  $250  worth  of 
farm  products,  has  also  been  considered  a  farm. 

A  farmer,  according  to  the  census  definition,  is  a  person  who  operates 
a  farm,  either  performing  the  labor  himself  or  directly  supervising  it.  The 
number  of  farmers  shown  by  the  Alamance  county  census  of  agriculture 
is,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  number  of  farms.  Owners  of  farms  who  do 
not  themselves  conduct  or  direct  the  farm  operations  are  not  reported  as 
farmers. 

The  average  size  of  farms  in  Alamance  county  is  75  acres.  Too  small  a 
farm  is  undesirable;  for  it  does  not  permit  the  operator  to  secure  enough 
return  from  his  work  to  enable  him  to  clothe  and  educate  his  family  prop- 
erly. On  the  other  hand,  a  section  made  up  solely  of  large  farms  does  not 
foster  an  ideal  community  life.  The  solution  lies  in  the  happy  medium, 
wherein  a  farmer  may  own  his  own  moderate-sized  farm  and  operate  it  in 
considerable  measure  by  the  help  of  his  own  family. 

Elbow  Room  for  New  Farm  Families 

Reserv  g  fifty  thousand  acres  for  woodlot  uses  and  allowing  75  acres 
to  each  family,  there  is  room  for  only  37  more  families.  If  we  count  five  to 
the  family,  this  would  mean  185  more  country  people  in  the  county. 
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Such  an  arrangement  would,  of  course,  mean  smaller  holdings  on  an 
average,  but  not  smaller  farms  in  actual  cultivation.  This  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct social  advantage,  because  it  would  bring  the  people  closer  together 
and  afford  an  opportunity  for  greater  cooperation.  Nor  would  more 
farmers,  even  on  smaller  farms,  prove  an  economic  disadvantage.  Our 
rolling  land  in  many  places  prevents  the  use  of  the  best  labor-saving, 
profit-producing  machinery;  and  the  nature  of  our  main  products,  corn 
and  tobacco,  makes  a  large  amount  of  handwork  necessary.  But  both  the 
high  price  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  mean  fewer  hired  men  on  our  farms. 
All  of  these  conditions  seem  to  justify  intensive  rather  than  extensive 
farming.  Small  home-owning  farmers  are  the  hope  of  Alamance  and  every 
other  city-county  in  North  Carolina;  and  we  invite  them  in  from  the 
North  and  the  West.  Besides,  the  local  market  offers  reasonable  profits 
for  anything  they  can  produce. 

Notwithstanding  the  fine  things  that  can  be  said  about  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  rest  of  North  Carolina,  Alamance  county  does  not 
yield  the  palm  for  agricultural  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years  to  any 
other  region.  Progress  is  written  all  over  this  section.  Improvement  is  to 
be  found  in  every  phase  of  agricultural  development.  Magnificent  fields  of 
corn,  cotton,  wheat,  clover,  together  with  good  homes,  good  churches  and 
good  schools,  are  to  be  found  on  every  hand.  No  part  of  the  state  has  given 
more  attention  to  soil  improvement,  improved  implements  and  machinery, 
and  better  methods  than  has  this  section.  A  fair  share  of  the  7,697  pure- 
bred cattle  in  North  Carolina  are  to  be  found  in  Alamance. 

Then  and  Now 

Sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Civil  War,  and  the  years  have  wit- 
nessed great  changes  in  Alamance  county  agriculture.  Tobacco  culture 
and  cotton  raising  have  given  way  to  some  extent  while  food  crops  and 
dairy  products  have  been  growing  in  importance. 

The  dominant  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  Alamance  county  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  its  towns  as  commercial  and  industrial  centers.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  tendency,  Alamance  agriculture  is  changing  from  the  general  type 
of  farming  of  the  lower  piedmont  belt  to  specialization  for  the  local  market. 
This  specialization  to  supply  the  local  demands  of  the  ever-growing  towns 
for  food  has  proceeded  rather  slowly,  so  slowly  that  half  the  farmers  of 
the  county  are  still  following  the  usual  plan  of  cotton  and  corn  production. 
Meanwhile  the  centers  of  population  have  come  to  look  more  and  more 
beyond  the  county  and  the  state  for  its  food  supply. 

The  development  of  this  specialized  agriculture  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  market  because  of  (1)  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  or  his  creditors  as  to  new  opportunities  in  farming,  (2)  the 
lack  of  market  organization  for  selling  farm  products  to  good  advantage, 
(3)  lack  of  knowledge  of  modern  farming  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers,  and  (4)  lack  of  knowledge  of  business  methods  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers. 
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The  growth  of  towns  has  meant  rising  land  values  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  county.  That  means  higher  rent  for  farm  land,  and 
therefore  a  greater  likelihood  of  failure  for  those  farmers  who  continue 
farming  in  the  old  way,  also  a  greater  likelihood  of  success  for  the  farmer 
who  knows  how  to  cater  to  the  local  market.  Thus  does  the  transition  mean 
keener  competition  and  bigger  stakes  for  the  Alamance  county  farmer. 

Soil  Fertility 

Since  the  soil  is  the  source  of  the  farmer's  living,  its  fertility  is  a  most 
important  matter;  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  Alamance's  standing  in 
this  respect.  Under  proper  cropping  conditions  no  Alamance  farmer  need 
have  soil  that  is  very  poor. 

According  to  one  of  the  county's  most  prominent  farmers,  the  soil  of 
Alamance  will  not  deteriorate  with  the  passage  of  time,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  are  on  the  whole  so  efficient.  In  Alamance  there  is  no 
outstanding  abuse  of  the  soil;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  effort  to  take 
care  of  it.  Nearly  every  farmer  is  also  to  some  extent  a  raiser  of  livestock, 
and  the  presence  of  livestock  on  the  soil  is  of  inestimable  value  in  pre- 
venting depletion. 

Cooperative  Marketing 

One  of  the  most  vital  problems  among  the  farmers  of  today  is  how  they 
can  market  their  products  in  the  best  condition,  without  excessive  cost. 
Several  of  the  southern  states  have  cooperative  marketing  organizations. 
Wherever  these  organizations  are  efficiently  managed,  they  are  proving  a 
great  benefit  to  the  farmers  in  that  they  give  them  experience  in  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a  common  end. 

Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  much  can 
be  gained  by  united  effort  in  marketing.  However,  most  of  the  organizations 
that  are  successful  concern  themselves  with  the  marketing  of  one  crop.  The 
purpose  of  these  cooperative  marketing  organizations  is  as  follows:  (1) 
To  encourage  better  and  more  economical  methods  of  producing  and  hand- 
ling the  products.  (2)  To  provide  better  methods,  facilities,  and  agencies 
through  which  the  products  of  its  members  may  be  gathered,  stored,  and 
marketed.  (3)  To  sell  in  an  orderly  manner.  (4)  To  rent  or  own  such  build- 
ings and  other  property  as  may  be  needed  in  the  efficient  conduct  of  its 
operations. 

The  cooperative  organizations  in  Alamance  have  never  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, nor  have  they  been  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  diversity  of  crops  grown  and  to  the  small  production  of  the  various 
crops. 

The  Evil  of  Farm  Tenancy 

The  history  of  farming  shows  that  no  community  ever  reaches  the 
highest  stage  of  agriculture  until  the  farms  are  operated  mainly  by  the 
owners.  The  average  tenant  is  lacking  either  in  industry,  thrift,  or  sagacity. 
Since  he  moves  frequently,  he  has  little  interest  in  soil  building  or  soil 
preservation,  and  hence  makes  little  or  no  preparation  in  the  fall  for  his 
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next  crop.  Living  on  the  crop-lien,  supply-merchant  plan,  he  is  forced  to 
devote  his  attention  to  ready-money  crops  to  the  neglect  of  food,  feed- 
stuffs  and  stock.  Moving  from  place  to  place  frequently,  he  has  little  inter- 
est in  beautifying  his  home  or  helping  to  build  and  maintain  good  schools 
and    churches. 

In  1925,  31.6  per  cent  of  all  our  farmers  were  tenants.  The  state  aver- 
age was  45.2  per  cent.  The  1925  figure  for  the  county  was  an  increase  of 
5.4  per  cent  over  1920.  However,  during  the  period  from  1910  to  1920  we 
had  a  2.1  per  cent  decrease  in  tenants,  showing  that  some  of  the  landless 
bought  land.  There  were  in  1925,  2,000  tenant  farmers  in  Alamance  county; 
these  were  divided  into  1,114  white,  and  886  colored. 

Including  the  families  of  these  farmers,  the  landless,  homeless  tenants 
of  the  county  number  about  10,000  souls.  This  is  no  thrust  at  this  unfor- 
tunate class.  What  they  need  is  to  buy  and  own  farms  of  their  own  and  to 
devote  their  energies  to  improving  them. 

Country  Life  Agencies 

There  are  in  Alamance  county  many  agencies  at  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  rural  life.  Among  these  should  be  mentioned  the  rural  telephone, 
good  roads,  and  the  community  and  county  fairs,  which  have  brought  the 
people  into  closer  union  and  enabled  them  to  find  out  what  the  leaders  are 
doing  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  farm  papers,  magazines,  and  public 
schools  have  planted  and  cultivated  modern  farm  ideas.  The  home  demon- 
strator and  the  county  agent  have  advised  our  farmers  and  their  wives 
and  have  shown  them  better  ways.  The  boys'  corn  and  pig  clubs  and  the 
girls'  canning  clubs  have  shown  the  grown-ups  what  can  be  easily  accom- 
plished. "And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them"  has  truly  come  to  pass  in  our 
farm   regions. 

An  Encouraging  Outlook 

With  the  start  Alamance  has  in  modern  farming  and  the  continued  aid 
of  the  above  agencies,  her  future  looks  promising.  The  soil  will  become 
more  fertile,  the  fields  more  fruitful,  and  farmers  wealthier  and  better 
satisfied.  Indeed,  if  gains  in  the  next  ten  years  are  as  great  as  during  the 
last  ten,  fields  will  become  veritable  gardens !  And  the  chances  are  now 
better;  the  gains  of  the  future  may  surpass  even  the  greatest  expectations. 

Corn 

Since  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  state  corn  has  been  an  important 
food  crop.  The  lack  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  an  important  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  first  settlers  on  our  coast.  Since  that  time  the  lack  of  it  and 
other  food  crops  has  threatened  the  stability  of  our  agriculture. 

According  to  the  1925  census  of  agriculture,  our  corn  acreage  was  24,199. 
This  makes  corn  the  leading  crop  of  the  county  in  terms  of  acreage.  The 
total  production  from  this  crop  was  426,975  bushels,  besides  the  255  tons 
of  stalk  corn  that  was  cut  for  silage,  the  303  acres  cut  for  fodder,  and  the 
39  acres  that  were  hogged  off. 
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For  many  years  farmers  of  the  state  have  been  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  seed  corn.  Some  of  the  old  varieties  originated  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  by  careful  seed  selection  are  still  standards  for  this 
and  other  southern  states.  The  interest  in  good  seed  corn  is  growing  and  a 
large  number  of  growers  are  finding  it  profitable  to  save  good  seed  from 
the  field  each  year.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Experiment  Station  have  been  testing  varieties  of  corn  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  These  tests  have  been  on  the  branch  station  farms  distributed 
in  different  sections  of  the  state.  The  varieties  that  have  yielded  best  in 
these  sections  are  the  old  standard  varieties  that  have  been  improved  in  the 
state  by  growers  who  save  seed  in  the  field  each  year.  The  varieties  best 
suited  to  Alamance  county  are:  Southern  Beauty,  Weekley's  Improved, 
and  Jarvis'  Golden. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Hutchenson,  E.  R.  Hodgson,  and  T.  K.  Wolfe,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Corn  Culture,"  recommended  the  following  as  a  good 
crop  rotation  method  of  fertilization,  which  has  been  tried  in  several 
experiments  on  corn  culture  in  this  section.  "Corn  seems  very  erratic  in 
its  response  to  fertilizer  treatments.  Some  years  fertilizers  give  good  pay- 
ing returns.  Consequently,  we  have  made  it  a  policy  to  build  up  the  soil  by 
a  good  cropping  system  and  a  judicious  application  of  plant  food  elements 
to  the  crops  which  precede  corn  rather  than  to  apply  fertilizers  to  corn 
direct." 

They  recommend  the  following  as  a  good  rotation:  First  year,  corn; 
second  year,  wheat;  third  year,  clover  and  grasses;  fourth  year,  clover 
and  grasses.  "In  this  system,"  they  say,  "the  fertilizers  for  the  entire 
rotation  course  should  be  applied  to  the  wheat  and  grass  sod  which  is  to 
be  cut  the  following  summer."  If  the  farmers  of  our  county  would  practice 
methods  of  fertilizing  their  corn  crop  together  with  a  rotation  similar  to 
the  above  recommendations,  the  yield  of  corn  per  acre  would  be  consider- 
ably increased. 

Small  Grain 

Wheat  comes  second  among  the  Alamance  farm  products  in  terms  of 
acreage.  It  follows  corn  with  11,165  acres,  producing  in  a  normal  year 
107,991  bushels. 

Oats  come  second  in  the  family  of  small  grains.  There  are  2,949  acres 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  oats  in  Alamance.  Of  this  amount  the  product 
from  2,105  acres  is  thrashed  for  grain,  while  that  from  844  acres  is  cut  and 
fed.  There  are  1,617  acres  in  the  county  given  to  the  raising  of  rye,  which  is 
third  among  the  small  grains.  These  1,617  acres  produce  11,144  bushels. 
There  are  but  19  acres  in  barley,  producing  197  bushels;  9  acres  in  pea- 
nuts, producing  312  bushels;  22  acres  in  velvet  beans;  and  20  acres  in  dry 
edible  beans    (navy,  etc.). 

The  lack  of  snows  that  cover  the  ground  for  long  periods  during  the 
winter  is  one  great  cause  why  the  North  Carolina  wheat  lands  do  not  pro- 
duce crops  equal  to  those  grown  in  the  north  and  west,  where  the  crop 
is   protected   for   a  much  longer  time   almost   every  winter.   Nevertheless, 
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some  of  our  Alamance  wheat  farmers  who  prepare  their  land  properly  and 
use  sufficient  fertiliser  of  the  right  constituency  are  satisfied  with  the  crops 
they  produce. 

Hay  Crops 

A  county  that  has  the  climate  and  soils  suited  to  the  planting  and 
harvesting  of  forage  crops  nearly  every  day  of  the  year  should  not  find  it 
necessary  to  purchase  hay  and  other  feeds  for  its  livestock.  If  there  were 
no  better  reason  than  the  value  of  such  crops  in  balancing  the  rotation  and 
distributing  the  labor  requirements  during  the  year  our  state  would  be 
justified   in   increasing  considerably  the  area  planted   in   forage  crops. 

With  such  a  variety  of  forage  crops  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  which 
should  be  grown.  The  dairyman  has  in  mind  certain  crops  that  are  best 
adapted  for  the  production  of  milk,  and  the  feeder  of  work  stock  usually 
has  his  preference  of  feeds.  Some  people  prefer  leguminous  crops  because 
of  their  high  feeding  value,  while  others  prefer  grass  and  grain  crops 
because  they  fit  better  into  their  rotations. 

Hay  crops  in  Alamance  have  a  total  acreage  of  8,619.  This  is  divided 
into  timothy  alone  37  acres;  timothy  and  clover  mixed  50  acres;  red, 
alsike,  and  mammoth  clover  1,851  acres;  sweet,  crimson,  and  Japan  clover  45 
acres;  alfalfa  92  acres;  other  cultivated  grasses  2,465  acres;  small  grains  cut 
for  hay  314  acres;  annual  legumes  cut  for  hay  3314  acres;  and  wild 
grasses  cut  on  farms  451  acres.  The  total  quantity  of  hay  of  all  kinds, 
both  cultivated  and  wild,  is  9,869  tons. 

Miscellaneous  Crops 

Tobacco  leads  the  miscellaneous  crops  with  6,513  acres,  and  3,584,437 
pounds.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  North  Carolina  began  with  the 
earliest  pioneers.  It  was  first  grown  on  the  river  lands  of  the  coast  country, 
but  as  settlers  moved  westward  into  the  upland  sections,  they  found  that  a 
more  satisfactory  quality  could  be  produced,  with  the  result  that  its  culti- 
vation was  finally  abandoned  on  the  river  lowlands. 

The  important  development  of  tobacco  production  in  Alamance  county 
did  not  begin  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Among  the  more  important  factors 
contributing  to  the  rapid  progress  in  its  development  into  the  leading 
money  crop  of  this  section  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  system  of  curing  by  means  of  flues  with  furnaces  fed  from  out- 
side the  barn;  (2)  the  introduction  of  commercial  fertilizers,  enabling  the 
grower  greatly  to  increase  his  yield  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco,  and  therefore  the  profit  from  its  production;  (3)  in  the  late  '60's 
and  '70's  of  the  last  century  the  consumption  of  pipe  and  cigarette  tobacco 
began  to  increase  greatly,  thus  steadily  enhancing  the  demand  for  the 
North  Carolina  type  of  tobacco.  The  foreign  demand  also  began  to  in- 
crease, and  as  flue-cured  tobacco  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  beautiful 
in  appearance  among  the  tobaccos  of  the  world,  in  addition  to  being 
pleasantly  aromatic,  the  increased  demand  greatly  stimulated  production. 
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Cotton  comes  next  with  5,007  acres  and  a  production  of  2,409  bales. 
Some  cotton  is  grown  in  88  of  the  100  counties  in  the  state.  Alamance, 
being  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  South's  real  cotton  belt,  does  not  rank 
among  the  first  of  these  counties. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  cotton  raising  in  this  section.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  the  center  of  the  textile  industry  was  in  the  northeastern 
United  States.  As  the  price  of  cotton  has  the  freight  included,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Alamance  county  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  to  the 
manufacturing  center,  both  by  land  and  sea,  than  other  cotton-growing 
sections.  During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  textile  mills  has  increased 
in  this  state  until  she  ranks  first  in  cotton  manufacturing  among  the  cotton 
growing  states,  and  second  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  having  to  export 
some  of  the  cotton  raised  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  not  enough 
raised  in  North  Carolina  to  furnish  the  spindles  in  operation  in  the  state. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams  hold  a  prominent  place  in  Alamance  agricul- 
ture, too.  They  are  planted  on  417  acres  and  yield  25,160  bushels.  Irish 
potatoes,  or  white  potatoes,  follow  with  171  acres  and  9,609  bushels  in 
production.  Other  mentionable  crops  are  sorghum  for  syrup,  68  acres,  and 
strawberries,   41    acres. 

Vegetables  grown  for  sale  may  be  listed  as  follows:  cabbage,  21  acres; 
cantaloupes  and  muskmelons,  28  acres;  lettuce,  3  acres;  onions  (dry),  21 
acres;  sweet  corn,  329  acres;  tomatoes,  91  acres;  watermelons,  211  acres. 

Orchard  fruits  and  nuts  are:  apples,  57,119  bushels  harvested;  peaches, 
19,627  bushels  harvested;  pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  grapes  in  small 
quantities. 

Horticulture 

These  last-mentioned  crops  come  under  that  branch  of  agriculture 
known  as  horticulture.  There  is  probably  no  branch  of  agriculture  that  has 
developed  so  strikingly  in  the  last  quarter-century.  It  has  grown  in  the  last 
few  years  from  an  item  of  relative  unimportance  to  a  highly  specialized 
type  of  great  importance.  As  a  result  of  changing  conditions — -such  as  the 
concentration  of  population  in  towns  and  cities,  the  decrease  of  food  pro- 
ducers in  the  rural  sections,  improved  railroad  facilities,  the  possibility  of 
truck  transportation  because  of  good  roads,  the  development  of  varieties 
suitable  for  long-distance  transportation,  and  the  development  of  improved 
canning,  handling,  and  storing  facilities — the  production  of  horticultural 
crops  is  of  increasing  importance.  Owing  to  the  great  range  of  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  in  North  Carolina,  unlimited  opportunities  are  here  pre- 
sented for  the  successful  and  profitable  cultivation  of  most  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Every  housewife  in  Alamance  county  knows  the  value  of  fruit  in  the 
home.  Yet,  there  are  in  the  county  many  farms  that  do  not  even  supply 
themselves  with  an  adequate  supply  of  fruit.  The  poor  crops  of  fruit,  in 
many  instances,  are  due  to  neglect  of  the  trees.  Where  a  good  quality  of 
fruit  is  to  be  produced  the  trees  require  a  certain  amount  of  attention  in 
pruning  at  the  proper  time,  fertilization,  and  spraying.  The  unproductive- 
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ness  of  the  fruit  trees  of  the  county  may  be  accounted  for  mainly  in  these 
three  important  items.  Successful  fruit  growers  everywhere  have  learned 
the  importance  of  these  factors  in  growing  fruit  for  market.  Consequently, 
if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  good  fruit,  we  shall  have  to  give 
the  orchards  at  least  a  minimum  amount  of  care. 

Farm  Bookkeeping 

If  there  is  one  fundamental  deficiency  of  farmers  all  over  Alamance 
it  is  their  failure  to  employ  simple  business  methods  of  farming.  That 
farming  is  a  business,  and  a  complex  one  at  that,  admits  of  no  doubt.  Yet 
many  of  our  best  farmers  are  content  to  operate  their  farms  year  in  and 
year  out  with  the  barest  minimum  of  bookkeeping,  a  practice  that  no  enter- 
prising merchant  would  dare  to  follow.  Many  Alamance  farmers  have  more 
capital  invested  in  their  farm  business  than  a  great  many  merchants  who 
believe  it  the  part  of  simple,  good  business  efficiency  to  watch  the  ins  and 
outs  of  profit  and  loss.  Farmers  who  do  not  practice  these  principles  will 
in  the  end  lose  practically  all  benefits  that  any  legislation  or  state  aid 
may  contemplate  for  them. 

A  few  Alamance  county  farmers  are  beginning  to  keep  farm  accounts. 
Obviously,  those  who  do  are  not  representative  of  the  average  farmer  but 
rather  the  most  enterprising  and  businesslike.  Bookkeeping  enables  the 
farmer  to  see  where  he  is  making  the  most  profit  and  suffering  the 
heaviest  losses. 
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Chapter  VIII 

HOME  RAISED  FOOD  AND  THE  LOCAL 
MARKET  PROBLEM 

(Based  on   1920  census  figures) 

Farmers  will  produce  more  when  they  can  market  more 
•profitably,  purchase  the  raw  materials  of  production  more  eco- 
nomically, and  improve  their  credit  facilities.  All  these  things 
call  for  organization. — T.  N.  Carver. 

Along  with  questions  about  the  schools  and  churches,  intelligent  home- 
seekers  of  the  sort  that  Alamance  county  wants  nearly  always  ask  about 
the  cost  of  living.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  town  which  has  most 
nearly  solved  the  problem  of  markets  for  home-produced  food  supplies  is 
the  place  they  choose  for  residence.  If  we  lack  market  advantages  the 
homeseekers  go  elsewhere  and  our  real  estate  men,  our  bankers,  our 
merchants,  our  income  from  taxes,  and  our  social  organizations  fail  to  go 
forward  as  they  might,  and  our  industries  suffer  for  lack  of  workers. 

But  industry  has  still  another  interest  in  helping  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  living.  As  living  expenses  increase  wages  must  be  increased.  As  wages 
go  up  the  profits  or  dividends  on  the  capital  invested  may  be  reduced.  If 
wages  are  not  increased  with  the  cost  of  living,  then  the  wage-earners' 
standard  of  living  must  be  lowered.  This  means  unrest,  discontent,  labor- 
unions,  and  strike  situations.  Lower  standards  of  living  may  mean  lower 
standards  of  health  and  strength,  which  means  less  efficient  workers. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  of  the  University  faculty,  once  said  that  "the  evil 
day  of  wage  and  labor  troubles  has  not  yet  come  upon  the  South;  or  so, 
only  in  a  center  or  two  where  city  leadership  has  been  stolidly  unconcerned 
about  local  market  problems  and  the  cost  of  living.  But  North  and  South, 
the  future  of  every  manufacturing  center  is  now  critically  related  (1)  to 
a  prosperous  food-producing  civilization  in  the  nearby  trade  territory,  and 
(2)  to  effective  local  markets  for  home-raised  food  supplies  of  every  sort." 

The  Shortage  of  Food  and  Feed 

We  gather  from  the  statistics  available  that  the  people  of  Alamance 
county  with  their  cattle  and  livestock  consume  every  year  over  twice  as 
much  food  as  they  produce.  This  shortage  is  reduced  to  about  one-half 
by  the  income  from  all  crops  other  than  food  and  feed  crops,  still  there  is 
left  a  bill  of  nearly  two  million  dollars  which  must  be  paid  every  year 
for  imported  food  and  feed. 

Of  course  we  recognize  the  fact  that  Alamance  is  not  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural county.  The  industries  have  their  place  in  the  life  of  the  county, 
and  because  of  them  many  citizens  draw  support,  not  from  the  production 
of  farm  crops,  but  from  wages  and  pay  checks  of  one  kind  or  another. 
But  this  fact  in  itself  is  not  evidence  that  the  people  are  able  to  pay  more 
for  their  food.  Fifty-one  counties  in  the  state  rank  higher  than  Alamance 
in  per  capita  wealth.  That,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  question.  Even 
if  the  industrial  centers  had  plenty  of  money,  it  would  still  be  to  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  county  to  keep  the  money  at  home.  If  the 
farmers  fail  to  discover  in  the  industrial  centers  a  genuine  opportunity, 
it  is  chiefly  their  own  fault.  People  who  live  in  towns  must  use  food  pro- 
duced by  those  who  live  in  less  crowded  communities.  The  farmers  of 
Alamance  are  in  this  case  called  upon  to  supply  the  need  and  to  receive 
the  pay.  If  the  supplies  are  not  forthcoming,  the  merchants  and  dealers 
will   surely   seek   elsewhere. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  will  explain  in  more  detail  the  food  and 
feed  shortage  in  Alamance  county,  and  will  also  indicate  in  a  general  way 
the  local  supply  and  demand.  Perhaps  they  may  suggest  to  the  farmers 
wherein  lies  opportunity. 

The  Amount  of  the  Shortage 

In  the  production  of  hay  and  forage,  Alamance  stood  15th  among  the 
counties  of  North  Carolina  with  a  total  of  12,084  tons.  There  was  need  for 
17,405.2  tons.  The  number  of  farms  buying  stock  feed  in  1919  was  39.9  per 
cent.  In  this  respect  Alamance  ranked  29th  among  the  counties  of  the 
state. 

Alamance  also  stood  15th  in  ten-year  gains  in  dairy  cattle.  The  increase 
since  1910  was  about  76  per  cent.  In  livestock  values  per  farm  Alamance 
was  22nd  with  an  average  of  $418.  This  fell  below  the  North  Carolina 
average  of  $457  and  far  below  the  United  States  average  of  $1,243.  There 
were  39  counties  which  supplied  more  butter  per  capita.  Alamance  pro- 
duced 13.3  pounds  against  a  need  of  48  pounds  per  capita. 

In  egg  production  per  capita,  Alamance  was  20th  in  1919.  Home-raised 
eggs  supplied  only  about  one-half  of  the  need.  The  demand  for  fowls  was 
three  times  as  great  as  the  local  supply  was  able  to  fill. 

The  corn  needed  was  1,014,258  bushels  and  the  corn  produced  was  only 
411,888  bushels.  Alamance  was  80th  in  the  production  of  corn  per  acre 
with  a  yield  of  12.5  bushels.  The  state  average  was  16  bushels  per  acre. 

The  state  production  of  pork  in  1919  was  99  lbs.  per  capita.  In  the 
same  year,  Alamance  produced  only  51  lbs.  per  capita.  The  state  ten-year 
increase  in  the  value  of  domestic  animals  was  85  per  cent.  The  Alamance 
increase  was  62  per  cent. 

All  of  these  figures  go  to  show  that  farmers  should  find  a  ready  market 
for  almost  anything  they  care  to  raise.  Alamance  is  only  45  per  cent  self- 
feeding. 

Why  the  Farmers  Fall  Behind 

The  cause  for  the  shortage  of  food  and  feed  to  the  extent  of  $3,373,691 
may  be  assigned  to  three  main  conditions.  These  may  or  may  not  be  valid 
reasons.  First,  the  farmers  are  tempted  by  the  lure  of  money  crops  such 
as  cotton  and  tobacco;  second,  the  tenants  under  mortgage  are  forced  to 
raise  money  crops;  third,  there  is  not  a  satisfactory  cash  market  for  home- 
raised  food  and  feed.  Of  all  the  immediate  causes,  this  last  one  is  probably 
the  most  powerful  and  relief  of  it  would  help  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
demand  for  a  cash  market  should  come  from  the  farmers  themselves.   If 
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they  wait  until  some  one  works  out  the  plan  and  puts  it  into  effect,  they 
may  have  to  wait  for  quite  a  while.  Just  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient 
demand  for  a  cash  market  for  home-raised  food  and  feed  products  the 
farmers  may  be  assured  that  the  market  will  quickly  make  its  appearance. 
Cooperation  should  prove  effective. 

The  Local  Market  Problem 

In  Marketing  Agricultural  Products  by  Weld,  a  national  authority,  five 
ways  in  which  a  farmer  may  market  his  products  are  given.  These  are  as 
follows: 

1.  By  direct  sale  to  the  consumer. 

(a)  Through  public  or  municipal  markets. 

(b)  By  going  direct  to  residence. 

(c)  By  parcel  post  or  express. 

(d)  To  local  manufacturers. 

2.  By  selling  to  local  stores. 

3.  By  selling  to  local  buyers. 

4.  By  shipping  direct  to  dealers  in  large  cities. 

5.  By   shipping   through   cooperative   associations. 

There  are  certain  weaknesses  in  the  prevailing  system  of  marketing  in 
Alamance.  There  may  be  some  points  at  which  there  are  buyers  for  certain 
commodities;  and  at  many  places  there  may  be  too  many  buyers..  When 
there  is  only  one  buyer  he  is  likely  to  depress  prices;  when  there  is  more 
than  one  buyer  they  are  apt  to  agree  among  themselves  on  the  price  they 
will  pay.  In  the  case  of  too  many  buyers,  each  gets  such  a  small  part  of  the 
business  that  his  expenses  are  very  high  per  unit  and  he  is  compelled  to 
buy  the  product  at  a  price  that  will  enable  him  to  sell  on  a  wide  margin. 

On  the  whole,  the  farmer  is  not  able  to  follow  market  prices  and  condi- 
tions in  detail.  Consequently,  he  must  rely  on  the  honesty  of  the  buyers, 
who,  however,  are  only  too  apt  to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance. 

Alamance  county  farmers  do  not  raise  food  and  feed  surpluses  for  the 
local  market  because  they  cannot  easily  be  turned  into  ready  cash  at  a 
fair  price  and  profit  in  the  county's  towns.  A  farmer  is  going  to  grow 
only  the  crops  for  which  he  can  secure  a  ready  cash  market. 

"Rus  in  Urbe" 

No  summary  of  the  situation  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  county's  population  is  distributed.  This 
population  is  for  the  greater  part  composed  of  dwellers  in  rural  communi- 
ties practically  all  of  whom  are  in  touch  for  purposes  of  convenience  and 
recreation  or  education  and  trade.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  home-life  of 
Alamance  perhaps  unique  among  that  of  the  other  counties.  There  are  no 
cities  in  the  county,  although  Burlington,  Graham,  and  Mebane  have  been 
growing  rapidly.  These  small  towns  have  a  peculiarity  in  that  they  are. 
almost  without   exception,  city-like  in   advantages  of   streets,  lights,  sani- 
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tation,  and  popular  amusements.  There  are  many  hamlets  in  the  county, 
few  of  which  are  too  small  to  share  in  standards  of  living  that  are  in  the 
essentials  common  to  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Poor   Market   Facilities 

We  have  ready  cash  markets  for  tobacco,  but  not  for  home-raised  food 
and  feed  supplies.  The  farmer  must  peddle  his  vegetables,  fruits,  butter 
and  eggs,  meat  and  poultry  from  door  to  door  or  sell  them  to  a  merchant 
at  shamefully  low  prices.  Often  when  he  cannot  sell  to  anyone  he  will  leave 
his  perishable  products  with  the  merchant  to  dispose  of  at  any  price  obtain- 
able, as  it  would  be  a  complete  loss  to  take  them  back  home.  The  producers 
and  consumers  are  not  organized  in  ways  advantageous  to  both.  They  are 
as  far  apart  as  though  they  lived  on  different  planets.  The  producers  and 
consumers  of  Alamance  suffer  from  the  iron  law  of  trade  as  do  any  other 
people.  This  law  is:  Keep  producers  and  consumers  as  far  apart  as  possi- 
ble, pass  economic  goods  from  the  one  to  the  other  through  as  many  hands 
as  possible,  charge  consumers  as  much  as  possible  and  pay  producers  as 
little  as  possible.  As  long  as  this  law  operates  in  Alamance  everybody  will 
suffer.  It  can  be  broken  down  only  by  union  and  cooperation.  Where  there 
are  disunion  and  conflict  both  producers  and  consumers  are  punished. 
The  producer  gets  too  little  for  his  products,  the  consumer  gets  too  little 
for  his  money,  while  the  middlemen  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  wealth  the 
farmers  produce. 

When  the  farmer  produces  feed  and  food  supplies  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
towns  to  furnish  good  market  facilities.  The  thing  which  is  of  so  much 
importance  in  this  problem  is  efficient  warehouses  and  cold  storage  rooms 
in  our  towns,  which  will  assist  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  In  this 
way  the  home-raised  products  may  be  stored  and  kept  until  there  is  a 
demand  for  such  supplies.  The  case  of  the  farmer  bringing  his  vegetables 
and  fruits  to  the  towns  and  villages  for  sale  and  then  being  unable  to 
find  a  purchaser  for  them  is  not  due  to  too  great  a  production  but  the 
lack  of  efficient  means  for  storing  the  product  until  there  is  a  demand  for 
it. 

The  Present  Condition 

When  we  discredit  the  production  of  crops  which  yield  money  alone  we 
do  so  chiefly  because  these  crops  crowd  out  food  crops.  So  far  as  clear 
profit  and  wealth  are  concerned,  the  farmer  who  feeds  his  own  household 
and  plants  his  extra  land  in  money  crops  is  in  better  condition  than  the  one 
who  devotes  his  whole  attention  to  money  crops  and  consequently  is 
obliged  to  dip  heavily  into  his  bank  account  whenever  he  needs  food  or 
feed. 

In  fairness  to  the  landlords  we  must  grant  that  the  yields  from  food 
and  feed  erops  are  too  low  and  too  uncertain  to  justify  them  in  letting 
their  tenants  depart  from  the  usual  custom.  It  does  seem  that  to  allow 
the  ordinary  tenant  to  raise  truck,  for  example,  would  be  utter  foolishness. 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  they  can  provide  for  their  own  tables.  Many 
things  can  be  saved  without  any  particular  care.  The  perishable  foods  can 
often  be  canned,  and  canned  goods,  especially  the  home-packed  kind,  find  a 
ready  sale.  When  the  Alamance  farmers  produce  enough  meat,  flour,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits  to  last  throughout  the  year;  and  when  they  raise  enough 
hay,  forage,  corn,  and  oats  to  feed  the  livestock  throughout  the  year;  then 
a  long  step  will  have  been  made  toward  making  Alamance  a  prosperous 
and  wealthy  county. 

The  Solution  of  the  Market  Problem 

The  middlemen  are  blamed  for  the  high  prices  and  perhaps  they  are  to 
blame.  But  in  any  plan  by  which  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  brought 
oln^y  together  neither  party  may  expect  to  take  over  the  undivided  profits 
of  the  middleman.  The  farmer  wants  to  get  more  for  his  produce  and  the 
purchaser  wants  to  get  more  for  his  money.  If  a  satisfactory  balance  is 
not  found  the  problem  is  not  solved.  At  any  rate,  community  market 
houses,  creameries,  and  canneries  ought  to  clear  the  way  for  a  better 
understanding.  Cooperation  provides  for  mutual  adjustment. 

Admitting  the  soundness  of  the  theory  of  cooperation,  there  are  numer- 
ous ways  by  which  it  must  be  carried  out.  There  are  relations  to  be 
established  between  the  farmers  and  the  transporters,  and  very  often  also 
between  the  farmers  and  the  banks.  Cooperation  in  its  broad  sense  should 
work  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Texas  Leads 

In  case  of  cotton  or  wheat  prices  there  are  many  means  by  which  the 
farmer  can  learn  the  fixed  price  for  the  day,  but  in  case  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  learn  the  best  prices  on  his  produce. 
The  merchant  pays  no  more  than  he  thinks  he  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
goods,  while  perhaps  in  another  section  of  the  same  town  the  produce 
would  have  brought  a  higher  price.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem  and 
bring  about  better  conditions  for  the  farmer,  Texas  has  adopted  a  plan 
which  should  be  taken  up  by  the  towns  in  our  county.  This  plan  provides 
for  a  free  information  bureau  from  which  the  farmer  can  get  the  prices 
on  all  products  by  calling  over  the  telephone.  This  would  not  only  be  oi 
much  service  to  the  farmer,  but  also  to  the  consumers. 

What  the  Banks  Can  Do 

Again,  we  find  that  Texas  banks  took  the  lead  in  promoting  diversifi- 
cation by  refusing  loans  to  supply-merchants  who  do  a  crop-lien  business 
protected  by  tobacco  or  cotton  acreage  alone.  This  we  readily  see  to  be  a 
pure  business  policy  since  it  induces  the  farmers  to  strive  to  overcome  the 
155  million  dollar  shortage  in  food  and  food  products  which  has  character- 
ized that  state. 

This  service  by  the  banks  means  a  food-producing,  self-feeding  farm 
civilization,  which  means  farm  prosperity  and  more  serviceable  work  done 
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by  supply  merchants  and  bankers.  This  also  indicates  to  us  the  things 
which  could  be  done  by  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Burlington  and 
Graham  especially.  However,  this  means  that  these  towns  must  provide 
extra  conveniences  and  facilities  for  doing  the  very  important  work  of 
handling  the  increased  business  in  home-raised  food  supplies. 

With  agricultural  finance  on  a  safe  and  satisfactory  basis,  and  with 
cooperative  marketing  associations  to  avoid  overcrowding  the  market  and 
to  insure  a  standard  market  price,  the  benefits  should  be  immediate  and 
lasting. 

The  Farmer's  End  of  the  Problem 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  farmer, 
as  well  as  the  merchant  and  banker,  has  an  important  improvement  to 
make.  He  must  produce  fruits  and  vegetables  that  will  appear  and  taste 
as  good  as  any  that  might  be  imported.  Again,  he  must  learn  the  art  of 
picking,  handling,  grading,  packing,  and  crating.  He  must  also  produce 
all  sorts  of  food  and  feed  products  adaptable  to  the  conditions  of  his 
farm  in  reliable  sufficiencies.  In  other  words,  he  must  become  so  efficient 
that  within  a  short  time  after  a  telephone  call  from  the  market  he  can 
supply  the  market  demands.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  can  we  supply  our 
two  million  dollar  shortage. 

THE  BALANCE  SHEET 

THE   FOOD   AND   FEED   NEEDS   AND   DEFICITS 
1.     Food  Needed: 

32,718  people  at  $155  per  year $5,071,290 

6,468  work  animals  at  $78  per  year 504,504 

8,272  dairy  cows  at  $37  per  year 306,064 

1,253  other  cattle  at  $16  per  year _ _  20,048 

781  sheep  at  $3  per  year 2,343 

10,172  swine  at  $13  per  year 132,236 

919  animal  units  of  poultry  at  $78  per  year 71,682 


Total   food  and   feed   needed $6,108,167 

Food  Produced: 

Food  and  feed  crops $1,845,600 

Dairy    products 223,950 

Poultry  products   283,672 

Honey  and  wax  8,298 

Animals  sold  and  slaughtered,  estimated 372,956 

Total  feed  and  food  produced __ ...$2,734,476 

$2,734,476 
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Shortage  in  home  raised  food  and  feed $3,373,691 

All  other  crops  were  valued  at 1,443,608 


Shortage  in  dollars... $1,930,083 

3.     Distribution  of  Food  and  Feed  Shortage: 

(a)   Meat  needed  for  32,718  people  at  152  lbs 4,972,136 

Produced,  estimated, 

1,156  calves  at  150  lbs 173,400 

3,206  cattle   at  350  lbs- 1,121,100 

158,594  poultry  at  3.5  lbs... 555,079 

11,000  hogs   at  200   lbs... 2,200,000 

1,264  goats  and  sheep  at  100  lbs 126,400 


Total   meat   home   produced  . _ 4,175,979 

Deficit  796,1 57 

(b)   Butter  needed   for  32,718  people  at  48  lbs 1,569,464 

Produced    436,823 


Deficit    1,132,641 

Dozen 

(c)   Eggs  needed  for  32,718  people  at  17x/2  doz 572,565 

Produced    455,927 


Deficit  1 1 6,638 

Fowls 

(d)   Fowls  needed  for  32,718  people  at  13  fowls 425,334 

Produced    158,594 


Deficit 266,740 

Bushels 

(e)   Corn  needed  for  32,718  people  at  31  bu. 1,014,258 

Produced    41 1,888 


Deficit     _ _ 602,370 

(f)   Wheat  needed  for  32,718  people  at  4  bu 130,872 

Produced     _ 153,049 


Surplus    22,177 

Tons 
(g)   Hay  needed  for  13,136  work  and  dairy  animals  at 

10  lbs.  per  day  23,973 

Produced   _ 12,084 

Deficit  11,889 
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Alamance  Compared  With  Other  Counties  of  the  State 

14th  in  wheat  production  per  capita  in   1919. _ _ 4.7   bu. 

The  state  average  was  1.8  bu.  Needed  4  bu.  per  person  per  year. 

Surplus    per    person    .7    bu.    Total    surplus    22,177    bu.    18    other 

counties  produced  surplus. 
15th  in  hay  and  forage  production  in  North  Carolina. 

Total  production  in  Alamance - 12,084  tons 

15th  in  ten-year  gains  in  dairy  cattle  _ 76% 

19th  in  number  of  cattle  7,383 

20th  in  egg  production  per  capita  in   1919  14  doz. 

Needed   17.5   doz.   per   capita;   9   counties   in   the   state   produced 

surplus.    The    need    of    Alamance    was    572,565    doz.      Produced 

455,927   dozen. 
22nd  in  livestock  values  per  farm.  Alamance. $457 

The   average   for   North   Carolina  was   $418   and   the  average   for 

the  United  States  was  $1,243. 

29th  in  per  cent  of  farms  buying  stock  feed  in  1919 .39.9% 

33rd  in  oats  production.  The  state  total  was  1,671,308  bu. 

Alamance  produced 18,621   bu. 

38th   in   total  production  of  corn   in   North   Carolina   for   1919.   The   state 

total  was  40,998,317  bu.  Alamance  produced 411,888  bu. 

38th  in  ten-year  increase  in  hay  and  forage  production 109% 

State  average  90%. 
40th  in  per  capita  production  of  butter  in  1919. 

Pounds   per  capita - 13.3 

The  state  average  was  10  lbs. 
44th  in  livestock  level  in  1920  33% 

The  North  Carolina  average  was  31%.  The  United  States  average 

was    44%. 

52nd  in  per  capita  wealth  ...$684 

58th  in  Irish  potato  production  in  1919.  Alamance 13,447  bu. 

The  state  total  was  2,853,997  bu. 
60th  in  per  acre  wheat  production.  Alamance. 7.8  bu. 

The  state  average  was  7.7  bu. 

68th  in  sweet  potato  production .32,321  bu. 

71st  in  food  and  feed  supplies.  Extent  self-feeding 45% 

Deficit  $3,373,691. 
74th  in  ten-year  increase  in  the  value  of  domestic  animals. 

Alamance  increase  62% 

(1910)   $762,503.    (1920)   $1,236,148. 

The  state  increase  was  85%. 
80th  in  corn  production  per  acre  in  1919.  Alamance 12.5  bu. 

The  state  average  was  16  bu.  per  acre. 
86th  in  pork  production  per  capita  in  1919.  Alamance 51  lbs. 

The  state  average  was  99  lbs.  per  capita. 


Chapter  IX 
THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  COUNTY 

Facts  without  opinions  are  useless;  opinions  without  facts  are 
impertinent  or  mischievous  or  worse.  To  be  steeped  in  a  ruck 
of  mere  opinions  is  a  sad  and  sorry  state  of  existence. — The 
Home  and  Farmstead. 

Alamance  newspapers  would  be  classed  as  "country  press"  by  the 
Fourth  Estate,  and  that  would  be  a  compliment  to  the  county. 

In  the  county  there  are  eight  newspapers.  One  of  these  is  a  daily,  one 
a  semi-weekly,  and  six  are  weeklies.  The  daily  is  a  very  worthy  pioneer. 
Otherwise  the  press  of  the  county  must  be  classed  with  13,323  weekly 
newspapers  published  in  the   United  States. 

The  country  press  was  never  stronger  than  today,  and  essentially  it 
is  a  better  business  proposition  than  ever.  Those  who  have  predicted  that 
this  type  of  newspaper  will  soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past  have  failed 
to  see  that  it  is  only  that  its  function  and  scope  are  changing.  Under 
modern  conditions  it  has  an  entirely  different  purpose  and  place  than  it 
had  fifty  years  ago.  The  country  editor  truly  has  a  future  of  usefulness. 

In  spite  of  the  domination  of  the  great  urban  centers  and  the  great 
urban  newspapers  (that  sometimes  gain  the  proportions  of  a  saw  log 
when  they  are  rolled  up  for  mailing)  it  is  still  necessary  to  visualize 
America,  North  Carolina,  and  Alamance  as  a  nation,  a  state,  and  a 
county  of  small  towns.  And  the  small  town  is  the  home  of  the  so-called 
country  weekly — truly  a  valuable  institution. 

And,  too,  there  is  a  vast  opportunity  for  developing  these  towns  and 
the  surrounding  country  areas.  Newspaper  circulation  in  the  United  States 
attests  to  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  is  an  important  agency  of  opinion. 
It  is  from  the  press  that  the  vast  majority  of  individuals  derive  their 
opinions,  and  glean  whatever  information  they  may  have  about  civic 
matters. 

This  widespread  reliance  upon  the  press  gives  the  newspapers  tre- 
mendous possibilities.  If  our  knowledge  of  our  town,  our  state,  our  nation, 
our  world  is  drawn,  as  it  seems  to  be,  in  no  small  part  from  what  we 
read  in  the  newspapers;  if  our  opinions  and  prejudices  are  based  on 
material  gleaned  from  them — then  those  who  direct  editorial  policy  can 
quite  definitely  aid  or  hinder  the  creation  of  an  intelligent  citizenship. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  small  town  newspaper.  It  caters  to  a 
narrowly  limited  community;  it  must  meet  local  needs  and  gain  support 
from  local  advertisers  and  subscribers.  Its  very  life  depends  on  its  being 
a  community  paper;  this  is  its  function.  Such  being  the  condition,  the 
weekly  newspaper  can  almost  at  will  create  needs  and  supply  them — and 
in  so  doing  serve  the  best  local  interests. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  county  with  a  population  of  only  32,718, 
and  only  three  towns  of  any  size  should  have  a  total  of  eight  news- 
papers. This  is  one  newspaper  for  every  four  thousand  people. 
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The  fact  is  that  three  of  these  papers  are  published  outside  of  the 
county  by  a  concern  publishing  a  chain  of  weekly  newspapers  for  distri- 
bution through  this  section  of  the  state.  The  Golden  Rule  Press  of  Greens- 
boro gathers  the  material,  prints  the  papers,  and  then  has  them  distributed 
from  the  towns  in  whose  postoffice  they  have  been  entered  as  second- 
class  matter.  The  various  papers  are  very  much  the  same  as  to  contents, 
both  reading  matter  and  advertising,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  published  at  some  distance  from  the  point  of  distribution  and  main- 
tain no  local  office  they  fail  in  the  general  purpose  assigned  to  a  local 
weekly. 

In  Burlington  the  Daily  Times  and  the  News  are  published  by  the 
same  interest — The  Burlington  News  Company.  In  fact,  the  News  is  a 
semi-weekly  edition  of  the  Times,  and  is  distributed  to  a  rural  clientele 
in  the  county  that  the  daily  does  not  reach. 

Graham  has  the  newest  paper  in  the  county,  The  County  Seat  Graphic. 
Its  establishment  only  this  year  came  as  the  result  of  a  long  period  of 
agitation  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  business  men  of  Graham  for  an- 
other paper.  The  County  Seat  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  was  finally 
formed,  stock  was  sold  to  residents  of  the  town  who  were  willing  to  buy, 
and  the  new  company  began  publication  with  C.  S.  Parnell,  owner  of 
the  Mebane  Enterprise,  as  editor  of  the  new  paper. 

Newspaper  History 

The  first  newspaper  to  be  published  in  Alamance  county  was  the 
Ratoon,  published  at  Graham.  Very  little  is  known  about  this  publication 
except  that  it  existed  shortly  after  the  town  of  Graham  was  surveyed 
and  declared  the  capital  of  Alamance. 

The  Southern  Democrat  was  the  county's  second  paper.  This  publi- 
cation first  appeared  in  1851  with  J.  W.  Lancaster  as  editor.  It  was  printed 
at  Graham.  John  H.  Wheeler  in  his  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina 
describes  Editor  Lancaster  as  "a  member  of  the  bar,  an  educator,  and  a 
skillful  writer". 

The  Alamance  Gleaner,  originated  and  founded  by  Capt.  E.  S.  Parker, 
was  the  third  paper  to  be  published  in  the  county  and  at  Graham.  This 
publication  still  exists.  Since  the  initial  issue  whch  appeared  in  1875, 
the  Gleaner  has  operated  continuously. 

Papers  of  the  County 

Mebane — The  leading  newspaper  is  the  Mebane  Enterprise,  which  was 
founded  by  W.  B.  Miller  in  1918,  Since  then  it  has  been  edited  by  J.  B. 
Johnston,  G.  O.  Mercer,  and  the  present  editor,  C.  S.  Parnell.  Another 
paper,  the  Mebane  Leader,  was  founded  in  1909  and  ceased  publication  in 
1919. 

The  Enterprise  is  issued  every  Thursday.  It  is  independent  in  policy, 
seven  columns  in  width,  has  a  circulation  of  2,000,  charges  a  subscription  rate 
of  $1.50  a  year,  and  is  published  from  the  Parnell  Printery. 
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The  Golden  Rule  Press  of  Greensboro  distributes  the  Mebane  Messenger 
from  the  Mebane  postoffice.  This  paper,  which  is  independent  in  politics, 
was  established  in  1923.  It  is  eight  columns  in  width,  has  a  circulation 
of  1,860,  and  charges  $1.50  a  year. 

Graham — The  Gleaner  is  edited  and  published  by  J.  D.  Kernodle.  The 
paper  is  eight  columns  in  width,  and  charges  a  $1.00  subscription  rate.  It  is 
Democratic  in  policy  and  is  issued  Thursday  of  each  week. 

The  Alamance  County  Observer  is  another  of  the  Golden  Rule  Press 
publications.  It  is  distributed  on  Wednesday  of  each  week,  is  independent, 
eight  columns  wide,  costs  $1.50  a  year,  and  has  a  circulation  of  2,000. 

The  County  Seat  Graphic  began  publication  May  1,  1927,  under  the 
editorship  of  C.  S.  Parnell.  The  paper  is  six  columns  wide,  already  has  a 
circulation  of  1,250,  and  sells  for  $1.50  a  year. 

Burlington — The  Daily  Times,  which  first  made  its  appearance  in  1922, 
is  published  every  afternoon  except  Sunday  by  the  Burlington  News 
Company.  O.  F.  Crowson  is  editor  and  business  manager.  He  took  over  the 
reins  of  the  paper  following  his  father's  death  on  November  30,  1926. 
The  elder  Crowson  labored  for  years  against  overwhelming  odds  for  the 
establishment  of  his  semi-weekly  and  daily  newspapers.  Both  papers  are 
now  firmly  established  and  wielding  a  powerful  influence  in  the  county. 

The  circulation  of  the  Times  is  2,404;  it  is  eight  columns  wide,  and 
sells  for  $4.50  a  year. 

The  News,  published  by  the  same  company,  makes  its  appearance  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  and  is  the  semi-weekly  edition  of  the  daily.  This 
paper  was  established  in  1887,  it  is  eight  columns  wide,  sells  for  $1.50, 
and  is  Democratic  in  politics. 

The  Citizen  is  the  name  of  the  Golden  Rule  weekly  that  is  entered  in 
the  Burlington  postoffice.  Like  the  other  papers  in  that  chain,  it  is 
distributed  on  Wednesday.  It  is  independent  in  politics;  eight  columns  in 
size;  sells  for  $1.50  a  year;  and  claims  a  circulation  of  2,640. 

Summary 

From  the  number  of  newspapers  that  are  entered  in  Alamance  post- 
offices  for  distribution  as  second-class  mail  matter  it  would  seem  that  the 
three  principal  towns  of  the  county  were  centers  of  the  newspaper  publish- 
ing industry,  while  in  truth  the  county  is  still  inadequately  supplied  with 
good  newspapers.  There  are  too  many  papers  in  the  county  and  many  of 
them  are  not  serving  their  purpose  because  the  tendency  is  to  have  them 
bunched  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  men. 

At  the  present  time  the  eight  newspapers  in  the  county  have  only 
four  editors  between  them.  The  Burlington  Citizen,  the  Graham  Observer, 
and  the  Mebane  Messenger  are  all  under  the  editorship  of  one  editor  at 
the  Golden  Rule  Press  in  Greensboro.  The  Burlington  Daily  Times  and 
semi-weekly  News  are  both  edited  and  managed  by  O.  F.  Crowson.  The 
Mebane  Enterprise  and  the  Graham  County  Seat  Graphic  are  both  edited 
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by  C.  S.  Parnell,  who  makes  his  headquarters  in  Mebane.  In  addition  to 
the  "chain"  evil  shown  here,  it  may  also  be  noticed  that  four  of  the 
papers  are  edited  out  of  town  by  out-of-town  men,  another  thing  that  is 
an  absolute  hindrance  to  a  community  newspaper  really  serving  its  com- 
munity. 

The  handicap  under  which  the  press  of  the  county  has  placed  itself 
can  be  readily  seen  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  the  function  of  the 
community  paper  is  to  explain  the  community  to  itself  by  printing  the 
local  news  with  its  interpretation.  The  more  papers  that  are  placed  under 
the  hand  of  one  individual  editor  the  narrower  becomes  this  interpretation. 

The  position  of  the  country  editor  is  such'  that  he  must  make  himself 
a  part  of  his  community  life  and  reflect  this  life  in  the  columns  of  his 
paper;  otherwise  he  does  not  justify  his  existence.  The  intelligent  country 
editor  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  his  paper  as  valuable  a  community  insti- 
tution as  is  the  school  or  the  church,  and  he  may  well  take  his  place  beside 
the  school  teacher,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  clergyman  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  life  of  those  about  him.  His  line  of  activity  will  be 
different  from  these  others,  but  it  will  be  none  the  less  important.  It  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  a  man  living  completely  outside  of  a  community  could 
never  achieve  this  place  with  his  paper. 


Chapter  X 
THE  COUNTY'S  GOVERNMENT* 

The  government  is  a  trust,  and  the  officers  of  the  government 
are  trustees;  and  both  the  trust  and  the  trustees  are  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people. — Henry  Clay. 

The  Alamance  county  courthouse  is  fittingly  enough  the  most  beauti- 
ful structure  in  the  county.  It  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  heart 
of  Graham,  the  county  seat,  and  stands  as  a  tribute  to  all  of  Alamance. 

The  building  is  faced  with  granite,  is  three  stories  in  height,  and 
provides  commodious  quarters  for  all  departments  of  the  county  govern- 
ment. The  furnishing  and  appointments  throughout  the  building  are  new 
and  complete  in  every  detail.  The  rooms  containing  the  valuable  records 
of  the  county  are  fireproof.  The  courtroom  is  spacious  and  imposing  and 
the  building  as  a  whole,  while  not  the  largest  in  the  state,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  ordered.  The  citizens  of  Alamance  county  are  justly 
proud  of  their  courthouse,  not  alone  because  of  its  architectural  perfec- 
tion, but  because  it  was  built  and  equipped  for  $25,000  less  than  the 
appropriation.  Bonds  of  $250,000  were  issued  but  only  $225,000  was  ex- 
pended. This  is  a  most  unusual  record  for  a  county. 

There  are  three  other  institutions  comprising  the  physical  property  of 
the  county— the  county  jail,  the  county  home,   and  the   county   stockade. 

The  county  home  is  new,  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000.  It  is  a 
model,  too,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation  and  convenience.  It  will 
accommodate  about  fifty  inmates  and  every  room  has  electric  lights,  hot 
and  cold  water,  a  steam  radiator,  and  lavatory  facilities.  The  furniture 
and  bedding  are  all  new.  The  two  wings,  one  for  whites  and  one  for 
colored,  are  exactly  alike.  Connected  with  the  home  is  a  45-acre  farm, 
which  supplies  milk,  eggs,  meat,  and  vegetables.  The  old  county  home 
property,  located  along  the  Burlington  highway,  was  broken  up  into  lots 
and  sold  for  $26,000.  The  new  farm — a  better  one  in  an  even  better  location 
—was  bought  for  $8,000. 

The  county  jail  is  also  practically  new.  It  was  built  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications  of  the  State  Welfare  Department  and  is  a  model  in 
every  respect.  The  cells  are  clean  and  light,  the  building  is  warm,  the  food 
is  adequate,  and  in  no  way  do  the  prisoners  suffer  any  physical  discomfort. 

Few  of  the  prisoners  serving  sentence  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
jail  long.  Except  in  bad  weather,  all  the  able-bodied  men  are  put  to  work 
on  the  roads.  If  they  are  working  at  a  distance  from  the  county  sieat 
they  camp  where  they  work,  but  if  working  near  by,  or  during  bad 
weather  they  are  brought  in  each  night  to  the  stockade.  This  is  a  sort 
of  auxiliary  prison  and  workhouse.  There  are  sheds  here  for  housing  all 
the  county  road  machinery,  tanks  in  which  to  store  gasoline  and  oil,  and 
carpenter  and  repair  shops  where  the  prisoners  may  work  on  rainy  days. 


*Material  for  this  chapter  comes  in  part  from  the  report  on  Alamance  county 
governmental  affairs  made  by  Paul  W.  Wager,  Research  Assistant,  Institute  for 
Research  in   Social  Science,   University  of  North  Carolina. 
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There  are  comfortable  sleeping  quarters  and  a  mess  hall.  The  whole  stock- 
ade is  surrounded  with  a  high  barbed-wire  fence  with  a  tower  for  the 
guards  overlooking  the  camp. 

While  the  conditions  in  the  county  jail  are  generally  considered  as 
excellent,  those  surrounding  the  convict  camp  are  not  so  good.  There  has 
been  little  or  no  complaint  about  harsh  treatment  but  the  food  has  some- 
times been  unsatisfactory.  An  August  menu  was  as  follows: 

Breakfast  Dinner  Supper 

Wheat  bread  Wheat  bread  Wheat  bread 

Fried  "fat-back"  meat  Peas  with  a  piece  of        Fried  "fat-back"  meat 

Coffee    without    sugar  fat  meat  Black  molasses 

Black  molasses 

Such  a  diet  is  unsatisfactory.  Even  convicts,  working  hard  all  day, 
deserve  a  more  balanced  diet.  This  menu  offers  no  green  stuff  and  no  lean 
meat. 

The  County  Manager 

The  one  unique  feature  of  the  county  government  in  Alamance  is  the 
aounty-manager  plan  now  in  operation.  Perhaps  the  term  is  a  misnomer, 
for  the  selection  is  not  the  method  used  in  selecting  city  managers  and 
hence  not  what  students  of  county  government  mean  by  a  "county  man- 
ager". His  duties,  however,  are  essentially  the  same  and  so  he  is  a  county 
manager  in  practice  if  not  in  theory.  Here  the  county  manager  becomes 
such  by  virtue  of  his  being  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  commissioners, 
and  he  is  elected  as  "chairman  and  county  manager",  not  by  the  other 
commissioners  but  by  popular  vote.  The  same  man  has  held  the  position 
since  it  was  first  created.  He  was  first  elevated  to  his  position  by  the  com- 
missioners and  served  for  nearly  two  years  before  a  regular  biennial 
election  placed  him  there  for  another  term.  He  became  manager  through 
a  public-local  enactment  of  the  legislature  in  March,  1923,  and  began  his 
first  term  as  an  elected  county  manager  in  December,  1924.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1926. 

The  duties  of  the  county  manager,  in  addition  to  those  devolving  upon 
a  chairman,  are  to  act  as  a  full-time  agent  or  executive  officer  of  the 
board.  He  assumes  many  of  those  "ad  interim"  duties  which  were  form- 
erly handled  by  the  clerk  of  the  board.  He  is  charged  with  all  fiscal 
matters  pertaining  to  the  county,  acts  as  purchasing  agent,  and  must  sign 
or  countersign  all  bills  presented  for  payment.  No  debts  may  be  contracted 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  He  is  charged  with  oversight  of  the 
county  home,  the  county  jail  and  convict  camp,  and  appoints  the  superin- 
tendents thereof.  He  is  charged  with  oversight  of  all  road  construction 
and  repair,  and  with  the  care  of  road  machinery  and  other  county  prop- 
erty. He  appoints  his  subordinates  in  this  work.  The  law  also  makes  it  his 
duty  to  see  that  all  property  is  listed  for  taxation  and  gives  him  power 
to  subpoena  witnesses  and  examine  books  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 
He  is  the  head  of  the  courthouse  and  is  recognized  as  chief  in  authority 
by  the  other  officials. 
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The  Treasurer 

The  Alamance  county  manager  plan  provides  that  the  treasurer  shall 
be  an  appointee  of  the  manager  and  act  also  as  his  secretary.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  the  county  manager  to  know  the  exact  state  of  the  finances 
at  any  time,  and  it  enables  the  treasurer  to  know  the  purpose  and  history 
of  every  bill  paid.  The  county  manager  performs  the  services  of  a  comp- 
troller, so  to  speak;  or,  viewed  from  another  angle,  the  treasurer  acts  as 
a  financial  secretary  to  the  manager. 

The   Sheriff 

Besides  his  duties  as  tax  collector,  the  sheriff  has  the  customary  duties 
as  a  peace  officer  and  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  court.  He  receives  a 
salary  of  $3,000  a  year  and  no  other  compensation.  All  deputies  may  retain 
their  fees,  and  two  of  the  deputies  are  given  an  additional  salary.  The 
first  deputy  receives  $1,800  a  year,  and  the  second  deputy  $1,200.  They  re- 
ceive some  additional  income  by  serving  papers. 

County  Accountant 

Alamance  has  taken  one  forward  step  which  all  of  the  counties  will 
have  to  take  sooner  or  later — that  is,  in  the  addition  of  a  county  accountant 
to  the  group  of  county  governmental  officials. 

This  office  is  just  what  its  title  signifies,  an  accountant  who  keeps 
check  on  all  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  county,  and  audits  the  books 
and  reports  of  every  department  of  the  county's  government.  It  is  a  move 
that  should  have  been  made  years  ago. 

Board  of  Commissioners 

There  are  five  members  on  the  board  of  commissioners.  They  meet 
regularly  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  for  general  business  and  occa- 
sionally they  call  an  extra  meeting  devoted  entirely  to  road  matters.  When 
the  1921  Good  Roads  Act  was  passed  it  provided  for  a  special  bi-partisan 
highway  commission  to  administer  the  funds  to  be  raised  under  the  act. 
Since  then  the  highway  commission  has  been  abolished  and  the  work  turned 
over  to  the  county  commissioners. 

Much  of  the  real  business  of  the  board  is  done  in  executive  session. 
The  public  meeting  is  largely  to  receive  delegations  with  petitions  and  to 
act  on  such  matters  as  the  citizens  may  bring  before  it.  Some  one  has 
aptly  referred  to  the  commissioners  so  assembled  as  a  "bureau  of  com- 
plaint." 

Register  of  Deeds 

There  are  in  the  register  of  deeds'  office  complete  sets  of  mortgage  and 
deed  books  dating  from  the  formation  of  the  county  in  1849.  The  Cott 
system  of  cross  indexes  is  used.  The  office  also  contains  the  usual  books 
to  be  found  in  a  register  of  deeds'  office — marriage  register,  minute  docket 
of  the  board  of  commissioners,  tax  lists   from   1849   to  the  present,  vital 
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statistics,  records  of  settlement,  record  of  elections,  record  of  soldier 
discharges,  farm  loan  record,  and  some  others.  The  register  has  two 
assistants  to  help  in  the  recording  work.  He  is  allowed  $2,400  with  which 
to  employ  this  assistance. 

The  work  of  the  register  of  deeds  is  constantly  increasing  b(oth  in^ 
volume  and  variety.  There  are  many  state  reports  to  be  filled  out. 

The  register  of  deeds  is  ex-officio  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
and  keeps  the  minutes  of  their  meetings.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $2,500  and 
must  turn  all  fees  into  the  county  treasury. 

There  is  a  public-local  law  applicable  to  Alamance  county  which  pro- 
vides that  the  fees  collected  through  each  office  must  equal  or  exceed  the 
salaries  paid  in  that  office,  or  the  compensation  becomes  the  amount  of 
the  fees  only. 

Clerk  of  Superior  Court 

The  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  Alamance  may  be  classified  as 
follows: 

I.  Secretarial,  or  as  a  court  officer. 

a.  Keep  minutes  of  every  session  of  the  court. 

b.  Keep  papers  at  hand  for  the  court. 

c.  Swear  jurors  and  impanel  same. 

II.  Administrative. 

a.  Sign  all  civil  actions  commenced  by  summons. 

b.  Probate  all  papers  to  be  registered  with  register  of  deeds. 

c.  Probate  and  adjudicate  wills  and  make  records  of  same. 

d.  File  all  court  papers  and  prepare  trial  dockets — civil  and  criminal. 

e.  Qualify  administrators  of  estates. 

f.  Qualify  guardians   for  minors. 

g.  Audit,  approve,  and  file  annual  and  final  accounts, 
h.  Docket  and  index  judgments  and  liens. 

i.    Record  mortgage  sales. 

j.    Commit  lunatics  to  asylums. 

k.  Commit  criminals  to  road  or  penitentiary. 

1.    Qualify  and  keep  record  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

m.  Keep  election  returns  and  poll  books. 

n.  Act  as  a  member  of  the  pension  board  and  deliver  pensions. 

o.  Issue  hunters'  licenses. 

p.  Take  affidavits  and  certify  all  justice  of  the  peace  papers. 

q.  Qualify  and  keep  a  record  of  notaries  public. 

r.  Keep  record  of  incorporations. 

III.  Judicial. 

a.  Sign  judgments  of  default,  final,  and  non-suit. 

b.  Hear  motions  and  make  orders  in  pleadings. 
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IV.  As  a  trust  officer  for  minors,  etc. 

a.  Receive  and  invest  funds  and  account  for  the  same. 

b.  Check  all  guardians  and  trustees. 

V.  Juvenile  court  judge. 

a.  Issue  all  processes  for  criminals  under  sixteen. 

b.  Try  said  offenders  and  pass  judgment. 

The  above  outline  indicates  the  multiplicity  of  duties  attached  to  the 
clerk's  office.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $2,500  and  an  additional  $1,100  to 
employ  an  assistant  clerk. 

Justices  of  the  Peace 

There  are  approximately  forty  justices  of  the  peace  in  Alamance 
county.  In  1925  eighteen  made  reports,  and  eight  of  these  had  transacted 
no  business  (that  is,  as  a  magistrate).  One  reported  that  he  collected 
no  "finds."  The  ten  who  reported  collections  showed  a  total  of  $4,090.32, 
but  of  this  $3,618.31  was  from  one  officer,  the  mayor  of  Burlington.  The 
justices  are  supposed  to  send  in  their  fines  to  the  treasurer  each  month, 
and  also  to  file  their  original  papers  and  dockets  with  the  clerk  of  court, 
but  many  of  them  are  negligent  in  these  respects. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 

This  office  has  been  held  by  the  same  man  in  Alamance  since  it  was 
created  about  eight  years  ago.  The  office  pays  the  niggardly  salary  of 
$100  a  month.  There  is  no  appropriation  made  for  welfare  work  except 
as  each  individual  case  is  taken  up  before  the  commissioners.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  amount  of  money  privately  donated  to  dispense  as 
the  superintendent  sees  fit.  Sometimes  it  is  sent  in  anonymously. 

The  Jailor 

The  jailor  is  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  county  manager.  He 
and  his  family  have  an  apartment  in  the  jail.  His  wife  prepares  the  food  for 
the  prisoners.  Only  two  meals  are  served.  The  jailor  and  his  wife,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  home,  receive  $40  per  month,  60  cents  per  day  for  each 
prisoner  fed,  and  30  cents  as  a  turnkey  fee  for  each  prisoner  admitted 
or  discharged. 

Public  Health 

Alamance  county  has  no  full-time  health  officer.  Sometime  ago  the  wel- 
fare officer  took  the  initiative  in  getting  a  tuberculosis  clinic  held.  Out 
of  196  examined,  53  reacted  positive,  55  probable,  14  doubtful,  and  74 
negative.  Several  have  been  put  in  sanatoriums.  The  home  demonstration 
agent  has  been  on  the  lookout  for  undernourished  children  in  the  schools. 
There  is  a  county  physician  who  visits  the  jail,  the  convict  camp,  and  the 
county  home. 
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County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools  has  direct  supervision  over  all 
the  schools  in  the  county  except  the  four  city  school  systems  in  Burling- 
ton, Mebane,  Graham,  and  Haw  River.  A  rural  supervisor  for  the  colored 
schools  assists  the  superintendent  in  directing  and  encouraging  negro 
education. 

Farm  and  Home  Demonstration  Work 

The  county  appropriates  $1,200  a  year  toward  the  support  of  home 
demonstration  work,  and  $1,500  for  farm  demonstration  work.  The  latter 
includes  the  services  of  both  a  white  and  a  colored  agent.  The  demonstra- 
tor is  trying  to  develop  an  interest  in  dairying  and  already  one  cooperative 
creamery  has  been  established.  Campaigns  to  raise  more  clover  and  to 
plant  pecan  trees  are  indicative  of  the  type  of  work  being  done. 

The  home  demonstration  agent  receives  $2,000  a  year  and  a  $400  ex- 
pense account.  She  is  furnished  a  car  and  an  office. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  commissioners  fought  the  work  but  they 
now  seem  reconciled  to  it.  The  women  of  the  county  are  interested  and 
loyal.  Husbands  who  once  chased  the  agent  from  their  homes  (or  rather 
houses)  are  now  interested  and  helpful.  She  meets  regularly  with  over 
thirty  local  clubs  she  has  organized.  Here  the  women  are  instructed  in 
cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  canning,  basketry,  and  home  improvement. 

Some  of  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  the  girls  in  school.  One  of 
the  canning  clubs  was  picked  to  go  to  Atlanta  to  give  a  demonstration  at 
an  exposition  there.  Such  experiences  are  inspiring  and  help  these  girls 
to  appreciate  the  true  importance  of  homemaking. 

One  of  the  finest  things  this  department  has  yet  done  was  to  plan  and 
execute  a  trip  to  Washington  for  Alamance  farm  boys  and  girls.  County 
school  trucks  were  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  and  so  carefully  was 
the  trip  supervised  that  not  a  child  was  injured  or  sick,  and  the  ten- 
day  excursion  was  completed  for  less  than  $12  a  person.  They  visited  all 
the  important  buildings  and  monuments  at  the  nation's  capital  and  were 
thrilled  and  inspired  by  their  beauty  and  grandeur.  All  of  tjhese  experi- 
ences must  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  these  farm  boys 
and  girls  many  of  whom  had  never  been  outside  of  the  county  before. 

Indebtedness  and  Expenditures 

The  building  program,  combined  with  the  rapid  school  expansion  and 
the  construction  of  many  miles  of  improved  highway  in  the  county,  has 
necessarily  carried  the  county  heavily  into  debt.  The  bonded  indebtedness 
has  grown  from  $527,000  in  1920  to  $1,578,000  in  1926.  While  this  liooks 
staggering,  it  is  not  different  from  what  other  counties,  and  the  state  it- 
self, are  doing.  It  is  the  price  that  North  Carolina  is  paying  for  her  pro- 
gram of  progress.  Most  of  the  expenditure  is  in  the  nature  of  a  perma- 
nent investment  and  it  is  proper  that  it  be  bonded  and  distributed  over 
a  period  of  years. 
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Deciding  that  a  budget  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  county  govern- 
ment could  properly  control  its  expenditures,  keeping  them  within  the 
year's  income  and  at  the  same  time  equitably  distributed,  the  county  has 
adopted  the  budget  system  of  finance.  The  following  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  as  the  budget  for  1927-1928: 

Estimated  expenditures  for  Alamance  county  for  the  fiscal  year  1927- 
1928: 

General    County $  87,249.17 

Less: 
Reveune  other  than  taxation $  20,182.54—$  67,066.63 


County    Roads $137,443.31 

Less: 
Revenue   other   than    taxation _  $     1,500.00 — $135,943.31 


County   Debt   Service $121,647.50 

Less: 
Revenue  other  than  taxation $121,647.50 


County    Schools $376,087.36 

Less: 
Revenue   other   than   taxation $131,403.85 —  244,683.51 


Total  budget  requirements  for  year  $569,340.95 

Amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  $722,427.34 

This  is  the  budget  requirement  as  prepared  by  the  county  accountant 
and  approved  by  the  board  of  commissioners. 

The  County  Court 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the  county  government  of  Alamance 
is  the  county  court  that  was  established  in  June,  1926.  The  purpose  of  this 
court  is  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  criminal  and  civil  dockets  of  the 
superior  court.  It  has  final  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  below  the  grade 
of  felonies.  In  civil  matters  the  jurisdiction  is  unlimited  except  as  to  reme- 
dies extraordinary — when  it  has  no  jurisdicton. 

The  officers  of  ths  court  are  a  judge  and  a  solicitor.  The  judge  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $2,750  and  the  solicitor  $1,000. 

In  all  trials,  either  civil  or  criminal,  a  jury  trial  is  deemed  to  have  been 
waived  unless  asked  for  at  the  proper  time  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
action.  In  actual  practice  as  to  the  criminal  docket  very  few  jury  trials 
are  ever  asked  for.  During  the  first  year  of  the  court's  existence  (ending 
June  30,  1927)  318  cases  had  been  disposed  of;  from  this  number  7  ap- 
peals were  taken  to  the  superior  court — 2  of  these  were  confirmed,  in  21 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  1  was  modified,  and  2  are 
pending.  Of  all  criminal  matters  arising  in  the  county  during  the  first 
year,  approximately  87  per  cent  were  disposed  of  in  the  county  court. 
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During  this  same  period  216  civil  cases  were  brought  into  the  general 
county  court,  whereas  110  were  brought  into  the  superior  court.  As  a 
matter  of  general  practice  all  cases  on  the  civil  docket  of  the  county 
court  are  tried  before  a  jury.  When  both  courts  have  a  jury,  civil  action 
may  be  brought  into  whichever  court  the  plaintiff  elects. 

As  to  the  criminal  docket,  a  criminal  can  always  appeal.  When  an 
appeal  is  made  from  the  county  court  to  the  superior  court  the  case 
is  tried  de  novo — that  is,  just  as  if  it  had  never  been  heard  before.  All  the 
evidence  is  brought  in  anew  and  nothing  of  the  result  of  the  first  trial 
is  allowed  to  creep  into  the  second. 

In  this  regard  the  civil  docket  is  different.  All  appeals  from  county 
court  to  superior  court  on  civil  cases  go  up  "on  record".  That  is,  the 
appeal  is  taken  from  the  county  court  up  to  the  superior  court  just  as 
one  goes  from  the  superior  court  to  the  supreme  court.  The  case  is  heard 
by  the  judge  "on  record"  as  to  errors  committed  in  trial.  In  case  of 
error  the  case  is  sent  back  for  a  new  trial;  if  no  error  is  found  the  judg- 
ment is  confirmed. 

This  organization  of  a  county  court  has  not  only  relieved  the  hereto- 
fore congested  superior  court  calendar,  but  has  also  saved  the  county  a| 
considerable  sum  of  money.  This  financial  consideration  was  the  basis  on 
which  the  idea  was  first  suggested  for  the  county,  and  the  real  reason 
for  the  court's  establishment. 

The  saving  to  the  county  comes  in  the  form  of  reduced  jail  fees,  fewer 
prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  a  saving  in  jury  fees  in  both  the  grand  and 
petit  juries. 

Now  the  grand  jury  meets  for  no  more  than  two  days  whereas 
it  was  formerly  in  session  for  five  days  at  every  court.  At  the  end  of  the 
county  court's  first  year  it  was  found  that  Alamance's  court  costs  had 
been  lowered  by  about  $3,000. 

This  county  court  system,  as  it  is  conducted  in  Alamance,  was  first) 
introduced  in  Forsyth  county  in  1915.  The  other  counties  have  been  slow 
to  adopt  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  always  demonstrated  a  saving 
and  a  convenience  to  those  using  it.  At  the  present  time  Alamance  is  one 
of  the  few  counties  of  the  state  that  handles  its  civil  and  criminal  dockets 
in  this  way. 

Taxation 

Whether  Alamance  county  is  or  is  not  justified  in  accumulating  a  big 
indebtedness,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tax  rate  is  as  high  as  the 
people  ought  to  be  asked  to  bear.  County  expenditures  have  mounted 
faster  than  taxable  wealth  and  a  rising  tax  rate  has  been  necessary.  This 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart. 


Year 

Taxables 

Co.  Levy 

Co.  Purposes 

Sch.  Levy 

Schools 

1920 

$38,946,812 

$.21 

$  84,141.94 

$.16 

$  88,993.33 

1921 

33,076,623 

.56 

188,140.52 

.44 

182,911.37 

1922 

34,203,665 

.76 

261,034.28 

.44 

200,606.18 
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Tear 

Taxables 

Co. 

Levy 

Co.  Purposes 

Sch 

.  Levy 

Schools 

1923 

35,111,471 

.85 

302,300.02 

.52 

260,229.82 

1924 

34,806,375 

.80 

281,147.00 

.57 

279,610.28 

1925 

34,695,650 

.70 

262,935.36 

.74 

291,320.01 

1926 

32,500,000 

.70 

231,398.21 

.74 

222,673.70 

No  one  claims  that  all  the  wealth  in  the  county  is  listed  for  taxes,  or 
that  there  is  a  uniform  standard  of  valuation.  The  opinion  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  farm  property  is  listed  more  nearly  at  its  market  value  than  city 
property.  Farm  land  is  dull  in  Alamance  county  and  is  perhaps  listed 
on  the  average  at  about  its  full  present  market  value. 

It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  the  bulk  of  the  wealth  represented 
by  notes,  mortgages,  stocks,  bonds,  bank  deposits,  and  other  solvent  credits 
is  escaping  taxation.  The  people  who  list  such  intangible  property  are  in 
most  cases  those  who  have  only  a  little.  The  larger  the  amount  the  less  likely 
is  it  to  be  listed  or  to  be  fully  listed.  Out  of  13  names  chosen  at  random 
in  a  rural  township,  9  listed  solvent  credits  aggregating  $5,690.  From  9 
names  chosen  at  random  in  an  urban  township,  4  listed  solvent  credits 
agregating  $2,880.  The  conscientious  list  all  their  property  and  are  penal- 
ized for  their  honesty,  while  the  unscrupulous  escape. 

Tax-listing  is  a  farce  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  in  Alamance  county. 
Notice  the  fluctuations  in  the  acres  of  land  listed: 


1920.. 

1921.. 

1922. 

1923.. 

1924 

1925 

1926. 

1927- 


354,292 

249,244 

254,573 

263,183 

246,074 

281,934 

255,399 

262,188 


Conceding  that  the  figure  in  1920  is  padded  with'  duplicates  and  errors, 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  105,000  could  be  listed  and  taxed  even  for 
one  year  if  entirely  non-existent.  Or  granting  that  the  1925  figure  is  cor- 
rect, how  could  26,000  acres  get  away  in  one  year? 

It  is  true  that  if  all  the  taxable  wealth  were  listed,  and  at  its  full 
market  value,  the  rate  could  be  materially  reduced  without  curtailing  in- 
come. And  until  new  tax  systems  are  devised,  that  must  be  the  goal  of 
the  tax  lister.  Like  so  many  other  phases  of  county  government,  the 
methods  of  assessing  and  listing  are  primitive  and  archaic.  Tax  assessing 
has  become  a  job  for  the  expert.  Perhaps  every  fourth  year  is  often 
enough  to  revalue  real  estate  in  any  wholesale  way,  but  there  are  many 
adjustments  that  ought  to  be  made  each'  year. 

The  county  books  show  that  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  taxes 
are  never  collected.  Most  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  bankrupts  and  people 
who  have  left  the  county  and  whose  address  is  unknown.  While  this  per 
cent   is   not   excessive,   it  is   still   too   much   for   a   well   organized   county. 
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Tax-collecting  is  one  of  the  weakest  spots  in  county  government  generally 
and  Alamance  is  no  exception.  The  blame  rests  partly  with  tlhe  law, 
partly  with  the  sheriff,  and  partly  with  the  commissioners. 

The  law  provides  that  real  estate  on  which  the  tax  has  not  been  paid 
shall  be  advertised  and  sold  for  taxes.  If  a  man's  property  is  sold  at 
sheriff's  sale,  he  can  redeem  it  any  time  within  a  year  by  paying  costs  and 
20  per  cent  interest  to  the  purchaser.  Usually  it  is  struck  off  at  the  amount 
of  the  tax.  In  case  no  one  bids  on  the  property,  it  is  struck  off  to  the 
county.  In  July,  1924,  the  real  estate  on  which  1922  taxes  had  not  been 
paid  was  sold.  There  were  74  parcels  sold,  37  of  which  were  struck  off  to 
the  county.  Six  months  after  the  sale  20  of  the  37  had  already  been  re- 
deemed, and  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  others  had  been  sold  by 
mistake  (duplicate  listings).  Sometimes  a  piece  of  property  is  voluntarily 
allowed  to  be  sold  for  taxes  to  clear  a  title.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  other  37  tracts  were  purchased  by  two  or  three  parties.  The  taxes 
on  the  74  parcels  amounted  to  about  $2,000.  Land  that  is  sold  for  taxes 
is  usually  mortgaged,  and  the  mortgagee  redeems  it  to  protect  himself. 
One  deputy-sheriff  said  that  he  could  recall  only  two  or  three  sales  in  a 
period  of  ten  years,  where  there  was  finally  a  transfer  of  deeds. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

Alamance  county  deserves  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  North  Caro- 
lina counties.  It  is  spending  money  almost  lavishly,  but  it  is  liberating 
itself  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  provincialism.  It  has  accumulated 
a  debt  whch'  amounts  to  4.6  per  cent  of  its  taxable  wealth,  but  the  bulk 
of  it  represents  highways  and  educational  facilities.  The  rest  was  spent 
to  provide  a  whole  new  set  of  modern  county  buildings.  We  couJd  nfot 
characterize  this  as  extravagance  but  rather  a  commendable  sense  of  pride. 
Alamance  county  has  gone  in  debt  by  keeping  step  with  the  state  in  its 
march  of  progress.  Now  it  can  well  follow  the  example  which  the  state 
has  set  by  measuring  its  pace  to  the  steady  advance  that  only  a  sound 
credit  and  a  balanced  budget  can  insure. 
************ 

I  would  make  the  following  suggestions,  or  recommendations,  in  regard 
to  affairs  that  have  to  do  with  the  county  government: 

(1)  Adhere  strictly  to  a  budgetary  plan.  If  the  people  demand  roads 
faster  than  a  normal  tax  rate  can  provide,  let  them  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  bonds  for  the  purpose.  But  at  that  it  is  hardly  wise  to  swell  the  bond- 
ed indebtedness  much  more.  (2)  See  that  all  property  is  listed.  (3)  List 
property  at  its  full  market  value  and  then  cut  the  tax  rate.  (4)  Employ 
a  tax  collector  and  relieve  the  sheriff  for  his  other  duties.  Then  reduce 
the  number  of  deputies.  (5)  Check  up  on  the  justices  of  the  peace.  (6)  Feed 
convicts  when  working  on  the  roads  a  better  balanced  diet.  (7)  Give  the 
welfare  department  a  working  appropriation.  (8)  Make  the  county 
manager  an  appointive  office  and  stop  courting  changes  at  every  session 
of  the  legislature. 
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Chapter  XI 
COUNTY  PROBLEMS 

Every  citizen  should  be   willing   to  do  his   full   part   in   the 
services  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. — E.  C.  Mann. 

We  may  gather  from  the  preceding  chapters  that  Alamance  has  many 
things  of  which  she  may  be  justly  proud.  In  a  more  or  less  specific  way 
these  things  have  been  pointed  out  and  discussed. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  present  and  interpret  the  county's 
defects  and  needs,  and  to  point  out  their  solution  as  best  we  can.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  survey.  It  is  easy  to  display  the  things  we 
are  proud  of,  and  it  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  tell  of  them,  but 
our  defects  and  weaknesses  are  just  as  outstanding  and  must  be  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

So,  forgetting  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  lead  in  many  things,  we  turn 
our  thoughts  and  attention  to  those  things  wherein  we  fall  behind.  For 
after  all  the  chief  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  acquaint  people  of  the 
county  with  the  existing  conditions  in  Alamance,  and  until  we  have  pre- 
sented our  imperfections  we  have  failed  in  that  purpose. 

The  problems  of  Almance  can  be  solved,  not  by  one  class  of  people 
only  but  by  the  close  cooperation  of  our  farmers,  business  men,  teachers, 
and  religious  leaders.  The  concentrated  effort  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  the  good  of  Alamance  at  heart  is  needed. 

The  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  has  been  worked  out  so  that  the 
readers  may  be  able  to  see  just  where  we  stand  in  comparison  with  other 
counties.  This  table  should  be  carefully  studied  with  the  view  of  helping 
to  blot  out  our  defects. 

To  have  a  well-proportioned  county  we  must  have  a  system  of  farming 
that  will  unquestionably  rank  with  the  best,  not  only  in  this  state  but  in 
the  states  of  the  Union.  Our  livestock  must  be  up  to  standard.  Last, 
and  most  important  of  all,  we  must  have  an  educational  system  second  to 
none.  People  must  be  educated.  They  must  be  educated  in  order  that  their 
eyes  may  be  opened  to  the  evils  that  beset  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  No  community  can  ever  hope  to  reach  the  very  highest  plane  of 
development  and  civilization  unless  its  people  rise  with  it.  A  community 
of  good  citizens  with  the  interests  of  the  county  at  heart  is  our  first  goal, 
and  with  that  attained  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  things  unheard  of  in 
the  development  of  our  county. 

Farm  Conditions 

The  total  production  of  agricultural  wealth  for  Alamance  county  in 
1924  was  $2,163,016.  In  Johnston  county  the  total  production  of  agricul- 
tural wealth  for  the  same  year  was  $8,658,340,  and  the  value  for  the  entire 
state  was  $236,571,047.  We  stand  69th  in  crop  production  per  worker,  the 
average  being  $676;  the  average  for  the  state  is  $1,054,  and  for  the 
United  States  $1,347. 
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Of  the  farmers  in  Alamance  68.4  per  cent  own  their  own  farms,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  31.6  per  cent  tenant  farmers.  This  is  something  to  be 
proud  of,  but  we  can  do  better.  We  should  not  cease  our  demand  for  the 
destruction  of  tenancy  and  absentee  landlordism  until  instead  of  68.4  per 
cent  we  shall  have  100  per  cent  of  our  farmers  owning  their  lands. 

Tenants  do  not  own  the  homes  in  which  they  live  nor  the  fields  they 
cultivate,  consequently  they  do  not  develop  into  the  highest  type  of  citi- 
zens. The  interest  that  they  have  in  the  community  in  which  they  live 
extends  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  a  year,  for  it  is  estimated  that 
one-half  of  the  tenants  move  every  year. 

The  prosperity  of  a  community  rests  upon  home  and  farm  ownership. 
It  is  home-loving,  self-sustaining  people  who  build  up  a  community  of 
highly  developed  citizens  and  are  interested  in  educating  their  children. 
Such  people  require  better  churches,  better  institutions  of  learning,  and 
leave   nothing  undone   for   the   advancement  of   their   community. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens — business  men,  bankers,  day  laborers, 
and  all — to  do  their  utmost  to  increase  home  ownership  among  the  farmers 
and  mill  employees.  Home  ownership  for  the  thousands  of  mill  workers 
of  the  county  is  a  policy  that  would  certainly  aid  both  the  employees  and 
the  employers.  A  man  who  owns  his  own  home  takes  a  greater  interest 
in  his  work  and  in  the  community  because  nine  times  out  of  ten  his  location 
will  be  permanent,  thus  assuring  a  satisfied,  stable  laboring  class — which, 
after  all,  is  one  of  the  best  foundations  for  a  prosperous  and  thrifty 
community. 

In  crop  production  capacity  per  farm  worker  Alamance  is  far  behind, 
standing  69th  among  the  counties  of  the  state.  This  situation  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue,  for  better  cultivation  of  the  acres  planted  is  just 
as  much  needed  as  more  acres  under  cultivation.  We  pay  out  $3,374,000 
annually  for  food  and  feed  supplies  which  could  be  produced  right  here 
at  home.  This  drain  of  money  affects  us  all.  For  years  we  have  been 
growing  cotton  and  tobacco  instead  of  food  crops  and  livestock;  and  the 
wealth  that  is  obtained  from  these  crops  is  at  once  sent  away  from  the 
county  to  pay  for  the  necessities  of  life  that  we  could  have  raised  much 
more  cheaply  here  at  home.  The  soil  of  Alamance  is  well  adaptejd  to 
food,  feed,  and  livestock  farming.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  better  land 
for  the  cultivation  of  food  producing  crops,  yet  we  are  willing  to  pay 
three  or  four  prices  for  food  products  in  order  that  we  may  raise  cotton 
and  tobacco. 

We  should  not  stop  raising  these  money  crops  but  we  should  produce 
more  food  and  feed  for  the  county.  This  should  be  done  first,  then  pro- 
duce all  the  non-food  crops  possible.  Cut  the  acreage  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  other  non-food  crops  if  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  have 
enough  of  the  food  crops  like  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  others;  and 
produce  enough  livestock  and  livestock  products  to  make  our  county  self 
sustaining. 
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The   Livestock  Problem 

The  soils  of  Alamance  are  well  adapted  to  grains  and  grasses — then 
why  not  develop  livestock  farming?  The  raising  of  poultry  is  especially 
profitable  and  we  have  made  a  comparatively  good  showing  along  that 
line.  Yet  this  is  not  enough;  our  people  should  raise  more  fowls.  Again 
in  the  raising  of  cattle  we  are  above  the  state  average.  In  stock  per 
100  acres  the  state  has  6.1  head,  we  have  6.4  head.  Yet  this  is  alto- 
gether too  small  for  a  county  whose  soil  is  as  well  adapted  to  stock 
raising  as  ours.  Every  hillside  and  every  piece  of  land  that  is  hard  to 
cultivate  should  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  We  should  not  per- 
mit a  decrease  in  swine  either.  This  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of 
farmers,  for  pork  can  be  produced  at  home  for  about  one-fourth  the 
retail  price.  Scrub  stock  should  give  place  to  the  best  breeds. 

In  sheep  raising  we  again  fall  below  the  average  of  the  state.  We  lost 
5,139  head  of  sheep   from  1860  to  1910. 

Self-Supporting  Farms 

Every  farm  in  Alamance  should  be  self-supporting  in  so  far  as  the 
standard  staple  food  crops  are  concerned.  Henry  W.  Grady  uttered  a 
bit  of  philosophy  that  might  well  be  remembered  in  Alamance.  He  said: 

"When  every  farmer  in  the  South  shall  eat  bread  from  his  own  fields 
and  meat  from  his  own  pantries,  and  disturbed  by  no  condition  and  en- 
slaved by  no  debt;  shall,  amid  his  teeming  orchards  and  vineyards,  dairies, 
and  barns;  pitch  his  own  crops  in  his  own  window,  and  grow  them  in 
independence,  making  cotton  and  tobacco  a  surplus;  and  selling  these 
in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  chosen  market,  and  not  at  a  master's* 
bidding;  getting  pay  in  cash,  and  not  in  a  receipted  mortgage,  that  dis- 
charges his  debt  but  does  not  restore  his  freedom,  then  and  not  until  then, 
shall  be  the  breaking  of  a  new  day." 

Safe  Balance  Between  Agriculture  and  Manufacture 

Alamance  is  jubilant  over  the  expansion  of  her  industries,  and  truly 
she  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  The  county's  small  cities  are  becoming  im- 
portant textile  centers.  With  our  natural  advantages  we  should  lead  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  state.  We  have  ample  hydro-electric  possibilities. 
We  are  in  the  center  of  a  rich  region  of  raw  materials,  in  the  heart  of 
the  tobacco  belt,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  and 
close  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  hardwoods,  in  a  region  admirably  suited  to 
grain,  hay,  and  livestock  production.  We  are  a  thickly  settled  farm  area. 
Labor  is  abundant.  The  labor  cost  of  production  can  be  low,  if  only  we 
can  develop  our  food  producing  possibilities  and  thus  keep  the  cost  of 
living  on  a  reasonable  level. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fundamental  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  small  plants  is  better  than  a  small  number  of  large  plants 
concentrated  in  a  single  center  or  two.  We  have  lately  added  to  the 
county's    industries    a    large    number   of    knitting    and    hosiery    mills;    we 
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still  need  flour  mills,  and  woodworking  plants.  These  could  be  scattered 
over  the  county  wherever  railway  or  improved  highway  facilities  make 
such  enterprises  possible. 

We  are  rapidly  developing  the  populous  market  centers  that  the  county 
needs.  The  inhabitants  of  our  mill  centers  have  trebled  in  number  since 
1910.  Our  towns  and  villages  now  contain  one-third  of  the  people  of  the 
county.  As  manufacturing  waxes  great  in  our  county,  it  will  be  wise  to 
see  to  it  that  agriculture  does  not  dwindle  and  almost  disappear  as  in 
Durham  and  many  other  counties  in  the  industrial  area  of  this  state  and 
the  United  States.  A  sane,  safe  balance  must  be  maintained  between  the 
town  and  country  civilizations  of  our  county,  or  both  manufacture  and 
agriculture  will  pay  heavy  penalties  in  the  long  run. 

The  dangers  that  confront  manufacturing  in  an  area  of  dwindling 
agriculture  lie  in  the  increased  cost  of  living  which  forces  wages  up  and 
profits  down.  If  over  three  million  dollars  worth  of  bread  and  meat  must 
be  imported  into  Alamance  each  year,  a  swarming  multitude  of  middle- 
men must  be  rewarded.  Imported  foods  mean  inflated  bills  for  pantry  sup- 
plies. When  the  cost  of  living  rises  wages  must  rise.  If  not,  then  capital 
tends  to  destroy  the  labor  that  helps  to  produce  its  dividends;  and  when- 
ever this  is  the  case  discontent  and  wage-and-labor  troubles  arise.  It  is 
easy  to  raise  wages,  it  is  hard  to  lower  them.  It  is  far  wiser  to  keep  wages 
on  a  reasonable  level  by  keeping  the  cost  of  living  on  a  fair  level.  And 
this  can  be  done  by  a  factory  center  only  in  a  well  developed  food-pro- 
ducing area  and  by  solving  the  problem  of  markets  for  home-raised  food 
supplies. 

The   Elimination  of  Adult   Illiteracy 

The  greatest  problems  of  our  mill  centers  arise  from  illiteracy.  Children 
of  high  school  age  are  held  out  of  school  to  work  in  factories.  It  explains 
the  careless  waste  of  wages,  however  large,  the  small  bank  account  sav- 
ings of  mill  hands,  their  restless  discontent,  the  incessant  moving  from 
mill  to  mill,  the  lack  of  interest  in  churches,  day  schools,  and  Sunday 
schools,  law  and  order,  and  the  feeble  sense  of  citizenship  and  responsi- 
bility for  community  morals.  An  intelligent  factory  population,  fairly 
treated,  is  thrifty  in  times  of  prosperity  and  steady  in  times  of  depression. 
An  illiterate,  ignorant  mass  of  wage-earners  can  be  stirred  into  any  kind 
of  foolish  frenzy  at  any  time  by  any  mischief-maker.  If  the  citizenry  of 
a  factory  center  is  woefully  illiterate,  nothing  but  bitter  results  can  be 
expected  in  the  long  run.  If  our  mill  centers  are  to  become  cities  beautiful, 
the  larger  spirit  of  intelligence  must  be  appealed  to.  One  method  of  approach 
might  be  in  the  establishment  of  good  trade  schools.  Great  strides  are  al- 
ready being  taken  in  our  city  schools.  Every  child  between  six  and  sixteen 
ought  to  be  in  school.  Vocational  schools  should  be  provided,  offering 
well-planned  courses  in  night  sessions  for  aspiring  mill  workers. 
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Poor  day-school  attendance  is  the  cause  of  much  of  our  illiteracy.  The 
man  who  does  not  give  the  school  his  whole  support,  who  begrudges  the 
attendance  of  his  child,  is  unworthy  of  citizenship  or  fatherhood. 

Illiteracy  lies  at  the  root  of  every  economic  and  social  ill  in  Alamance 
county.  It  explains  our  excessive  money  crop  culture  under  a  farm-tenancy, 
supply  merchant,  crop-lien  system;  our  neglect  of  livestock  and  food  crops; 
our  large  number  of  wornout  acres;  our  enormous  bills  for  imported  bread- 
stuffs,  and  our  poverty.  Only  dense  ignorance  will  explain  why  a  man 
struggles  on  as  a  tenant  or  as  a  small  farm  owner  letting  his  land  wash 
away  under  such  a  system,  and  wasting  the  precious  resources  of  his  soil 
and  his  soul,  when  rich  country  waits  to  be  developed  by  his  brain  and  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  Ignorance  is  back  of  the  apathy,  the  indifference  to  the 
ills  of  our  country  civilization,  and  the  unconcern  that  cripples  and  retards 
education  and  religion  in  our  countryside. 

And  so  in  every  forward  move  we  make  in  Alamance  we  run  against  a 
certain  intangible  resistance  which  makes  heartening  success  in  any  kind 
of  social  betterment  rare.  It  is  the  dull,  blank  wall  of  adult  illiteracy 
and  ignorance  which  everywhere  balks  us  as  an  upward  struggling  people. 
The  University  News  Letter  says: 

"Perhaps  the  most  menacing  of  all  social  ills  and  the  most  difficult  to 
cure  is  illiteracy.  The  most  menacing  because  illiteracy  and  poverty  go 
hand  in  hand.  They  are  born  twins  and  are  boon  companions  throughout 
life.  Few  of  the  perils  of  democracy  can  be  abolished  or  even  held  in  check 
in  the  presence  of  sheer  illiteracy  in  overwhelming  mass.  Together  they 
threaten  both  the  church  and  the  state;  and  both  in  self-defense  are  called 
on  to  sponge  illiteracy  off  the  map." 

Cooperative  Solution  of  County  Problems 

All  the  problems  of  Alamance  must  be  solved  by  all  the  people.  The 
farmers  alone  cannot  remedy  the  difficulties  presented  in  this  bulletin,  nor 
can  the  textile  workers.  If  the  farmers,  merchants,  bankers,  teachers,  and 
all  the  rest  worked  for  themselves  and  not  for  the  common  good  then  they 
would  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  community  than  a 
blessing.  The  whole  fabric  of  business  is  so  interwoven  with  farmers, 
bankers,  merchants,  transporters,  and  manufacturers — all  comprising  the 
intricate  business  whole — that  if  one  member  of  the  body  suffers  then 
they  all  suffer.  When  community  welfare  looms  larger  than  private  greed, 
then  each  class  will  put  a  hand  to  the  task.  We  must  not  for  one  moment 
think  that  the  problem  of  rural  credit  or  rural  markets  can  be  solved  by 
the  farmer  alone,  but  he  in  cooperation  with  the  other  forces  of  industry 
can  do  much  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between  county  and  city 
interests.  In  Alamance  county  this  is  a  field  that  has  scarcely  been  touched. 

The  condition  of  a  city  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  city's  back- 
ground— the  surrounding  farm  country.  A  prosperous  city  always  presents 
a  splendid  back  country,  or  its  prosperity  only  lasts  overnight.  Wall  Street 
changes  market  prices  as  news  reaches  there  of  good  or  bad  conditions  in 
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different  farm  regions.  In  1919  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  contributed 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world  something  over  25  billions  of  dollars,  which 
was  newly  made  farm  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  poor  crops  and  poor 
farm  conditions  may  mean  at  any  time  that  there  will  be  a  bad  winter  for 
everybody  because  the  farmer's  fields  and  forests  are  depended  on  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  From  them  we  secure  the  raw  material  that  is 
handled  by  transporters  to  furnish  manufacturers  and  merchants;  in  fact 
all  industries  and  business  opportunities  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  farmer.  This  tiller  of  the  soil  is  the  bed  rock  of  any  nation.  Something 
like  half  of  the  railroad  business  of  the  country  consists  of  transporting 
supplies  to  farmers,  and  in  turn  their  products  to  the  markets. 

A  look  is  sufficient  to  see  how  many  characters  of  worth  have  been 
farmers.  The  biggest  men  of  our  cities  were  raised  on  the  farms.  Our 
preachers,  six-sevenths  of  them,  were  born  on  farms.  Five-sixths  of  our 
college  professors  learned  the  art  of  plowing  before  they  became  teachers. 
These  things  in  themselves  indicate  the  real  value  of  the  rural  districts. 

Cities  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  the  midst  of  barren  country.  When 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  built  St.  Petersburg  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh, 
he  also  began  the  building  of  a  tremendous  back  country,  and  saw  to  it 
that  it  was  inhabited  with  the  thriftiest  farmers  of  his  realm.  A  splendid 
structure  cannot  stand  unless  it  rests  upon  a  firm  foundation;  therefore 
a  city  without  a  rich  hinterland  surrounding  it  is  built  upon  sands  that 
wash  away  as  soon  as  the  rains  come. 

The  centers  of  population  in  Alamance,  then,  should  have  the  interests 
of  the  countryside  round  about  it  at  heart,  and  should  cooperate  with  the 
farmers  in  every  way  possible.  The  country  depends  upon  the  city  for 
market  advantages  and  credit  facilities,  and  it  must  help  the  farmers  solve 
the  problem  of  local  markets  for  home  raised  food  and  feedstuffs.  They 
must  cooperate  in  order  that  the  farmers  may  convert  their  supplies  into 
ready  cash  at  a  reasonably  fair  price  and  profit. 

As  was  pointed  out  before,  the  North  Carolina  census  reports  show 
that  over  three  million  dollars  left  Alamance  in  a  single  year  for  food  and 
feed.  The  crops  necessary  to  produce  this  enormous  amount  of  imports 
should  have  been  raised  right  here  at  home.  A  drain  like  that  leaves  our 
business  enterprises  poorer.  If  we  could  keep  this  large  yearly  sum  at  home 
by  a  self-sufficient  system  of  farming,  our  county  wealth  would  increase 
and  we  could  soon  take  first  rank  among  the  counties. 

Future  Cities 

Burlington  is  perhaps  the  most  active  of  the  towns  in  the  county  in 
attracting  new  industries.  Along  with  this  effort,  those  guiding  the  destinies 
of  the  city  must  not  forget  that  new  industries  and  the  additional  labor 
they  call  for  in  turn  demand  more  homes,  more  water,  et  cetera.  This  con- 
tinued effort  to  get  new  industry  must  be  inclusive  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quate municipal  improvements. 
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Too,  these  industries  should  be  carefully  chosen.  It  is  not  to  a  city's 
advantage  merely  to  bring  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  additional  laborers 
into  the  corporate  limits.  If  a  particular  business  is  going  to  attract  a  low 
type  of  worker,  how  much  does  a  city  gain  when  it  thus  lowers  the  general 
average  of  intelligence  and  living?  The  economic  gain  may  not  justify  the 
social  loss — such  things  must  be  watched  with  a  careful  eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  to  a  city's  credit  if  it  can  bring  into  its 
midst  such  things  as  insurance  companies,  new  banks,  colleges,  and  indus- 
tries requiring  skilled  workmen.  These  are  all  economic  assets;  they  improve 
the  type  of  citizenship,  indicate  steady  and  substantial  growth,  and  are 
true  barometers  of  a  municipality's  progress. 

While  Burlington  is  thus  making  every  effort  toward  industrial  great- 
ness Graham  should  strive  for  supremacy  in  a  different  line.  The  two  have 
come  to  be  so  close  together  that  different  lines  of  endeavor  should  replace 
competition  . 

Graham  could,  for  instance,  become  the  best  residential  city  in  North 
Carolina.  Its  central  location  in  the  county,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  county 
seat,  its  equal  convenience  to  all  parts  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  county, 
low  living  costs,  garden  space  and  convenience  to  country  produce,  ample 
school  system,  plenty  of  room  everywhere  for  children  to  play  and  grow 
without  feeling  the  cramped  boundaries  of  industry,  shade  and  comfort 
for  grown-ups  as  well,  the  atmosphere  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  town 
itself — are  all  factors  that  already  tend  to  make  Graham  a  community  of 
homes.  And  the  town  could  have  no  more  worthy  ambition  than  to  become 
the  best  residential  center  in  the  state. 

And  while  Burlington  is  rapidly  establishing  its  place  among  the  centers 
of  industry,  and  Graham  is  gaining  popularity  as  a  place  to  live,  Mebane 
is  destined  to  become  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Its  location  in  the  county,  the 
type  of  industry  it  has,  the  nature  of  farm  and  farmer  typical  of  that 
section  of  the  county,  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  town,  will  cause  it 
to  have  an  equally  healthy  growth  along  all  lines  rather  than  to  surpass 
in  one. 

The  Future  of  Alamance 

In  this  chapter  we  have  attempted  in  a  small  way  to  seek  out  a  few 
weak  spots  in  our  life  and  business,  and  to  show  how  they  can  best  be 
remedied.  With  our  backs  turned  upon  these  difficulties  we  face  the 
future,  which  is  bound  to  hold  great  things  in  store  for  Alamance.  For 
the  hand  of  improvement  is  as  visible  in  Alamance  as  in  any  section  of  the 
state.  Almost  the  entire  region  is  dotted  over  with  thriving  farms  and  vil- 
lages. The  homes  everywhere  indicate  a  high  degree  of  thrift  and  comfort. 
An  unusual  proportion  are  built  in  modern  style  and  tastefully  painted. 
Nestled  amidst  yards  and  gardens,  enclosed  with  neat  painted  palings, 
flanked  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees,  in  which  a  space  is  generally  allotted 
to  choice  grape  vines,  they  give  abundant  proof  of  ease,  plenty,  and,  in 
many  instances,  of  no  small  degree  of  luxury. 
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It  is  in  this  section  that  the  great  water  power  of  the  state  finds 
its  origin  and  much  of  its  development  and  employment.  It  is  through 
this  section  that  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cape  Fear  flow,  and  it  has  been 
partially  utilized  by  the  erection  of  mills  on  its  banks.  Wages  are  as  good 
here  as  in  northern  states,  and  a  more  comfortable  living  is  always  afforded, 
for  the  necessities  of  life  are  cheaper,  and  less  of  food,  clothing,  and  fuel 
is  required.  Less  fuel,  too,  is  required  for  heating  the  mill  in  winter. 
The  laborer  can  make  substantial  additions  to  his  means  of  subsistence 
from  the  garden,  which  is  always  allotted  here  to  each  family. 

Manufacturers  find  that  the  original  cost  of  the  site  and  of  the  building 
here  is  very  much  less  than  the  same  cost  in  the  north.  The  force  of  this 
and  many  other  reasons  cannot  be  long  resisted,  and,  indeed,  the  phenome- 
nal growth  of  cotton  milling  now  observed  in  the  state  fully  bears  out  the 
truth  of  the  claims  set  forth. 

The  Utopia  we  picture  for  Alamance  is  a  community  of  farms  and 
homes  inhabited  by  farmers  and  townspeople — citizens  who  are  home- 
owning  and  home-loving.  There  must  be  even  better  roads,  better  schools, 
more  loyally  supported  churches;  better  comforts  and  conveniences  for 
the  homes;  more  influences  for  good  at  work  in  the  community,  lifting  it 
to  a  higher  plane  of  community  life. 

Education  is  one  of  the  blocks  in  the  firm  foundation  upon  which 
Alamance  must  build.  In  the  school  room,  young  Alamance  must  learn 
the  fundamental  principles  of  citizenship.  Hence  if  we  are  to  have  good 
citizens,  we  must  provide  the  means  whereby  they  may  be  made;  we  should 
focus  much  of  our  attention  upon  the  rural  schools,  continuing  our  program 
of  consolidation  and  thus  reducing  the  number  of  small,  single-teacher 
school  houses,  and  increasing  the  number  of  large  consolidated  school 
buildings  wherein  our  youth  can  have  equal  advantages  with  those  in  the 
cities.  May  we  hasten  the  day  when  every  country  child  can  ride  to  school 
each  morning  in  comfort.  The  transporting  of  rural  children  to  and 
from  school  adds  to  the  attendance  and  cuts  to  a  minimum  the  cases  of 
sickness  caused  by  tramping  for  miles  in  bad  weather. 

This  bulletin  speaks  with  the  citizens  of  Alamance  for  a  continued 
march  forward.  Let  us  press  on  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  counties 
of  the  state.  We  have  set  our  hands  to  the  plow  in  order  that  those  ruts 
we  lag  in  may  become  fruitful  furrows. 

Surely  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  had  in  mind  just  such  a  county  when  he 
penned  his  beautiful  dream: 

"Let  me  live  the  years  of  my  stay  upon  the  earth  'way  out  in  the 
country,  close  to  nature  and  nature's  God.  I  want  to  feel  the  touch  of 
the  seasons  as  they  come  and  go,  making  up  the  years.  I  want  to  feel  the 
chill  of  winter  in  my  frame,  not  too  severe  but  enough  to  make  the  blood 
tingle.  I  want  to  feel  the  gentle  warmth  of  spring,  as  with  her  gentle 
touch  of  magic,  she  awakens  new  life  in  things  dead.  I  want  to  feel  the 
heat  of  summer,  as  the  golden  sunshine  ripens  the   harvest  and  matures 
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fruit  and  flowers.  Lastly,  I  want  to  catch  the  cold  breath  of  autumn  com- 
ing to  fan  away  the  heat  and  lethargy  of  summer.  I  want  to  hear  the  cry 
of  whippoorwills  as  the  twilight  settles  o'er  the  hill  and  hollow.  I  want  to 
be  near  when  Bob  White  is  calling  to  his  mate,  when  the  fields  of  ripen- 
ing wheat  wave  gently  to  the  passing  breeze.  I  want  to  hear  the  tinkle  of 
bells  on  the  distant  hillsides,  as  the  sun  is  going  down  and  the  katydids 
commence  the  night-long  chatter.  Then  old  Jack  Frost  passes  by,  with  his 
touch  of  white.  I  want  to  wander  down  the  old  rail  fence  where  the  musca- 
dines hang  in  rich  profusion;  and  there  for  a  time  fast  and  forget.  Yes, 
let  me  live  out  the  years  of  my  stay  upon  the  earth  in  the  fullness  of  the 
country,  and  then  dying,  let  me  rest  in  the  quiet  church-yard  near  where 
father  and  mother  sleep — where  the  sunbeams  play  in  the  summer,  and 
the  snow  drifts  high  in  the  winter." 

This  is  the  rich  background  of  Alamance  county. 

Where  We  Stand 

(Rank  less  one  indicates  the  number  of  counties  making  a  better  showing) 

40th  in  meat  and  milk  animal  units  per  farm. 

11th  in  infant  and  maternal  mortality   (per  1,000  births). 

24th  in  white  and  negro  death  rates. 

10th  in  white  public  high  school  graduates. 

45th  in  county  bonded  debt. 

48th  in  scholarship  of  rural  white  teachers. 

53rd  in  average  length  of  term  of  rural  white  schools. 

28th  in  negro  taxable  wealth. 

24th  in  amount  of  wealth  listed  for  taxation  per  inhabitant. 

29th  in  average  tax  value  of  land  per  acre. 

17th  in  expenditure  for  teaching  and  supervision. 

39th  in  motor  cars — with  5,162  cars,  a  ratio  of  6.6  persons  per  car. 

27th  in  investment  in  motor  cars  as  compared  to  school  property. 

27th  in  current  expenditures  for  rural  white  schools. 

74th  in  value  of  white  rural  school  property. 

18th  in  indictments  for  homicide. 

37th  in  bank  resources  per  inhabitant. 

70th  in  liquor  law  violations. 

48th  in  cattle  on  farms. 

79th  in  superior  court  indictments. 

88th  in  superior  court  convictions. 

19th  in  dairy  cows. 

40th  in  farm  tenancy. 

8th  in  per  cent   of   increase   in   farms. 
43rd  in  per  cent  of  white  population. 

71st  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  self  feeding  (45  per  cent). 
45th  in  wealth  per  white  inhabitant   (white  per  capita  taxables,  $1,270). 
12th  in  farm  wealth   (wealth  per  rural  inhabitant  $972). 
69th  in  crop  production  per  farm  worker  (average  $676). 


Chapter  XII 

FIFTEEN  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PROMOTING  SOCIAL, 

INDUSTRIAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

IN  ALAMANCE  COUNTY 

Nin-e-tenths  of  the  power  of  seeing  a  thing  as  it  is,  turns  out 
to  be  one's  power  of  seeing  it  as  it  is  going  to  be. — Gerald 
Stanley  Lee. 

1 

Advertise 

The  American  people  have  been  pretty  well  educated  to  the  fact  that 
the  manufacturer  who  wants  to  advance  must  advertise  his  product  so 
that  it  will  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  public.  But  only  recently  did 
they  begin  to  get  the  idea  that  a  city  or  county,  as  well  as  a  business 
concern,  could  help  its  growth  along  by  advertising.  It's  a  proposition  any 
group  of  citizens  might  well  consider. 

2 

Sections  Don't  Just  Grow  Any  More 

Sections  of  the  country  in  the  good  old  days  followed  Topsy's  famous 
formula,  they  "just  growed."  As  a  result,  a  lot  of  young  cities  find  them- 
selves badly  muddled  and  cramped  now,  and  some  of  them  have  lost  a 
lot  of  good  opportunities  because  of  haphazard  alignment.  By  careful  plan- 
ning and  cooperation  the  future  may  be  insured  so  far  as  property  values, 
good  neighbors,  and  commercial  ventures  are  concerned. 

3 

Industries 

Every  county  in  the  state  wants  new  industries.  They  get  them — when 
they  advertise  for  them,  when  they  cooperate  properly,  and  when  they 
have  conditions  under  which  the  industries  can  live  and  make  money. 
Whenever  a  new  industrial  project  is  proposed  for  some  town  in  the 
county,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  some  civic  organization,  or  a  special 
committee,  should  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  project  and  do  all  it  can 
to  assist  it.  If  it  finds  the  project  has  a  good  chance  of  success,  and  reports 
the  fact  to  the  banks  or  other  investors  interested,  direct  financial  assistance 
might  be  rendered.  Or  the  interested  group  might  cooperate  with  the 
principals  of  the  "infant  industry"  by  putting  them  in  touch  with  sources 
of  money.  The  real  value  that  a  civic  body,  organization,  or  responsible 
committee  might  be  to  a  new  industry,  however,  would  lie  chiefly  in  its 
indorsement,  which  should  be  given  only  after  a  thorough  and  impartial 
survey.  Industries  planning  to  locate  anywhere  in  the  county  should  have 
no  trouble  getting  the  required  financial  assistance  once  they  get  this 
indorsement  from  a  responsible  local  group. 
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A  county  with  a  large,  thriving  industry  as  its  mainstay  is  fortunate. 
But  a  county  that  has  many  smaller  industries  instead  of  one  outstanding 
one  is  even  more  fortunate. 

The  ideal  diversity  of  industry  would  be  where  not  more  than  eight  per 
cent  of  local  labor  was  being  employed  in  any  one  line.  This  would  main- 
tain stable  labor  conditions.  The  troubles  of  any  one  industry  would  not 
appreciably  affect  the  county  as  a  whole,  whereas  "one-industry"  sections 
are  often  very  hard  hit  by  trade  depressions  that  do  not  concern  manufac- 
turing as  a  whole. 

However,  economic  conditions  often  make  it  necessary  to  develop  one 
industry  in  preference  to  others.  North  Carolina  cities,  for  instance,  are 
becoming  very  important  textile  manufacturing  centers.  Gary  came  into 
being  as  a  steel  town,  and  continues  so.  Akron  has  tires.  Troy  depends  on 
its  shirt  factories.  There  are  labor  advantages  in  such  arrangements. 

4 
Hotels 

A  city's  hotels  are  its  front  door.  They  are  the  first  things  by  which 
strangers  will  judge  the  city.  Hotels  can  help  a  city  and  they  can  harm  it 
immeasurably.  New  dollars  may  be  constantly  brought  in  because  the  front 
door  to  the  city  is  inviting. 

A  city  cannot  forge  ahead  without  good  hotels.  And  the  construction  of 
new  hotels  is  usually  a  community  enterprise,  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
citizens  investing  most  of  the  needed  funds.  Good  hotels  help  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  town  up  to  par.  They  also  advertise  their  communities. 

5 

Woes  of  Traffic  Beset  the  Towns 

Somebody  recently  suggested  that  Burlington  merchants  were  losing 
thousands  of  dollars  every  Saturday  because  shoppers  cannot  find  places  to 
park.  Everybody  knows  that  the  traffic  problem  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing issues  facing  America  today.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  as  acute  in  Ala- 
mance county  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  and  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate danger  of  our  downtown  districts  losing  their  value  because  would-be 
shoppers  can  find  no  place  to  park.  But  it  is  something  to  think  about. 
The  trading  centers  in  Alamance  could  do  a  great  deal  that  they  do  not  do 
to  make  things  comfortable  and  convenient  for  automobile  shoppers. 

6 

Civic  Pride — A  Community's  Pride 

Civic  pride  is  one  of  the  strongest  assets  a  county  can  have.  But  it  is 
not  always  a  thing  that  grows  by  itself.  Some  towns  start  a  campaign  to 
"sell"  the  idea  to  the  school  children — thus  insuring  a  future  fruitage. 
Other  sections  take  pains  to  check  any  civic  condition  that  is  unfavorable; 
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in  other  words,  they  are  trying  to  arouse  civic  pride  by  seeing  to  it  that 
the  community  is  worthy  of  pride.  A   Michigan  city  pays  its  community 
song  leader  a  large  yearly  salary  and  considers  the  money  well  spent. 
Civic  pride — it's  worth  a  lot. 


Tourist  Camps 

The  question  of  auto  camp  sites  is  one  that  every  city  in  this  gasoline 
age  has  to  settle — and  settle  right.  Most  cities  and  towns  are  finding  that 
it  pays  to  bid  for  the  tourist  camper.  But  there  still  remains  the  question: 
Should  the  tourist  pay?  Some  think  he  should;  they  have  extended  camping 
space  with  many  improvements  and  collect  fifty  cents  a  night  from  each 
camper.  The  money  collected  at  city  tourist  camps  is  usually  spent  in 
improving  the  camp  site. 

Accommodations  that  each  town  in  the  county  should  be  extending  to 
the  ever-increasing  stream  of  passing  tourists  might  range  all  the  way 
from  an  open  space  under  the  trees  to  elaborate  sites  equipped  with  run- 
ning water,  lights,  stoves,  and  other  conveniences. 

8 
Civic  Centers 

A  modern  American  community  is  hardly  complete  without  some  kind 
of  meeting  place.  This  might  be  a  town  hall  or,  as  larger  and  more  pros- 
perous cities  usually  have,  a  public  auditorium. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  the  town  hall  from 
the  barren  frame  meeting  place  of  years  ago  to  the  sumptuous  auditoriums 
of  today.  The  old-time  town  hall  housed  town  meetings,  political  rallies, 
and  so  on;  the  modern  ones  hold  everything  from  conventions  to  prize 
fights,  grand  opera,  and  industrial  expositions. 

The  town  hall  of  late  has  indeed  been  found  to  be  almost  a  necessity — ■ 
a  place  where  the  citizens  can  gather  on  frequent  occasions,  a  common 
center  for  the  use  of  citizens  for  widely  different  purposes.  The  main  idea 
is  to  have  the  structure  publicly  owned  and  operated.  In  this  way  the  citi- 
zen is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  one  of  its  proprietors.  He  goes  to  it  in  a  freer 
manner  than  he  would  to  a  private  hall.  An  adequate  hall  is  a  distinct 
asset  to  a  town.  An  Ohio  city,  for  instance,  with  a  hall  that  will  house 
anything  from  a  convention  to  a  committee  meeting,  claims  to  have 
"cashed  in"  handsomely  on  its  investment.  At  the  present  time  Burlington 
is  the  only  town  in  the  county  with  any  sort  of  city  auditorium  or  meeting 
place. 

9 

A  County's  Index — Its  People 

Population  growth  has  come  to  be  a  big  thing  in  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  during  the  next  few  decades  it  probably  will  not  cut  the  figure  it 
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has  in  the  past.  Cities  will  continue  to  grow,  of  course;  but  in  most  localities 
the  rate  of  growth  will  not  be  as  rapid  as  formerly. 

This  means  that  in  the  near  future  emphasis  is  going  to  be  placed  on 
qualitative  rather  than  on  quantitative  growth.  That  is,  we  shall  ask,  not 
"How  much  bigger  is  your  city?"  but  "How  much  more  up-to-date  and 
better  equipped  is  it?" 

This  calls  for  a  very  intimate  study  of  a  section's  resources,  advantages, 
and  opportunities.  It  also  calls  for  a  county  plan  and  an  industrial  survey. 
The  information  these  give  should  furnish  the  basis  for  a  community 
advertising  campaign. 

10 

A  County's  Personality 

What  is  our  county's  personality?  Cities  have  personalities,  individu- 
alities, just  as  distinct  as  people  have — and  so  do  counties.  The  public 
attitude  in  each  city  or  county  stamps  it  in  a  unique  manner — and  usually 
in  a  manner  that  is  known  by  outsiders  far  more  widely  than  the  city  or 
county  itself  supposes. 

Alamance,  for  instance,  might  be  known  for  its  culture  and  ideals,  its 
homes,  its  hospitality,  its  enthusiasm,  or  its  local  pride.  And  so  it  might 
go.  Counties  that  develop  striking  personalities  forge  ahead  and  become 
distinguished.  It  is  the  same  with  counties  as  with  individuals.  Personality 
is  everything. 

11 

Conventions — They  Spend  a  Billion  a  Year 

If  Russia  had  had  the  convention  spirit,  it  has  been  said,  she  never 
would  have  had  a  revolution,  for  "conventions  are  the  covenant  of  substan- 
tial,   orderly    government." 

"Those  hosts  assembling  periodically  at  important  points  are  promoters 
of  peace  and  progress,"  says  E.  L.  Dixon  of  the  Detroit  Convention 
Bureau.  "When  one  section  of  a  great  country  with  such  diversified  interests 
as  this  can  come  into  contact  with  representatives  from  other  sections,  the 
inevitable  interchange  of  points  of  view  means  a  diffusion  of  understanding 
among  the  citizens,  counterbalancing  provincialism  and  modifying  insistent 
self-interest." 

The  International  Association  of  Convention  Bureaus  estimates  the 
average  convention  guests's  daily  expenditures  at  $8.45.  Thus  the  stay  of 
a  convention  of  200  men  or  women  for  only  three  days  brings  nearly 
$5,000  into  a  city. 

It  is  reported  that  the  convention  and  travel  business  in  America 
amounts  to  nearly  a  billion  dollars  annually.  Naturally,  the  wide-awake 
cities  are  bidding  for  conventions,  and  bidding  hard.  We  should  appreciate 
the  advertising  that  big  conventions  bring  us,  and  also  realize  that  while 
big  conventions  bring  in  big  money  there  must  be  equipment  for  enter- 
taining them. 
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Burlington  has  recently  been  reaching  out  and  getting  some  of  these 
prizes. 

12 

Farms  and  Cities 

The  prosperity  of  the  cities  rests  on  the  prosperity  of  the  farms. 
This  fact,  often  lost  sight  of,  is  highly  important.  If  agriculture  falls  by 
the  wayside  the  cities  will  inevitably  feel  the  slump.  That  is  why  many 
cities  are  bestirring  themselves  to  see  what  they  can  do  to  help  the  farmers 
in  their  regions. 

The  towns  in  Alamance  must  not  say:  "What  can  we  sell  you?"  but 
"What  can  we  do  to  give  you  more  efficiency  and  better  buying  power,  to 
make  you  better  citizens  and  bring  you  up  to  the  standard  to  which  you 
belong?" 

Alamance  should  have  a  committee  of  business  men  representing  bank- 
ing, transportation,  industry,  and  commerce  to  cooperate  with  the  farmers 
and  farm  organizations  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  program  to  remedy  bad 
farming  conditions. 

Farm  and  city  must  get  together.  Commercial  and  civic  organizations 
should  maintain  agricultural  committees  and  have  rural  members  on  their 
boards. 

13 

Expositions  as  Advertisements 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  advertise.  Not  least  among  these  are 
special  expositions,  fairs,  and  shows.  The  celebration  of  historical  events 
connected  with  our  county  might  bring  forth  interesting  displays  of  county- 
wide  interest.  The  Battle  of  Alamance  is  important  enough  to  justify  an 
annual  celebration  of  the  event. 

Better  homes  exhibits,  permanent  products  and  industrial  exhibits,  live- 
stock shows,  agricultural  shows,  and  automobile  shows  all  would  draw 
much   notice   from   outsiders. 

This  county  could  advertise  itself  very  effectively,  both  at  home  and 
outside,  with  a  pageant  of  progress  exhibition.  Special  displays  would 
produce  sales  for  the  exhibitors  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  exhibit, 
and  prosperity  through  the  county  would  be  stimulated. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  temporary  expositions:  the  kind  gotten  up  for 
entertainment  and  profit,  and  the  kind  that  is  designed  for  trade  promo- 
tion and  education.  The  first  draws  crowds  but  is  quickly  forgotten;  the 
second  becomes  an  important  event  in  local  history. 

14 

Education  For  All  Purposes 

Alamance  county  is  rapidly  becoming  an  industrial  county.  At  least  it 
can  be  said  that  the  county  depends  on  two  great  lines  of  endeavor  for  its 
livelihood,  agriculture  and  industry. 
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At  the  present  time  we  have  consolidated  high  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  county  that  are  offering  certain  courses  in  vocational  agriculture 
in  connection  with  the  regular  high  school  work.  The  county  is  fitting  its 
future  farmers  for  the  job.  Do  we  consider  the  future  of  industry  any  less 
important?  Then  where  is  the  instruction  that  is  going  to  give  the  textile 
inuustry  of  tomorrow  the  trained  men  that  it  is  demanding? 

Alamance  needs  an  industrial  high  school  for  the  training  of  its  youth 
in  the  types  of  industry  common  to  this  section  of  the  state.  This  institu- 
tion should  be  county-wide  in  scope,  centrally  located,  supported  by  county 
funds,  and  should  receive  students  from  all  townships  alike. 

In  this  age  we  are  coming  to  recognize  the  fact  that  not  all  of  youth  is 
interested  in  a  college  or  university  education,  nor  is  every  young  man  or 
woman  primarily  interested  in  pursuing  a  classical  course  of  study.  If 
ones'  ambition  and  ability  are  in  the  world  of  mechanical  things,  or  if  he 
prefers  to  cast  his  lot  with  business  rather  than  with  books,  then  train  him 
for  a  future  in  which  he  can  best  serve. 

No  one  school  district  in  the  county  is  able  to  support  such  a  high 
school,  nor  does  any  one  district  have  enough  students  who  would  prefer 
to  attend  an  industrial  high  school,  but  were  the  project  a  county  affair 
it  would  be  an  immediate  success  from  the  standpoint  of  number  of  stu- 
dents, economy  of  operation,  and  results  obtained. 

The  idea  of  a  central  high  school  may  be  logical  for  other  types  of 
instruction  in  future  years.  Cooperation  between  sections  of  the  county  in 
highway  matters,  administration,  and  law  enforcement  might  as  easily 
be  extended  to  embrace  education. 

At  the  present  time  the  Burlington  High  School  is  enlarging  its  course 
of  study  to  include  woodworking,  courses  in  business  training,  and  certain 
elementary  textile  courses.  In  the  near  future  printing  will  be  added. 
This  is  the  only  move  in  the  county  toward  industrial  or  business 
education. 
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References  on  Problems  of  Child  Care,  Parenthood, 
Family  and  Marriage  Problems 


The  University  Extension  Division  offers  to  those  interested  in  parental 
tion  two  correspondence  courses  entitled  "The  Family  and  Marriage." 
course  consists  of  fifteen  assignments  with  a  fee  of  $8.00  for  residents  of 
Carolina  and  $10.00  for  non-residents.  In  the  first  course,  Sociology 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  husband-wife  relationship.  In  Sociology  c  lib 
arent-child  relationship  is  stressed.  These  courses  were  prepared  by  Dr. 
I  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  assistance  of  parents, 
ers,  social  workers  and  others.     For  further  information,  write: 

The  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  HOME 

References  on  Problems  of  Child  Care,  Parenthood, 
Family  and  Marriage  Problems 

This  bulletin  of  references  has  been  prepared  for  parents, 
teachers,  club  women,  and  others  who  wish  a  brief  but  serviceable 
list  of  readings  in  order  to  carry  on  individual  or  group  study  of 
child  and  family  problems. 

The  list  of  books  and  articles  has  been  compiled  with  the  idea 
of  giving  only  those  that  are  most  valuable  for  readers  concerned 
with  specific  problems.  In  most  cases  a  brief  annotation  has  been 
made  to  describe  the  reference.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  a 
very  complete  and  undiscriminating  list  of  readings  appears  formid- 
able except  to  the  specialist,  who  has  no  need  of  it,  and  is  of  little 
value  to  those  who  desire  to  read  by  themselves  for  practical  pur- 
poses. If  anyone  who  wishes  additional  references  will  send  an 
addressed  envelope,  I  will  forward  a  special  bibliography.  The  list 
of  articles  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Lucy  A.  Studley,  graduate 
student  in  sociology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Ernest  R.  Groves 


PART  I 

THE  CHILD 

Preparation  for  Motherhood 

Slemons,  J.  M.,  The  Prospective  Mother.  Appleton. 

A  handbook  for  women  during  pregnancy. 
Stopes,  M.  C.   Radiant  Motherhood.  Putnam. 

An  English  writer's  wise  counsel. 
Van  Blarcom,  C.  C,  Getting  Ready  to  Be  a  Mother.  Macmillan. 

Mother's  care  of  herself  and  baby. 

Care  of  the  Infant 

Dennett,  R.  H.,  The  Healthy  Baby.  Macmillan. 

Clear   and   practical. 
Holt,  L.  E.,  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.  Appleton. 

The  most  widely  used. 
Morse,  J.  L.,  Wtman,  E.  T.,  and  Hill,  L.  W.,  The  Infant  and  Young  Child. 

The  work  of  specialists  of  national  reputation. 
Richardson,  F.  H.,  Simplifying  Motherhood.  Putnam. 

A    splendid   presentation. 
Smith,  R.  M.,  The  Baby's  First  Two  Years.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  kind  of  book  a  mother  of  young  children  needs. 
Smith,  R.  M.,  From  Infancy  to  Childhood.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Deals  with  the  problems  of  child  care  from  two  to  six  years. 

The  Preschool  Child 

Baldwin,  B.  T.,  and  Stecher,  L.,  The  Psychology  of  the  Preschool  Child. 

Built  upon  experience  and  scientific  investigation. 
Cleveland,  E.,  Training  the  Toddler.  Lippincott. 

A  helpful  book  for  those  who  are  beginning  their  study. 
Drtjmmond,  M.,  Five  Years  Old  or  Thereabouts.  Longmans,  Green. 

Written  in  a  delightful  manner. 
Fenton,  J.  C,  Practical  Psychology  of  Babyhood.   Houghton  Mifflin. 

A  mother's  record  of  her  child's  growth. 
Gesell,  A.  L.,  Mental  Growth  of  the  Preschool  Child.  Macmillan. 

An  authoritative  book. 
Lucas,  W.  P.,  Health  of  the  Runabout  Child.  Macmillan. 

A  practical  discussion  of  health  problems. 
Wheelock,  L.,  Talks  to  Mothers.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Deals   with  the  kindergarten  period. 
Woolley,  H.  T.,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Children.  Macmillan. 

A  mine   of   information. 
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Child   Training 

Bunton,  S.  and  M.  G.,  Child  Guidance.  Century. 

A   very  useful  book. 
Fisher,  D.  C,  Mothers  and  Children.  Henry  Holt. 

Written  with  literary  skill. 
Groves,  E.  R.  and  G.  H.,  Wholesome  Childhood.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Discusses  child  training  by  periods. 
Gruenberg,  B.  C,  Guidance  of  Childhood  and  Youth.  Macmillan. 

A  book  of  readings  covering  the  entire  field  of  child  training. 
Gruenberg,  S.  M.,  Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Lippincott. 

Written  by  one  who  knows  child  problems  both  from  science  and  from 
parenthood. 
Thom,  D.  A.,  Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday  Child.  Little,  Brown. 

An  excellent  book,  the  product  of  remarkable  success  in  a  habit-clinic 
service  for  children. 

Child  Psychology 

Bagby,  E.,  The  Psychology  of  Personality.  Henry  Holt. 

A  book  that  will  help  parents  understand  the  personality  problem  of 
their   children. 
Drummond,  M.,  The  Dawn  of  Mind.  Longmans,  Green. 

An  English  book  that  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  this  country. 
Burnham,  W.  H.,  The  Normal  Mind.  D.  Appleton. 

Especially  good  in  its  treatment  of  the  conditioned  reflex. 
Groves,  E.  R.,  Personality  and  Social  Adjustment.  Longmans,  Green. 

One  of  the  first  applications  of  the  new  psychology  to  family  problems. 
Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.,  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study.  Macmillan. 

A  book  that  has  had  great  influence  on  educational  practices. 
Koffka,  J.  L.,  (Ogden,  R.  M.,)  The  Growth  of  the  Mind.  Harcourt,  Brace. 

The  last  chapter  is  especially  good. 
Miller,  H.  C,  The  New  Psychology  and  the  Parent.  Seltzer. 

An  English  author's  application  of  the  new  psychology  to  problems  of 
parenthood. 
Norsworthy,  N.,  and  Whitley,  M.  T.,  The  Psychology  of  Childhood.  Mac- 
millan. 

Gives  in  great  detail  the  mental  growth  of  children. 
Richardson,  F.  H.,  Parenthood  and  the  Newer  Psychology.  Putnam. 

Another  book  that  maintains  the  high  standards  of  its  author. 
White,  W.  A.,  The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood.  Little,  Brown. 

Written   by  one   of   America's   leading   psychiatrists. 
Wickes,  F.  G.,  The  Inner  World  of  Childhood.  D.  Appleton.. 

Based  on  the  psychology  of  Jung. 
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Wile,  I.  S.,  The  Challenge  of  Childhood.  Seltzer  Co. 

Reveals  the  results  of  an  extensive  clinic  experience. 

Physical   and   Nervous  Problems  of  Childhood 

Cameron,  H.  C,  The  Nervous  Child.  Oxford  University  Press. 

Especially  needed   in   these  hectic  days. 
Emerson,  "W.  R.  P.,  Nutrition  and  Growth  in  Children.  Appleton. 

A  standard  in  its  field. 
Richardson,  F.  H.,  Malnutrition  and  the  Child.  Putnam. 

Contains  much  material  of  value  to  parents. 
Seham,  M.  and  G.,  The  Tired  Child.  Lippincott. 

Treats  the  problem  of  fatigue  among  children. 

The  Problem  Child 

Healy,  W.,  Mental  Conflicts  and  Misconduct.  Little,  Brown. 

No  book  gives  clearer  insight  into  the  meaning  of  mental  conflict  of 

children  and  youth. 
Healey,  W.,  and  Bronner,  A.,  Judge  Baker  Foundation  Case  Studies. 

Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Boston. 
An   illustration  of  how   science   studies   and   treats   problems   of  child 

behavior. 
Mateer,  F.,  The  Unstable  Child.  Appleton. 

Morgan,  J.  B.,  The  Psychology  of  the  Unadjusted  School  Child.  Macmillan. 
Sayles,  M.  B.,  The  Problem  Child  in  School.  New  York.  Joint  Committee 

on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency. 

Three  Problem  Children.  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  De- 
linquency, New  York. 

Thomas,  W.  I.,  The  Unadjusted  Girl.  Little,  Brown. 

Full  of  valuable  material. 
Van  Waters,  M.,  Youth  in  Conflict.  New  Republic. 

Dr.  Van  Waters  is  a  genius  in  getting  the  viewpoint  of  youth. 

Sex  and  Sex  Education 

Bigelow,  M.  A.,  Sex  Education.  Macmillan. 

Galloway,  T.   W.,   The   Father  and  His  Boy.   American   Social   Hygiene 
Association,  New  York  City. 
Helps  the  father  meet  the  needs  of  his  son. 
Gruenberg,  B.  C,  Parents  and  Sex  Education.  American  Social   Hygiene 
Association,  New  York  City. 
There  is  no  better  book  for  parents. 
Gruenberg,  B.  C,  High  Schools  and  Sex  Education.  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington. 
Of  great  value  for  teachers, 
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Hood,  M.  G.,  For  Girls  and  the  Mothers  of  Oirls.  Bobbs-Merrill. 
Robinson,  W.  J.,  Woman.  The  Critic  and  Guide  Co. 

Her  sex  and  love  life. 
Royden,  A.  M.,  Sex  and  Common  Sense.  Putnam. 

A  sane  book. 

Educational  Problems  and  Policy 

Blanchard,  P.  M.,  The  Child  and  Society.  Longmans,  Green. 

The   sociological   aspects   of  childhood,  long  neglected,  are  given  ade- 
quate  treatment. 
Cobb,  S.,  The  New  Leaven.  John  Day  Company. 

Progressive  education  and  its  effects  upon  the  child  and  society. 
De  Lima,  A.,  Our  Enemy  the  Child.  New  Republic. 

A  plea  for  better  education  of  children. 
Dewey,  J.,  Democracy  and  Education.  Macmillan. 
Hartman,  G.,  The  Child  and  His  School.  Dutton. 

The   progressive   school   idea. 
Lee,  J.,  Play  in  Education.  Macmillan. 

Jordan,  A.  M.,  Children's  Interest  in  Reading.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press. 

The  work  of  an  expert. 
O'Shea,  M.  V.,  The  Child,  His  Nature  and  His  Needs.  Children's  Founda- 
tion,  Valparaiso,   Ind. 

Treats  the  entire  range  of  child  problems. 
Russell,  B.,  Education  and  the  Good  Life.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

A  most  stimulating  and  helpful  book. 
Smith,  E.  R.,  Education  Moves  Ahead.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

Presents  the  goal  of  better  schools. 

Religious  and  Moral  Training 

Adler,  F.,  The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children.  D.   Appleton. 

Not  recent  but  a  book  that  has  had  much  influence. 
Cabot,  E.  L.,  Ethics  for  Children.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

A  widely  used  book. 

Havtland,  Mary  T.,  Character  Training  in  Childhood.  Small,  Maynard. 
Hodges,  G.,  The  Training  of  Children  in  Religion.  Appleton. 

Some  Studies  of  Children 

Andrtjs,  Ruth,  A  Tentative  Inventory  of  Habits  of  Children  from  Two  to 
Four  Years  of  Age.  Teachers'  College  Bulletin,  October  11,  1924. 

Baldwin,  Bird  T.,  The  Physical  Growth  of  Children  from  Birth  to  Ma- 
turity. Studies  in  Child  Welfare,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  University  of  Iowa. 

Blanton,  Margaret  G.,  Behavior  of  the  Human  Infant  During  the  First 
Thirty  Days  of  Life.  Psychological  Review,  Volume  24,  1917. 
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Darwin,  Charles,  A   Bibliographical  Sketch  of  an  Infant.   Mind,   Vol.  2, 

1877. 
Dearborn,  G.  V.  N.,  Motor-Sensory  Development;  Observations  on  the  First 

Three  Years  of  a  Child.  Warwick  and  York,  Baltimore. 
Hall,  Winifred  S.,  The  First  Five  Hundred  Days  of  a  Child's  Life.  Child 

Study  Monthly,  Vol.  13,  1921. 
Johnson,   Harriet,   The   Nursery  School.   Bureau   of   Educational   Experi- 
ments. 
Klein,   Melaine,   The  Development   of  a  Child.   International  Journal  of 

Psychoanalysis,   October,   1923. 

Infant  Analysis.  International  Journal  of  Psychoanalysis,  January, 

1926. 
Meek,  Lois  Hayden,  How  Children  Build  Habits.  American  Association  of 

University  Women,  Washington. 
Moore,  K.  C,  The  Mental  Development  of  a  Child.  The  Psychological  Re- 
view Monograph  Supplement  No.  3,  October,  1896. 
Shins-,  Millicent  W.,  Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child.  University 

Press,  Berkeley,  California. 

The  Biography  of  a  Baby.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
Watson,  John  B.,  and  Rosalie  R.,  Studies  in  Infant  Psychology. 

Scientific  Monthly,  Vol.  13,  1921. 
Woolley,  Helen  T.,  Peter.  Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Genetic 

Psychology,  Vol.  33,  March,  1926. 

Agnes.  Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology, 

Vol.  32,  December,  1925. 

Childhood  Biography 

Recent  biography  illustrates  the  new  attitude  toward  childhood. 

Barrus,  C,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Burroughs,  ch.  2.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

A  study  in  the  effects  of  closeness  to  nature. 
Burroughs,  J.,  My  Boyhood.  Doubleday. 

A  delightful  picture  of  childhood  in  the  country. 
Brandis,   G.,  Reminiscences   of  Childhood  and   Youth,  pp.   1-163.   Duffield 
and  Co. 

Vivid  and  detailed. 
Clark,  Sir  E.,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Pt.  I.  John  Murphy. 

Presents  childhood  as  a  determining  influence. 

Cotton,  E.  H.,  Life  of  Charles  Eliot,  Ch.  2.  Small,  Maynard. 
The  childhood  of  a  rare  personality. 

Elliott,  M.  H.,  Three  Generations,  Ch.  1-8.  Little,  Brown. 

Pictures  intimate  family  life  in  New  England. 
Freud,  S.,  (Paul,  E.  and  C),  A   Young  Girl's  Diary.  Seltzer. 

A  remarkable  portrayal  of  difficulties  due  to  the  mystery  of  sex. 
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Hudson,  W.  H.,  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago.  Dutton. 

A  beautiful  and  unforgettable  description  of  childhood. 
Gordon,  G.  A.,  My  Education  and  Life,  Chs.  3-6.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  influence  of  a  Scottish  environment  on  a  serious  lad  who  became 
one  of  our  great  preachers. 
Pruette,  L.,  O.  Stanley  Hall:  a  Biography  of  a  Mind,  Ch.  1.  Appleton. 

Written  with  rare  skill. 
Van  de  Water,  V.  T.,  The  Heart  of  a  Child.  W.  A.  Wilde. 

It  has  the  flavor  of  childhood  experience. 
Webb,  B.,  My  Apprenticeship.  Longmans,  Green. 

Confesses  a  father  fixation  and  a  separation  of  daughter  and  mother. 

Fiction  That  Reveals  Childhood 

The  wise  parent  keeps  vivid  his  own  childhood. 

Aldrich,  T.  B.,  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

A  delightful  picture  of  a  New  England  boyhood. 
Butler,  S.,  The  Way  of  All  Flesh.  Dutton. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  indictments  of  bad  parenthood  ever  written. 
Deeping,  W.,  Sorrell  and  Son.  Knopf. 

An  extraordinary  fellowship  of  father  and  son. 
Gale,  Zona,  When  I  Was  a  Little  Girl.  Macmillan. 

A  description  of  childhood  good  for  adults  to  read. 
Norris,  K.,  Saturday's  Child.  Doubleday. 

A  normal  but  lonely  child's  hunger  for  happiness. 
Tarkington,  B.,  Gentle  Julia.  Doubleday. 

Reveals   girlhood. 
Tarkington,  B.,  Penrod.  Doubleday. 

About  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  years. 
Tarkington,  B.,  Seventeen. 

Adolescence. 
Twain,  M.,  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  Harper's. 
Twain,  M.,  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  Harper's. 

Mark  Twain  can  help  parents  refresh  their  memories  of  childhood — 
especially    exacting    fathers. 
Waepole,  H.,  Jeremy.  Doran. 

Story  of  the  eighth  year  of  a  sensitive  boy. 
Warner,  F.  L.,  Endicott  and  I.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Portrays  the  happy  life  of  Mrs.  Warner's  father  and  mother. 

Adolescence 

Bigeeow,  M.  A.,  Adolescence.  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
Educational  and  hygienic  problems. 
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Blanchard,  P.  M.,  The  Adolescent  Girl.  Dodd  Mead. 

Reveals  the  thinking  and  feeling  of  the  older  girl. 
Haul,  G.  S.,  Adolescence.  Appleton. 

Not  recent  but  of  great  value. 
Lindsay,  B.,  and  Evans,  W.,  Youth  in  Conflict.  Boni  and  Liveright. 
Richmond,  W.,  The  Adolescent  Girl.  Macmillan. 
Tracy,  F.,  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Macmillan. 
Yeomans,  E.,  Shackled  Youth.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

A  book  to  ponder. 


PART  II 

PARENTHOOD 

Reports  of  Parenthood  Conferences 

Concerning  Parents.  The  New  Republic. 

New  York  Conference,  1925. 
Intelligent  Parenthood.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Chicago  Conference,  1926. 
Modern  Parenthood.  Southern  California  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  Los 
Angeles. 

Conference,  1926. 
Parent  Education.  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 

Northwest   Conference,   1927. 

Parent-Child  Relationship 

Chiley,  F.  H.,  Job  of  Being  a  Dad.  Wilde. 

A  book  every  father  needs  to  read. 
Fisher,  D.  C,  Mothers  and  Children.  Henry  Holt. 

Rich  in  sympathy  and  appeal. 
Groves,  E.  R.,  The  Drifting  Home.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Gives  insight  in  dealing  with  the  youth  of  today. 
Pierson,  C.  D.,  Living  with  Our  Children.  Dutton. 

Written  from  experience  in  the  fellowship  of  daily  contacts. 
Roosevelt,  T.„  Letters  to  His  Children.  Scribner's. 

A  revelation  of  home-love  of  a  busy  and  great  man. 
Van  Waters,  M.,  Parents  on  Probation.  The  New  Republic. 

A  product  of  much  experience  with  faulty  parents. 
Wise,  S.   S.,  Child  Versus  Parent.  Macmillan. 

Periodicals  for  Parents 

Children,    the   Magazine   for   Parents.   353    Fourth   Ave.,   New  York   City. 
$2.50  a  year. 
Treats  in  a  popular  way  all  sorts  of  problems  of  parents. 
Child  Study.  509  W.  121  St.,  New  York.  October  to  May.  $1.00  a  year. 

Published  by  The   Child   Study  Association   of  America   and  contains 
information  of  great  value  to  parents  and  students  of  children. 
Child  Welfare  Magazine.  5517  Germantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  $1.25. 

Official  organ  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Junior  Home  Magazine.  1018  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  $2.50  a  year. 

A  practical  magazine  for  both  mothers  and  children. 
Progressive  Eckication.  Mount  Royal  and  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore.  $2.00 
a  year. 
A  quarterly  devoted  to  the  newer  tendencies  in  education. 
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Adult  Education 

It  is  the  fathers  and  mothers  that  continue  their  education 
who  seek  training  for  parenthood. 

Abbott,  E.  H.,  On  the  Training  of  Parents.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
Fisher,  D.  C,  Why  Stop  Learning?  Harcourt,  Brace. 

A  plea  for  greater  use  of  the  opportunity  of  leisure. 
Hart,  J.  K.,  Adult  Education.  Crowell. 
Likdeman,  E.,  The  Meaning  of  Adult  Education.  The  New  Republic. 


PART  III 

FAMILY  PROBLEMS 

Bibliographies 

Brooks,  L.  M.,  Social  Forces,  June,  1928. 
Burgess,  E.  W.,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  July,  1926. 
Calhoun,  A.  W.,  Social  History  of  the  American  Family,  pp.  332-58. 
Groves,  E.  R.,  Social  Problems  and  Education,  pp.  431-38. 

Social  Problems  of  the  Family,  pp.  287-308. 
Howard,  G.  E.,  A  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions,  Vol.  3,  pp.  263-402. 
Popenoe,  P.,  Conservation  of  the  Family,  pp.  255-58. 
Robertson,  A.  I.,  Guide  to  Literature  of  Home  and  Family  Life. 

Problems  of  Family  Life 

Bruno,  F.,  and  West,  W.  M.,  Family  Life  in  America. 

Reports   of  Conference  on   Family  Life  which   celebrated   the  fiftieth 
anniversary   of   family   social   work. 
Flugel,  J.  C,  The  Psycho-Analytic  Study  of  the  FamUy. 

Built  upon  the  Freudian  interpretation.  International  Psycho-Analytical 
Press.   New  York. 
Goodsell,  W.,  Problems  of  the  Family.  Century. 

Recent   and  scholarly. 
Groves,  E.  R.„  Social  Problems  of  the  Family.  Lippincott. 

A  text  for  colleges  and  normal  schools. 
Popenoe,  P.,  Conservation  of  the  Family.  Williams  and  Wilkins. 

Stresses  the  biological. 
Spencer,  A.  G.,  The  Family  and  Its  Members.  Lippincott. 

A  book  that  has  had  much  influence. 

Problems  of  Housekeeping 

Abel,  M.  H.,  Successful  Family  Life  on  the  Moderate  Income.  Lippincott. 

Full  of  practical  advice. 
Balderston,  L.  R.,  Housewifery.  Lippincott. 

Baldwin,  W.  H.,  The  Shopping  Book,  A  Manual  for  Housewives. 
Macmillan. 

Aid  for  the  housewife  who  is  trying  to  buy  wisely. 
MacDonald,  E.  and  F.,  Home-making  a  Profession.  Marshall  Jones. 

For  men  and  women. 
Myerson,  A.,  The  Nervous  Housewife.  Little,  Brown. 

Draws  aside  the  curtain  that  hides  many  unhappy  homes. 
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Family   Disorganization 

Colcord,  J.,  Broken  Homes:  A  Study  of  Family  Desertion. 

Russell   Sage    Foundation. 
Lichtexberger,  J.  P.,  Divorce:  A  Study  in  Social  Causation. 

Columbia  University  Studies. 
A   thoughtful   and   influential   study. 

Mowrer,  E.  R.,  Family  Disorganization.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

The   most   recent   study   of   family   disorganization   of   great   value   to 
students. 
Wilcox,  W.  F.,  The  Divorce  Problem.  Columbia  University  Studies. 


PART  IV 

MARRIAGE 

Preparation  for  Marriage 

Gallichan,  W.  M.,  The  Psychology  of  Marriage.  Stokes. 

A   practical   book. 
Galloway,  T.  W.,  Love  and  Marriage.  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
Gray,  A.  H.,  Men,  Women  and  God.  Doran. 

Marriage  and  sex  from  the  Christian  viewpoint. 
Groves,  E.  R.  and  G.  H.,  Wholesome  Marriage.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Marriage  preparation  presented  in  popular  form. 
Pedersen,  V.  C,  The  Woman  a  Man  Marries.  Doran. 

The  danger  of  ignorance  of  marriage  and  its  problems. 

Problems  of  Marriage 

Collier,  V.  M.,  Marriage  and  Careers.  The  Channel  Bookstore,  New  York. 

An  investigation  of  professional  women. 
Douglas,  P.  H.,  Wages  of  the  Family.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Advocates  family  allowances. 
Hall,  F.  S.,  Medical  Certification  for  Marriage.  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Parsons,  A.  B.,  Woman's  Dilemma.  Crowell. 

Marriage   vs.   career. 
Pruette,  L.,  Women  and  Leisure.  Dutton. 

Discusses  the  wiser  use  of  women's  leisure. 
Richmond,  M.,  and  Hall,  F.  S.,  Child  Marriages.  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Records  of  Happy  Marriages 

Baker,   Christina    Hopkinson,  Diary   and  Letters   of  Josephine   Preston 
Peabody.  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.  1925. 
Portrays  a  most  happy  marriage  and  home  life  and  a  rare  personality 
with  finest   feelings  and   appreciations. 
Barnett,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Carron  Barnett.  Putnam. 

A  record  of  a  happy  fellowship  in  social  service. 
Curie,  M.,  Pierre  Curie.  Macmillan.  Working  together  in  science. 
Morrow,   Honore   Willsie,   The  Father   of  Little    Women.  Little,   Brown, 
Boston.  1927. 
The  story  of  a  splendid  father. 
Palmer,  G.  H.,  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

A  husband's  tribute  to  a  rare  and  gifted  woman. 
Parker,  C.  S.,  An  American  Idyll.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

Life  of  Carlton  Parker.  A  charming  portrayal  of  marriage  adventure. 
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Sterling,  A.  M.  W.,  William  de  Morgan  and  His   Wife.  Henry  Holt. 

An  artistic  fellowship. 
Wabneh,  F.  L.,  (Hersey),  Life's  Minor  Collisions.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

A  delightful  portrayal  of  the  everyday  happenings  in  family  life  with 
recognition  and  understanding  of  individualities. 


PART  V 

READING  COURSES 

In  response  to  requests  for  reading  courses  based  on  the  following  books 
these  three  outlines  have  been  made: 

BOOKS 

A.  Personality  and   Social   Adjustment. 

B.  Wholesome  Childhood. 

C.  The  Drifting  Home. 

D.  Social    Problems    of   the    Family. 

E.  Wholesome  Marriage. 

OUTLINES 

I 
The  Child 

1.  The  Coming  of  the  Child.  E.  Ch.  11. 

2.  The  Parent-Child  Relationship.  D.  Ch.  13. 

3.  Faults  of  Parents.  C.  Ch.  8. 

4.  The  Foundation  Period   of  Childhood.   B.   Ch.   1. 

5.  The  Child  Starts  Learning.  B.  Ch.  2. 

6.  The  Child  Expresses   Himself.  B.  Ch.  3. 

7.  The  Child  Widens  His  World.  B.  Ch.  4. 

8.  The  Child  Learns  Self-Control.  B.  Ch.  5. 

9.  The  Child  Enters  School.  B.  Ch.  6. 

10.  Departing  from  Childhood.   B.   Ch.  7. 

11.  The  Boy  Grows  Up.  A.  Ch.  13. 

12.  The  Girl  Grows  Up.  A.  Ch.  14. 

13.  Modern  Youth  Face  Life.  C,  Ch.  6. 

14.  The  Child  Achieves  Personality.  A.  Ch.  17. 

II 
Problems  of  the  Family 

1.  What  Has  Happened  to  the  Modern  Family.  C.  Ch.  1. 

2.  What  Has  Changed  Family  Life.  C.  Ch.  2. 

3.  More  Conditions  Influencing  Family  Life.  D.  Ch.  5. 

4.  Family  Discords.  D.  Ch.  8. 

5.  Problems   Due  to  Self-Assertion.  A.   Ch.   12. 

6.  Too  Much  Emotion.  A.  Ch.  5. 

7.  The  Family  Comes  to  an  Understanding.  D.  Ch.  12. 

8.  The  Family  Takes  its  Examination.  C.  Ch.  7. 

9.  The  Family  Meets  its  Enemies.  D.  Ch.  11. 

10.  The  Family  Goes  to  School.  D.  Ch.  16. 

11.  The  Family  Looks  Forward.  C.  Ch.  9. 

12.  The  Family  Grows  Old.  E.  Ch.  12. 
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III 

Marriage 

1.  If  in  Love,  Stop,  Look,  and  Listen.  E.  Ch.  4. 

2.  The  Ways  of  the  Lover.  D.  Ch.  7. 

3.  The  Good  Beginning.  E.  Ch.  6. 

4.  The  First  Days  of  Marriage.  E.  Ch.  5. 

5.  The  Role  of  Sex.  A.  Ch.  8. 

6.  The  Companionate  Program.  D.  Ch.  6. 

7.  Encouraging  the   Childless   Home.   C.   Ch.   5. 

8.  Human  Nature  Craves  a  Home.  C.  Ch.  4. 

9.  Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Marriage.  E.  Ch.  1. 

10.  The  Troubles  That  Add  Spice  to  Marriage.  E.  Ch.  2. 

11.  Relatives  Mean  Well  But  Are  not  Always  Wise.  E.  Ch.  8. 

12.  The  Rocks  on  Which  Marriages  Are  Wrecked.  E.  Ch.  10. 


PART  VI 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  CHILD 

Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Volume  121. 1925. 
Every-Child 
Cabot,  Ella  Lyman,  How  He  Develops  Spiritually. 
Gesell,  Arnold,  Pre-School  Development  and  Education. 
Gruenberg,  Benjamin  C,  What  He  Needs  and  What  We  Have  to  Ofer 

Him  in  Education. 
Haynes,  Rotal  Storrs,  How  He  Keeps  Well. 
Murphy,  J.  Prentice,  What  He  Needs. 

Williams,  Frankwood  E.,  How  He  Keeps  His  Mental  Health. 
Crowell,  Chester  T.,  The  Youngest  Generation.  The  American  Mercury. 
10:  396-403.  1927. 
A  father  of  five  children  writes,  "the  younger  generation  boasts  and 
postures,  but  the  youngest  generation  believes." 
Edison,  Thomas  A.,  Youth  of  Today  and  Tomorrow.  The  Forum. 
77:  41-53.  1927. 
An  authorized  interview  with  T.  A.  Edison  by  Edward  Marshall. 
MacCracken,  Henry  Noble,  Parents  and  Daughters.  A  College  President 
on  the  American  Family.  Harper's  Magazine.  154:  454-461.  1926-'27. 
A  plea  for  reason  in  the  relations  of  parents  and  children. 
McCormick,  Ada  Pierce,  Richard.  The  portrait  of  a  little  boy.  Harper's 
Magazine.  150:  1-10.  1924-'25. 
A  charming  portrayal  of  a  beautiful  child,  Richard  Derby,  son  of  Ethel 
Roosevelt  Derby  and  grandson  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Moses,  Montrose,  J.,  Acres  of  Childhood. 

Being  some  thoughts  on  the  rights  of  children  in  the  home,  and  the 
relations  of  the  youngest  generation  to   architecture  and  interior 
decoration.   House   and   Garden.   Vol.   49:   86.   May,   1926.   "I   sing 
the  first  of  life,  for  which  the  home  is  built." 
Patri,  Angelo,  Give  Your  Child  a  Set  of  Useful  Habits.  American  Maga- 
zine. 101:  18.  March,  1926. 
Hines,  Harlan  C,  Train  Up  a  Child  ....  Scribner's  Magazine. 
80:  251-258.  1926. 
The  child  needs  some  disciplinary  control. 
Hoover,  Herbert,  The  Search  for  the  Perfect  Child.  The  Forum.  Vol.  76: 
537-542.  1926. 
This  new  world  needs  a  new  child  and  standards  for  positive  health. 
The  Perfect  Child— Definitions.  The  Forum.  Vol.  77:  127-129.  January,  1927. 
Best  definitions  submitted  in  special  contest. 
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Russell,  Bertrand,  The  Training  of  Young  Children.  Harper's  Magazine. 

155:  313-319.  1927. 
The  theory  and  practical  problems  involved  in  the  early  education  of 

young  children  are  presented. 
The  World  Tomorrow.  Vol.  10,  No.  1.  January,  1927. 
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Webb,  Betty,  We  Who  Doubt. 
Root,  E.  Merrill,  From  Genesis  to  Exodus. 
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Reeve,  Juliet,  One  Youth  on  Religion. 

Expressions  from  young  people  themselves. 
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A  very  appreciative  point  of  view  expressed  by  one  who  had  two  step- 
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Duryea,  Anne  Sturges,  Revaluing  Motherhood.  Mothers  Who  Devour  and 
Mothers    Who    Develop    Their    Children.    Century    Magazine.    109: 
739-743.   1925. 
Mothers  are  the  "temporary  custodians"  of  their  children. 
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152-159.  1925. 
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Groves,  Ernest  R.,  Parents  Who  Haven't  Grown  Up.  Harper's  Magazine. 
151:  571-579.  1925. 
Better  parents  are  essential  if  there  are  to  be  better  homes. 
Hansl,  Eva  B.,  What  About  the  Children?  The  Question  of  Mothers  and 
Careers.  Harper's  Magazine.  154:  220-227.  1926-'27. 
The  question  of  careers  and  mothers  is  quite  different  from  the  question 
of  careers   and   marriage. 
Kelland,  Clarence  Budington,  It's  Fun  Being  a  Father.  American  Maga- 
zine. 103:  54.  January,  1927. 

Saunders,   W.    O.,   A    Father    Who    Took   No    Pleasure    in   His    Children. 
American  Magazine.  100:  49.  November,  1925. 
The  story  of  a  father  who  appreciated  his  children  too  late. 
The  World  Tomorrow.  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  February,  1926. 
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Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfteld,  You  Can't  Lay  Down  the  Law. 
Dickey,  Louise  Atherton, 
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Clark,  Evans, 

France,  Royal  W., 
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Groves,  Ernest  R.,  The  Home:  A  Human  Need. 

Hinple,  Beatrice  M.,  Keeping  Faith  with  the  Child. 
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PASS  ON  THE  HERITAGE 

We  know  that  self-government  is  difficult.  We  know  that  no 
people  needs  such  high  traits  of  character  as  that  people  which 
seeks  to  govern  its  affairs  aright  through  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  the  freemen  who  compose  it.  But  we  have  faith  that  we 
shall  not  prove  false  to  the  memories  of  the  men  of  the  mighty 
past.  They  did  their  work;  they  left  us  the  splendid  heritage  we 
now  enjoy.  We  in  our  turn  have  an  assured  confidence  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  leave  this  heritage  unwasted,  and  enlarged,  to 
our  children  and  our  children's  children.  To  do  so,  we  must  show 
not  merely  in  crises  but  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  life,  the 
qualities  of  practical  intelligence,  of  courage,  of  hardihood  and 
endurance,  and  above  all,  the  power  of  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal, 
which  made  great  the  men  who  founded  this  republic  in  the 
days  of  Washington,  which  made  great  the  men  who  preserved 
this  republic  in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln. — Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

LIBERTY  INCREASES  WITH  INTELLIGENCE 

Just  as  a  people  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
patriotism,  and  the  more  perfectly  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  government,  the  ends  for  which  it  was  ordered, 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  administered,  the  power  necessary  for 
government  becomes  less  and  less,  and  individual  liberty  greater 
and  greater. — John  C.  Calhoun. 

THE   CITIZEN'S   OPPORTUNITY 

No  impediment  of  sex,  race,  age,  education  or  commercial 
status  hinders  the  citizen  who  would  go  to  his  political  business 
wholeheartedly  and  effectively.  Never  before  in  our  history  has 
the  way  been  so  open  as  it  is  today.  Never  before  has  it  been 
possible  for  one  voter  to  acquire  so  much  strength  in  his  gov- 
ernment if  he  only  will  try.  as  he  may  have  today.  Democracy 
never  was  so  near  the  people  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  this  year  that  is  passing.  Under  a  strictly  constitu- 
tional government  in  America  today  the  citizen  might  lose  his 
political  identity.  But  he  has  changed  the  government,  opened 
scores  of  roads  of  access  to  influence  and  effective  service,  and 
today  stands  upright,  self-respecting,  powerful  to  release  in 
righteous  political  endeavor  the  full  voltage  of  such  a  mind 
and  heart  as  God  has  given  to  him. — William  Allen  White. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CLUB 
FOREWORD 

By  Paul  W.  Waoee 

The  students  and  faculty  of  a  state  university  ought  to  be  interested  in 
state  problems — civic,  social  and  economic.  In  order  to  provide  a  medium  for 
the  study  and  discussion  of  such  problems  the  North  Carolina  Club  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1914  and  has  been 
active  ever  since.  It  is  composed  of  faculty  members  and  students  of  all 
classes  and  schools  though  it  never  has  a  large  membership.  The  club  meets 
on  fortnightly  Monday  nights  for  one  hour.  The  club  schedules  are  arranged, 
dated  and  bulletined  as  far  as  possible  in  the  early  fall  of  each  college  year. 
The  program  of  the  year  usually  consists  of  some  fifteen  sessions  at  which 
are  reported  the  investigations,  interpretations,  and  applications  of  the 
volunteer  research  workers.  In  addition  to  these  reports  by  student  investi- 
gators the  club  program  includes  a  few  addresses  by  people  prominent  in  the 
life  of  the  state. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  the  founder  of  the  club  and  still  its  most  faithful 
attendant,  expresses  the  purposes  of  the  club  to  be  (1)  competent  acquain- 
tance with  the  forces  and  influences,  institutions  and  agencies,  drifts  and  ten- 
dencies that  are  making  or  marring  the  developing  democracy  of  the  Mother 
State;  (2)  intelligent,  interested,  active  citizenship  as  a  fundamental  necessity 
in  democratic  communities;  and  (3)  competent  public  service.  He  believes 
that  "a  proper  study  for  North  Carolinians  is  North  Carolina;  that  an  acre 
in  Tarheelia  is  worth  a  whole  township  in  Utopia,  and  that  knowing  on  which 
side  of  a  commonwealth's  bread  the  butter  is,  is  worth  at  least  as  much  as 
knowing  on  which  side  of  the  Hellespont  Abydos  was." 

Each  year  the  papers  read  before  the  North  Carolina  Club  are  assembled 
in  a  yearbook.  The  yearbooks  to  date  are: 

1915-16  The  Resources,  Advantages,  and  Opportunities  of  North  Carolina 

1916-17  Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North  Carolina 

1917-18  County  Government  and  County  Affairs  in  North  Carolina 

1918-19  No  yearbook  issued 

1919-20  State  Reconstruction  Studies 

1920-21  North  Carolina,  Urban   and   Industrial 

1921-22  Home  and  Farm  Ownership 

1922-23  What  Next  in  North  Carolina?  I 

1923-24  What  Next  in  North  Carolina?  II 

1924-25  What  Next  in  North  Carolina?  Ill 

1925-26  Town  and  Country  Interdependencies 

This  year  the  club  has  been  studying  some  of  the  civic  problems  of  the 
state.  Manifestly,  it  could  not  consider  them  all.  Unfortunately  a  few  of  the 
subjects  presented  before  the  club  are  not  available  in  manuscript  and  hence 
are  not  represented  in  the  yearbook. 
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THE  J.  W.  BAILEY  AWARD 

Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Raleigh,  offers  annually  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  to  that  contestant  making  the  "most  valuable  contribution  of  information 
affecting  our  Commonwealth."  The  award  for  the  past  college  year  was  won 
by  Mr.  Alvin  S.  Kartus,  of  Buncombe  County,  whose  paper  entitled  "The  Case 
for  the  Short  Ballot,"  was  adjudged  the  best. 


SOME  ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

E.  C.  Branbok 

Popular  government,  said  Bryce,  rests  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  every 
citizen's  business  to  see  that  the  community  is  well  governed.  To  make  democ- 
racy safe  in  a  harassed  world,  said  Charles  W.  Eliot,  means  to  give  every 
citizen  freedom  to  do  his  best  for  the  common  good  and  the  will  to  use  that 
freedom  with  energy. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  democratic  institutions  can  forever  endure 
if  left  to  precinct  bosses,  ward  heelers,  and  party  chiefs  who  nominate  a 
president  on  the  seventh  story  of  a  Chicago  hotel  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
upon  telephone  orders  from  Pittsburg.  Bad  government  is  the  penalty  that 
good  men  pay  for  indifference  to  town-hall  details,  courthouse  affairs,  state- 
house  influences,  and  congressional  log-rolling.  There  be  wheels  within  wheels 
in  all  these  civic  centers,  and  a  man  is  super-educated  if  he  is  able  to  think 
straight  as  he  reads  between  the  lines  of  inescapable  propaganda. 

But  there  are  comforting  signs  of  change  in  the  humor  and  attitude  of 
tax-burdened  constituencies.  'Turn  the  rascals  out  and  lower  the  tax  rate'  used 
to  be  the  cry,  and  almost  the  only  cry,  that  could  arouse  the  masses.  However, 
it  is  beginning  to  appear  to  the  stupidest  voter  that  no  particular  party  label 
is  a  guarantee  of  competency  and  honesty  in  public  office.  A  good  man  in  a 
bad  system  may  waste  as  much  public  money  as  a  bad  man  may  steal  in  a 
good  system.  There  is  hope  for  tax-weary  citizens  if  only  they  can  have  the 
intelligence  and  the  courage  to  elect  competent,  honest  men  into  a  good  system 
of  government.  And  by  a  good  system  I  mean  a  system  based  on  properly 
ordered  business  procedures,  quickened  throughout  by  ideals  of  faithful 
public  service.  If  not,  there  is  little  hope  left  for  representative  democracies. 
And  here  I  register  my  conviction  that  any  system  or  any  law  is  bad  if  if 
overly  tempts  human  nature.  Whether  or  not  democracy  can  ever  be  trained 
for  efficiency  is  still  an  open  question. 

The  average  taxpayer  is  not  yet  vocal  or  at  least  not  intelligently  vocal, 
but  I  misread  the  signs  of  the  times  if  a  new  type  of  American  citizenship 
is  not  at  hand.  The  rising  tide  of  revolt  among  taxpayers,  the  United  States 
over,  is  ominous  for  office-holders  who  cannot  conceive  of  public  office  as  a 
public  trust.  Thirty-seven  county  officials  in  a  single  state  in  a  single  year 
have  recently  retired  to  the  penitentiary.  It  is  beginning  to  be  hazardous  to 
handle  public  moneys  carelessly. 

I  speak  of  four  essentials  of  good  citizenship:  (1)  A  genuine,  generous 
interest  in  community  affairs,  (2)  Competent  acquaintance  with  public  prob- 
lems, (3)  Civic  courage  in  behalf  of  peace,  security  and  progress.  And  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  adding  another  almost  indispensable  condition  of  effective 
citizenship,  namely,  (4)  Home  and  farm  ownership.  There  are  other  civic 
essentials,  but  these  four  are  enough  for  a  brief  discussion. 
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Genuine,  Generous  Interest 

1.  A  good  citizen  has  a  genuine,  generous  interest  in  his  home  community — 
this,  first  and  most  of  all.  A  man  tight-fistedly  busy  with  his  own  affairs  and 
indifferent  to  the  well-being  of  his  home  town,  his  home  county,  and  his  home 
state  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  self-serving  official  at  the  county  seat,  at  the 
state  capital,  or  in  Washington  City.  A  leopard  does  not  change  his  spots 
by  any  change  of  place.  The  peril  of  Democracy  lies  in  tick-and-flea  citizen- 
ship. Tick-and-flea  citizens,  I  may  say,  are  people  who  have  the  same  interest 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live  that  ticks  and  fleas  have  in  the  animal  on 
which  they  live. 

A  worth-while  citizen  is  generously  interested  in  better  public  highways, 
better  public  schools,  better  public  health,  better  conditions  of  law  and  order, 
and  greater  opportunities  for  the  under-privileged  and  disadvantaged.  And 
he  believes,  as  an  active  principle  of  life  and  business,  that  whatever  is  best 
for  the  community  or  the  commonwealth  is  also  best  for  him.  That  is  to  say, 
his  citizenship  begins  in  intelligent  self-interest.  And  when  I  say  intelligent 
self-interest,  I  have  in  mind  all  the  meaning  that  John  C.  Calhoun  packed 
into  that  phrase.  Unintelligent  self-interest  is  disruptive  and  destructive.  The 
way  out  in  almost  every  phase  of  life,  livelihood,  and  civic  rule  lies  in  collu- 
sion rather  than  collision,  in  comradeship  rather  than  contest,  in  diplomatic 
compromise  and  accord  in  non-essentials,  but  also  in  war  to  the  end  in  every 
matter  that  threatens  a  democratic  social  order. 

I  use  the  word  'collusion'  in  its  original  meaning  of  'playing  the  game 
together,'  not  in  its  sinister  common  meaning.  Conflicting  interests  can  always 
afford  to  play  the  game  of  life  and  business  together  in  generous,  good- 
humored  give-and-take.  I  profoundly  believe  in  the  abiding  values  of  collusion 
in  this  sense.  For  instance,  the  tax  survey  of  Baltimore  in  1926  was  conducted 
by  the  city  officials  and  a  business  committee  of  seventeen  men  representing 
large  tax-paying  interests,  playing  together  the  game  of  civic  efficiency  in  a 
vital  matter  of  government.  General  property  taxes  had  become  destructive 
and  the  owners  of  real-estate  investment  were  facing  bankruptcy  in  their 
dividends.  The  tax  on  office  buildings  had  risen  in  five  years  from  24c  to  61c 
per  foot  of  floor  space,  and  the  tax  rate  on  real  property  was  $2.97  per  $100 
of  valuation.  It  was  an  impossible  situation. 

To  remedy  it  the  business  men's  committee  and  the  city  officials  labored 
together  for  months  to  reorganize  the  city  government  and  to  reduce  to 
business  order  the  handling  of  all  public  moneys,  in  proper  bookkeeping  and 
vouchering  procedures.  As  a  result  the  tax  rate  was  lowered  17  per  cent  in  a 
single  year;  all  with  no  muck-raking,  no  scandals,  no  publicity,  and  no  brass 
bands.  When  this  joint  committee  began  its  work  the  business  of  the  city  was 
quite  of  a  sort  with  the  finances  of  a  church  oyster  supper;  today  Baltimore 
finances  are  as  well  ordered  as  the  business  of  an  American  mail-order  house. 
There  is  no  better  illustration  of  collusion  in  behalf  of  the  common  good. 
Frank  B.  Kent  tells  the  story  in  The  World's  Work  of  June,  1926,  and  it 
carries  a  lesson  for  wise  reformers  everywhere. 
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In  two  counties  of  my  home  state  two  groups  of  disinterested  men  of 
affairs,  some  forty-odd  in  each  county,  are  leaving  their  private  businesses, 
their  law  offices,  and  their  professional  jobs  to  journey  to  the  courthouse  once 
a  month  for  intimate  studies  of  county  affairs.  In  both  counties  these  genuine, 
generous  citizens  are  meaning  to  learn  all  that  intelligent  people  ought  to 
know  about  how  they  are  governed,  and  to  learn  not  as  party  or  partisan 
politicians  but  as  patriotic  members  of  the  community.  They  will  vote  and 
vote  intelligently,  but  not  one  member  of  either  group  could  be  dragged  with 
a  trace  chain  into  party  or  partisan  contests.  They  are  studying  the  affairs 
of  their  home  counties  in  the  interest  of  improved  government — mainly  in 
better  methods  of  accounting  for  and  reporting  upon  all  public  moneys 
handled.  They  profoundly  believe  that  no  government  anywhere  rises  above 
the  level  of  its  bookkeeping;  that  if  business  honesty  and  efficiency  cannot  be 
firmly  established  in  public  offices  no  other  forward  move  is  possible.  The 
prompt  penalty  of  civic  indifference  is  impending  bankruptcy  in  local  govern- 
ments the  country  over.  One  of  these  groups  has  an  executive  secretary  who 
spends  two  days  every  month  at  the  courthouse,  and  furnishes  the  members 
monthly  sheets  of  information  authoritatively  ascertained.  Both  groups  believe 
in  giving  the  folks  the  facts  and  trusting  the  folks  to  do  the  rest.  Given  time, 
it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  bad  government  in  a  democracy.  If  not,  there  is 
no  remedy  and  democracy  is  little  more  than  "a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
ocean." 

The  roll  of  such  citizens  is  brief  in  America — brief,  too  brief,  in  any  state 
or  county  or  city.  Our  fashion  of  late  is  to  give  millions  for  church  buildings, 
schools,  hospitals,  research,  and  the  like  noble  enterprises — some  eight  hun- 
dred millions  last  year  to  just  two  of  these  purposes.  Which  is  good,  but 
giving  one's  self  with  one's  gift  is  better.  V.  Everett  Macy  illustrates  what  I 
mean.  A  little  while  ago,  he  laid  aside  his  private  affairs  in  order  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  Westchester  Poor  House  in  New  York  state.  He  served 
until  the  poor  of  the  county  could  be  properly  housed,  and  the  business  details 
of  poorhouse  management  could  be  reduced  to  proper  forms  of  accounting. 
It  is  America's  first  instance  of  a  millionaire  in  a  poorhouse.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  every  local  official  to  be  a  peace-time  patriot  of  this  sort. 
But  such  selfless  public  servants  are  getting  more  and  more  into  the  public 
eye  of  late — a  few  in  every  state,  in  small  ways  or  large.  I  happen  to  know, 
for  instance,  of  a  physician  in  North  Carolina  who  abandoned  his  practice  for 
four  years  or  more  in  order  to  put  in  order  the  financial  affairs  of  his  home 
county.  And  he  has  been  worth  more  to  his  community  than  all  the  politicians 
in  a  half-dozen  generations  of  county  history. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  another  county,  a  teacher  dreamed  the  dream 
of  a  consolidated  school  system  based  on  a  county-wide  tax  that  offered  the 
poorest  child  in  the  poorest  country  district  the  school  opportunities  of  the 
richest  child  in  the  richest  city  ward.  As  a  means  to  that  end  he  set  about 
knowing  in  detail  the  tax  books  of  his  county.  And  wonderful  books  of  fiction 
he  found  them  to  be — far  more  wonderful  than  Jules  Verne's  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  Quiet  conferences  were  had,  as  chance  offered  day  by 
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day,  with  the  folks  who  were  not  on  the  tax  books  at  all  or  who  were  there 
on  a  ten  per  cent  basis  or  some  other  ridiculous  ratio  of  their  property  values. 
And  the  folks  were  appalled  at  Coon's  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tax  facts  of 
the  county.  They  scrambled  to  get  on  the  tax  books  and  to  increase  their 
property  values  on  the  tax  scrolls.  They  gave  him  the  funds  to  build  and 
maintain  what  I  dare  to  call  the  best  county  school  system  in  the  South.  He 
ruled  his  little  kingdom  as  Pitt  in  his  day  ruled  Europe — by  lifting  or  lowering 
his  eye-brows,  as  Napoleon  said.  He  was  not  a  college  graduate,  but  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  gave  him  an  LL.D.  as  a  commonwealth  builder. 
He  never  was  a  mere  teacher.  He  was  a  teacher-citizen  competently  schooled 
in  the  public  affairs  of  his  home  county  and  the  larger  concerns  of  his  home 
state. 

Competent  Acquaintance  with  Public  Affairs 

2.  A  good  citizen  is  competently  acquainted  with  the  public  concerns  of 
his  city,  his  county,  and  his  state.  He  believes  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  intelli- 
gently schooled  in  the  issues,  measures  and  means  that  make  his  home  town, 
his  home  county  and  his  home  state  a  better  place  to  live  in.  Competent 
schooling  in  the  affairs  of  his  home  community  is  necessary  to  a  mastery  of  the 
large  affairs  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  He  realizes  that  the  little  town  he 
lives  in  is  the  big  wide  world  writ  small,  and  that  the  big  wide  world  is  his 
home  town  writ  large.  The  forces,  agencies  and  influences  that  make  history 
at  home  are  the  forces,  agencies,  and  influences  that  make  history  the  world 
over.  Democracy  in  America  is  simply  the  sum  total  of  the  democracy  of 
individuals  and  small  groups.  How  can  he  understand  the  world  at  large  if  he 
does  not  understand  the  affairs  of  his  home  community,  or  does  not  try  to 
understand  them,  if  he  brushes  them  aside  in  the  rush  of  personal  business,  if 
he  beats  his  own  little  drum  in  his  own  little  pint  cup  after  the  fashion  of  the 
little  husband  in  Mother  Goose,  and  lets  everything  else  go  hang? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  small  affairs  of  the  home  town,  the 
sources  of  menace  to  local  law  and  order,  peace  and  security,  the  handling  of 
its  public  moneys,  the  vouchering  of  its  public  accounts,  the  forms  of  town- 
hall  bookkeeping,  the  town  budget  and  so  on  and  on.  But  if  he  has  no 
interest  in  these  matters  of  common  concern,  he  is  only  like  many  or  most 
other  men  in  this  or  that  community.  In  the  end  he  and  his  like  pay  for  civic 
aloofness — pay  in  sky-rocketing  tax  rates,  morbidity  rates,  and  death  rates,  in 
depressed,  demoralized  and  bedraggled  community  conditions.  The  papers  on 
my  desk  this  morning  report  a  small-town  clerk  behind  $5,000  in  his  accounts, 
a  board  of  county  commissioners  with  $335,000  of  excess  bond  money  that  they 
cannot  legally  spend,  a  tax  collector  in  a  country  county  nearly  a  half-million 
dollars  in  arrears.  All  because  it  is  the  reckless  fashion  of  American  voters 
to  elect  men  to  office  from  time  to  time,  and  then  to  drop  into  undisturbed 
civic  slumber  betweenwhiles.  It  is  useless,  says  Frank  F.  Kent,  for  taxpayers 
to  wag  their  heads  solemnly  over  the  little  scandals  of  local  government, 
snicker  at  its  little  internal  fights,  guffaw  over  some  of  its  alibis,  and  then  to 
scream  with  rage  at  the  tax  rates. 
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Idiot  is  what  the  ancient  Greeks  called  such  men.  The  essential  meaning 
of  the  word  is  'private  and  personal'  in  one's  activities,  remote  and  apart 
from  public  affairs,  as  the  traders,  shippers,  money  changers,  farmers,  and 
helots  were  in  the  little  world  of  Pericles.  The  word  in  its  primary  significance 
ought  to  be  revived  for  popular  use  in  modern  democracies. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  average  man  to  think  through  the  facts  of  such 
problems  as  improved  public  waterways  and  public  port  terminals,  the  low 
rate  taxation  of  intangibles,  county-group  jails,  hospitals,  and  homes  for 
the  poor,  the  Mussel  Shoals  problem,  the  Boulder  Dam  project,  the  rights, 
powers,  privileges  and  duties  of  grand  juries  at  home  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Washington,  the  new  charter  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal.  Every  one  of  these  problems 
concerns  every  business  and  everybody  in  the  nation.  And  every  one  of  these 
problems  is  beclouded  by  the  conflicting  interests  involved.  The  public  mind 
is  befogged  just  as  it  was  in  the  Panama  Canal  issue  a  quarter-century  ago. 
A  citizen  is  not  a  competent  citizen  if  he  is  not  willing  to  learn  all  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  know  about  local,  national  and  international  problems.  A 
stupid  lack  of  interest  in  essential  matters  of  public  concern  is  a  menace  to 
society,  and  America  is  in  danger  of  developing  what  Carlyle  called  'the 
devil's  paralysis  of  undisturbed  complacency.'  The  result  is  that  public  policies 
are  left  in  control  of  big  business  and  its  rubber-stamped  henchmen.  And  big 
business  claims  that  its  active  interest  in  legislation  will  be  self-defensively 
necessary  as  long  as  demagoguery  is  profitable  for  election  and  re-election  to 
public  office.  We  bewail  corruption  in  high  places  but  as  long  as  voting  con- 
stituencies are  uninformed  or  misinformed,  or  uninterested  and  indifferent,  we 
shall  always  have  an  overplus  of  fakers  in  public  places  and  a  plethora  of 
public  scandals  everywhere. 

What  but  stupid  indifference  will  explain  a  tax  rate  in  a  country  county 
so  high  that  an  audit  shows  a  surplus  of  $145,000,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  tax  collector  is  behind  more  than  $400,000  in  his  accounts,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  additional  $150,000  of  spurious  school- fund  notes?  Less  than  half  the 
tax  rates  of  the  last  five  years  would  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  this  particu- 
lar county  moving  steadily  forward  and  upward  in  every  department  of 
county  affairs.  The  taxpayers  pay  at  last  and  pay  through  the  nose  for  such 
civic  stupidity. 

Civic  Courage 

3.  It  takes  grit  and  grace  to  be  a  good  citizen.  Said  a  business  man  in 
the  county  just  referred  to — 

"Yes,  I  knew  what  was  going  on,  knew  pretty  nearly  all  there  was  to  know 
about  it,  but  I  couldn't  afford  to  start  anything.  I  was  tied-in  with  the 
friends,  the  families,  the  bondsmen  of  the  courthouse  grafters.  I  kept  my  own 
hands  clean,  but  I  didn't  crave  a  bloody  nose  or  a  bankrupted  private  busi- 
ness." 

Some  time  ago  I  was  riding  through  the  country  regions  of  a  nearby 
county  with  a  substantial  farmer.  "I  am  mightily  troubled,"  said  he,  "about  a 
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plague-spot  in  my  neighborhood,  some  little  distance  away  but  in  full  view 
of  my  home.  It's  a  house  of  shame,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it." 

Do  you  know  who  is  responsible  for  it?  said  I. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "I  know  who  runs  it,  I  see  the  women  of  it  going  and 
coming  and  I  see  the  men's  cars  parked  around  it  day  and  night.  I  guess  I 
know  all  about  it,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it." 

Have  you  thought  of  going  straight  to  the  responsible  party  and  talking 
it  out  with  him  as  a  neighbor,  or  swearing  out  a  warrant,  or  reporting  him 
to  the  grand  jury?  said  I. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  afford  to  do  that,"  said  he,  "I  should  be  in  trouble  with  too 
many  people  in  my  neighborhood.  It's  a  graveyard  proposition,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  have  my  stock  shot  down  in  the  pasture,  or  my  house  burned  down 
over  my  head,  or  a  bullet  in  my  back  as  I  work  in  the  field." 

Is  anybody  else  out  your  way  worried  about  this  thing?  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "a  lot  of  us  talk  about  it  and  wonder  what  to  do  about 
it.  It  don't  look  like  we  can  do  anything  about  it.  I  reckon  a  mob  will  have 
to  attend  to  it." 

It  is  civic  cowardice  on  part  of  private  citizens  that  accounts  for  masked 
bands,  and  in  many  minds  justifies  mob  violence.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
nervelessness  of  private  citizens  licenses  many  or  most  of  the  ills  of  our  social 
order.  It  may  be  hard  for  the  courts  to  convict,  so  hard  as  to  put  an  end  to 
respect  for  the  courts,  but  juries  cannot  be  expected  to  be  braver  than  private 
citizens  who  possess   knowledge  of  flagrant  open  crimes. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  papers  of  my  state  printed,  as  a  joke  on  the 
men,  the  story  of  a  raid  that  swept  one  of  our  mountain  counties  clean,  a 
raid  conducted  by  seven  women,  the  leader  being  a  grandmother  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age.  "Liquor,"  said  she,  "is  ruining  our  husbands  and  children,  and 
we've  got  the  grit  to  clean  out  the  stills." 

Good  citizenship  calls  for  courage — courage  to  take  the  initiative  in  swear- 
ing out  warrants,  courage  to  attend  court  sessions  as  witnesses,  courage  to 
neglect  one's  private  business  for  a  season,  courage  to  face  consequences. 

It  takes  all  sorts  of  courage  to  be  a  worthwhile  citizen.  It  took  courage 
in  Benjamin  H.  Hill  in  the  seventies  of  the  last  century  to  deliver  his  Bush 
Arbor  speech.  It  took  courage  in  Melvin  Carter  to  take  the  initiative  in  ridding 
North  Carolina  of  misrule  in  Reconstruction  Days — courage  to  say  what  he 
had  to  say,  with  the  bayonets  of  Kirk's  militia  set  against  his  throat  as  he 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Representatives — quiet,  cool,  unflickering  courage ! 
And  it  took  courage  of  the  very  highest  order  in  Plato  Durham,  John  W. 
Graham  and  Tom  Jarvis  to  stand  alongside  the  tiny  representative  from 
Buncombe  as  he  sprayed  prussic  acid  invective  upon  the  scalawags  and 
carpet-baggers  of  that  memorable  legislature. 

Ask  Gifford  Pinchot  if  it  took  courage  to  oppose  Penrose,  his  party  boss 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  heyday  of  his  power. 

It  takes  courage — grim,  Scotch  courage — for  our  Governor  McLean  to 
stand  resolutely  for  honesty,  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  state  and  county 
governments  of  North  Carolina. 
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It  took  courage  of  the  highest  order  for  Senator  J.  C.  C.  Black  to  rebuke 
and  defy  his  constituents  in  Georgia  in  my  boyhood  days.  It  takes  courage  of 
a  rare  sort — good-humored,  relentless,  bull-dog  courage — to  pursue  the  oil 
grafters  of   Harding's   administration,  as   Senator  Walsh  is  doing  today. 

But  it  is  the  courage  of  such  citizens  that  makes  possible  any  substantial 
progress  in  the  march  of  humanity.  It  took  marvelous  courage  on  part  of 
Aycock  to  campaign  North  Carolina  thirty-odd  years  ago  in  behalf  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high 
and  the  low,  for  the  children  of  blacks  and  whites  alike — marvelous  courage! 
But  the  thrill  of  that  courage  quickened  the  life  of  an  entire  state  and  started 
a  new  era  in  its  history. 

Home  and  Farm  Ownership 

4.  Home  and  farm  ownership  is  a  condition  of  essential  citizenship.  It 
was  so  in  former  times,  it  is  so  today,  and  it  probably  will  always  be  so  for 
all  time  to  come — so  because  of  the  nature  of  human  nature.  The  proposition 
is  worth  considering  in  a  civilization  that  has  shifted  its  base  from  land 
ownership  in  the  old  social  order  to  stocks  and  bonds,  notes  and  mortgages 
and  similar  other  symbols  of  secondary  wealth  in  the  new  industrial  order. 
During  the  last  two  hundred  years  the  landed  aristocracy  of  England  and 
America  has  steadily  yielded  place  to  the  coupon  aristocracy  of  bankable 
puper.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  could  say,  The  land's  the 
man,  the  man's  the  land,  no  land  no  man,  Who  owns  the  land  owns  the  man, 
Who  owns  the  land  rules  the  realm.  King  John's  nickname  of  'Lackland'  was 
an  epithet  of  ineffable  contempt  in  the  England  of  his  times.  It  was  no  solace 
to  the  soul  of  Shakespeare  to  be  a  prince  in  the  Kingdom  of  Letters,  for  he 
well  knew  that  he  was  a  prince  in  rags  and  tatters  unless  he  could  own  a  bit 
of  land  somewhere  and  have  the  legal  right  to  sign  himself  'William  Shakes- 
peare, Gentleman.'  Not  even  squirarchy  in  his  day  was  possible  to  a  landless 
man  of  genius,  even  of  Shakespeare's  size  and  significance. 

The  change  in  the  social  order  of  England  is  extreme,  and  English  states- 
men are  at  last  profoundly  aroused  about  the  problems  of  a  civilization  based 
on  land  ownership  by  the  few  and  land-orphanage  for  the  many.  More  than 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  city  lots  and  farms  of  England  and  Scotland  are 
occupied  by  leaseholders,   tenants   and   renters. 

The  landless,  homeless  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  yet  reached 
the  tenancy  proportions  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  our  tenancy  ratios,  town 
and  country,  are  steadily  approaching  those  of  these  two  countries.  Already 
a  little  more  than  half  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  tenants  and  renters, 
owning  not  a  square  inch  of  the  soil  they  cultivate  or  a  single  shingle  in  the 
roofs  over  their  heads.  In  North  Carolina  one-third  of  our  white  farmers  and 
two-thirds  of  our  Negro  farmers  are  tenants,  most  of  them  on  a  cropper  level. 
From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  our  larger  cities  spend 
their  days  and  nights  like  poor  Dante  'going  up  and  down  somebody  else's 
stairs.' 
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I  profoundly  believe  that  civilization  is  salted  unto  salvation  by  the  home- 
owning,  home-loving  and  home-defending  instincts.  I  do  not  believe  that 
civilization  can  anywhere  be  safely  based  on  the  landless  estate  of  men. 

The  fatal  law  of  the  new  industrial  order  seems  to  be  that  the  more 
populous  and  prosperous  an  area  becomes  the  fewer  are  the  people  who  live 
in  homes  of  their  own.  The  ratios  of  home  ownership  run  high  in  rural  states 
and  small  towns,  and  low  in  industrial  states  and  large  cities.  Eleven  people 
in  the  hundred  own  every  inch  of  the  land  of  greater  New  York.  Eighty-nine 
in  the  hundred  are  tenants  and  renters,  dwelling  in  tenements,  apartment 
houses,  and  family  hotels.  In  Manhattan  Borough  the  people  who  dwell  under 
their  own  rooftrees  are  fewer  than  five  in  the  hundred  of  population.  In 
North  Carolina  we  have  22,000,000  idle,  wilderness  acres  and  1,650,000  land- 
less, homeless  people,  town  and  country.  And  it  augurs  ill  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  price  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  progress  in  America  is  increasing 
homelessness.  It  is  the  crudest  paradox  of  Christendom. 

The  ownership  of  homes  and  farms  is  distinctly  and  directly  related  to 
stable,  responsible  citizenship.  A  peril — perhaps  the  greatest  peril  in  America 
— lies  in  restless,  roving,  irresponsible  citizenship.  The  most  mobile  population 
of  the  world  today  is  the  population  of  America.  We  have  motor  cars  enough 
to  move  120,000,000  people  forty  miles  from  home  base  in  any  single  hour  of 
any  day  or  night.  Restless  change  of  place  is  a  pronounced  characteristic  of 
America.  It  largely  accounts  for  the  384  desertions  of  homes  by  husbands  or 
by  wives  in  the  little  city  of  Durham  alone  in  a  single  year.  The  shift  of  the 
gas-meter  records  in  New  York  last  year  was  forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Which  means  that  nearly  half  the  people  of  greater  New  York  flit  every  year 
from  Staten  Island  to  White  Plains,  from  Newark  to  West  Hampton,  or  to 
points  between  or  beyond. 

Our  civilization  is  menaced  by  restless,  instable,  irresponsible  citizenship — 
restless  and  roving  because  it  is  easy  to  shift  from  pillar  to  post  upon  the 
instant,  and  irresponsible  because  it  is  not  identified  with  any  community  by 
any  stake  in  the  land.  More  than  half  the  people  of  the  nation  are  strangers, 
pilgrims,  sojourners.  They  are  citizens  of  a  far  country — almost  any  far-away 
place  suggested  by  the  pinch  of  necessity  or  the  lure  of  opportunity. 

Recent  field  surveys  in  four  rural  counties  of  the  South  show  that  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  crimes  are  committed  by  landless 
people,  white  and  black,  town  and  country;  that  the  ratios  of  crimes  by  ten- 
ants and  renters  run  far  ahead  of  their  population  ratios;  and  that  the 
ownership  of  a  home  or  a  farm  tethers  a  man  to  law  and  order  better  than 
all  the  laws  on  the  statute  books. 

The  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  prideful  ownership  of  a 
home  gives  a  man  a  chance  to  hold  his  family  together  and  to  safeguard  the 
integrity  of  his  household,  that  it  promotes  industry,  thrift,  sobriety,  and 
respect  for  law,  that  it  breeds  in  him  an  active  interest  in  churches  and 
schools,  highways  and  health,  that  it  moves  him  to  protect  his  home  com- 
munity against  social  contaminations,  that  it  makes  him  or  tends  to  make  him 
a  better  father,  a  better  neighbor,  and  a  better  citizen. 
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The  hope  of  America  abides  in  the  men  who  dwell  under  their  own  vines 
and  fig  trees,  unmolested  and  unafraid.  "Trade  increases  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  a  country;  but  its  real  strength  and  stamina  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  home-owners  of  the  land,"  said  Lord  Chatham- — Stenographic  report 
Jan.  24,  1927. 


MODERNIZING  EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

Path.  W.  Tebuy 

Citizenship  as  an  Objective  in  American  Schools 

The  first  schools  for  common  people  in  this  country  were  founded  on  the 
religious  motive.  The  men  who  established  these  schools  were  interested  in 
citizenship,  but  it  was  citizenship  in  the  next  world.  Whenever  they  brought 
themselves  to  think  of  youth  in  terms  of  life  in  this  world  their  point  of  view 
was  that  the  training  which  was  best  as  a  preparation  for  Heaven  would 
also  be  best  as  a  preparation  for  life  on  earth.  As  the  years  passed,  however, 
people  became  more  engrossed  in  trade,  business,  and  industry;  interest 
developed  in  the  fields  of  romance,  art,  and  beauty;  the  wonders  of  science 
began  to  attract  attention;  and  the  problems  of  politics  arose  to  demand 
an  increasing  share  of  thought.  Men  devoted  themselves  more  to  secular 
things  and  the  schools  gradually  recognized  the  change  in  point  of  view. 
Preparation  for  citizenship  on  earth  was  seen  to  be  a  very  important  matter. 
And  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  training  for  citizen- 
ship became  the  dominant  aim  of  the  American  school  and  such  it  is  today. 

The  Civic  Education  of  the  Present  Generation  of  Adult  Citizens 

Despite  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a  century  teachers  have  been  working 
earnestly  to  prepare  each  generation  of  youth  for  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  that  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  is  prevalent 
on  every  side.  Far  less  than  was  expected  has  come  of  the  school's  efforts  to 
train  young  people  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  our  democratic  society  and  in 
many  quarters  people  are  wondering  if  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment will  prove  to  be  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States  of  today.  What 
is  the  matter  with  civic  education,  we  may  well  ask,  when  disappointment  and 
fears  of  this  kind  are  so  widespread?  It  is  our  purpose  to  attack  this  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  generation  of  adult  citizens.  The  present 
generation  of  grown  people  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  product  of  the  schools 
cf  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago.  The  civic  training  that  was  given  in  the  schools 
of  the  nineties,  therefore,  is  responsible  in  large  part  for  the  civic  character 
of  the  present  generation  of  grown  people.  An  examination  of  the  civic  edu- 
cation of  this  period  may  be  expected  to  throw  much  light  on  the  question  we 
have  raised. 

Training  for  citizenship  in  the  nineties  consisted  almost  wholly  of  the 
study  of  history  and  civics:  American  history  and  civil  government  were  found 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  In  the  secondary  school  there 
were  ordinarily  four  more  years  of  history  and  civics  including  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern,  English,  and  American  History  and  a  final  course  in 
civil  government.  The  content  of  these  public  school  courses  and  their  sequence 
were  determined  in  the  greater  part  by  college  professors.  The  college  teach- 
er of  that  day  was  far  more  of  a  specialist  in  his  own  field  than  a  student  of 
the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  profoundly  impressed  with 
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the  ignorance  of  history  which  he  found  in  the  entering  freshmen.  And  when 
he  had  a  chance  to  reform  the  curriculum  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  felt 
that  large  amounts  of  history  would  improve  the  civic  teaching  of  the  schools. 
The  books  on  history  then  consisted  in  large  part  of  narratives  of  presidential 
administrations,  wars,  and  national  movements.  The  textbooks  were  brief 
condensations  of  college  courses,  with  far  too  little  explanation  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  movements  of  history.  Oftentimes  they  proved  to  be  very  vague 
and  unsatisfying  reading  for  the  pupils.  The  civics  textbooks  were  treatments 
primarily  of  the  anatomical  details  of  government  such  as  the  minimum  age 
of  representatives,  the  duties  of  the  president,  organization  of  the  courts, 
lists  of  peace  officers,  etc.  This  program  of  education  for  citizenship  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  knowledge  meant  power  and  that  a  knowledge  of 
history  and  the  structure  of  government  were  the  kinds  of  knowledge  that 
the  citizen  needed.  The  school  men  of  that  day  seem  to  have  believed  that  if 
the  pupils  read  the  textbooks  and  passed  the  examinations  they  would  by 
virtue  of  these  achievements  become  intelligent  citizens,  and  active  and  eter- 
nally vigilant  workers  for  the  safety  of  democracy.  In  this  situation  we  find  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  fact  that  when  a  group  of  citizens  today  becomes 
alarmed  about  civic  conditions  they  pass  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ought  to  be  memorized  and  the  Constitution 
studied  more  thoroughly  in  the  schools. 

Bewilderment  of  the  People  in  the  Face  of  Modern  Civic  Problems 

When  one  examines  the  subjects  that  were  studied  in  school  by  the  adults 
of  the  present  he  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  bewilderment  which  overcomes 
these  citizens  when  they  face  the  difficult  social  problems  of  the  day.  In  the 
history  and  civics  textbooks  which  they  studied  there  was  little,  if  anything, 
concerning  the  control  of  railroad  and  bus  lines,  the  Australian  ballot,  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children  in  industry,  building  up  a  state  seaport, 
budgeting  of  state  finances,  adequate  sources  of  tax  revenues,  the  proper 
length  of  the  compulsory  school  term,  the  cooperative  marketing  of  farm 
products,  etc. — to  mention  only  some  of  the  outstanding  social  problems  of 
North  Carolina.  The  citizen  is  dismayed  when  he  realizes  how  powerless  he  is 
as  an  individual  in  the  face  of  these  problems.  His  schooling  did  not  explain 
to  him  the  situation  that  Woodrow  Wilson  described  so  well  in  these  words, 
"Yesterday  and  ever  since  history  began  men  were  related  to  one  another  as 
individuals.  .  .  .  Today  the  everyday  relationships  of  men  are  largely  with 
great  impersonal  concerns,  with  organizations,  not  with  other  individual  men. 
Now  this  is  nothing  short  of  a  new  social  age,  a  new  era  of  human  relation- 
ships, a  new  stage  setting  of  the  drama  of  life."1 

The  situation  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  growers  of  North  Carolina  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  tobacco  cooperative  association  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
and  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cotton  farmers  are  members  of  the  cotton 
association.  The  plight  of  the  first  association  and  the  limited  scope  of  the 
second  are  not  due,  as  is  so  often  charged,  to  the  greed  and  the  disloyalty  of 


xTUe  New  Freedom,  1913,  p.  6-7. 
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the  farmer.  They  are  attributable,  rather,  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  as  a 
whole  understand  very  little  of  the  need  for  cooperative  marketing  and 
possess  even  less  skill  in  the  management  of  undertakings  which  call  for 
the  effective  working  together  of  such  large  numbers  of  scattered  people.  So 
many  of  them  lack  the  necessary  education.  Another  striking  example  of  the 
lack  of  essential  civic  education  is  the  strong  resentment  and  the  fierce  oppo- 
sition that  was  met  by  the  President  of  the  State  Teachers  Association  recently 
when  he  undertook  to  tell  the  people  how  far  behind  other  progressive  states 
North  Carolina  is  in  respect  to  education,  as  compared  with  its  standing  in 
respect  to  material  wealth. 

Outstanding  Shortcomings  of  the  Present  Generation  of  Citizens 

The  ineffectiveness  and  dismay  of  the  present  generation  of  adult  citizens 
as  they  attempt  to  meet  the  complex  social  problems  of  the  day  proceed  from 
three  outstanding  shortcomings.  In  the  first  place  the  average  citizen  has  a 
very  inadequate  understanding  of  the  nature  of  practical  politics  under  which 
public  affairs  are  managed.  The  common  idea  of  politics  is  that  it  is  a  mys- 
terious incarnation  of  dark  powers  whose  primary  object  is  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  common  idea  of  politicians  is  that  of  shrewd  and  slippery 
rascals  who  are  bent  on  enriching  themselves  from  the  people's  pockets.  The 
average  citizen  does  not  know  that  the  politician,  ordinarily,  is  a  very  human 
sort  of  fellow  who  is  interested  in  public  business  much  like  the  average 
citizen  is  interested  in  his  own  private  business;  and  that  the  politician  is 
willing,  as  the  average  citizen  is  not,  to  take  the  trouble  to  manage  the  public 
business.  Nor  does  the  average  citizen  understand  that  politics  is  nothing  but 
the  work  of  organized  bodies  of  men  who  try  hard,  generally  speaking,  to  do 
what  the  people  want;  nor  does  he  perceive  that  the  only  way  the  politician 
has  of  knowing  what  the  people  want  is  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  those  who 
express  themselves  clearly  and  forcefully.  The  average  citizen  does  not  under- 
stand how  to  join  the  existing  organizations,  or  to  set  up  new  organizations, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  desires  forcefully  known. 

The  second  outstanding  shortcoming  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
educated  and  capable  leaders.  Politics,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant businesses  in  the  nation,  is  not  considered  a  very  attractive  career  for 
ambitious  and  promising  young  men.  Such  young  men  in  the  United  States 
tend  to  go  into  industry  and  into  the  professions  where  more  ample  rewards 
more  surely  await  them.  The  reason  for  this  dangerous  condition  of  affairs 
brings  us  to  the  third  shortcoming  of  our  present  citizenship — the  lack  of 
trained  and  interested  followers  or  observers  of  the  public  business.  The 
indifference  of  the  people  to  politics  is  so  callous  and  widespread  that  a 
statesman,  no  matter  how  conscientiously  and  intelligently  he  tries  to  carry  on 
the  public  business,  is  never  certain  that  the  people  at  large  will  discover  how 
faithfully  he  has  worked  and  give  him  the  support  he  needs  to  remain  in 
power.  The  people  either  do  not  care  or  they  do  not  know  how  to  support  the 
public  men  who  serve  them  honestly.  It  frequently  appears  that  they  are 
unable,   or   will    not    take    the    trouble,    to    distinguish   between    inferior    and 
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superior  leaders.  This  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  hidden  from  intelligent  young 
men  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  political  leaders,  as  far  as  able  men  are 
concerned,  consist  only  of  those  who  are  most  courageous  and  most  devoted  or 
else  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  meet  the  hazard  and  disillusion- 
ments  of  public  life  with  safety  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

Causes  of  the  Bewilderment  and  Shortcomings  of  the  Present 
Generation  of  Citizens 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  question — To  what  extent  are  the  bewilder- 
ment and  shortcomings  of  the  present  generation  of  adult  citizens  due  to  the 
kind  of  civic  education  which  they  received  when  they  were  children  in  school? 
The  answer  is  that  these  troubles  are  attributable,  to  a  great  extent,  to  an 
inadequate  educational  preparation.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  that  the  schools  of 
the  nineties  emphasized  the  informational  side  of  citizenship  almost  exclusive- 
ly. It  was  merely  the  reading  of  books  about  history  and  civics  from  one  year 
to  another.  The  schools  of  that  day  failed  to  take  due  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  good  citizen  must  be  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  of  intelligence.  They  did 
not  understand  that  information  finds  its  greatest  value  only  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  are  determined  to  do  something  about  it  and  who  know  how  to  do 
things.  These  schools  were  not  well  acquainted  with  a  great  fact  of  which 
modern  psychology  has  made  us  certain — that  the  best  way  to  prepare  young 
people  to  act  like  good  citizens  in  later  life  is  to  train  them  in  the  doing  of 
similar  things  while  they  are  still  in  school.  What  we  needed  was  a  training  in 
action:  what  we  had  was  training  in  reading. 

The  training  in  reading,  moreover,  was  too  often  given  in  a  way  that  in 
itself  produced  unfortunate  results.  There  were  but  few  books  in  the  schools 
of  that  day  in  addition  to  the  textbooks.  The  schools  were  either  too  poor  to 
buy  more  books  or  they  assumed  that  all  the  children  would  be  able  to  learn, 
or  all  that  was  worth  knowing,  was  to  be  found  in  this  handful  of  books.  As 
a  consequence  pupils  were  taught  to  read  their  books  from  cover  to  cover,  to 
treat  everything,  even  the  minutest  details,  as  of  equal  importance,  in  short 
to  read  them  like  the  Bible  as  if  everything  in  them  were  true.  The  pupils 
were  not  supposed  to  have  social  problems  in  their  minds  when  they  read,  nor 
read  the  books  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  finding  light  on  some  political 
question  of  the  moment.  And  yet  this  is  the  way  citizens  must  read  today 
if  they  are  to  make  good  use  of  books  in  the  effort  to  get  some  light  on  our 
troublesome  questions.  One  of  our  recent  writers  forcefully  describes  the 
outcome  of  this  method  ef  teaching  in  the  following  words:  "The  school 
environment  with  its  docile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  which  is 
encouraged  by  the  teacher,  is  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  independent 
thinking.  Our  schools  have  developed  a  gullible,  credulous,  slavish  generation  of 
readers.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  most  fantastic,  hurried,  and  inaccurate  yarns 
of  the  newspaper  reporter  are  taken  for  truth  by  a  great  majority  of 
readers."2 


2Stormzand,  Martin.  Progressive  Methods  of  Teaching,  p.  9. 
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Resources  of  the  Modern  School  That  Are  Available  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Teaching  of  Citizenship 

The  means  for  remedying  the  situation  that  has  been  described  above  and 
for  improving  the  civic  preparation  of  the  coming  generations  of  citizens  are 
at  hand  in  the  better  schools.  There  is  now  available  for  the  schools  a  large 
amount  of  reading  material  on  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day.  In  many 
elementary  and  high  schools  libraries  may  be  found  the  size  and  variety  of 
which  is  amazing  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  children.  Well-trained 
teachers  have  the  child  read  an  astonishingly  large  number  of  books.  They  do 
not  read  them,  however,  from  cover  to  cover  as  in  the  old  days,  but  with  a 
view  to  getting  information  on  some  civic  problem  which  the  class  is  studying. 
The  children  bring  together  all  the  information  on  the  problem  which  they 
have  been  able  to  find  and  discuss  it  in  full  in  the  classroom  under  the 
teacher's  guidance.  In  this  way  the  children  not  only  learn  to  read  books  to 
get  light  on  questions,  as  their  parents  now  do  when  they  read,  but  they  also 
learn  how  to  talk  about  these  questions  and  get  information  from  each  other, 
as  their  parents  do. 

The  better  schools  undertake  to  have  their  children  visit  the  scenes  of  social 
problems  for  personal,  close-hand  observation.  They  attend  the  courts  and 
legislatures,  visit  factories  and  fire  departments,  and  watch  the  street-cleaning 
men  and  policemen  at  work.  They  organize  their  classes  as  courts,  or  as  legis- 
latures and  try  the  cases  or  debate  the  public  questions  that  are  before  the 
legislature  at  the  time  of  their  visits.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  study  and  to 
discuss  even  the  controversial  questions  of  the  day.  These,  ordinarily,  are  the 
most  important  problems  and  because  men's  passions  and  selfish  interests  are 
involved,  they  need  training  in  the  fair  discussion  of  such  questions  while  still 
in  school.  Grown  people  often  fear  that  children  will  become  too  angry  or  that 
they  will  get  undesirable  notions  in  the  discussion  of  heated  questions;  but 
when  this  work  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  teacher  who 
trains  the  children  to  respect  diverging  views  and  to  express  themselves  with 
courtesy — the  situation  is  one  in  which  the  grown  people  could  learn  by 
observation  to  behave  themselves  better  than  they  sometimes  do  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  The  outstanding  point,  however,  is  that  the  youthful 
citizens  are  becoming  interested  in  and  are  learning  how  to  deal  with  the  great 
social  problems  of  the  day. 

Of  equal  importance  with  this  work  of  the  classroom  is  the  opportunity 
that  the  better  schools  are  giving  pupils  to  learn  how  to  work  together  in  a 
cooperative  way.  The  school  is  simply  a  small  community  of  young  citizens 
like  the  larger  community  of  adult  citizens.  Like  the  adult  community  the 
school  has  numerous  civic  problems  of  its  own  and  the  pupils  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  gain  first-hand  experience  with  such  problems  by  helping  the 
teachers  solve  them.  In  many  of  the  progressive  elementary  schools  each  room 
of  pupils  and  their  teacher  have  an  organization  which  resembles  a  small  city. 
The  whole  group  acts  like  a  city  council  and  makes  the  laws  which  they  are 
to  observe  in  the  daily  life  of  the  room  concerning  cleanliness,  courtesy, 
honesty,  safety,  and  order.  They  elect  officers  to  carry  out  the  laws  and  they 
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often  try  offenders  before  a  court  of  their  fellow  pupils.  In  this  way  children 
early  begin  to  learn  how  to  live  with  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  each  other, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

In  the  more  enlightened  high  schools  the  student  bodies  are  organized 
into  associations  which  cooperate  with  the  faculty  in  the  government  of  the 
school.  Each  room,  including  the  teacher  and  his  pupils,  is  organized  as  a 
ward  and  each  ward  in  turn  elects  a  representative  to  the  student  council  of 
the  school.  The  student  council  legislates  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  school, 
supervises  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  pupils,  and  executes  the  rules 
regarding  care  and  sanitation  of  the  building.  They  help  the  faculty  maintain 
discipline  and  improve  scholarship,  and  show  the  courtesies  of  the  school  to 
visitors.  They  provide  big  brothers  and  sisters  for  entering  freshmen  and 
appoint  courts  to  try  violators  of  the  rules  of  the  school.  All  of  this,  of 
course,  is  done  with  the  advice  and  supervision  of  teachers  who  are  trying 
to  teach  pupils  how  to  govern  themselves.  Faculties  have  learned  that  pupils 
can  do  many  things  as  well,  or  better,  than  their  teachers  and  that  the  whole 
work  of  the  school  goes  on  more  effectively  when  the  pupils  cooperate  in  an 
active  and  intelligent  way  than  when  the  teachers  try  to  run  the  school  with- 
out their  help.  The  fact  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  however,  is  that 
pupils  are  learning  how  to  participate  in  politics  as  adults  by  practical 
experience  with  self-government  in  the  school.  In  this  way  the  schools  are 
relieving  themselves  of  the  reproach  of  being  book-ridden  and  are  training 
young  citizens  for  the  life  of  action. 

When  one  attempts  to  estimate  the  significance  of  these  modern  reforms 
in  the  school's  program  of  education  for  citizenship  he  finds  ample  grounds 
for  the  hope  that  the  coming  generation  of  citizens  will  be  far  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  democratic  society  than 
their  fathers  are. 
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TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Robinson    Newcojcb,   Ohio 

We  may  define  government  as  the  political  organization  wielding  the 
mundane  authority  of  last  resort  in  the  area  over  which  it  holds  sway.  And 
for  our  purposes  we  may  describe  government  service  as  the  offices,  elective  or 
appointive,  within  the  structure  of  that  political  organization.  With  this 
formality  of  an  introduction  accomplished,  we  can  examine  the  subject  more 
carefully. 

A  public  official  is  primarily  a  servant,  not  a  master,  and  as  a  servant  his 
first  duty  is  to  his  master,  society.  Unfortunately,  all  too  often  this 
master  has  a  dissociated  personality,  has  as  many  voices  as  it  has  interests 
and  minor  groups;  but  the  public  servant  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
rather  discordant  voices,  save  as  they  help  him  understand  the  command 
coming  from  society  as  a  whole;  save  as  they  help  him  understand  the  com- 
mand that  should  come  through  the  political  organs  of  the  area  in  question. 

Should  Be  Amenable  to  Popular  Control 

As  long  as  we  have  democracy  in  form  or  in  spirit,  the  broad  policies  of 
a  government  should  be  policies  with  which  the  citizens  will  agree,  and  the 
more  detailed  and  minor  policies  should  be  in  harmony  with  these  broad 
policies.  This  means  that  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  public  must  be  under- 
stood, for  the  public  is  not  able  to  decide  all  detailed  and  minor  policies,  nor 
would  it  desire  to  do  so  if  it  could.  Public  officials  must  always  decide  the 
greater  number  of  policies  themselves,  and  they  can  do  this  wisely  only  as 
they  understand  what  society  wants — and  what  it  thinks  it  wants,  if  there  is 
any  marked  consciousness  of  a  definite  want,  or  of  a  need  for  means  of 
satisfying  the  particular  desire.  There  may  be  a  conflict  between  what  society 
really  wants,  and  what  it  thinks  it  wants.  The  most  competently  trained 
administrators  will  know  this  conflict,  and  at  times  must  be  willing  to  carry 
out  policies  contrary  to  the  expressed  public  will,  but  they  dare  not  do  this 
for  long,  for  communities  can  learn  to  govern  themselves  only  as  they  actually 
govern.  And  the  most  competently  trained  officials  may  now  and  then  be 
mistaken.  If  the  public  desires  are  mistaken  the  public  will  learn  its  mistake 
if  it  is  allowed  to  have  its  way,  and  a  bureaucracy  will  not  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  power  which  it  may  use  less  wisely  in  another  and  less  justifiable 
instance. 

Government  officials  should  try  to  interpret  their  work  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  try  to  interpret  the  public  for  themselves.  If  the  public  receives  sym- 
pathetic accounts  of  what  its  political  agents  are  doing  it  will  be  possible  to 
build  policies  upon  more  secure  foundations,  to  make  the  policies  mean  more 
to  society,  and  to  give  the  responsible  officials  a  better  understanding  of  their 
tasks. 

Heed  Social  Rather  Than  Individual  Welfare 

Keeping  in  touch  with  public  opinion,  being  representative,  is  but  one  of 
the  duties  of  governmental  employees.  It  is  just  as  essential  that  they  under- 
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stand  the  basic  principles  at  work  in  society.  They  must  understand  how  the 
social  organism  is  put  together,  for  it  is  their  function  to  minister  to  social 
health,  as  contrasted  to  individual  welfare.  By  so  doing  they  are  ministering 
to  the  welfare  of  individuals  indirectly,  and  they  should  minister  to  the  wel- 
fare of  individuals  directly  when  such  action  is  of  special  benefit  to  society. 
But  the  particular  function  is  the  care  for  society  as  a  whole,  not  the  care  for 
individual  sections  of  that  society  at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  An  understand- 
ing of  the  factors  which  make  this  social  life  possible,  that  will  make  it  most 
advantageous,  and  that  hinder  its  expression,  becomes  indispensable. 

The  competent  official  will  not  only  understand  something  of  the  com- 
plexity of  principles  at  work,  and  at  play,  in  society — will  not  only  understand 
something  of  the  interdependence  of  groups,  areas,  classes,  of  the  stabilizing 
tendencies  of  organization,  or  the  conflict  of  interests,  for  instance — but  he 
will  know  something  of  the  effects  of  checks  and  controls  on  various  phe- 
nomena. He  must  know  something  of  the  effect  of  various  actions  on  the 
well-being  of  multitudes,  must  be  able  to  calculate  the  resultants  of  proposed 
policies  on  forces  already  operating.  He  must  be  able  to  do  this  because  most 
of  the  individuals  working  in  society  are  relatively  little  interested  in  the 
social  effect  of  their  efforts,  but  are  primarily  interested  in  the  profits  that 
their  action  brings.  The  viewpoints  of  a  movie  director  and  a  welfare  director 
may  be,  and  often  are  directly  opposed,  for  instance.  Or  the  viewpoints  of  the 
manager  of  a  munitions  factory  and  the  secretary  of  state.  One  class  of  men 
knows  something  of  the  effect  of  policies  on  private  profits,  another  should 
know  their  effects  on  social  security. 

Understand  Social  Trends 

Implicit  in  the  requirement  of  an  understanding  of  society  is  the  need  for 
an  understanding  of  trends.  Requirements  of  today  will  not  be  the  require- 
ments of  tomorrow,  and  unless  tomorrow's  requirements  are  anticipated  they 
may  be  difficult  to  meet.  Agencies  which  fill  today's  needs  will  be  in  the  way 
tomorrow,  will  be  a  barrier  to  progress  and  a  hindrance  to  success,  unless 
they  are  modified  to  keep  pace  with  a  changing  order.  Institutions  tend  to 
ossify,  or  to  run  on  their  own  momentum,  and  governments  are  no  exception. 
An  effective  government  needs  sensitively  alert  officials,  officials  who  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  new  needs  as  they  arise,  and  who  will  be  able  to  anticipate 
and  direct  the  development  that  brings  these  needs.  The  problems  of  city 
zoning,  of  road  construction,  of  sanitary  developments,  for  instance,  can  be 
solved  only  if  they  are  faced  before  and  not  after  needs  become  insistent. 

Officials  Need  to  Be  Technicians 

We  are  not  yet  through  describing  our  paragon  of  understanding.  He  must 
be  able  to  act  as  well  as  think.  It  will  be  of  little  avail  to  society  if  the  men 
in  office  know  what  should  be  done  but  are  helpless  to  do  it.  Technical  ability 
is  almost  as  essential  as  a  creative  sense.  The  government  employees  must 
know  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  meeting  demands,  they  must  know  the 
amount  of  money  available,  the  effectiveness  of  that  money  when  employed 
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through  the  various  agencies  at  their  disposal.  They  must  know  the  ability 
of  the  organization  to  function  when  faced  with  unusual  situations.  They  must 
know  how  much  can  be  secured  from  the  tools  at  their  disposal.  They  must 
know  what  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  machinery  which  they  use, 
what  improvements  they  can  adopt,  what  improvements  they  need.  They  must 
understand  the  principles  of  the  technique  they  are  using,  as  well  as  the  ends 
for  which  that  technique  has  been  developed,  and  be  able  to  command  that 
technique  for  present  needs,  and  to  modify  it  in  line  with  developing  and 
future  requirements.  And  they  must  always  be  master  of  the  technique,  they 
must  never  let  the  technique  master  them. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  attributes  our  ideal  official  will  need  in  order  to  fill  his 
post  with  the  most  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  We  have  pictured  the  model 
official  as  being  representative,  in  touch  with  society;  as  being  alert,  pro- 
gressive; and  as  being  efficient,  master  of  his  tools,  not  mastered  by  them. 
He  understands  people,  and  society,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  past  or  the 
present;  he  knows  the  mechanics  of  his  trade.  He  is  representative,  alert, 
efficient. 

And  this  means  training. 

Acquainted  with  Social  and  Economic  History 

That  training  must  put  particular  emphasis  upon  a  study  of  social  situa- 
tions, economic,  emotional,  institutional  factors  in  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional life.  Causes  of  actions  of  men  and  groups,  not  dates  or  uncorrelated 
facts;  communities,  not  a  chronology  nor  a  directory,  should  be  studied  by  the 
novice.  He  should  learn  how  interrelated  even  the  primitive  peoples  were,  and 
what  contributed  to  their  growth,  and  to  their  decline,  what  their  good  points 
were,  and  their  weak  ones.  He  should  learn  how  constant  has  been  change,  and 
how  few  were  those  who  proved  able  to  resist  the  tide,  how  fortunate  were  they 
who  could  accommodate  themselves  to  new  conditions,  and  even  mold  those 
new  conditions  to  a  degree. 

The  study  of  social  conditions  should  become  more  intensive  as  it  becomes 
more  intimate,  when  the  attention  is  directed  at  present-day  phenomena.  The 
actual  dependence  of  one  group  on  another  should  be  understood;  the  need 
of  the  farmer  for  the  city  worker,  of  the  industrialist  for  the  banker,  or  the 
miner,  or  the  locomotive  engineer.  He  should  know  something  of  the  depen- 
dence of  his  section  of  the  country  on  other  sections,  and  of  all  on  foreign 
markets  and  resources. 

Nor  should  the  study  stop  with  economic  phenomena.  Ideas,  traditions, 
organizations,  are  as  important  as  the  phenomena  upon  which  they  play.  The 
Great  War  was  not  caused  by  economic  phenomena  alone;  it  came  as  the 
result  of  the  attitude  men  took  towards  a  changing  order.  The  attitude  of 
farmers  toward  diversification  of  crops,  the  preference  for  advertised  brands, 
the  desire  for  conspicuous  consumption — modes  of  thought,  all  important  in 
their  influence  on  economics.  Social  modes  of  thinking  must  be  understood, 
along  with  other  phenomena. 
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Government  should  be  studied  as  an  agency  for  influencing  life.  It  should 
be  studied  as  a  factor  contributing  to  the  present  organization  and  function- 
ing of  society,  and  as  an  agency  which  may  be  used  to  influence  and  aid  that 
society.  Each  office  should  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  need  it  should  fill, 
to  see  how  it  fills  that  need,  how  it  might  fill  the  need,  and  if  some  other 
arrangement  would  do  the  work  better. 

Study  Government — Institutional  and  Functional 

The  government  should  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  its  organization, 
too.  The  functional  and  institutional  studies  can  not  well  be  separated,  nor 
should  they  be.  But  it  is  worth  the  space  to  insist  that  neither  be  studied 
without  the  other. 

Various  institutions  represented  in  the  government  should  be  studied  from 
the  social  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  ordinarily  found. 
The  lawyer  who  is  planning  to  become  a  city  solicitor,  or  an  attorney  general, 
should  study  municipal  law,  administrative  law,  tax  law,  tax  principles,  bill 
drafting,  and  other  branches  of  legal  knowledge,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
community.  He  needs  to  know  the  rights  of  the  state,  rather  than  the  best 
methods  for  organizing  corporations;  he  needs  to  know  the  effect  of  clemency 
upon  criminals,  rather  than  the  most  effective  way  of  creating  sentiment  for 
his  client.  Or  the  engineer  who  plans  to  enter  municipal  service  needs  to 
know  what  method  of  assessing  for  water  will  distribute  the  burdens  most 
equitably,  not  the  method  that  will  bring  the  largest  returns;  he  needs  to  be 
able  to  forecast  the  future  water  needs,  and  know  how  to  insure  the  purity 
of  the  supply,  as  well  as  its  adequacy  and  reasonable  cost.  Law,  science, 
medicine,  nursing,  all  the  professions,  every  post  in  the  service,  need  this 
special  slant. 

This  understanding  of  society,  this  sympathy  for  social  needs,  can  not 
come  from  books,  nor  from  professors  who  know  naught  but  books.  The 
training  that  fits  men  to  be  representative,  alert,  and  efficient  servants  must 
be  a  training  that  brings  them  in  contact  with  the  society  that  they  are  going  to 
serve.  It  must  be  a  training  engineered  by  men  who  know  society  at  first-hand 
as  well  as  they  know  their  books  and  their  theories.  It  must  be  a  training 
that  fits  theory  to  practice,  and  compares  practice  with  theory. 

Concrete  Experiences  Needed 

This  training  will  include  practical  experiences  which  will  put  content 
into  the  studies.  The  student  should  visit  factories,  slums,  jails,  courts,  water 
works,  libraries,  council  meetings,  political  gatherings  of  all  sorts,  and  know 
them  as  something  more  than  so  many  chapters  in  a  dull  book.  Nor  will 
such  observation  be  enough,  even  though  it  is  interpreted.  The  preparation 
should  include  analyses  of  practical  problems.  If  a  student  is  working  on 
methods  of  zoning,  he  should  be  given  the  task  of  zoning  some  nearby  locality. 
The  more  real  his  task  can  be  made,  the  better  it  will  be.  If  he  could  be 
required  to  get  the  consent  of  the  groups  affected,  if  possible,  and  the 
approval  of  those  in  authority,  with  the  needed  legal   action  by  the  proper 
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officials,  the  study  would  be  almost  ideal,  for  he  would  know  something  of 
the  inertia  to  be  overcome  as  well  as  the  theory  to  be  applied  in  a  given 
situation.  And  he  will  understand  the  books  he  is  reading  and  the  lectures  he 
is  attending  on  the  subject  as  he  could  not  possibly  have  otherwise  understood 
them — for  all  such  efforts  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  training  insti- 
tution, and  made  to  correlate  with  work  done  inside  its  walls.  Such  efforts 
should  be  made  with  the  sympathetic  knowledge,  and  aid  if  possible,  of  the 
local  government   officials. 

Field  trips,  field  studies,  even  field  activities  are  not  enough,  when  com- 
bined with  the  theoretical  training,  to  produce  our  ideal  official.  A  period  of 
apprenticeship,  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  training  institution,  and  with 
the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  governmental  agency  with  whom  the  student 
is  working,  is  needed  to  complete  the  formal  training.  If  he  completes  such 
a  period  of  training  and  probation  satisfactorily,  understanding  the  people  for 
whom  he  is  going  to  work,  thinking  in  terms  of  the  society  for  whose  service 
he  has  been  trained,  and  knowing  the  tools  he  is  to  use,  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  his  hire. 

This  broad  outline  is  an  ideal,  but  it  is  not  all  theory.  It  is  a  theory  that  is 
being  applied  by  many  training  schools  in  many  countries. 

The  German  System 

The  German  system  of  training,  for  instance,  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
practical  studies,  the  apprenticeship,  and  the  social  nature  of  the  theoretical 
studies  pursued.  The  system  carefully  selects  those  whom  it  will  allow  to 
enter  the  government  service,  and  trains  these  select  few  with  considerable 
care.  Only  those  who  are  at  the  very  top  of  their  Gymnasium  class,  1st  or  2nd, 
(cf.  Professor  Patterson's  article  in  the  March  1926  Social  Forces)  may 
enter  the  service.  And  these  must  attend  seminars  twice  a  week,  listen  to  lec- 
tures chosen  by  the  Magistrat,  and  by  higher  members  of  the  service,  and 
pass  regular  examinations.  Failure  to  pass  the  examination  means  delayed 
promotion,  so  the  initiates  have  a  good  incentive  to  continue  their  studies. 

If  a  German  desires  to  rise  very  high  in  the  government  service  he  must 
enter  a  University,  or  one  of  the  professional  training  schools  (cf.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Experts  in  City  Government) .  The  equivalent  of  a  doctor's  degree  is 
required  in  many  of  these  posts.  And  even  here  training  has  not  stopped,  for 
there  are  special  professional  schools  for  the  training  of  experienced  officials  of 
the  higher  grades  for  still  further  promotion.  These  courses  continue  the  social 
nature  of  the  training  given  previously,  emphasize  the  duty  due  the  Nation 
rather  than  the  duty  due  any  group  in  the  Nation  (save  as  class  prejudice 
creeps  in,  as  it  does),  and  gives  further  technical  training  with  emphasis  on 
the  needs  that  will  be  faced  by  men  working  in  responsible  positions  for  great 
communities — not  for  corporations  or  special  groups.  Such  courses  as  govern- 
mental rights;  the  police  power;  social  questions;  school  and  sanitary  admin- 
istration and  legislation;  resources  of  the  country;  road  law;  efficiency  in 
government;  public  works;  relief  of  the  poor;  building  regulations  and  admin- 
istration; are  offered.  One  who  passes  the  examination  is  assured  of  a  lucrative 
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and  honored  position  for  life.  The  reward,  both  of  money  and  prestige,  is 
there;  the  training  schools  are  there;  the  apprenticeship  period  is  long;  all 
that  is  lacking  is  a  responsiveness  to  public  opinion.  Of  that  German  bureau- 
cracy has  but  little.  The  unfortunate  nature  of  that  lack  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  here. 

In  France,  England,  and  United  States 

The  story  is  similar  in  France.  Professional  schools,  examinations,  profes- 
sional requirements  for  entrants,  life-long  tenure,  etc.,  are  present  there,  too. 
But  again  the  representative  nature  is  lacking.  It  is  present  to  a  greater  degree 
in  England,  though  even  there  the  training  is  secured  more  through  the 
apprenticeship  than  through  the  University.  Certain  social  and  some  profes- 
sional courses  are  offered,  and  the  University  of  London  has  just  launched  a 
special  school  for  such  professional  training.  But  as  yet  most  of  the  men  learn 
the  profession  as  lawyers  used  to  learn  theirs.  This  method  has  resulted  in  a 
somewhat  more  stereotyped  form  of  administration  than  is  found  in  Germany, 
though  the  tendency  has  been  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  slightly  greater 
susceptibility  of  the  local  administration  to  public  desires. 

The  United  States  is  a  law  unto  itself,  or  rather,  many  laws  unto  itself, 
in  the  training  of  government  officials.  Insecurity  of  tenure,  uncertainty  as  to 
promotion  and  pension,  inability  to  transfer  from  city  to  city,  or  bureau  to 
bureau,  low  salaries,  insufficient  honor,  and  a  lack  of  public  demand  for 
efficiency,  have  kept  down  the  number  of  men  desiring  special  training  for 
public  service.  Consequently  the  schools  offering  adequate  training  have  been 
few,  and  these  poorly  equipped. 

This  relative  indifference  to  efficient  government  has  not  been  the  result 
of  slovenly  habits  of  mind,  but  rather  the  result  of  our  necessary  preoccupa- 
tion with  economic  questions.  The  country  has  been  rather  busy  developing 
the  West,  changing  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  nation,  developing 
commerce,  and  eliminating  slavery.  Most  of  these  things  have  required  indus- 
trial and  financial  more  than  political  leadership.  The  greater  rewards  of 
business  have  tended  to  attract  the  more  ambitious  and  capable  men,  while 
the  extreme  democratic  theories  of  government,  precluding  permanent  posi- 
tions or  substantial  salaries,  have  repelled  competent  men  from  government 
posts  and  have  prevented  the  growth  of  any  demand  for  trained  officials. 

A  Growing  Demand  for  Trained  Officials 

But  this  situation  is  changing.  The  very  growth  of  business  is  making  a 
strong  non-business  agency  necessary.  The  complexity  of  organization  makes 
imperative  a  skilled  government  staff  to  preserve  the  peace  so  necessary  to 
modern  business,  to  provide  the  education  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  even 
the  simpler  financial  maneuvers,  to  care  for  the  health  endangered  by  the 
newer  forms  of  living,  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  growing  institutions. 
The  very  business  which  relegated  politics  to  the  background  is  now  pushing 
politics  into  greater  prominence.  The  growing  importance  of  politics  to  busi- 
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ness  and  to  society  is  causing  an  increase  in  the  opportunities  open  to  trained 
government  employees,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  facilities  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  service. 

According  to  Professor  Patterson's  count,  in  the  June,  1926  number  of 
Social  Forces,  there  are  some  33  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  that 
are  offering  courses  in  administration.  Eleven  are  in  the  east,  the  same  number 
in  the  middle  west,  three  in  the  south,  three  in  the  southwest,  and  five  in  the 
west.  Of  these  33  many  are  combining  the  theoretical  with  the  practical,  and 
several  are  giving  the  social  background  that  is  so  vital.  Some  are  guiding 
the  student  through  periods  of  apprenticeship. 

Universities  Teaching  Public  Administration 

In  Michigan,  for  instance,  projects  are  worked  out  in  the  classroom  in 
connection  with  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Definite  problems 
in  nearby  communities  are  studied,  reports  are  written,  and  results  achieved. 
Similar  work  is  done  at  Western  Reserve  under  Professor  Hatton.  Field  work 
with  the  government  of  Cleveland,  and  with  the  county  and  state  government, 
and  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Civic  League,  the  City  Club,  and 
other  civic  organizations,  is  part  of  the  program.  Cincinnati  is  combining  theo- 
retical and  practical  work  in  a  rather  unusual  way,  and  Antioch  is  sending 
students  into  organizations  to  work  as  one  of  the  force  at  regular  intervals. 
Wisconsin,  Columbia,  New  York  University,  Georgetown  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  others,  are  doing  pioneer  work  in  this  field. 

Syracuse  University  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  the  most  forward- 
looking  universities  are  doing  in  this  direction.  Combined  with  social  and 
theoretical  political  studies  courses  in  General  Organization  and  Management, 
Personnel  and  Supplies,  Finances — administration  and  control,  Public  Safety 
and  Welfare,  and  Public  Works,  are  given.  Examining  the  courses  in  this 
last  list  alone,  that  of  Public  Works,  we  find  studies  on  streets,  their  con- 
struction and  maintenance;  courses  in  traffic  problems,  sewers,  street  clean- 
ing, waste  collection  and  disposal,  water  supply  and  distribution,  and  others. 
Nor  are  they  simply  courses.  Practical  studies  on  the  spot  are  a  part  of  the 
program,  and  the  work  is  done  with  the  cooperation  of  the  College  of  Applied 
Science  and  Business  Administration,  and  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Public  Administration  of  New  York.  A  written  report  on  some  field 
research  is  part  of  the  preparation,  and  before  finishing  "the  students  are 
required  to  spend  three  to  six  months  as  assistants  in  some  government 
department."  Field  observation,  field  work,  apprenticeship,  are  all  combined 
with  the  theoretical  work  and  the  social  viewpoint. 

The  New  York  Training  School  for  Public  Service  is  the  present  out- 
standing development  in  the  attempt  to  provide  professional  training  for 
government  officials.  Each  entrant  is  assigned  a  short  study  in  the  field  to 
test  his  ability  to  get  at  facts  and  to  meet  men  of  practical  affairs.  On  the 
basis  of  this  test  more  difficult  work  is  given,  or  the  student  is  requested  to 
withdraw.  The  later  field  work  assigned  is  given  on  the  basis  of  individual 
ability,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  formal  procedure,  and  each  student  is 
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under  personal  supervision.  The  theoretical  studies  fit  in  with  the  practical 
work,  and  the  academic  standards  are  as  severe  as  those  of  any  good  univer- 
sity. Dr.  Beard  says  of  these  standards  that  "one  year  spent  at  the  Training 
School  is  equivalent  in  discipline  and  academic  training  to  a  year  spent  in  any 
university  with  whose  graduate  work  I  am  acquainted,"  and  that  academic 
training  is  in  addition  to  the  practical  field  work. 

Students  who  finish  the  work  in  such  institutions  as  the  School  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Syracuse,  or  at  the  New  York 
Training  School  for  Public  Service  have  a  training  that  will  fit  them  for 
service  in  American  governmental  units  as  well  as  those  who  are  trained 
abroad  are  fitted  for  service  in  their  countries.  These  students  are  alert, 
efficient,  and  representative.  May  their  tribe  increase. 


THE  WOMEN'S  PROGRAM  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mary  O.  Cowper,  Durham,  N.  C. 

When  the  women  of  North  Carolina  were  granted  the  suffrage,  they  found 
at  the  first  election  afterwards  that  the  method  of  voting  was  so  cumhersome, 
slow,  inefficient,  and  conducive  to  fraud  and  disorder  that  the  franchise  was 
worth  very  little.  And  so  the  fight  for  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  Ballot 
System  was  begun  by  the  women,  adding  their  forces  to  those  men  who  have 
been  interested  in  the  change  for  a  number  of  years.  One  regrettable  fact  is, 
however,  that  although  men  have  been  interested  in  it  for  years,  many  now 
consider  the  Australian  Ballot  a  "woman's  measure"  and  oppose  it  for  that 
reason.  A  bill  sponsored  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  North  Carolina  Women 
has  been  introduced  at  each  recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  each 
year  has  been  lost.  But  there  is  much  encouragement  this  year.  In  1925  a  very 
poor  law  was  advocated, — one  which  would  have  provided  privacy  at  the  polls 
and  a  "blanket  ballot"  but  not  much  else.  It  was  lost  in  the  House  by  one  vote, 
and  that  because  two  friends  had  been  called  to  the  lobby  on  false  messages.  In 
1927  a  carefully  prepared  law  was  proposed  which  would  have  as  nearly 
eliminated  danger  of  fraud  and  error  and  disorder  at  the  polls  as  laws  can 
do.  Ninety  men  in  the  House  and  a  safe  majority  in  the  Senate  had  stated 
definitely  that  they  would  vote  for  the  Australian  Ballot.  But  the  bill  was  too 
good.  A  poor  law  could  have  been  passed  but  politicians  who  profit  by  the 
herding  in  of  votes  could  not  see  a  change  to  an  honest  system  where  only 
official  helpers  or  "markers"  could  be  in  the  polls  and  they  sworn  not  to  influ- 
ence the  voter.  Furthermore,  the  same  politicians  did  not  want  any  improve- 
ment in  the  absentee  law.  There  were  many  compromises  made  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Australian  Ballot  but  they  stood  fast  on  the  heart  of  the  system, — 
a  fair  method  of  assisting  voters, — and  so  the  bill  was  lost,  men  pledged  to 
vote  for  the  bill  changing  at  the  last  minute.  But  the  women  preferred  to  lose 
a  good  law  rather  than  win  a  poor  one,  and  as  one  newspaper  headline  put  it 
"they  have  just  commenced  to  fight." 

Eight-Hour  Day  for  Children 

The  measure  which  has  brought  more  attacks  against  the  women  than  any 
other  and  more  slinging  of  epithets  of  "bolshevist"  etc.,  especially  against  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  was  the  request  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  children 
under  16  in  mercantile  and  industrial  pursuits.  In  1925  only  one  vote  was 
obtained  in  the  Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  women,  some 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  speech  of  the  opposition,  were  accused  of  receiving 
money  from  Russia  to  cause  them  to  advocate  the  bill.  Between  1925  and 
1927  there  were  many  public  and  private  attacks  on  the  women  most  promi- 
nent in  advocating  the  law  and  when  it  came  to  the  hearing  before  the  Public 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate  many  men  who  were  asked  to  speak  in  favor 
of  it  refused  to  come  on  the  ground  of  inexpediency.  But  there  were  advocates 
there  and  five  members  of  the  committee  spoke  and  worked  for  it  and  got  it 
before  the  Senate  on  a  minority  report.  It  was  tabled,  amended,  brought  back 
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and  passed.  The  speeches  made  against  it  seemed  to  win  votes  for  it.  After 
all,  few  people  will  say  baldly  and  coldly  that  it  is  good  for  a  state,  or 
permissible  in  a  progressive  state,  for  children  under  16  to  work  11  hours  a 
day  and  60  hours  a  week  in  factories  and  an  unlimited  number  of  hours  in 
stores  and  other  places.  The  bill  as  passed  gives  this  much  protection — no 
child  under  16  may  work  after  7  at  night  or  before  6  in  the  morning;  no  child 
under  16  who  has  not  completed  the  4th  grade  may  work  more  than  8  hours  a 
day  in  stores  and  factories  and  most  other  occupations.  Though  the  "attain- 
ment as  well  as  age"  bill  sponsored  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and 
backed  by  the  entire  Council  was  lost,  this  law  now  requires  some  attention 
to  education  before  working  certificates  are  given.  At  the  next  General 
Assembly  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  probably  the  Council  will  work 
again  for  the  bill  as  originally  presented. 

Notice  of  Marriage 

The  "Notice  of  Marriage"  law,  advocated  by  the  women,  is  an  attempt  to 
put  the  emphasis  on  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  importance  of  thinking 
about  marriage  rather  than  on  the  evils  of  divorce.  The  women  hold  that 
requiring  a  two  weeks'  notice  before  a  marriage  license  is  issued  will  tend  to 
prevent  "Ford  marriages,"  help  protect  innocent  girls  from  bigamy  and  help 
to  make  more  enforceable  the  physical  examination  law.  They  hold  that  the 
state  now  considers  marriage  its  business  as  it  requires  a  license  and  becomes 
responsible  for  unfortunate  children.  The  speeches  made  in  favor  of  the  bill 
by  a  prominent  doctor,  banker,  solicitor,  and  several  ministers  were  convinc- 
ing. However  the  bill  was  lost,  one  hardly  knows  why  except  that  education 
has  not  yet  been  sufficient. 

Correctional  Institutions 

The  Legislative  Council  asked  also  that  the  state  take  over  the  Industrial 
School  for  Negro  Girls  at  Efland  and  care  for  these  children  as  it  cares  for 
the  white  girls  and  boys  and  the  negro  boys.  The  school  is  already  in  opera- 
tion— the  inmates  all  being  sent  there  by  Juvenile  Court  Judges  under  court 
order.  The  so-called  "economy  program"  which  is  strange  in  its  applications 
and  non-applications,  prevented  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  a  substitute  one 
which  grants  $2000  a  year  for  maintenance  for  the  institution  did  pass,  largely 
as  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Bickett. 

The  provision  for  a  farm  colony  for  women  offenders  older  than  those 
received  at  Samarcand  was  worked  for,  not  only  by  the  Council  but  by  the 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  many  judges  and  solicitors  who  see 
the  great  need  for  it.  Again  the  "economy  program"  was  put  forward  by  the 
opposition,  though  the  fact  that  these  women  have  to  be  and  are  being  pro- 
vided for  in  an  inefficient  and  more  expensive  way,  was  brought  out.  A  substi- 
tute bill  did  pass  which  provides  for  the  buying  of  a  suitable  farm  site  and 
the  building  of  an  administration  building.  So  it  should  be  ready  for  a  main- 
tenance appropriation  and  an  additional  building  appropriation  by  the  next 
General  Assembly. 
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Survey  of  Women  in  Industry 

One  additional  measure — the  most  controversial  of  all — has  been  worked 
for  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  a  number  of  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations,  and  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for  the  last  four  years — 
that  is,  a  scientific  survey  of  the  working  conditions  of  women.  The  women 
have  not  considered  this  a  matter  for  legislation  but  first  asked  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission  and  then  the  Governor  to  order  and  provide  for  the 
survey.  It  seemed  only  logical,  efficient  and  businesslike  and  the  women 
thought  that  the  director  of  the  survey  should  be  a  trained  person  who  would 
know  what  should  be  done  and  that  the  field  workers  should  be  men  and 
women  with  experience  and  scientific  training  in  research.  The  survey  was 
ordered  by  the  Governor  in  the  summer  of  1926  but  when  the  Women's  Survey 
Committee  found  that  only  a  simulated  study  without  honest  and  scientific 
executive  direction  was  being  planned,  they  protested  and  the  survey  was 
discontinued  by  order  of  the  Governor.  The  women  cannot  yet  understand 
why  experts  are  used  in  studying  the  budget  system,  in  education,  health, 
and  other  fields,  but  cannot  be  used  in  studying  that  most  vital  of  all  fields, 
the  working  conditions  of  the  girls  and  mothers  of  the  state.  And  the  women 
will  continue  to  work  for  the  kind  of  study  that  is  needed,  never  accepting  a 
pseudo  report,  far  worse  and  more  dangerous  than  none  at  all. 

Many  things  the  women  of  the  state  want,  but  the  formal  program  as 
described  in  this  paper  they  consider  the  most  immediate  and  most  distinctly 
the  "Program  of  Progress"  for  North  Carolina — as  important  as  good  roads 
and  other  material  signs  of  advance. 


THE  SHORT  BALLOT 

Alvin  S.  Kartus,  Buncombe  County 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  movement  on  foot, 
sponsored  by  a  certain  progressive  element  in  American  politics,  calling  for  a 
fundamental  revision  in  the  organization  of  state  and  local  government  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  popularly  termed  a  movement  for  the  Short  Ballot. 
The  term  "Short  Ballot"  is  only  a  surface  designation  for  a  deep  and  funda- 
mental change.  The  shortening  of  the  ballot  is  merely  the  means  by  which 
the  desired  improvements  are  to  be  accomplished.  In  brief,  there  are  proposed 
a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  elective  officials;  appointments  of  the  minor 
governmental  officials  by  the  chief  executive  or  executives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  direct  responsibility  of  the  executive  to  the  people  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  governmental  affairs.  The  recall  by  the  voters  of  elective  officers  is 
offered  as  an  additional  means  of  enforcing  their  responsibility  to  the 
electorate. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  American  republic  the  activities  of  the  state  and 
local  governments  were  limited  and  there  were  but  few  offices.  These  offices 
were  usually  very  important  ones,  and  therefore  elective.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  elaborate  party  organizations.  A  candidate,  through  various  means, 
put  himself  before  the  community,  and  campaigned  for  votes  among  practically 
his  entire  electorate.  Due  to  the  smallness  of  the  community,  most  of  the 
voters  knew  the  candidates.  In  due  course  of  time  the  voter  went  to  the 
polls.  No  elaborate  ballots  were  prepared.  He  scratched  down  on  a  blank  piece 
of  paper,  from  memory,  the  men  whom  he  wished  to  place  in  the  few  offices 
which  were  to  be  filled,  or  declared  his  vote  before  the  election  officials  and 
others  assembled.  Each  voter  made  up  his  own  list,  in  his  own  mind,  as  a  result 
of  his  own  private  opinions.  Under  such  a  system  some  writers  claim  that  we 
had  a  much  more  real  democracy  than  at  present. 

Jacksonian  Democracy 

But  the  country  grew  rapidly,  and  it  had  begun  to  be  noticed  that  there 
were  too  many  governmental  functions  for  the  existing  number  of  officials  to 
handle  adequately.  There  was  really  a  necessity  for  some  reorganization  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  business.  It  was  here  that  Jacksonian  democracy, 
formulated,  no  doubt,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  made  its  bow.  It  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  there  should  be  more  offices,  but  the  puzzling  question  was 
should  these  new  offices  be  filled  through  popular  election  or  executive  appoint- 
ment. Jacksonian  Democrats  took  up  the  fight,  campaigning  well  for  their 
theory  of  real  democracy,  which  in  two  words  was  "elect  everybody."  The 
theory  was  perhaps  sincere,  but  it  was  short-sighted  and  failed  to  take  proper 
account  of  simple  facts  of  human  history  and  of  human  nature.  So  well  did 
Jackson  expound  its  principles  that  a  universal  cry  went  up  to  put  men  in 
office  who  were  directly  responsible  to  the  people.  Democracy !  Direct  respon- 
sibility !  Representative  government !  It  was  an  enticing  appeal  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  unskilled  in  political  science.  Jackson's  political  philosophy  took 
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so  well  that  the  people  were  not  content  with  electing  to  the  newly  created 
offices,  but  they  went  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their  opportunities  and  took 
officers  who  were  doing  perfectly  well  in  subordination  to  responsible  executive 
superiors  and  made  them  go  before  the  people  every  few  years  for  election. 
Sheriffs,  coroners,  bailiffs,  labor  commissioners,  educational  commissioners, 
judges — all.  It  made  no  difference  how  small  the  job  was,  the  people  had  to 
preserve  liberty  (which  was  in  no  special  danger  at  the  time),  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  ballot  was  their  way  of  doing  it.  Their  theory  was  that 
political  liberty  varied  directly  with  the  length  of  the  ballot.  But  does  it? 

It  was  hard  to  foresee,  and  millions  still  do  not  see  that  increasing  the 
number  of  simultaneously  elected  officials  was  sufficient  to  change  the  whole 
principle  of  representative  government.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  antici- 
pate the  gigantic  growth  of  our  country.  Electing  all  government  officers 
might  have  worked  all  right  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  when  there 
were  not  so  many  to  elect,  and  the  communities  were  small  enough  for  every- 
one to  know  each  other  personally,  or  through  adequate  heresay.  Today,  with 
a  population  much  over  a  hundred  million,  and  with  such  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  elective  officials,  it  is  impossible  for  any  voter,  other  than  a 
political  specialist,  to  vote  intelligently.  So  the  change  that  Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy was  responsible  for  was  radical  and  fundamental.  It  established  a  system 
under  which  representative  government  became  an  impossibility.  As  Richard 
S.  Childs  has  put  it:  "It  was  like  lengthening  the  sword  till  it  became  too 
cumbersome  for  the  soldier  to  wield — thus  actually  disarming  him."  From 
that  day  until  this,  the  United  States  has  not  had  a  true  democratic  form  of 
government,  but  an  unworkable,  impractical  imitation  that  cannot  be  intelli- 
gently maneuvered  by  the  masses.*  From  that  day  until  this  we  have  been 
laboring  under  a  system  of  "democracy"  that  is  dictated  by  bosses.  We  have, 
through  necessity,  become  as  bossed  and  as  bereft  of  leadership  and  individ- 
ualism as  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Long  Ballot  Prevents  Intelligent  Voting 

You  may  very  well  ask  how  this  innocent-appearing  change  from  appoint- 
ment to  election  of  officials  could  have  effected  so  great  a  revolution  in  our 
whole  system  of  democracy.  This  change  can  be  easily  traced.  As  our  country 
grew,  population  increased,  we  kept  on  making  new  officials  for  each  new  func- 
tion and  made  them  elective  by  the  people.  The  ballot  grew  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  wasn't  long  before  we  were  asking  the  people  of  Chicago  to  vote  intel- 
ligently on  over  6000  nominees  in  one  single  primary.  We  asked  the  people 
of  New  York  to  fill  over  500  elective  offices  within  a  four-year  cycle.*  No  more 
than  three  weeks  ago,  in  an  off-year  election  we  asked  the  people  of  Raleigh 
to  fill  53  offices. 

When  we  ask  for  intelligent  voting  under  such  circumstances,  we  are 
asking  for  the  impossible.  A  voter  goes  to  the  polls  to  cast  his  ballot  and  the 
chances  are  that  of  the  many  offices  to  be  filled,  he  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  any  of  the  men  running  except  the  few  heads  of  the  ticket — the  mayor, 
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the  governor,  the  senator,  and  perhaps  the  congressmen.  These  men  are  known 
in  the  communities;  they  have  made  their  speeches,  which  have  been  reported 
in  the  dailies,  reviewed  in  the  weeklies,  and  commented  upon  in  editorials.  The 
electorate  has  had  a  chance  to  compare  the  nominees  man  to  man,  and  under 
such  conditions  a  man  can  vote  intelligently.  But  the  trouble  is  that  these 
major  offices  make  up  but  a  very  small  portion  of  our  ballots.  The  ballots  are 
crammed  with  the  names  of  men  running  for  minor,  inconspicuous  offices  of 
which  very  few  voters  know  the  duties.  The  men  running  for  these  offices  do 
not  campaign  among  the  entire  electorate,  nor  is  any  appreciable  amount  of 
literature  printed  about  them.  Newspapers  have  neither  the  space  nor  the 
interest  to  devote  to  such  offices.  As  a  result,  those  voters  who  still  have 
enough  interest  to  go  to  the  polls  look  over  the  stack  of  ballots  that  are 
handed  them  and  realize  that  they  don't  know  enough  about  the  candidates  to 
vote  intelligently;  so  they  vote  only  for  the  head  of  the  ticket,  or  blindly  vote 
for  the  whole  party  list.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  their  duty  is  done,  and 
they  really  have  done  about  as  near  to  their  duty  as  the  system  allows. 

It  is  the  long  ballot  that  causes  our  blind  voting.  Under  our  present  system 
there  is  not  one  man  out  of  ten,  aside  from  political  specialists,  who  knows  the 
essential  facts  concerning  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  men  that  he 
votes  for  in  a  regular  election. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  little  incident  that  occurred  in  a  primary  election 
some  few  years  ago  in  the  small  town  of  Winthrop,  Massachusetts.  The 
people  were  voting  in  a  primary  election.  The  Progressive  Democratic  party 
put  up  a  partial  list  but  omitted  to  name  anyone  for  representative  in  the 
general  court.  One  unknown  voter,  in  order  to  complete  his  ballot  wrote  in 
the  name  of  James  O'Connell  for  the  general  court.  Inasmuch  as  no  other 
nominations  were  made,  this  one  vote  constituted  the  highest  number  of  votes 
on  the  ticket  for  the  particular  office.  The  Secretary  of  State  accordingly  had 
this  name  printed  on  the  official  ballot  for  the  district.  "James  O'Connell'' 
received  735  votes  in  the  regular  election,  and  thirty-seven  more  in  Winthrop 
than  the  regular  Democratic  nominee.  When  the  returns  were  in,  it  was 
discovered  in  the  town  clerk's  office  that  no  such  person  as  "James  O'Connell" 
existed.  Yet  735  men  voted  for  "James  O'Connell"  and  he  received  37  more 
votes  than  one  real  man.  Popular  Government ! 

Long  Ballot  Aids  Machine  Rule 

There  have  been  numerous  cases  where  absolutely  corrupt  men  have  been 
put  into  office.  The  people  have  wondered  how  such  men  have  got  by  the 
voters.  They  have  wondered  if  it  is  possible  that  the  people  have  picked  out 
such  officials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  voters  really  elected  them  by 
popular  choice?  If  the  voters  didn't  pick  them  out,  somebody  must  have  picked 
them  out  by  hand-appointed  methods.  That's  what  has  been  done.  That's  the 
principal  purpose  of  political  machines;  they  tell  the  voters  whom  to  elect 
and  the  boss  is  simply  the  engineer  of  the  machine.  Our  ballots  are  long  and 
cumbersome,  and  the  political  bosses  know  that  they  can  slip  faithful  party 
workers   into  minor,  inconspicuous  offices   without  having  the  voters  question 
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the  merits  of  the  men.  The  party  managers  give  these  johs  to  those  who  work 
actively  for  the  party  success,  and  who  constitute  what  is  commonly  called 
the  machine.  The  machine  is  thus  manned  with  workers  at  the  public  expense.* 

We  are  not  just  coming  to  realize  that  our  offices  are  filled  by  party 
machines  through  the  party  bosses.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  people  came  to 
the  realization  of  this  fact.  They  realized  that  if  the  voters  were  really  to 
select  the  officials  they  must  have  something  to  say  about  who  is  nominated. 
So  the  direct  primary  reform  swept  the  country.  This,  they  thought,  would  do 
away  with  bossism.  These  primary  reforms,  however,  have  not  done  all  that 
was  hoped  of  them.  It  was  found  that  the  candidates  selected  by  the  machine 
won  even  in  the  primary.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  are  as  many  offices 
to  vote  for  in  the  primaries  as  in  the  general  elections  and  probably  more 
men  running.  Here  we  have  the  same  trouble  as  before  the  direct  primaries: 
too  many  offices  and  too  many  candidates  for  the  voters  to  vote  intelligently. 
In  the  primary  they  vote  the  big  machine  ticket — the  ticket  that  carries  the 
name  of  the  men  whom  they  wish  to  place  in  the  conspicuous  offices.  Thus 
we  have  practically  the  same  results  as  we  had  before  the  direct  primary. 
Only  instead  of  voting  the  straight  party  ticket  as  is  done  in  the  general 
election,  we  vote  the  straight  big  machine  ticket. 

The  connection  between  the  long  ballot  and  misrepresentative  government 
can  be  easily  established.  By  voting  the  long  ballot  blindly  (the  only  possible 
way  to  vote  it)  we  entrust  large  governing  powers  to  easily  contaminated 
organizations  of  political  specialists,  and  we  must  expect  to  get  the  kind  of 
government  from  them  that  would  naturally  proceed  from  their  trusteeship. 
Democracy?  No!  A  perfect  oligarchy!* 

America  should  not  and  will  not  be  content  with  such  a  system  of  mis- 
representative  government.  Childs  grasped  the  crux  of  the  situation  when  he 
said,  "We  cannot  hope  to  teach  or  force  the  entire  citizenship  to  scrutinize 
the  long  ballot  and  cease  to  vote  blindly  on  it.  The  Mountain  will  not  come 
to  Mahomet;  Mahomet,  then,  must  go  to  the  Mountain.  There  are  two  things 
we  must  do: 

"First.  We  must  shorten  the  ballot  to  a  point  where  the  average  man  will 
vote  intelligently,  without  giving  more  attention  to  politics  than  he  does  at 
present  .  .  ..  the  test  for  shortness  is  to  inquire,  when  a  given  number  of 
offices  are  filled  by  election,  whether  the  people  vote  blindly  or  not  on  any  of 
them.  For  if  they  begin  to  require  tickets  ready  made  for  their  convenience, 
they  are  sharing  their  powers  with  the  ticket  makers,  and  democracy  is  fled. 

"Second.  We  must  put  on  the  elective  list^only  such  offices  as  are  naturally 
conspicuous.  The  petty  offices  must  either  go  off  the  ballot  and  be  consolidated 
under  a  responsible  appointive  power,  or  they  must  be  increased  in  real  public 
importance  by  added  powers  until  they  rise  into  such  eminence  as  to  be  visible 
to  all  the  people.  Why  should  50,000  voters  all  be  asked  to  pause  for  even  a 
few  minutes  apiece  to  consider  the  relative  qualifications  of  Smith  and  Jones 
for  the  petty  post  of  county  surveyor? 
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"That  candidates  should  be  conspicuous  is  vital.  The  people  must  see  what 
they  are  doing;  they  must  know  the  candidates — otherwise  they  are  not  in 
control  of  the  situation,  but  are  only  going  through  the  motions  of  controlling." 

The  Federal  System 

Our  national  government  was  saved  from  the  throes  of  Jacksonian  democ- 
racy only  because  of  the  difficulty  of  amending  the  constitution.  It  has  its 
short  ballot  and  it  has  its  democracy  just  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic.  It  has  retained  its  original  features  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  its  functions.  It  is  the  most  democratic  and  most  efficient  piece 
of  governmental  machinery  that  this  country  can  boast  of.  The  people  vote 
but  twice  for  national  officers  within  a  cycle  of  four  years,  and  then  they  fill 
only  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-president  combined,  United  States 
Senators,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  president 
appoints  the  Federal  judges  all  over  the  United  States,  marshals,  district 
attorneys,  cabinet  officers,  army  and  navy  officers,  postmasters,  etc. — over 
500,000  all  told. 

We  find  a  different  story  when  we  review  the  governments  of  the  various 
states.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find  that  the  governors  have  but  very  little  power, 
the  minor  administrative  officers  and  judges  being  elected  by  the  people. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  political  favor- 
ites are  rolled  into  these  minor  offices  through  elections,  there  are  logical  rea- 
sons why  these  minor  officials  should  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  We  hold 
the  governor  of  North  Carolina  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  government,  but  in  fact  he  is  not  responsible.  For  we  not  only 
elect  him  to  administer  the  affairs,  but  we  also  elect  ten  other  state  officials 
who  are  responsible  to  the  people  and  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  governor. 
There  is  nothing  that  requires  them  to  adhere  to  the  policies  of  the  governor. 
It  is  optional  with  them  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  in  harmony  with  him. 
Governor  Cameron  Morrison  and  Corporation  Commissioner  Maxwell  had 
a  controversy  several  years  ago.  It  was  neither  just  nor  reasonable  that  we 
should  hold  Morrison  responsible  for  Maxwell's  policy — yet  we  did. 

It  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  if  North  Carolina  elected  a  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  and  auditor  only.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  have  a 
truly  co-ordinated  and  responsible  government.  Let  the  governor  appoint  his 
secretary  of  state,  his  insurance  commissioner,  his  labor  and  printing 
commissioner,  etc.,  just  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  appoints  his 
cabinet,  then  we  may  correctly  refer  to  our  present  administration  as  the 
McLean  administration,  and  may  hold  Governor  McLean  responsible  for  any 
act  of  omission  or  commission  by  the  executive  department.  The  reason  for 
electing  the  auditor  is  to  have  a  direct  check  from  the  people  on  the  finances 
of  the  state. 

North  Carolina  State  Ballot  Too  Long 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  note  that  the  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture that  meets  in  January,  1927,  is  slated  to  consider  shortening  our  State 
Ballot.  Whether  to  continue  under  our  present  system  of  electing  our  state  and 
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county  judges  is  still  very  debatable.  Two  things  are  certain,  though.  There  is 
no  logical  reason  why  at  least  some  of  these  minor  judges  should  not  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  appointment  of  United 
States  judges  by  the  president  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  On  our 
ballots,  the  judges  are  really  considered  as  minor  officials,  and  there  is  very 
little  intelligent  voting  in  reference  to  them.  It  is  held  by  a  great  number  of 
voters  in  this  state  that  we  would  obtain  a  higher  class  of  judicial  officials  if 
we  would  take  the  office  out  of  active  politics  and  allow  the  governor  to  make 
judicial  appointments  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  legislature.  It  is  truly 
a  question  worth  studying. 

I  can  readily  foresee  a  question  raised  in  the  minds  of  most  of  you.  What 
assurance  have  we,  you  ask,  that  the  executive  will  not  appoint  men  equally 
as  unfit  as  those  elected — appoint  men  to  whom  he  owes  political  obligation? 
Ex-president  Taft,  once,  in  discussing  this  question  said,  "Yes,  I  know  that 
you  might  have  a  bad  governor,  and  if  you  are  working  on  the  principle  that 
you  are  going  to  have  a  bad  governor,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  shackle  him 
and  put  handcuffs  on  him,  then  you  won't  get  any  government  at  all.  I  don't 
agree  with  the  theory  that  because  a  bad  man  might  get  into  a  position  of 
responsibility,  where  in  order  to  do  the  people's  work  he  has  got  to  have 
the  power,  that  with  the  power  he  might  injure  the  people,  therefore  you 
ought  to  withhold  the  power — I  don't  agree  to  that  at  all.  I  think  that  if  you 
do,  we  will  have  an  ineffective  government I  am  opposed  to  an  insur- 
ance so  heavy  against  dishonesty  that  it  interferes  with  efficiency." 

Even  though  a  governor  might  use  his  appointive  power  to  his  personal 
advantage  it  would  not  be  as  bad  as  it  is  at  present.  Somebody,  we  rarely 
know  who,  practically  appoints  minor  officials  now.  It  would  be  a  much  wiser 
policy  to  have  them  appointed  by  a  recognized,  legally  constituted  authority, 
than  to  have  them  hand-picked  by  a  self-established,  unofficial  and  unknown 
gang  of  politicians.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  go  to  such  an 
extreme.  Let  us,  rather,  take  the  ordinary  case.  Under  the  Short  Ballot  system, 
we  elect  an  executive  with  the  complete  understanding  that  the  executive 
responsibility  of  the  government  is  centered  in  him.  The  campaigns  will  be 
directed  wholly  towards  the  men  running  for  this  office.  Under  such  a  system 
the  people  can  and  will  know  more  about  the  men  for  whom  they  are  voting. 
They  realize  that  the  whole  administrative  department  of  the  state  rests 
in  his  hands,  and  they  will  be  doubly  sure  to  elect  a  man  of  character,  ability, 
integrity  and  trust.  Such  a  presumption  is  logical. 

Now  let's  take  up  the  proposition  from  the  side  of  the  governor  elected 
to  the  position.  He  comes  into  office  with  the  complete  understanding  that  he 
is  the  chief  executive  not  only  in  name  but  in  actual  reality.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  he  realizes  that 
if  the  affairs  are  not  administered  properly,  he  is  the  only  man  to  whom  the 
people  can  come  to  demand  an  explanation.  He  realizes  that  if  he  can't  give 
a  satisfactory  explanation,  there  is  the  recall,  the  whip  that  the  electorate 
holds  over  his  head,  the  use  of  which  will  mean  his  political  death.  Is  it  not 
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logical  then  to  assume  that  the  governor  will  appoint  such  men  as  will 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect 
credit  upon  his  administration? 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Short  Ballot  is  a  panacea.  Under  any 
system  unfit  men  are  bound  to  trickle  in  sometimes.  They  have  in  our 
national  government  where  the  Short  Ballot  principle  is  carried  to  the  nth 
degree.  But  let's  notice  what  happened  to  them.  You  will  recall  the  recent 
scandals  involving  Secretaries  Daugherty  and  Denby.  These  men  might  have 
been  honest  and  sincere,  the  country  was  not  absolutely  certain.  Nevertheless, 
the  electorate  was  dissatisfied  with  their  work,  which  appeared  a  little  shady. 
Who  was  the  first  man  blamed?  — Harding  for  appointing  them  and  Coolidge 
for  retaining  them.  No  search  was  necessary  to  find  the  blame.  The  public 
was  not  interested  with  the  men  themselves.  They  merely  placed  their  finger 
on  President  Coolidge  and  asked  him  to  render  an  account.  You  will  recall 
that  both  of  these  gentlemen  suddenly  resigned  and  more  fit  men  were 
appointed  in  their  places.  That  is  the  Short  Ballot  at  work. 

The  Case  for  a  Uni-cameral  Legislature 

Practically  speaking,  the  Short  Ballot  principle  extends  to  the  revision  of 
the  legislative  branches  of  our  state  government.  If  the  bi-cameral  form  of 
legislature  is  useless  or  detrimental,  then  the  Short  Ballot  principle  should  be 
applied  and  a  one-chamber  system  substituted.  Many  progressive  political 
scientists  hold  that  a  uni-cameral  legislature  is  the  better. 

The  original  purpose  of  a  two-chamber  legislature  was  to  assure  propor- 
tional representation.  The  lower  house  represented  the  majority  and  the  upper 
chamber  represented  the  aristocratic,  moneyed  interests  which,  of  course,  were 
the  minority.  But  now  class  distinctions  have  become  politically  extinct  in 
most  of  our  commonwealths.  So  the  principal  effect  that  bi-cameral  legisla- 
tures have  today  is  to  give  the  majority  an  even  stronger  control  over  state 
government. 

However,  there  are  still  reasons  for  the  retention  of  the  bi-cameral  system. 
Its  supporters  claim  that  it  checks  tyranny  to  have  two  houses  checking  each 
other,  and  it  prevents  hasty  legislation.  These  views,  however,  are  not  shared  by 
all.  The  more  modern  view  seems  to  be  that  bi-cameral  legislation  does  not  do 
this.  As  for  the  prevention  of  tyranny,  they  claim  that  the  courts  have  been 
effective  agencies  for  preventing  the  encroachment  of  the  legislature  upon  other 
departments.  It  is  debatable  whether  we  need  such  a  check  as  an  upper  house. 
The  general  theory  seems  to  be  that  if  the  upper  house  agrees  it  is  unnecessary; 
if  it  objects,  it  is  a  nuisance.  The  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  houses  is  of 
less  consequence  in  serving  as  a  check  than  the  division  of  each  house  into 
committees.  Statistics  prove  this.  Those  bills  that  are  voted  down  by  each 
house  are  usually  very  minor  ones,  for  important  legislative  decisions  are 
usually  made  in  party  council;  so  there  is  little  or  no  check  when  both  houses 
are  controlled  by  the  same  party,  which  is  the  usual  case. 
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A  bi-cameral  organization  does  serve  to  slow  up  legislation,  but  is  this 
always  desirable?  If  we  elect  but  one  bouse,  would  they  not  tend  to  be  more 
deliberate  in   their   actions? 

Each  house  does  kill  bills  originated  by  the  other,  but  this  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  many  cases.  A  favorite  and  much  employed  trick  of 
legislators  who  wish  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  popular  legislation  which  is 
objectionable  to  them,  is  to  procure  the  introduction  in  each  house  of  different 
measures  ostensibly  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  Each  house 
can  pass  its  own  measure  and  kill  that  passed  by  the  other.  Every  legislator 
who  needs  to  placate  public  opinion  can  vote  for  one  measure  and  help  kill 
the  other.  Thus  the  majority  in  each  house  can  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
bill,  vote  for  it,  and  yet  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law. 

Former  President  Wilson  once  said  that  in  none  of  these  states  is  the 
process  of  legislation  a  straightforward  thing  of  simple  method,  single  un- 
stinted power  and  clear  responsibility. 

Bi-cameral  legislatures  are  passing,  especially  in  Europe.  England's  system 
is  bi-cameral  in  name  only — the  House  of  Lords  having  practically  no  politi- 
cal power.  Seven  Canadian  provinces  have  uni-cameral  legislatures.  It  is  the 
progressive  movement.  American  states  are  moving  in  this  direction.  Not  only 
will  it  reduce  the  number  of  men  on  the  ballot,  but  we  could  well  afford  to 
pay  the  members  of  the  one  house  larger  salaries,  which  will  mean  that  we 
shall  be  financially  able  to  induce  better  men  to  run  for  legislative  offices. 

The  Example  Set  by  the  Cities 

During  the  last  thirty  years  practically  every  city  of  any  importance  has 
shortened  its  ballot  and  simplified  its  government.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  progress  that  North  Carolina  has  made  in  this  direction.  In  very  few 
of  our  cities  do  we  have  anything  resembling  our  old  cumbersome  and  large 
boards  of  Aldermen.  A'  large  number  of  our  cities  now  have  the  small  com- 
mission form  of  government,  the  more  progressive  even  changing  to  the  real 
short  ballot  form  of  municipal  government — the  commission-manager  plan. 
In  this  system  the  people  elect  a  commission  composed  of  public-spirited 
citizens,  and  this  commission  appoints  a  city  manager,  who  runs  the  business 
of  the  city,  appoints  all  minor  officials  and  is  responsible  to  the  commission. 
The  improvement  in  the  government  in  those  cities  which  have  adopted  this 
plan  has  done  more  than  any  other  thing  to  prove  to  the  people  just  what 
the  short  ballot  will  do. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Gilbertson  has  referred  to  county  government  as  "the  devil's 
political  masterpiece."  In  many  of  our  counties  we  still  elect  our  constables, 
clerks  of  court,  registers  of  deeds,  coroners,  sheriffs,  and  our  cumbersome 
boards.  There  seems  no  apparent  reason  for  electing  such  officials.  It  only 
tends  to  make  our  counties  a  safe  ambush  for  petty  politicians.  The  same 
thing  can  be  done  for  our  county  government  as  has  proven  so  beneficial  to 
many  of  our  municipalities:  namely,  the  unification  of  powers;  the  election 
of  a  few  good  men  who   shall  be  entirely   responsible   for  the   affairs   of  the 
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county.  Let's  take  the  loose  joints  dangling  around  independently,  and  attach 
them  to  a  principal,  unified  body.  Then,  and  only  then,  shall  we  have  orderly 
and  efficient  county  government. 

If  we  are  to  have  good  government,  if  we  are  to  have  representative  gov- 
ernment, we  must  have  a  government  that  fits  in  with  the  moods  and  habits 
of  the  people.  The  people  have  refused  to  give  cognizance  to  the  minor  offices, 
which  has  led  to  general  inertia  and  misrepresentative  government.  The  long 
ballot  does  not  work;  its  rule  is  machine  rule,  and  machine  rule  is  not  democ- 
racy. If  it  is  democracy  that  we  want,  we  must  ascertain  how  much  civic  work 
the  people  are  willing  to  do,  and  plan  our  government  accordingly.  The  only 
way  that  we  will  have  government  by  the  people  in  reality  is  to  simplify 
government  sufficiently  for  the  average  voter  to  maneuver  it  intelligently. 
The  long  ballots  prohibit  this;  it  is  the  politician's  ballot.  It  is  the  Short 
Ballot  that  is  the  people's  ballot. 


ELECTIONS  AND  ELECTION  PRACTICES 

Paul  W.  Wager 

The  ballot  is  more  than  a  piece  of  paper.  It  is  the  symbol  of  liberty.  It  is 
the  instrument  through  which  popular  government  may  be  realized.  It  is  a 
priceless  heritage  gained  little  by  little  from  the  time  King  John  made  con- 
cessions to  the  nobles  at  Runnymede  until  President  Wilson  proclaimed  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  in  1920.  The  franchise  is  a  sacred  privilege  and  a 
solemn  trust,  yet  many  appear  not  to  esteem  the  privilege  or  to  respect  the 
trust. 

The  older  political  scientists  named  three  departments  of  government  but 
modern  scholars  have  listed  a  fourth  one  which  always  exists  in  a  democratic 
state  but  strangely  has  escaped  notice  until  recently.  I  refer  to  the  electorate 
which  is  really  more  basic  than  the  executive,  the  legislature,  or  the  judiciary. 
It  is  through  the  ballot  that  the  electorate  finds  expression.  The  electorate 
not  only  names  the  governmental  officials,  but  indirectly  through  the  selection 
of  a  legislature  and  an  executive  it  controls  or  influences  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment. So  powerful  and  so  constant  is  the  influence  of  the  electorate  that 
legislators  have  learned  to  keep  an  ear  close  to  the  ground.  Through  the 
initiative  and  referendum  the  electorate  shares  directly  in  shaping  govern- 
mental policy.  Not  all  states  have  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  the  fullest 
sense  but  in  every  state  constitutional  amendments  are  referred  to  the  people 
and  in  most  states  questions  involving  bond  issues.  The  ballot  is  therefore  more 
than  an  instrument  for  filling  public  offices;  it  is,  or  may  be,  the  means  of 
controlling  governmental  policy.  When  the  voter  casts  his  ballot  on  election 
day  he  is  in  reality  acting  as  an  officer  of  government,  and  upon  the  proper 
performance  of  his  duty  depends  the  effectiveness  with  which  government  is 
conducted. 

The  Task  of  the  Voter 

The  task  of  the  voter  has  constantly  increased.  In  the  development  of 
popular  government  there  has  been  a  steady  tendency  to  multiply  the  number 
of  officers  to  be  voted  for  directly  by  the  people,  and  also  to  multiply  the 
number  of  questions  submitted  for  the  direct  expression  of  popular  approval. 
There  is  now  a  growing  sentiment  for  a  shorter  ballot,  but  in  only  a  few 
states  has  much  been  accomplished  in  that  direction.  The  short  ballot  is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  reforms  in  the  field  of  government  and  one  of  immense 
potentialities.  The  question  has  'been  ably  discussed  at  a  previous  meeting, 
however,  and  need  not  be  given  further  attention  at  this  time. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  some  states  to  simplify  the  task  of  the  voter 
by  reducing  the  number  of  elections.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  constitutional 
amendments  have  been  passed  virtually  limiting  elections  to  one  each  year. 
This  is  a  doubtful  gain  if  the  number  of  candidates  is  not  also  reduced.  A 
more  satisfactory  method  is  to  lengthen  the  term  of  elective  officers.  In  New 
York  a  full  state  ticket  is  elected  every  two  years,  and  members  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  every  year.  A  proposal  was  made  in  Oregon  a   few 
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years  ago  to  elect  state  and  county  officers  for  four-year  terms  but  not  both 
in  the  same  year,  nor  in  presidential  election  years.  Thus,  for  instance,  county 
officials  would  be  elected  in  1925,  Congressmen  and  possibly  judges  in  1926, 
state  officers  in  1927,  and  presidential  electors  in  1928.  This  system  was  not 
adopted  but  it  has  considerable  merit.  Oregon  has  introduced  one  feature, 
however,  which  helps  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  voter.  Before  every  impor- 
tant election  a  pamphlet  is  printed  and  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
or  city  if  it  is  a  municipal  election,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  candi- 
date and  a  brief  statement  of  his  platform. 

Machinery  of  Elections 

To  register  the  will  of  several  million  voters  in  a  state  or  national  election 
is  an  enormous  task.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1920,  the  first  under  full 
woman  suffrage,  nearly  27,000,000  votes  were  cast.  In  1924  the  number  was 
nearly  30,000,000.  While  the  total  vote  is  somewhat  less  in  off  years  the  task  of 
operating  the  election  machinery  is  nearly  as  great. 

For  election  purposes  voting  precincts  have  been  created.  The  size  of  pre- 
cincts is  determined  by  the  number  of  ballots  which  can  be  cast  and  counted 
conveniently.  A  precinct  usually  has  a  voting  population  of  from  four  hundred 
to  eight  hundred.  In  this  state  there  must  be  at  least  one  precinct  in  each 
township.  Ordinarily  the  precinct  constitutes  a  registration  area,  though  in 
some  urban  communities  registration  at  a  central  place  is  required.  Judges 
and  clerks  of  election  are  appointed  for  each  precinct,  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  attend  to  the  registration  of  voters,  conduct  the  elections,  count  the  votes 
and  make  return  to  some  central  board  or  office.  Later  the  votes  are  canvassed 
for  the  whole  area  in  which  the  election  takes  place.  In  most  respects  the 
election  machinery  in  North  Carolina  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  in  other  states. 
In  a  few  particulars  the  arrangements  in  this  state  are  not  satisfactory  and 
certain  practices  prevail  which  do  not  become  a  great  and  aspiring  state. 

State  Board  of  Elections: — The  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  elections 
heads  up  in  a  state  board  of  elections  consisting  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  two  years.  Not  more  than  three  of  them  can  be 
of  the  same  political  party.  They  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  of  the 
even  years  (1924,  1926,  etc.),  and  elect  one  member  chairman  and  another 
secretary.  Subsequent  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chairman  or  by  any 
three  members.  The  principal  duties  of  this  board  are  to  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute the  ballots  for  state  elections,  supply  the  county  boards  with  such 
books,  blanks,  and  stationery  as  they  may  need,  compile  and  tabulate  the 
returns  for  each  candidate  for  a  state  office  voted  for  in  a  primary  election, 
and  appoint  and  remove  for  cause  the  members  of  the  county  boards  of 
election. 

The  Governor  and  four  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Elections  constitute 
the  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  returns 
received  from  the  several  counties  and  conduct  a  public  canvass  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  They  are  then  required  to  make  an  abstract, 
stating  the  number  of  legal  ballots  cast  for  each  candidate,  the  names  of  all 
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persons  voted  for,  for  what  office  they  respectively  received  the  votes,  and 
whom  they  ascertain  and  judicially  determine  by  the  count  to  be  elected  to 
the  office.  They  shall  then  cause  the  result  to  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  election  to  each  person  elected  to  a  state 
office. 

County  Board  of  Elections: — There  is  in  each  county  a  county  board  of 
elections  consisting  of  three  persons  appointed  biennially  by  the  State  Board 
of  Elections.  Not  more  than  two  members  can  belong  to  the  same  political 
party,  and  the  state  chairman  of  each  political  party  has  the  right  to  recom- 
mend three  electors  in  each  county,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of 
elections  to  appoint  the  county  board  from  the  names  thus  recommended. 
Appointments  must  be  made  not  later  than  August  of  election  years  (that  is, 
the  even  years). 

The  county  board  of  elections  meets  on  the  seventh  Saturday  before  each 
primary  election  and  organizes.  Subsequent  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
chairman  or  by  the  other  two  members.  The  principal  duties  of  the  county 
board  are:  (1)  To  establish,  alter,  discontinue  or  create  election  precincts  as 
they  deem  expedient,  provided  any  change  is  duly  advertised;  (2)  To  change 
the  location  of  polling  places  provided  they  give  proper  notice  of  such 
change;  (3)  To  order  from  time  to  time  a  revision  of  the  polling  book  or  a 
new  registration  for  any  precinct;  (4)  To  requisition  the  state  board  for  such 
books,  blanks  and  stationery  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  registration  of  voters 
and  the  holding  of  elections;  (5)  To  appoint  a  registrar  and  two  judges  of 
elections  in  each  precinct.  One  judge  is  appointed  from  each  political  party 
from  a  list  of  three  names  submitted  by  the  county  chairman  of  each  political 
party.  The  law  requires  that  the  judges  shall  be  electors  of  good  moral 
character  and  able  to  read  and  write.  (6)  The  county  board  of  elections  may 
remove  any  registrar  or  judge  of  elections  for  incompetency,  failure  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  or  for  other  satisfactory  cause.  (7)  The  chairman 
of  the  county  board  of  elections,  or  other  returning  officer,  is  required  on  or 
before  the  fifth  day  after  an  election  to  transmit  to  the  proper  authority  in  a 
registered  letter  or  otherwise,  the  election  returns  for  each  candidate.  He  shall 
also  issue  a  certificate  of  election  to  each  successful  candidate  for  a  county 
office. 

Qualifications  of  Voters 

The  following  classes  of  persons  are  excluded  from  the  electoral  franchise 
in  this  state:  (1)  Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  (2)  Idiots  and 
lunatics;  (3)  Felons,  unless  they  have  been  restored  to  citizenship  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law;  (4)  Persons  unable  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  English  language  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar. 
But  no  male  person  who  was,  on  January  1,  1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  there- 
to, entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any  state  in  the  United  States  wherein 
he  then  resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant  of  any  such  person  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  at  any  election  in  this  state  by  reason  of  his 
failure  to  possess  the  educational  qualifications  herein  prescribed:  Provided, 
he  shall  have  registered  upon  the  permanent  record  for  registration  prior  to 
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December  1,  1908.  (5)  Persons  may  be  temporarily  disfranchised  if  they  have 
failed  to  register  or  if  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  residence  qualification.  The 
latter  requirement  is  a  period  of  one  year  in  the  state  and  four  months  in  the 
election  district.  Removal  from  one  precinct  to  another  in  the  same  county 
shall  not  operate  to  deprive  a  person  of  the  right  to  vote  in  the  precinct  from 
which  he  has  removed  until  four  months  after  such  removal. 

Only  such  persons  as  are  registered  are  entitled  to  vote  in  any  election. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  a  person  already  registered  to  appear  in  person  each 
year  to  renew  his  registration,  but  only  to  appear  when  new  registrations  are 
called  for.  The  law  requires  that  the  registration  books  shall  be  opened  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  fifth  Saturday  before  each  election,  and  closed  at  sunset  on  the 
second  Saturday  before  each  election.  On  the  three  Saturdays  during  the 
registration  period  the  registrar  is  required  to  be  at  the  polling  place.  On 
other  days  he  may  register  voters  at  his  home.  Immediately  after  any  election 
the  registrar  and  judges  of  election  are  required  to  deposit  the  registration 
books  with  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Absentee  Voting: — There  seems  to  be  considerable  confusion  as  to  the 
scope  and  application  of  the  absentee  voting  provision  in  the  election  law. 
The  law  is  not  perfectly  clear.  The  privilege  applies  to  two  classes  of  voters, 
and  two  only.  (1)  Those  who  are  absent  from  the  county,  know  in  advance 
that  they  will  be  absent,  and  apply  for  a  certificate  to  be  signed,  witnessed 
and  returned  with  their  votes  on  or  before  election  day  to  the  registrar. 
(2)  Those  who  are  physically  unable  to  come  to  the  polls  and  who,  in  sending 
their  ballots  or  votes,  accompany  them  with  a  physician's  certificate. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  law  that  are  indefinite.  It  is  not  clear, 
for  instance,  whether  the  privilege  extends  to  those  who  become  sick  on 
election  day  or  only  to  those  who  are  sick  for  a  period  before  election  and 
request  the  ballots  and  certificates  in  advance.  Apparently  those  becoming 
sick  at  the  eleventh  hour  would  not  be  debarred  under  the  law,  provided  their 
ballots  are  returned  accompanied  by  a  physician's  certificate  and  the  voter's 
certificate  before  three  o'clock  on  election  day. 

Absentee  voting  is  more  complicated  and  more  susceptible  to  abuse  than 
would  be  the  case  if  we  had  the  Australian  ballot.  Then  only  one  ballot  would 
need  to  be  sent,  the  voter  would  mark  it,  seal  it  in  an  envelope,  and  there  it 
would  remain  until  the  envelope  was  opened  at  three  o'clock  on  election  day. 
As  it  is  now  two  kinds  of  certificates  are  provided.  When  the  ballots  are  sent 
out  the  accompanying  certificate  reads,  "I  enclose  herewith  ballot  or  ballots 
which  I  wish  to  vote,  etc."  The  other  form  of  certificate  is  used  when  no  ballots 

accompany  it  and  reads,  "I  hereby  cast  my  vote  for  each  nominee  of  the_ 

Party."  It  is  this  latter  form  which  can  be  most  easily  manipu- 
lated for  mischievous  purposes.  It  is  no  trouble  for  party  workers  to  secure 
a  quantity  of  these  blank  certificates  before  election  and  bring  them  in  on 
election  day  marked  with  the  names  of  persons  supposedly  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  county.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  names  may  be  those  of  persons 
already  dead  or   removed   from  the  county,  but  whose   names  have  not  been 
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purged  from  the  poll  list.  In  one  county  in  a  recent  election  more  than  four 
hundred  absentee  votes  were  counted;  some  of  the  persons  voted  did  not  exist 
and  few  of  those  who  did  exist  were  consulted. 

Not  only  is  it  easy  to  circumvent  the  law  with  the  use  of  Certificate  B, 
as  it  is  called,  but  also  with  Certificate  A  which  is  accompanied  with  ballots. 
The  ballots,  or  what  we  dignify  by  calling  ballots  in  this  state,  are  printed 
in  profusion  by  local  printers  and  are  easily  available  before  election  to 
those  who  might  have  use  for  them. 

The  abuses  which  have  attended  the  operation  of  the  absentee  voting  law 
have  led  many  to  the  conclusion  that  absentee  voting  should  not  be  permitted 
at  all.  I  do  not  share  this  view.  There  are  thousands  of  students,  teachers 
and  traveling  salesmen,  a  group  of  citizens  above  the  average  in  intelligence, 
who  would  ordinarily  have  to  forfeit  their  votes  if  absentee  voting  was  dis- 
continued. This  would  be  unjust,  undemocratic  and  unnecessary.  What  we  do 
need  is  a  law  similar  to  that  in  New  York  State,  through  which  I  have  on 
several  occasions  enjoyed  the  right  of  suffrage.  About  two  weeks  before  elec- 
tion I  would  go  before  a  notary  public,  wherever  I  happened  to  be,  make 
affidavit  that  I  would  be  unavoidably  absent  from  my  home  county  on  election 
day,  and  request  a  ballot.  (Of  course  the  Australian  ballot  is  in  use  there.) 
I  directed  my  request  to  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  elections.  In 
a  few  days  I  received  a  ballot,  marked  it  and  returned  it  to  the  same  official. 
On  election  morning  when  the  ballots  were  delivered  to  the  several  precincts 
of  the  county  the  ballots  of  absentees  still  sealed  were  delivered  also.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  day  the  envelopes  were  unsealed  and  the  ballots,  without  being 
unfolded,  were  deposited  in  the  ballot  box.  Rarely  in  a  precinct  were  there 
more  than  two  or  three  ballots  so  cast,  sometimes  not  any. 

As  soon  as  we  get  the  Australian  ballot  in  this  state  the  absentee  voting 
act  should  be  redrafted.  It  should  permit  none  to  vote  except  those  who 
make  affidavit  in  advance  that  they  will  be  unable  to  come  to  the  polls  en 
election  day.  Their  ballots  should  be  returned  through  the  mails  and  every- 
thing approaching  voting  by  proxy  should  be  taboo. 

Conduct  of  Elections 

Regular  elections  take  place  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  even  years.  The  registrar  and  the  two  judges  of  elections  in  each 
precinct  are  responsible  for  opening  the  polls  and  superintending  the  election. 
The  law  requires  that — 

the  polls  shall  be  open  from  sunrise  until  sunset  and  no  longer,  and 
each  elector  whose  name  shall  appear  registered  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote,  unless  he  is  successfully  challenged  for  good  cause  on  the  day 
of  election.  A  space  of  not  more  than  fifty  feet  in  every  direction 
from  the  polls  or  rooms  in  which  the  election  is  held  may  be  kept  open 
and  clear  of  all  persons  except  the  judges,  registrar,  and  election 
bailiffs  herein  provided  for,  which  space  may  be  roped  off  with  a 
narrow  passage  leading  to  and  from  the  polls,  and  each  elector  shall 
approach  the  polls  from  one  direction  through  such  passage,  and  after 
his  ballot  is  deposited  in  the  ballot  box,  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble he  shall  depart  by  the  passage  leading  from  the  polls.  Only  one 
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elector  shall  enter  the  said  passage  at  a  time,  and  after  the  elector 
has  entered,  no  one  except  the  registrar  or  judges  of  election  shall 
be  permitted  to  speak  to  him  or  make  any  signs  to  him,  nor  shall  he 
be  permitted  to  speak  or  to  make  any  signs  to  anyone  except  the 
registrar  or  judges  of  election  until  his  ballot  has  been  deposited  in 
the  box  and  he  has  passed  out  of  the  enclosure.  The  said  roped  space 
shall,  at  all  times  during  the  hours  for  balloting,  be  kept  open  and 
clear  of  all  persons  except  the  election  officers  as  aforesaid,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  election  bailiffs  to  keep  such  space  so  cleared 
and  open:  Provided  [here  comes  the  local  option  clause]  that  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  make  it  compulsory  for  the  judges  and 
registrar  to  rope  off  said  space. 

Anyone  who  has  attempted  to  vote  in  this  state  knows  that  the  condition 
at  the  polls  is  utterly  disgraceful.  One  need  not  expect  quiet,  dignified,  honest 
elections  so  long  as  we  have  an  open  ballot.  Until  I  came  to  North  Carolina  I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a  state  in  the  Union  which  did  not  give  its  citizens 
a  chance  to  cast  their  ballots  in  secret,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Australian  ballot  will  be  adopted  at  the  present  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  stand  the  shame  any  longer.  But  I  shall 
speak  of  the  Australian  ballot  in  a  minute.  I  want  to  say  a  word  more  about 
conditions  at  the  polling  places.  A  recent  election  in  a  neighboring  county  is 
described  as  follows: 

In  some  places  the  profanity  and  evidences  of  intoxication  were 
such  that  women  could  not  stay  there.  At  other  places,  workers  for 
one  of  the  candidates  were  insulted  by  supporters  of  the  other,  the 
effort  and  purpose  being  to  start  fights  and  destroy  the  ballot  boxes. 
In  one  place  the  poll  holders  were  threatened At  another  pre- 
cinct ballots  were  rudely  snatched  from  the  hands  of  ladies  who  were 
waiting  their  turn  to  vote,  and  insulting  remarks  were  made  by 
hirelings. 

A  part  of  another  report,  describing  practices  in  another  county,  reads  as 
follows: 

Voters  were  permitted  to  sit  out  in  automobiles,  mark  tickets  to 
be  sent  in  to  the  ballot  box  and  deposited  without  identification.  One 
of  the  poll-holders  at  said  precinct  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
and  all  during  the  day  was  discourteous  to  voters  and  constantly 
intimidated  and  tried  to  molest  voters  who  wanted  to  vote  for  another 
candidate  than  the  one  he  was  supporting.  He  constantly  gave  out 
erroneous  information  as  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  and  did  all  that 
he  could  to  obstruct,  intimidate  and  brow-beat  those  voters  who  did 
not  agree  with  him. 

From  what  I  hear  from  old  voters  I  gather  that  the  elections  are  much 
more  dignified  and  more  honorably  conducted  than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago.  I  was  told  in  one  mountain  county  that  until  recent  years  an  election  was 
characterized  by  a  drunken  orgy,  that  people  brought  their  guns  when  they 
came  to  vote,  and  that  it  was  a  tame  election  if  there  were  no  fatalities.  We 
may  be  thankful  that  such  conditions  no  longer  exist.  In  most  precincts  the 
state  over  the  elections  are  free  from  rough  practices.  There  is  still  a  general 
lack  of  dignity  and  orderliness.  This  will  come  with  a  secret  ballot,  with  elec- 
tions conducted  at  the  schoolhouses,  and  with  a  good  quota  of  women  serving 
on  the  election  boards. 
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The  Secret  Ballot 

Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  a  citizen  from  another  state  when  he  votes 
for  the  first  time  in  this  state  than  to  have  someone  looking  over  his  shoulder 
while  he  votes.  But  that  is  not  all  the  insult  he  suffers.  He  enters  the  polling 
place  expecting  to  find  the  voting  process  as  simple  as  it  was  at  home.  I  can 
speak  from  personal  experience,  for  I  was  never  more  surprised  nor  indignant 
than  when  I  went  in  to  vote  for  the  first  time  in  this  state.  Nobody  mistreated 
me,  nobody  tried  to  intimidate  me,  in  fact  everybody  was  very  solicitous. 
That  is  what  irritated  me.  I  felt  very  much  the  same  as  I  do  when  I  alight 
from  a  train  in  the  Pennsylvania  terminal  and  a  half  dozen  red-caps  offer  to 
relieve  me  of  the  suit-case  which  I  have  resolved  to  carry  myself.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  vote  without  assistance  and  for  the  candidates  whom  I  had  previously 
selected.  I  had  learned  in  advance,  too,  that  there  were  six  ballots  to  be  voted. 
I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  they  had  to  be  sorted  out  of  twelve  or 
more.  Before  me  was  a  small  table  containing  some  ballots  of  every  kind  and 
the  pile  thoroughly  shuffled.  It  took  me  several  minutes  to  sort  out  the  tickets 
I  wanted  to  vote.  In  fact,  it  took  me  so  long  that  I  quit  with  five  of  the 
possible  six.  I  had  several  offer  to  help  me  but  I  declined  all  assistance.  I 
wanted  to  violate  party  regularity  in  one  instance  but  a  man  was  watching  me 
so  closely,  and  I  didn't  know  which  party  he  represented,  that  I  resorted  to 
a  clever  trick.  I  picked  up  one  Republican  ticket  and  one  Democratic  ticket, 
shifted  them  from  one  hand  to  the  other  several  times  and  then  slipped  the 
one  I  didn't  want  to  vote  back  into  the  mixed  pile  on  the  table.  I  know  that 
he  failed  to  follow  my  sleight  of  hand  and  doesn't  know  to  this  day  which 
ticket  I  voted.  But  that  method  will  not  work  if  there  are  several  names  on 
the  same  ballot.  Then  you  must  resort  to  pasting  on  names  if  you  wish  to 
scratch  your  ticket,  and  no  one  unless  he  is  a  real  magician  can  be  deft 
enough  to  fool  the  onlookers  in  that  process.  Such  is  voting  in  North  Carolina. 
Nobody  tried  to  influence  me.  Everybody  was  kind  and  courteous,  but  too 
curious  to  make  me  feel  comfortable. 

The  Australian  Ballot: — Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  Australian 
ballot.  Its  name  has  created  the  impression  among  the  unlettered  that  it  is 
something  mysterious  and  complicated  and  foreign  to  our  institutions.  It 
would  be  better  simply  to  refer  to  it  as  a  secret  ballot  for  that  is  all  it  is. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  originated  in  Australia.  In  the  early  history  of  that 
continent  the  population  included  many  gold-seekers,  bent  upon  gain,  and  a 
large  class  of  criminals.  The  elections  were  exceedingly  riotous,  and  open 
voting  invited  danger.  Out  of  this  condition  a  secret  ballot  was  proposed  and 
adopted  in  1857.  The  system  spread  rapidly.  It  was  adopted  by  Tasmania 
and  New  South  Wales  in  1858,  in  New  Zealand  in  1870,  and  in  England  in  1872. 
The  honor  of  enacting  the  first  Australian-ballot  law  in  this  country  belongs 
to  Kentucky,  and  the  act  was  enacted  in  February,  1888.  The  act  applied  only 
to  the  city  of  Louisville,  because  the  state  constitution  required  viva  voce 
voting  at  state  elections.  In  May  of  the  same  year  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act   that   was   statewide   in   its   application.    Since   then   all   the   states   except 
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North  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  adopted  the  Australian  ballot  in  some  form 
on  a  statewide  scale.  It  is  in  use  in  twenty  counties  in  this  state  and  in  several 
counties  of  Georgia,  but  not  in  its  perfect  form. 

I  assume  that  everyone  here  knows  what  is  meant  by  the  Australian  ballot 
so  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it  in  detail.  In  brief  it  has  six  important 
features:  (1)  All  ballots  are  prepared  by  state  officials  and  none  but  the 
official  ballot  can  be  used  in  public  elections;  (2)  the  manner  by  which  can- 
didates can  be  nominated  is  regulated  by  statute;  (3)  ballots  are  distributed 
only  by  sworn  election  officers  stationed  within  the  polling-place  on  the  day 
of  election;  (4)  the  form  of  the  ballot  is  prescribed  by  law  and  all  ballots 
are  uniform  in  any  precinct;  (5)  ballots  must  be  marked  by  the  elector  in 
secret,  and  deposited  so  that  their  content  cannot  be  seen;  (6)  the  entire 
process  of  the  preparation,  casting,  and  counting  of  the  ballots  is  regulated 
by  statute,  and  any  violation  or  abuse  of  this  law  can  be  corrected  by  an 
appeal  to  the  courts. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  Australian  ballot  to 
require  the  ballots  to  be  numbered  serially  and  every  vote  accounted  for,  but 
it  is  the  practice  in  New  York  state,  and  a  very  desirable  practice.  This  does 
not  mean  that  an  individual's  ballot  can  be  identified  after  being  deposited 
in  the  ballot-box.  The  number  is  on  one  end  of  the  ballot  and  is  torn  off  and 
deposited  in  a  separate  box  from  the  rest  of  the  ballot.  When  a  voter  receives 
a  ballot  the  number  of  the  ballot  which  he  receives  is  entered  opposite  his  name 
on  the  poll  list  thus  it  is  possible  to  tell  just  what  persons  voted  but  not  how 
they  voted.  The  number  of  persons  voting  must  agree  with  the  number  of 
ballots  used.  If  a  voter  tears  or  defaces  a  ballot  in  the  process  of  marking  it 
he  may  receive  another  ballot,  the  damaged  ballot  being  deposited  in  a  box 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  polls  are  closed  the  ballots  are  counted  and  the 
total  number  of  ballots  voted,  plus  the  spoiled  ballots,  plus  the  unused  ballots 
should  equal  the  number  of  ballots  delivered  to  the  precinct. 

The  voter,  upon  arriving  at  the  polls,  gets  in  line  and  awaits  his  turn  to 
enter  the  enclosure  in  which  the  election  officials  sit.  There  are  three  or  four 
voting  booths  in  the  enclosure,  and  only  as  many  persons  are  admitted  at  one 
time  as  the  number  of  booths.  The  citizen  goes  first  to  the  poll  clerk  and  gives 
his  name.  The  poll  clerk  looks  to  see  if  he  is  properly  registered.  If  so  he 
calls  out  quite  loudly  the  man's  name  and  his  registration  number.  This  is  jo 
anyone  who  so  desires  may  challenge  his  right  to  vote.  He  then  passes  to  the 
ballot  clerk  who  hands  him  a  folded  ballot,  at  the  same  time  calling  out  the 
number  of  the  ballot  which  is  recorded  by  the  poll  clerk.  The  citizen  then 
enters  a  vacant  booth,  spreads  out  his  ballot,  marks  it  with  a  pencil  provided 
for  the  purpose,  refolds  his  ballot,  comes  out  of  the  booth,  and  hands  his 
ballot  to  an  election  official  (in  New  York  they  are  called  inspectors)  who 
tears  off  the  stub  and  deposits  stub  and  ballot  in  separate  boxes.  The  man 
who  has  cast  his  ballot  unhurriedly  and  with  complete  secrecy  then  immedi- 
ately leaves  the  enclosure  and  another  person  is  admitted.  Outside  the  enclos- 
ure it  is  quiet  and  orderly.  No  electioneering  is  permitted  within  a  hundred 
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feet  of  the  polls.  Sample  ballots  are  available  for  perusal  but  they  are  printed 
on  a  different  color  of  paper  than  the  official  ballot  so  there  is  no  chance  to 
exchange  them. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  advanced  that  the  Australian  ballot  is  compli- 
cated and  difficult  to  mark  without  error.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  It  is  a 
much  simpler  process  to  mark  an  Australian  ballot  than  to  sort  out  half  a 
dozen  ballots  from  a  pile  as  is  necessary  in  North  Carolina  now.  It  is  true 
that  a  person  must  be  literate  in  order  to  mark  an  Australian  ballot  without 
danger  of  error,  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  instruct  an  illiterate 
person  how  to  vote  a  straight  ticket.  In  New  York  State  an  illiterate  or  infirm 
person  may  call  for  assistance  from  the  election  officials.  He  selects  his  own 
assistant,  thus  insuring  a  man  of  his  own  party.  If  he  wants  to  vote  for  candi- 
dates of  both  parties  and  is  not  willing  to  trust  one  official  of  either  party 
he  may  call  for  an  inspector  from  each  party  to  enter  the  booth  with  him.  In 
some  states  only  the  disabled  are  allowed  assistance. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  some  of  the  counties  of  this  state  where  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  is  in  use  the  illiterate  voter  has  had  to  choose  his  helper  from 
among  a  selected  number,  all  of  whom  have  been,  in  some  instances,  of  the 
same  party.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Australian  ballot  and 
the  party  which  will  encourage  and  condone  that  sort  of  tactics  is  eternally 
disgraced.  If  a  state-wide  Australian  ballot  law  is  passed  it  is  important  that 
it  guarantee  to  the  illiterate,  the  aged  and  the  infirm  voters  impartial  assist- 
ance. Illiterates  who  have  become  of  age  since  19Q8  should  be  disfranchised. 

Forms  of  the  Australian  Ballot 

With  minor  differences  there  are  two  types  of  ballots  used  under  the 
Australian  system  of  voting — the  office-group  type  and  the  party-column 
type.  In  the  first,  known  as  the  Massachusetts  form,  the  candidates  for 
each  office  are  placed  in  a  box  or  rectangle  under  the  name  of  the  office.  The 
names  may  be  alphabetical  according  to  surnames  or  the  names  may  be 
arranged  in  the  order  of  party  strength,  the  party  in  power  occupying  the 
first  place.  As  many  blank  spaces  are  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  as  there 
are  places  to  be  filled.  This  is  so  the  voter  may  write  in  names  if  he  desires. 
The  names  of  the  candidates  are  usually,  but  not  always,  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  party.  Sometimes  the  party  emblem  also  appears,  though  not 
often. 

The  party-column,  or  Indiana,  type  of  ballot  places  all  the  nominations 
of  a  party  under  the  title  and  device  of  such  party.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
circle  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  a  mark  in  the  circle  is  a  vote  for  the 
entire  ticket.  A  mark  in  one  party  circle  accompanied  by  marks  after  the 
names  of  candidates  in  other  columns  means  a  vote  for  all  the  candidates  of 
the  first  party  except  the  individuals  specifically  marked.  The  politicians  like 
to  have  the  ballot  carry  the  party  circle  but  it  discourages  independent 
voting  and  is  thus  undesirable.  It  is  also  a  concession  to  ignorance  to  carry 
the  party  emblems,  but  they  will  probably  remain  for  a  long  time  yet.  In  New 
York   and   in  most  other   states   the   eagle   is   the   emblem   of   the    Republican 
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party,  though  it  is  represented  in  Kentucky  by  a  log  cabin,  and  in  Michigan 
by  a  picture  of  Lincoln.  The  Democratic  vignette  in  several  states  is  a  game 
cock  or  rooster  in  the  act  of  crowing;  in  New  York  a  star,  in  Delaware  a 
plow,  and  in  Michigan  an  arm  holding  the  national  flag.  The  minor  parties 
have  a  variety  of  emblems. 

The  Massachusetts  ballot  has  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  takes 
too  long  to  mark  the  ballot,  gives  the  advantage  to  the  candidates  whose 
names  appear  first,  discourages  voting  for  the  minor  offices,  and  breaks  up 
political  parties.  Most  of  these  criticisms  emanate  from  the  politicians.  The 
office-group  form  is,  to  my  mind,  superior  to  the  party-column  form  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  encourages  independent  voting  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  voter's  intention. 

Conclusions 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  election  practices  in  North  Carolina  are  a 
reflection  on  the  good  name  of  the  state  and  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people.  We  have  no  right  to  boast  of  our  democracy,  nor  even  to  call  this 
a  democratic  country,  until  every  qualified  elector  can  express  through  his 
ballot  his  deliberate  opinion  with  none  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  have  democracy  in  its  fullest  and  best  sense  until  we 
provide  a  system  of  minority  representation  on  all  administrative  boards 
and  proportional  representation  in  all  legislative  bodies.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  have  real  democracy  until  merit  rather  than  wealth  becomes 
the  criterion  of  eligibility  to  political  office.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
have  effective  democracy  until  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  are  intelligent 
enough  to  recognize  and  annihilate  every  demagogue  that  dares  to  raise  his 
head.  It  will  take  more  than  a  clean  election  and  an  honest  ballot  to  produce 
a  successful  democracy,  but  these  must  be  our  first  objectives.  Let  us  insist 
on  these  six  minimum  requirements: 

1.  Men  and  women  of  ability  and  character  on  the  county  boards  of 
election. 

2.  Frequent  purging  of  the  registration  lists. 

3.  A  more  restricted  absentee  voting  law,  and  that  rigidly  enforced. 

4.  Clean,  comfortable  polling  places  with  intelligent  men  and  women  in 
charge. 

5.  Rigid  and  impartial  application  of  the  literacy  test. 

6.  A  state-wide  Australian  ballot,  preferably  of  the  Massachusetts  variety. 
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COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

Ralph  W.  Noe,  Carteret  County 

The  intimate  courthouse  studies  of  about  thirty  counties  in  North  Carolina, 
which  were  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  have 
revealed  a  surprising  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  several  counties;  officials 
have  different  duties,  certain  offices  have  been  abolished  and  others  installed, 
the  forms  of  government  are  not  even  the  same,  there  being  three  outstanding 
ones  in  the  state.  This  in  itself  would  not  be  distressing  if  the  people  in  each 
county  were  being  served  to  the  fullest  by  their  form  of  government  and  were 
getting  in  each  instance  a  maximum  return  for  money  collected  and  expended. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  Especially  in  fiscal  management  is  there  evidence  of 
inefficiency  and  waste  amounting  almost  to  criminal  negligence. 

The  county  in  North  Carolina  is  the  creature  of  the  Legislature.  It  can  be 
created  without  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  affected,  and  may  be 
regulated  to  the  minutest  detail  by  any  law  which  the  Legislature  sees  fit. 
to  pass. 

Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that  we  may  look  for  the  underlying 
causes  of  this  inefficiency  and  waste  in  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  county  and  the  Legislature?  In  this  paper  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that 
relationship,  indicate  where  the  fault  lies,  and  make  certain  suggestions. 

The  Constitution  of  1868  is  fairly  rigid  in  its  definitions  of  county  officers 
and  their  functions.  It  provides  for  the  election  biennially  of  a  treasurer,  a 
register  of  deeds,  a  surveyor,  and  five  commissioners,  and  gives  them  the 
power  which  in  many  cases  they  still  exercise.  But  Section  14,  Article  VII, 
added  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1875,  takes  away  from  the 
county  practically  all  rights  under  the  Constitution,  and  leaves  it,  as  some- 
one remarked,  not  only  the  creature,  but  also  the  victim  of  the  Legislature. 
This  amendment,  depriving  the  counties  of  final  control  in  local  affairs,  was 
passed  as  a  reaction  to  the  shocking  effects  of  negro  rule  in  some  of  the 
eastern  counties  during  the  Reconstruction  Period.  Of  course  the  conditions 
which  brought  on  its  passage  have  now  disappeared,  but  the  amendment 
remains. 

Multiplicity  of  Special  Acts 

By  first  one  special  act  and  then  another,  under  this  amendment,  the  board 
of  commissioners  has  been  shorn  of  nearly  all  its  power  granted  under  the 
Constitution  of  1868.  Separate  boards,  in  some  cases  elected  by  the  people, 
attend  to  highways,  education,  welfare  work,  and  public  health.  The  commis- 
sioners themselves  usually  have  a  shorter  tenure  in  office  than  these  additional 
boards  over  which  they  were  supposed,  under  the  Constitution,  to  exercise 
control  and  fiscal  management.  Under  this  scheme,  if  the  board  should  demand 
monthly  reports,  as  it  must  do  if  it  is  to  keep  a  proper  check  on  the  county's 
business,  it  could  easily  be  repulsed  by  the  auxiliary  boards,  who  would  simply 
say,  "We  were  placed  in  office  by  the  same  electorate  that  placed  you  in 
office,  and  you  have  no  control  over  us." 
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The  special  acts  have  come  in  such  a  deluge  on  the  counties  in  recent  years 
that  any  attempt  to  collect  and  codify  all  the  laws  relating  to  even  one  county 
would  prove  to  be  a  difficult  task.  And  yet,  how  can  the  Commissioners  under- 
stand the  county  they  are  trying  to  govern  without  such  a  code? 

To  give  some  idea  of  number,  there  were  8,274  public-local  laws  affecting 
county  government  passed  at  eight  regular  and  four  special  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  between  1911  and  1925.  The  count  covers  6,558  county  government 
laws  passed,  310  of  them  repealed,  15  of  them  re-enacted,  and  1,391  of  them 
amended,  usually  at  the  following  session.  An  average  of  83  laws  per  county 
were  passed,  repealed,  re-enacted,  and  amended  in  twelve  years.  This  average 
is  greatly  exceeded  in  some  counties.  For  Robeson  County,  147  were  passed 
during  this  period.  These  are  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the  session 
laws  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  any  county  to  collect  its  quota  of  the  stupendous  total. 

What  do  these  laws  deal  with?  They  may  do  anything  from  authorizing 
a  township  bond  issue  for  the  erection  of  a  school  building  to  settling  the 
amount  of  salary  the  sheriff's  wife  will  receive  for  serving  as  cook  in  the 
county  jail. 

The  following  are  the  captions  of  a  few  representative  laws  passed  at 
the  session  of  1923: 

Laws  Dealing  with  Forms  of  Government 

381.     An  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  financial  agents  for  the  County 

of  Scotland. 
408.     An  act  to  create  an  auditor  and  tax  commissioner  for  Iredell  County. 

Laws  Dealing  with  Fiscal  Management 

411.     An  act  to  require  official  bonds  of  county  officers  in  Brunswick  County 

to  be  executed  by  surety  companies. 
384.     An  act  to  increase  witness  fees  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Surry  County. 
363.     An   act  to   require  the   officers   of   Dare   County   to   publish   an   annual 

account  of  all  monies  received  and  disbursed  by  said  officers. 

Miscellaneous  Laws 

86.     An  act  to  compensate  the  sheriff  of  Avery  County  for  the  capture  and 
delivery  to  the  county  commissioners  of  any  still. 
178.     An  act  to  prohibit  the  exhibition  of  carnivals  in  Rockingham  County. 

One-Man  Legislation 

The  insidious  thing  about  these  laws  is  not  the  number,  as  great  as  that 
may  seem.  Their  greatest  evil  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  law  regarding  the  purely 
local  affairs  of  any  county  can  be  passed  merely  on  the  instigation  of  the 
representative  from  that  county,  without  the  people  of  the  county  knowing 
anything  about  it.  The  senator  of  the  district,  unless  his  own  county  is 
affected,  usually  concurs.  There  is  no  debate  on  the  measures — in  fact  there 
could  not  possibly  be.  The  members  pacs  one  another's  bills  as  a  matter  of 
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courtesy,  and  nothing  is  said  about  it.  A  representative,  when  so  minded, 
could  form  allegiance  with  a  special  group  in  the  county  and  inflict  an  injury 
on  the  people  of  his  county,  during  the  last  days  of  the  session  when  hundreds 
of  bills  are  rushed  through,  that  could  not  be  repaired  for  two  years.  Some 
years  ago,  a  representative  from  an  eastern  county  tried  to  get  through  a  law 
forbidding  the  fishermen  of  his  county  from  selling  their  catch  to  hucksters 
from  outside  the  county.  Quite  frequently  a  board  of  commissioners  issues 
bonds  without  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  hastens  to  have  the  representative 
get  through  a  special  act  validating  the  issue,  which  removes  any  question 
of  legality. 

This  practice  of  a  foreign  body  tampering  with  the  purely  local  affairs  of 
a  community  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  political  theory  which  was  laid  down 
by  leaders  in  the  state's  history.  Justice  Merrimon  stated  in  1884,  in  the  case 
of  White  vs.  Commissioners:1 

"It  is  through  them  [the  counties],  in  large  degree,  that  the  people  enjoy 
the  benefits  arising  from  local  self-government,  and  foster  and  perpetuate 
that  spirit  of  independence  and  love  of  liberty  that  withers  and  dies  under 
the  baneful  influence  of  centralized  systems  of  government." 

Using  the  system  established  by  the  Constitution  of  1868  as  a  base,  the 
Legislature  has  built  on  it  such  varied  and  different  structures  in  the  respec- 
tive counties,  that  we  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  them  in  the  same  state. 
To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  variations:  in  1915  fifty  counties  had  installed 
the  salary  system  of  compensation  and  fifty  still  retained  the  fee  basis;  in 
1915  forty-one  counties  had  abolished  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  forty-two  had 
auditors  or  auditing  arrangements. 

To  extricate  themselves  from  this  confusion,  Buncombe  and  Jackson  have 
had  special  acts  passed  enabling  them  to  establish  the  commission  form  of 
government,  modeled  after  the  commission  form  of  city  government;  and 
Alamance  has  adopted  the  county-manager  plan.  The  three  chief  forms  of 
government,  then,  in  the  state  are  the  commission,  the  county-manager,  and 
the  old  form  which  has  nearly  as  many  variations  as  there  are  counties. 

Deficient  Accounting 

Obviously,  with  officers  and  offices  being  shifted  about  like  checkers  on  a 
checker-board  at  every  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature,  any  scientific 
budgeting  of  expenses  is  impossible.  And  so  the  only  form  of  bookkeeping 
found  in  most  of  the  counties  is  the  cash-book  system  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  cash.  This  method  is  faulty  in  several  ways.  There  is  a  very  im- 
portant distinction  between  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  and  a 
statement  of  revenues  and  expenses.  A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  a  county  represents  the  collection  of  revenues  and  the  payment  of 
expenses,  both  of  which  may  belong  to  a  past  or  future  fiscal  period.  A  state- 
ment of  revenues  and  expenses  will  show  the  ascertained  income  and  expense 
for  a  certain  fiscal  period  regardless  of  when  or  how  collected  and  paid.  The 

1  90   N.   C.    437. 
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cash-book  system  is  a  record  of  revenues,  or  other  receipts,  and  expenditures 
that  may  belong  to  any  fiscal  period,  instead  of  a  record  belonging  to  the 
period  in  which  the  revenues  were  collected  and  the  expenses  incurred. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  these  two  methods,  the  county  sheriff 
is  supposed  to  report  each  year's  taxes  in  full  before  he  is  given  the  tax  books 
for  the  next  year.  But  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  new  books  are 
given  him  before  a  final  report  is  made,  and  he  then  collects  enough  from  his 
new  books  to  make  up  the  deficit  on  the  old  ones.  It  is  obvious  that  under  such 
a  system,  the  county  commissioners  may  close  the  year  with  their  books 
balancing  perfectly,  but  still  with  a  deficit  amounting  to  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

A  more  unusual  illustration  can  be  given  in  the  case  of  the  sheriff  of 
Duplin  County  who,  on  completing  his  term  of  office,  found  $3,600  more  in  his 
possession  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  Under  the  cash-book  system,  the 
commissioners  never  missed  it,  and  the  sheriff  kept  it  for  a  year  or  two  until 
an  audit  was  made  by  certified  public  accountants. 

The  cash-book  system  is  antiquated  and  unsatisfactory,  and  statements 
given  the  public  on  the  basis  of  it  are  misleading  and  worse  than  no  statements 
at  all.  Commissioners  are  vainly  trying  to  manage  county  affairs  from  the 
paying  end  rather  than  the  purchasing  end.  The  attempt  is  seriously  made  to 
control  expenditures  by  meeting  once  a  month  to  audit  the  bills  which  are 
rendered  for  expenses  incurred  without  their  knowledge  and  consent.  This 
sort  of  control  is  absolutely  limited  to  the  postponement  of  payment,  which 
affords  the  false  presumption  that  the  power  of  directing  the  payment  of  a 
debt  is  the  power  of  controlling  the  making  of  it. 

Not  only  is  the  system  of  special  laws  which  prevails  today  disorganizing 
to  the  counties  individually,  but  the  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  several 
counties  is  perhaps  even  a  worse  evil.  There  is  no  general  law  requiring  an 
audit  of  county  books  by  certified  public  accountants,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  such  a  law  would  be  absurd,  because  the  accountants  would  have  to  make 
the  original  entries  in  many  of  the  counties  which  they  visited. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  paper  of  reasonable  length  to  set  forth  all  the  ineffi- 
ciencies and  mismanagement  existing  in  the  counties. 

Report  of  County  Government  Commission 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  governor  to  study  county  government 
reported  that  the  following  functions,  which  are  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare,  are  in  some  cases  well,  and  in  others,  poorly,  performed:  (1)  Main- 
taining unity  in  the  official  family  of  a  county  in  fiscal  management;  (2) 
Preserving  the  taxables;  (3)  Collecting  the  revenue  fairly  and  justly;  (4) 
Safeguarding  the  revenue  through  proper  accounting;  (5)  Safeguarding  the 
expenditures  through  budget  control  and  a  central  purchasing  agent;  (6) 
Protecting  the  physical  property  of  the  county;  and  (7)  Providing  properly 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  discuss  these 
except  as  they  relate  to  the  study  of  county  government  laws. 
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Certain  material  advantages  in  uniformity  can  be  pointed  out  without 
comment. 

1.  Uniformity  would  enable  a  State  Board  of  Accountancy  to  render 
valuable  aid  to  county  commissioners  concerning  their  forms  of  book- 
keeping and  the  forms  of  financial  statements  that  they  give  the  public. 

a.  A    comparative   study   of    these    statements    will    determine    which 
counties  are  getting  the  greatest  return  for  their  money,  etc. 

2.  Uniformity  would  enable  one  to  prepare  a  manual  of  the  duties  of 
county  commissioners  and  a  single  code  of  county  government  law. 

a.  Ignorance  of  duties  could  not  be  an  excuse  for  malfeasance. 

3.  Uniform  accounts  would  enable  the  State  Auditor  to  keep  more  accurate 
check  on  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  counties,  and  to  see  that  debts 
are  incurred  only  according  to  law. 

4.  A  uniform  act  would  give  to  the  Legislature  opportunity  to  restore  to 

the  commissioners  final  authority  in  the  fiscal  management  of  the  county, 
which  they  had  under  Article  VII,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  1868, 

and  which  has  been  found  by  practice  to  be  the  most  scientific  form  of 

management. 

The  most  imperative  need  is  to  stop  the  dangerous  meddling  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  governmental  structures  of  the  different  counties.  The  only  way 
to  do  this  is  to  pass  some  sort  of  uniform  county  government  law,  drawn  up 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  procured  by  studying  the  individual  counties,  and 
then  let  all  or  most  of  the  counties  be  governed  by  it. 

No  change  in  the  Constitution  is  contemplated,  and  none  is  necessary. 
The  county,  as  any  municipal  corporation,  will  be  the  creature  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  it  need  not  be  the  victim  of  the  whims 
and  fantasies  of  its  individual  members.  The  Legislature  can  govern  the 
counties  just  as  easily,  and  much  more  scientifically,  by  one  general  law 
than  by  the  thousands  ground  out  at  every  session. 

Recent  Legislation 

The  Legislature  of  1927,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  County  Government 
Commission  which  was  created  by  the  preceding  Legislature,  passed  four 
general  laws  of  popular  interest  relating  to  county  government.  All  four  follow 
distinctly  a  liberal  trend  toward  the  simplifying  of  governmental  functions. 
Their  ultimate  effect  cannot  be  forecast,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will 
work  considerable  improvement  on  the  present  scheme. 

1. 

The  County  Fiscal  Control  Act 

This  act  enumerates  under  nine  heads  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which 
county  revenue  may  be  expended;  it  establishes  the  office  of  county  accountant 
and  lays  down  the  duties  under  it;  and  it  provides  for  an  annual  budget  to 
be  drawn  up  by  the  county  accountant  and  submitted  to  the  board  of  com- 
missioners before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Some  effort  has  been  made  here  to  adopt  the  methods  of  modern  account- 
ing. Certain  terms,  such  as  "Surplus  Revenues"  and  "Unencumbered  Balance," 
are  here  denned  and  made  plain,  and  the  accountant  is  charged  to  "inform 
himself  as  to  the  best  and  simplest  methods  of  keeping  accounts." 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  stated  in  Section  24:  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
act  to  provide  a  uniform  system  for  all  counties  of  the  state  by  which  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  counties  and  sub-divisions  thereof  may  be  regulated,  to  the 
end  that  accumulated  deficits  may  be  made  up,  and  future  deficits  prevented, 
either  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  under  the  provisions  of  other  laws 
authorizing  the  funding  of  debts  and  deficits,  and  to  the  end  that  every  county 
in  the  state  may  balance  its  budget  and  carry  out  its  functions  without  in- 
curring deficits." 

The  law  will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  budget  system  operative  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  state.  Those  counties,  however,  which  have  a  budget  system 
provided  by  an  act  now  in  force  need  not  abandon  it  in  favor  of  this  one. 

2. 
The  County  Finance  Act 

This  law  goes  somewhat  into  detail  as  to  the  manner  of  ordering  the  issue 
of  bonds  by  the  commissioners,  describes  when  and  how  bond  and  tax  antici- 
pation notes  may  be  issued,  and  the  requirements  of  taxation  for  their  final 
payment.  Twelve  lawful  causes  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  are  mentioned; 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  outstanding  debts,  roads,  and  schoolhouses.  The 
time  of  maturity  varies  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  bonds  are  issued;  in 
no  case  can  it  extend  over  forty  years. 

The  board  of  commissioners  is  clearly  recognized  as  the  governing  body 
of  the  county.  They  may  in  any  case  submit  a  proposed  bond  issue  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  but  shall  not  be  forced  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  necessary  expenses 
except  when  presented  with  a  petition  signed  by  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  voters. 

A  very  definite  aid  to  accounting  will  be  found  in  the  provision  forbidding 
the  commissioners  to  issue  "tax  anticipation  notes"  indiscriminately  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  to  be  collected.  A  tax  anticipation  note  cannot  be  issued,  if, 
with  similar  unpaid  notes,  it  shall  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  uncol- 
lected taxes. 

The  act  applies  to  all  the  counties  in  the  state  except  Rockingham  and 
New  Hanover,  which  have  special  acts  of  an  unusual  nature.  Severe  penalties 
are  provided  for  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Being  general,  and  receiving  the  attending  publicity 
of  a  general  law,  the  penalty  provision  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  credit  of  North  Carolina  counties  as  a  whole. 

3. 

An  Act  to  Provide  Improved  Methods  of  County  Government 

A  very  significant  clause  in  the  preamble  of  this  act  will  bear  repeating: 
"Whereas,  in  the  organization  of  the  county  government,  it  is  intended  that 
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the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  be  the  central  governing  body,  with 
the  right  to  supervise  and  control  the  different  departments  of  the  county 
government." 

The  act  has  five  divisions,  which  provide  for  the  following  things,  respect- 
ively: (1)  The  County  Commissioners  form  of  government  is  denned  as  having 
either  three  or  five  commissioners  who  may  be  elected  for  two  years  each,  or 
for  terms  varying  from  two  to  six  years.  (2)  The  Manager  Form  provides 
for  a  county  manager  who  is  the  executive  head  of  the  county.  (3)  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  commissioners,  so  far  as  possible,  to  unify  the  fiscal  management 
of  county  affairs,  to  employ  a  central  purchasing  agent,  and  to  care  for  the 
physical  property  of  the  county.  (4)  The  County  Government  Advisory  Com- 
mission is  created  (members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor),  an  appropria- 
tion is  made  for  its  maintenance,  and  its  duty  is  denned  as  that  of  advising 
and  assisting  the  various  counties  on  request.  (5)  It  is  provided  that  all 
the  general  laws  pertaining  to  county  government  shall  be  collected  and 
codified  by  the  Attorney-General. 

The  forms  of  county  government  here  outlined  are  not  compulsory.  They 
may  be  adopted  on  petition  of  the  voters  and  after  a  regular  election. 

The  act  will  have  a  beneficial  effect,  in  that  counties  wishing  to  make  a 
change  will  have  a  pattern  set  before  them,  and  in  time  this  will  lead  to 
the  state-wide  use  of  only  two  or  three  well-known  forms  of  government. 

4. 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Collection  of  Taxes  Within  the  Counties  of  the 
State  and  for  Settlements  of  the  Same 

On  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  October  t;i  ~£acn  *t,year  the  county  commis- 
sioners must  have  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  the  tax 
books  for  the  next  succeeding  year.  The  sheriff  must  make  a  full  report  of 
the  uncollected  taxes  for  any  year  by  the  first  Monday  in  May  of  that  year; 
the  land  for  which  taxes  have  not  been  paid  shall  be  sold  on  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  and  the  sheriff  must  make  a  full  and  complete  settlement  by  the  first 
Monday  in  July. 

The  very  frequent  evil  of  giving  the  sheriff  the  tax  books  for  the  next  year 
before  full  and  complete  settlement  is  made  for  the  current  year  will  be 
practically  done  away  with  by  imposing  a  penalty  upon  any  commissioner  who 
votes  to  do  so. 

This  act  is  being  contested  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  grounds  of  being 
a  retroactive  law.  If  successfully  contested,  the  decision  will  only  cause  the 
act  to  go  into  effect  one  year  later  than  originally  provided  for. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TAX  BURDEN  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corai.ie  Parker 

On  being  asked  to  prepare  a  brief  treatise  on  the  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  in  North  Carolina  I  felt  an  inordinate  commiseration  for  some  college 
freshman  upon  whom  a  professor  once  inflicted  this  extemporaneous  examina- 
tion: "Your  topic  is  The  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,"'  he  announced.  "The 
time  permitted   is   ten   minutes." 

The  subject  of  taxation  even  when  narrowed  to  any  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  its  sphere  is  too  hard  and  complex  for  me  to  present  more  than  a 
suggestion  in  this  space  for  your  contemplation.  I  shall  not  load  your  minds 
with  a  great  many  facts  which  you  may  get  from  any  text  book  on  Public 
Finance  supplemented  by  governmental  reports  and  documents,  but  I  shall 
attempt  to  stimulate  in  you  as  individuals  and  as  citizens  a  desire  to  become 
interested  in  and  to  think  about  the  ever-increasing  problems  of  taxation  in 
this  state. 

Before  beginning  a  serious  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  taxation  it  may 
not  be  inopportune  at  this  point  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  a  tax.  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  Public  Finance  expounded  on  a 
definition  which  possesses  all  the  essential  qualities  requisite  for  a  tax  accord- 
ing to  a  majority  of  modern  opinions.  He  affirmed  that  "a  tax  is  a  compulsory 
contribution  from  persons  to  the  government  to  defray  expenses  incurred  in 
a  common  interest  without  reference  to  special  benefits".  This  idea  of  a  tax 
with  its  attendant  conception  of  justice  emerges,  as  we  shall  observe  later, 
"amid  the  clashing  of  divergent  interests"1  in  society. 

Evolution  of  Taxation 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  authoritative  Essays  In  Taxation  Professor 
Seligman  surveys  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  taxation.  According  to  this 
economist  there  were  five  stages  in  the  process  of  development  from  which 
our  present  system  evolved.  In  primitive  society  the  "first  form  of  common 
contributions"3  was  evinced  in  "voluntary  offerings"3  where  each  man  felt  the 
need  of  sustaining  the  "political  and  military  organization  by  his  own  per- 
sonal efforts."4  The  needs  of  the  king  multiply.  The  "voluntary  offerings" 
gradually  become  "compulsory  contributions".5  Usually  the  poll  tax  was  the 
first  to  take  form.  There  was  then  no  great  disparity  in  wealth  as  we  have 
today,  with  a  wide  gap  between  penury  and  opulence.  Economic  conditions 
at  that  time  seemed  to  indicate  a  state  of  equality  in  riches  which  might  have 
been  comparable  to  that  of  the  members  of  our  modern  class  of  society  with 
inconsiderable  incomes.  A  poll  tax  amid  these  circumstances  was  as  closely 
approximated  to  the  idea  of  justice  as  any  other  method  might  have  been. 

A  second  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  forms  of  taxation  is  discerned  when 
private  ownership  of  land  began  to  come  into  existence.  Two  classes  of  society 
sprang  up  as  a  result  of  this,  the  landowners  and  the  non-landowners.  The 
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poll  tax  then  could  not  with  fairness  be  adjusted  equally  to  these  two  forms 
of  wealth.  Thus  another  type  of  tax  was  called  into  being  as  Old  Faust 
called  Mephistopheles  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible  realm.  This  was 
the  land  tax.  In  this  stage  land  and  agricultural  property  became  the  prin- 
cipal form  of  wealth — the  possession  of  which  was  regarded  as  the  true 
capacity  to  pay.  Poll  taxes  would  often  continue  with  land  taxes,  or  they 
might  cease  altogether. 

As  the  social,  political  and  economic  conditions  in  society  became  more 
complex  personal  property  was  augmented.  Merchants  and  traders,  who 
probably  had  no  land,  were  then  viewed  as  proper  subjects  to  participate 
in  the  burden  of  taxation.  Agricultural  property,  sometimes  called  real 
property,  began  to  be  relegated  to  a  place  of  secondary  importance  by  personal 
property  in  the  repertoire  of  the  nation's  stock  of  wealth.  When  this  state 
of  affairs  became  perceptible  to  the  national  conscience  there  ensued  a  tax 
on  property  other  than  land.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  general  property  tax. 

Gradually  there  appeared  in  society  a  class  of  people  who  received  in- 
comes but  who  had  no  tangible  property  in  the  above  mentioned  forms.  To 
this  class  belonged  the  professional  groups  of  every  occupation.  This  class  of 
people  expended  its  income  unreservedly  on  articles  of  consumption  such  as 
wines,  spices,  tobacco  and  tea.  A  reform  in  taxation  with  a  view  to  placing 
some  of  the  burden  of  its  incidence  upon  this  class  of  people  resulted  in  the 
fourth  stage,  that  of  the  taxation  upon  items  of  consumption.  "It  must  be 
confessed  that  according  to  the  experience  of  history  most  reforms,  in  finance 
at  least,  are  due  to  selfish  reasons;  they  are  the  necessary  outcome  of  changes 
in  economic  relations  and  of  the  efforts  of  each  class,  whether  it  be  the  small 
or  the  large  class,  to  gain  some  advantage  for  itself."8  If  a  person  was  able 
to  indulge  in  consumable  commodities  of  this  sort  he  was  able  to  pay  some- 
thing towards  the  upkeep  of  the  state.  There  was  a  tax  imposed  then  on 
spendings  which  were  regarded  as  a  fair  measure  by  which  to  gauge  ability 
to  pay.  These  are  usually  known  as  the  customs  and  excise  taxes. 

In  the  last  stage  the  income  tax  appears.  This  tax  is  supposed  to  be 
borne  by  all  classes  of  people  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  such 
a  small  amount  of  income  that  it  would  cost  more  to  collect  the  tax  from  them 
than  the  actual  amount  of  tax  collected  would  bring  in  to  the  treasury.  It 
would  be  an  additional  disadvantage  to  impose  a  tax  that  lowered  the  standard 
of  living  below  the  minimum  of  subsistence. 

The  Search  for  a  Just  Tax 

Running  through  all  of  the  forms  which  taxation  has  taken  there  seems 
to  be  one  idea  common  to  each  stage  in  the  attempt  to  secure  some  kind  of 
distribution  suitable  to  all  classes;  this  is  the  ethical  idea  of  justice.  Justice, 
of  course,  at  one  period  of  history  might  not  be  at  all  commensurable  with 
justice  at  another  period.  A  tax  system  must  not  only  be  essentially  just, 
but  it  must  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  people.  Economic  considerations  chiefly 
determine  the  idea  of  justice  in  taxation.  Although  the  distribution  of  wealth 
may  be  more  or  less  fortuitous,  the  distribution  of  taxation  might  be  said  to 
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be  "a  matter  of  human  institution,  solely".7  Although  the  ethical  concept  of 
"right"  seems  to  be  the  bone  of  contention  for  each  age,  when  the  question 
resolves  itself  about  the  distribution  of  taxation  the  solution  of  this  problem 
must  always  remain  in  the  financial  sphere.  Bastable  assures  us  that  "with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  conditions  and  the  effects  of  any  given 
tax  system  the  attempt  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  its  justice  is  hopeless"." 

Down  through  the  ages  there  have  been  advanced  many  theories  concern- 
ing the  just  distribution  of  taxation.  Casting  a  glance  at  these  we  find  that 
one  of  the  older  theories  involved  the  idea  of  payment  for  state  services.  This 
effort  to  gauge  taxes  by  the  "amount  of  services  rendered"  has  been  abandoned 
almost  entirely  because  it  was  based  upon  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  state's  char- 
acter. Examples  approximating  a  recognition  of  this  idea  may  be  seen  in  the 
payment  of  fees  today.  These  are  cases  where  the  individual  or  group  receives 
special  advantages. 

The  idea  of  equal  payment  by  all  at  one  time  came  into  vogue.  This 
theory  was  applicable  only  to  a  primitive  society  in  which  all  of  the  members 
were  dependent  upon  the  state  for  the  basic  conditions  of  social  life.  A 
highly  civilized  and  complex  society  such  as  we  have  today  could  not  recognize 
any  justice  in  this  theory.  Besides  being  unjust  it  would  be  incongruous  from 
a  political  standpoint. 

Realizing  the  impractibility  of  equal  taxation  for  all  citizens  we  initiated 
the  "faculty"  or  "ability"  theory  which  is  probably  our  most  extensively  ac- 
cepted creed.  This  measure  of  ability  has  sometimes  been  converted  into  the 
"sacrifice  theory",  equal  ability  in  this  case  meaning  equal  capacity  for  under- 
going sacrifice.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  use  of  the  two  terms. 
"Ability  suggests  the  positive  element  of  power  to  contribute,  sacrifice  the 
negative  one  of  loss  by  contribution;  the  former  is  most  naturally  measured 
by  some  objective  standard,  the  latter  refers  primarily  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  concerned,  and  is,  therefore,  rather  subjective."9 

Whether  we  stress  "ability"  or  "sacrifice"  as  a  rule  for  taxation  we  may 
attain  very  different  results  in  practice  according  to  the  emphasis  which  is 
placed  upon  the  various  constituents.  Bastable  gives  us  his  classification  of 
the  forms  of  distribution  in  the  following  account: 

"We  accordingly  meet  with  three  different  forms  of  distribution,  all 
avowedly  based  on  the  criterion  of  ability,  and  all  claiming  to  realize  true 
equality.  These  are:  (1)  pure  proportional  taxation,  in  which  income  is  taken 
as  the  standard,  and  the  amount  of  public  burdens  regulated  by  it;  (2) 
qualified  proportional  taxation,  where  income  is  still  the  test,  but  is  sub- 
jected to  certain  modifications,  either  by  deduction  of  necessary  expenses  or 
by  analysis  of  its  component  parts;  (3)  progressive  or  graduated  taxation, 
which  places  a  heavier  rate  of  charge  on  large  than  on  small  incomes,  since 
the  ability  of  the  subject  is  supposed  to  increase  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than 
the  increase  of  his  income."10  The  progressive  method  of  taxation  is  usually 
regarded,  in  this  age,  as  the  rule  by  which  to  attain  justice  in  the  distribution 
of  public  financial  burdens. 
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The  principle,  however,  which  most  modern  governments  seem  to  adhere  to 
appears  to  be  that  of  taking  money  at  any  place  in  any  manner  that  is  easiest 
to  the  administration,  and  that  is  most  prolific  of  revenue.  If  one  goes  to  a 
show  or  rides  in  an  automobile  the  government  sees  an  excellent  chance  to 
collect  revenue  and  impose  a  tax  accordingly.  After  all,  the  practical  aspect 
is  very  important  and  many  things  are  done  for  the  sake  of  expediency  which 
our  theories  may  condemn. 

Tax  Incidence 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  the  incidence,  or  "settlement  of 
the  burden,"11  of  these  various  taxes  upon  the  ultimate  taxpayer.  This  is 
the  Gordian  Knot  in  taxation  problems.  Professor  Seligman  tells  us  in 
his  admirable  book  on  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation  that  "the  inci- 
dence of  the  tax  is  the  result  of  the  shifting  and  the  real  economic  problem 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  shiftings"."  Through  the  process  of  shifting,  then, 
the  taxpayer  may  escape  the  weight  of  the  tax.  Although  a  person  escapes 
one  type  of  tax  some  other  kind  of  tax  is  supposed  to  fall  on  him  eventually. 
In  other  words,  the  tax  systems  are  promiscuously  devised  with  the  vague 
intention  that  the  burden  may  fall  in  some  manner  upon  every  citizen.  In 
modern  warfare  an  aeroplane  flies  over  a  city  and  drops  several  bombs  with 
the  hope  that  at  least  one  or  two  of  them  may  fall  on  the  capitol  building. 
This  is  similar  to  the  method  of  imposing  taxes  on  people.  These  taxes  may 
or  may  not  fall  on  the  individuals  or  class  which  the  originator  of  them  in- 
tended to  strike.  Take  taxes  upon  articles  of  consumption  as  an  example. 
These  do  not  always  increase  the  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
tax  assessed.  History  furnishes  many  examples  of  such  a  discrepancy  occur- 
ring between  the  original  estimate  of  what  a  tax  should  yield  and  what  it 
actually  yields  when  collected. 

Certain  essentials  of  life,  like  bread  and  salt,  for  instance,  do  not  have 
their  consumption  checked  or  increased  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  The  de- 
mand for  these  articles  is  inelastic.  Whether  the  price  be  great  or  small  the 
same  amount  is  consumed.  Adam  Smith  says  that,  "consumable  commodities 
are  either  necessaries  or  luxuries".13  The  demand  for  luxuries  is  usually 
elastic.  When  a  tax  is  imposed  on  articles  of  this  type  it  may  result  in  a 
more  or  less  rigid  curtailment  of  their  consumption.  A  heavy  tax  on  cigarettes 
or  soft  drinks  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price  and  reduce  their 
consumption. 

In  his  striking  book  on  Current  Problems  in  Finance  and  Government,  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp  shows  the  real  difference  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes: 
"A  direct  tax  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  one  that  is  paid  by  the  person 
who  is  intended  to  bear  it,  or  by  his  immediate  agent — i.e.,  the  income  tax  or 
death  duties."1*  Under  this  head  he  would  also  place  the  landlord's  property 
tax,  for,  he  affirms,  "that  is  a  specific  deduction  from  rent  which  does  not 
alter  the  amount  of  the  rent  but  merely  carries  through  the  payment  by  way 
of  agency."10  On  the  other  hand  an  indirect  tax  "is  one  which  is  intended  to  be 
shifted  in  the  price  or  by  the  alteration  of  the  'terms  of  bargain',  as  it  has 
been  put,  so  that  it  falls  upon  the  ultimate  user  or  consumer  of  the  article 
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and  not  upon  the  first  payer.  Such  duties,  of  course,  include  customs  and 
excise  duties  and  similar  taxes".1"  It  might  be  stated  differently,  then,  by 
saying  that  taxes  which  can  be  varied  in  amount  in  relation  to  the  entire 
resources  of  a  person,  and  also  made  larger  or  smaller  in  regard  to  different 
people,  are  direct  taxes.  Impersonal  taxes,  however,  which  bear  no  pro- 
portionate connection  to  the  wealth  of  the  consumer,  the  person  upon  whom 
they  ultimately  descend,  are  indirect.  "So  in  indirect  taxes  the  taxpayer  is 
not  permanently  the  tax-bearer,  or  he  is  not  intended  to  be,  and  the  shifting 
of  the  burden  to  another  is  expected  and  desired  and  perhaps  even  pre- 
scribed."17 This  author  thinks  that  the  modern  trend  is  towards  the  expansion 
of  the  direct  form  of  taxation  to  the  gradual  exclusion  of  the  indirect  form. 
He  thinks  that  this  tendency  is  reflected  in  the  administrative  development, 
social,  political,  and  economic  life  of  our  age. 

Indirect  taxes  are  placed  upon  items  like  sugar  and  coffee  and  are 
paid  in  duties  when  they  are  brought  into  the  country.  The  wholesale  deal- 
er passes  the  tax  on  to  the  jobber  who  passes  it  to  the  retail  dealer  who 
in  turn  passes  it  on  to  the  customer  who  is  the  consumer.  The  consumer  then 
pays  the  tax  although  it  is  concealed  in  the  price.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  for  the  use  of  an  indirect  tax;  it  is  paid  with  the  least 
objection  of  all  taxes,  because  the  public  does  not  realize  that  it  is  paying 
a  tax  at  all. 

Objections  to  Indirect  Taxes 

There  are  several  forceful  objections  to  the  indirect  method  of  taxation 
which  modern  economists   offer   for  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  an  indirect  tax,  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  nature  of  its 
imposition,  can  never  be  made  progressive.  The  income  tax  can  be  made  pro- 
gressive, but  a  tax  on  sales  can  never  be  graduated  so  as  to  force  the  man 
who  is  more  able  to  pay  more  tax.  Then,  too,  an  indirect  tax  will  not  bring 
much  revenue  to  the  state  unless  it  is  levied  upon  articles  which  are  consumed 
by  the  majority  of  the  people,  such  as  coffee  and  sugar. 

In  the  second  place,  an  indirect  tax  often  takes  more  money  from  the 
people  taxed  than  is  received  in  turn  by  the  state  treasury.  In  other  words, 
much  of  it  may  be  lost  or  absorbed  in  the  process  of  collection.  Suppose 
there  is  sugar  imported  through  the  Wilmington  port.  The  entrepreneur 
cannot  get  the  sugar  out  of  the  custom-house  until  he  has  paid  the  duties 
on  it  in  cash.  He  sells  this  to  another  person,  a  wholesaler  probably,  whb 
promises  to  pay  a  few  months  later.  During  the  interval  interest  accrues 
on  the  tax  which  he  has  paid.  He  is  obliged  to  add  this  interest  to  the  price 
which  he  asks  of  the  next  buyer.  This  transaction  is  repeated  until  the  sugar 
is  finally  sold  to  the  consumer  who  pays  the  tax.  Thus,  a  pyramiding  of 
interest  is  paid  by  the  taxpayer  in  addition  to  the  tax. 

In  the  third  place,  its  incidence  and  effect  upon  the  different  classes  is 
indeterminate.  How  many  families  ever  determine  definitely  by  examination 
the  amount  of  taxes  which  they  pay  in  this  way  each  year?  This  is  a  fact 
which  is  impossible  of  recognition  so  long  as  we  have  indirect  taxes.  Suppose 
two  men   receive  the  same  wages.   One   man  has   a  family   of   six  people   to 
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support,  while  the  other  has  only  himself  to  feed.  The  family  of  six  will  usually 
consume  about  six  times  as  much  coffee  as  the  single  man.  Although  their 
income  is  the  same,  the  expenditure  of  the  man  with  the  family  is  decidedly 
greater.  His  ability  to  pay  taxes,  therefore,  is  less,  but  by  an  indirect  tax 
of  this  kind  he  pays  considerably  more. 

Criticism  of  Estate  Taxes 

On  the  other  hand  consider  direct  taxation  in  its  relation  to  our  modern 
fiscal  system.  In  this  category  are  the  income  and  the  inheritance  taxes. 
"Taxation  may  be  equal  as  between  persons  of  the  same  class  but  very  un- 
equal as  between  those  in  different  classes.  A  large  use  of  indirect  taxes 
will  press  severely  on  the  poorer  classes  of  society;  the  income  and  inheri- 
tance taxes  will  fall  chiefly  on  the  rich."18  Consequently,  the  laboring  class 
always  favors  a  high  rate  of  inheritance  taxes  because  it  never  falls  on  this 
class.  Often  the  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  this  tax  is  a  socialistic  one; 
that  a  re-distribution  of  wealth  may  be  partially  effected  in  this  manner. 
Bastable  says,  "the  taxing  power  has  been  often  employed  to  encourage  in- 
dustry, to  improve  taste,  to  benefit  health  or  to  elevate  morals  but  in  none 
of  the  applications  has  the  desired  success  been  obtained.  There  is  therefore 
a  strong  presumption  against  its  use  as  an  agent  for  remedying  the  in- 
equalities of  wealth.  Its  definite  and  universally  recognized  function  is  the 
supply  of  adequate  funds  for  the  public  services".19  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
are  other  ways  which  might  be  more  effective  for  this  purpose  than  the  in- 
heritance tax.  From  an  economic  standpoint  there  are  substantial  objections 
to  an  estates  tax. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  easily  eluded.  There  are  many  schemes  by 
which  a  person  can  evade  these  duties.  One  favorite  device  is  dissimulating 
the  estate  by  gifts.  A  man  may  have  a  large  estate  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 
He  may  have  several  children  or  kindred  or  friends  among  whom  he  divides 
this  estate  before  he  dies.  Since  the  inheritance  tax  is  progressive  and  cumu- 
lative the  tax  would  be  higher  by  a  considerable  degree  if  he  waited  until 
death  to  let  the  estate  pass  out  of  his  possession. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  incidence  of  the  estates 
tax.  It  depends  upon  the  accident  of  death.  Two  men  may  have  adjoining 
estates;  the  owner  of  one  may  die  while  the  owner  of  the  other  may  live 
many  years  longer.  The  estate  whose  owner  died  is  attached  for  duty,  while 
the  one  whose  owner  lives  escapes  this  duty  for  a  much  longer  period.  Thus 
the  family  of  the  latter  has  the  benefit  of  interest  and  other  advantages  which 
may  accrue  from  a  bulk  of  large  capital.  Many  families  suffer  in  comparison 
to  others  in  this  respect  from  the  irregular  effects  of  the  estates  duties. 

In  the  third  place  the  state  can  form  no  estimation  from  one  year  to 
another  of  the  amount  of  revenue  which  the  inheritance  tax  will  bring.  It  is 
always  taken  at  one  time  in  one  lump  sum.  No  one  can  say  when  that  time 
will  come.  Therefore,  for  one  year  its  yield  is  liable  to  amount  to  a  consider- 
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able  item  in  the  state's  receipts,  while  the  next  year  it  may  be  comparatively 
negligible.  A  small  tax  placed  annually  upon  this  type  of  property  would  be 
more  conducive  to  a  smoothly  working  system. 

By  these  arguments,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  capital  should  not  be 
taxed.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  made  one  of  the  chief  sources  from 
which  to  draw  the  revenue  for  the  state.  A  combination  of  a  tax  on  income 
and  on  capital  wouJd  compel  every  one  who  is  able  to  contribute  to  the  up- 
keep of  the  government.  In  this  decade  general  opinion  does  not  exclude 
capital  from  taxation.  Whether  a  person  pays  his  taxes  out  of  income  or 
capital,  would  depend  more  upon  the  sum  of  taxes  desired  by  the  state  and 
upon  the  burden  which  it  places  upon  the  individual  than  upon  the  form  of 
taxation. 

Tax  Only  Income  and  Capital 

Since  capacity  to  pay  is  the  criterion  by  which  we  measure  justice  in 
taxation,  what  are  the  constituents  essential  to  a  just  system  of  taxation?  A 
person's  ability  to  pay  rests  upon  his  net  income  and  his  net  capital.  Suppose 
the  state  should  levy  only  a  tax  on  income.  Apply  this  sujjposition  to  two 
men  who  have  the  same  incomes,  but  where  one  man  has  a  considerable  capi- 
tal to  supplement  his  income.  On  one  hand  here  is  a  practicing  physician;  on 
the  other  hand  an  owner  of  vast  fertile  plantation  lands.  The  incomes  which 
both  of  these  men  receive  may  be  identical  in  amount,  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  acute  intelligence  to  perceive  that  the  owner  of  the  land  in  this 
case  is  richer  by  the  amount  of  his  capital  in  real  estate  than  the  man  who 
earns  an  income  by  his  own  personal  ability.  The  latter's  wealth  would  be  his 
income,  the  former's  wealth  would  be  greater  than  his  income.  It  would  not 
be  consistent  with  our  present  ideas  of  justice  in  taxation  to  tax  both  men 
simply  on  income.  Then  again,  the  capacity  to  pay  cannot  be  determined  by 
capital  alone,  for  one  person  may  have  capital  which  affords  practically 
nothing  in  income,  and  the  other  may  receive  an  ample  profit.  In  this  instance 
the  first  man  is  less  able  to  pay  than  the  latter.  Both  income  and  capital 
then  should  be  considered  and  used  to  obtain  a  basis  for  imposing  taxes. 
Resources,  liabilities,  expenditures  and  income  must  all  be  considered  before 
attaining  a  correct  idea  of  what  a  person  is  able  to  pay. 

The  income  tax  attempts  to  arrive  at  net  income  by  allowing  each  person 
certain  deductions  and  by  discriminating  between  those  who  have  children 
and  those  unmarried.  There  is  also  the  difference  between  earned  and  unearned 
income.  To  place  a  tax  on  income  alone  would  not  reach  everyone.  But  an 
addition  of  a  tax  on  net  capital  would  complete  the  system.  Each  year  upon 
a  return  of  the  amount  of  his  income  and  the  amount  of  his  capital,  a  man 
might  be  assessed  a  given  per  cent  on  his  income  and  so  much  per  dollar  on 
his  capital.  Deductions  for  general  living  expenses  and  for  any  special  addi- 
tional expenses  during  the  year  should  be  allowed  on  the  annual  income.  This 
will  show  the  net  income  desired  for  taxation.  In  the  case  of  capital  sub- 
tractions for  mortgages  and  other  expenses  placed  against  capital  should 
be  made.  The  state  could  determine  the  required  amount  of  revenue  needed 
and  place  a  tax  in  accordance  therewith  upon  net  income  and  net  capital  which 
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would  fall  directly  upon  the  man  who  pays  and  who  is  able  to  pay.  A  tax  sys- 
tem of  this  kind  placed  only  on  these  two  sources,  correctly  administered, 
would  give  a  more  equable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  than  any  one  which 
we  have  yet  had  inflicted  upon  us.  The  extra  cost  resulting  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  system  of  indirect  taxes,  the  incidence  of  which  no  one  can  fathom, 
would  be  abolished.  Instead  of  hoodwinking  the  consumers  into  paying  numer- 
ous taxes  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  these  two  forms  of  direct  taxes  would 
make  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  government  to  the  people  less,  and  each  person 
would  know  exactly  what  proportion  of  his  wealth  was  being  absorbed  by 
the  government.  Bastable  says,  "On  the  whole,  and  speaking  broadly,  taxation 
should  be  proportioned  to  revenue  by  which  a  fair  approximation  to  justice 
and  a  convenient  basis  of  working  are  supplied."20  The  person  who  pays 
taxes  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  "tax  commodities"  will  know  exactly 
what  government  costs  him  and  will  object  to  the  waste  which  the  system  of 
indirect  taxes  necessitates.  Each  person  would  be  taxed  according  to  his 
means  or  his  capacity  to  pay  and  not  according  to  his  manner  of  living. 

There  are  some  people  who  would  object  to  this  direct  form  of  taxation 
being  used  entirely  by  saying  that  not  every  one  would  be  contributing  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  government.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  tax  people  who 
are  subsisting  at  the  margin,  so  to  speak,  then  the  tax  will  revert  to  others. 
This  will  only  serve  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  detrimental  to  society  at  large,  or  the  amount  which  is  taken  from  them 
in  taxes  will  be  retaken  from  the  employers  in  higher  wages  and  transferred 
to  the  consumer  who  is  able  to  pay. 

Better  Understanding  and  Better  Administration 

In  order  to  realize  this  condition  in  society  it  will  be  necessary  to  educate 
the  majority  of  the  people  to  the  idea  that  taxes  are  only  normal  necessary 
expenses,  to  be  calculated  upon  and  included  in  everyone's  personal  budget. 
If  the  majority  of  people  could  only  be  shown  and  made  to  realize  that  they 
pay  more  taxes  by  an  indirect  method  than  they  would  by  direct  methods, 
then  reforms  in  taxation  could  be  effected. 

There  are  political  and  administrative  objections.  If  a  taxation  commis- 
sion were  composed  of  men  representing  every  economic  element  in  the 
state  who  were  experts  in  the  science  of  finance  and  free  from  political  influ- 
ences, the  administration  of  this  taxation  system  could  be  done  effectively. 
With  a  commission  of  this  type  and  an  adequate  system  of  accounting  the 
government's  finances  could  be  run  as  efficiently  as  any  successful  private  busi- 
ness concern. 

A  question  awaiting  solution  is  that  of  people  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
state  in  order  to  escape  the  tax.  So  long  as  each  state  in  the  Union  has  a 
separate  system  of  taxation  this  problem  will  never  be  solved.  What  we  need 
is  a  unified  and  centralized  system  of  taxation  in  the  United  States,  freed  from 
political  control,  as  far  as  possible,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  financial  ex- 
perts. The  central  government  should  levy  and  collect  the  taxes  of  the  Nation. 
Then  it  could  apportion  to  each  state  the  revenue  necessary  for  its  upkeep. 
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In  this  way,  the  burden  of  taxes  would  fall  on  the  states  according  to  their 
"capacity  to  pay".  This,  of  course,  would  involve  constitutional  changes,  but 
there  can  never  be  any  real  and  lasting  reform  in  the  taxation  system  in  this 
country  until  this  is  done. 

The  Governor  in  his  biennial  message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  on  the  sixth  of  January  made  a  statement  which  seems  to  reflect 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  He  says,  "I  am  convinced,  and  think  you  are,  that  we 
will  never  reach  a  solution  of  this  age-old  problem  that  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  so  we  must  continue  to  give  it  our  attention  and  seek  to  ap- 
proximate a  solution,  at  stated  intervals,  to  meet  new  conditions."21  Until  the 
finances  of  the  state  and  nation  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  trained  men  and 
women  who  know  their  subject,  and  who  are  relatively  free  from  political 
influence  there  will  never  be  any  solution  to  the  problem.  The  Budget  System 
existing  in  this  state  is  a  step  in  this  direction  and  should  be  energetically 
encouraged. 

North  Carolina's  Present  System 

The  system  of  taxation  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina  today  embraces 
several  different  kinds  of  taxes.  There  is  the  poll  tax,  which,  as  we  know,  is 
an  antiquated  form  of  tax  originating  and  existing  in  primitive  society  when 
there  was  no  private  property  and  each  man  was  responsible  personally  for 
the  upkeep  of  society.  At  present,  in  this  state  a  tax  of  two  dollars  is  levied 
on  "each  taxable  poll,  or  male  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  years."23 

In  Schedule  A  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1925  the  state  levies  inheritance  taxes. 
There  are  three  different  scales  with  the  rates  graduated  for  inheritance  taxes. 
These  rise  from  one  per  cent  on  the  first  $25,000  after  exemption,  in  the  first 
scale,  going  up  as  high  as  sixteen  per  cent  on.  an  excess  over  $500,000,  in  the 
third  scale.  There  is  an  exemption  for  widows  of  $10,000,  and  for  each 
child  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  of  $5,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  June  30,  1926,  these  taxes  brought  $886,376.2523  to  the  treasury. 

Schedule  B  opens  with  the  following  sentence:  "Taxes  in  this  schedule 
shall  be  imposed  as  a  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  the  business 
or  doing  the  act  named."24  Then  there  follows  a  long  list  of  different  types 
of  businesses  for  which  licenses  are  granted  at  different  prices.  These  license 
taxes  have  always  brought  in  considerable  revenue  to  the  state.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  the  state  collected  $1,285,684.9926  on  the  miscellaneous  items 
from  this  source. 

Schedule  C  sets  forth  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  "the  privilege  of 
carrying  on  the  business"  of  corporations  and  institutions  of  such  kind.  This 
is  a  franchise  tax  which  brought  $1,649,268.07  to  the  state  treasury  last  year.28 

Schedule  D  imposes  an  income  tax  at  a  graduated  rate.  There  is  an  ex- 
emption of  $1,000  for  a  single  person,  and  $2,000  for  a  married  one,  with  an 
additional  $200  for  each  child.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June,  1926,  this 
source  yielded  the  General  Fund  $6,111,036.15 — more  than  half  the  revenue 
collected,  the  total  General  Fund  Tax  revenue  being  $12,015„569.43.27  This, 
of  course,  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire  receipts  of  the  State  Treasur- 
er during  the  last  year,  which  amounted  to  $133,864,045. 18.28 
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At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  existence  of  a  general 
property  tax  in  this  state.  The  state  does  not  levy  a  general  property  tax 
but  has  conferred  this  power  upon  the  localities — the  counties  and  towns.  In 
Schedule  A  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921  a  passage  was  inserted  for  the 
first  time  which  reads,  "No  tax  on  any  property  in  the  state  shall  be  levied  for 
any  uses  of  the  state  government."28  North  Carolina  is  one  of  three  progressive 
states  in  initiating  this  separation,  the  other  two  states  being  Pennsylvania 
and  California,  so  I  understand.  If  properly  managed  with  a  well-trained  and 
accurately  informed  equalization  board  it  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be 
effective.  Opinions,  however,  of  intelligent  students  of  public  finance  differ 
in  this  respect,  especially  when  the  practical  results  are  obtained.  The  argu- 
ments for  and  against  this  separation  are  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  able  manner 
by  Mabel  Newcomer  in  her  dissertation  on  Separation  of  State  and  Local 
Revenues  in  the    United  States. 

In  Conclusion 

Our  tax  system  rests  upon  the  premise  that  ability  to  pay  is  reflected  in 
expenditure,  that  indirect  and  direct  taxes  taken  together  furnish  an  ap- 
proximation to  justice.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea.  There  will  never  be  any 
real  leveling  of  the  tax  burden  upon  those  who  have  ability  to  pay  until  we 
have  this  ability  ascertained  in  some  scientific  manner.  This  can  be  done  if 
we  concentrate  our  efforts  upon  the  direct  taxation  of  net  income  and  net 
capital.  Each  person  will  know  exactly  what  the  government  costs  him;  there 
will  be  no  shifting  of  the  burden  of  one  person  upon  another,  but  each  will 
share  this  burden  according  to  his  capacity  to  pay.  In  this  manner,  much 
waste  will  be  avoided  and  the  rate  of  taxes  in  general  will  be  considerably 
lowered.  The  rate,  the  degree  of  progression,  exemptions,  and  other  questions 
connected  with  taxes  will  be  determined  by  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
state  and  public  opinion.  This  will  bring  about  an  elastic  system  of  taxation 
which  may  be  adjusted  easily  to  changing  conditions. 
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THE  TREND  TOWARD  LAWLESSNESS 

J.  F.  Ashby,  Surry  County 

The  recurring  usage  of  the  term  "crime-wave"  and  the  common  references 
to  the  prevalence  today  of  a  great  degree  of  lawlessness  leads  one  to  ask 
if  there  is  a  justification  for  these.  The  daily  press,  periodicals',  judges  and 
others  are  constantly  warning  the  public  that  there  is  an  increasing  amount 
of  lawlessness.  The  feeling  that  crime  is  increasing  is  substantiated  by  the 
appearance  of  a  great  number  of  crime  stories  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
However,  as  many  reason,  the  increased  appearance  of  stories  of  law  break- 
ing in  the  press  indicates  that  the  reporters  are  on  the  job  better  than 
formerly,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  largely  responsible  for  the  opinion  that 
there  is  an  increased  amount  of  lawlessness.  Glancing  at  the  average  paper, 
one  comes  across  such  headlines  as  these:  "Bandits  Broke  in  Three  Cities, 
Gunmen  Busy  at  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans — Field  Day — Escape 
with  $12,000  Payroll  at  Chicago  and  get  $4,000  from  New  Orleans  Bank." 
On  the  same  front  page  another  story  of  crime  is  headed:  "Town  quiet  after 
night  of  rioting;  Races  stage  fight  at  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  Two  injured; 
National  guard  units  have  situation  in  hand  after  mob  makes  attack  on  jail 
to  get  negroes." 

Such  headlines  as  these  have  come  to  be  common  to  the  regular  reader 
of  the  daily  papers.  There  is  nothing  astounding  in  the  fact  that  banks  are 
being  looted  or  that  mobs  are  storming  a  jail  to  secure  negroes — the  average 
citizen  has  long  since  become  calloused,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  we  must 
have  lawlessness.  Yet  many  citizens  of  inquiring  minds  have  assumed  that 
there  is  a  definite  increase  of  crime — a  trend  toward  lawlessness — and  they 
have  set  about  to  seek  out  the  causes  and  to  secure  remedial  action  for  the 
situation. 

Before  going  further  into  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  define  lawlessness 
or  crime.  To  quote  a  supreme  court  decision,  "If  the  legislature  prescribes  that 
a  certain  act  shall  be  punishable  by  either  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  forbids 
it  generally  such  an  act  becomes  a  crime."1  Further,  "any  action  by  an 
individual  in  contravention  of  a  law  is  a  crime.  It  may  be  the  commission  of 
an  act  forbidden  by  law  or  the  omission  of  an  act  commanded  by  law. 
Murder  and  theft  are  examples  of  the  first,  neglect  to  properly  care  for 
one's  children,  of  the  latter."2  There  are  two  kinds  of  crimes,  a  felony, 
which  is  the  most  serious  and  carries  the  heavier  penalties  for  violation, 
and  misdemeanors,  which  include  all  the  lesser  offenses  against  the  law. 
One  sociologist,  thinking  the  legal  definition  of  crime  insufficient  to  cover  all 
cases  and  at  the  same  time  be  thoroughly  understood,  defines  it  as  follows: 
"Crime  is  an  act  which  is  believed  to  be  socially  harmful  by  a  group  of 
people  which  has  the  power  to  enforce  its  beliefs."3  This  definition  certainly 
covers  the  case  much  better.  Many  people,  contradictory  to  law,  think  that 
rational  indulgence  in  spiritous  liquors  is  legitimate.  However,  since  the  ma- 
jority has  ruled  otherwise,  and  has  the  power  to  enforce  its  ruling,  the  vio- 
lator, if  caught,  must  suffer  the  penalty  inflicted  by  law. 
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America  Leads   in  Crime 

That  America,  first  in  many  things,  has  an  odious  "first"  in  crime  and 
lawlessness  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world  is  proven  by  available 
statistics.  These  same  statistics  and  other  figures  point  to  the  fact  that  crime 
is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing.  Italy  is  looked  upon  as  the  country 
of  the  stiletto,  dark  alley  homicides  and  lawless  citizens.  Yet  we  see  differently 
in  the  face  of  facts.  A  comparison  of  average  percentages  per  100,000  in- 
habitants over  a  period  of  ten  years  shows  the  United  States  as  having  7.2 
homicides  as  compared  to  3.6  in  Italy.  It  appears  that,  compared  with  ours, 
the  ratio  of  homicides  to  population  is  one-half  as  great  in  Italy,  one-eighth 
in  Ireland,  to  which  reference  is  frequently  made  as  a  turbulent  country; 
one-ninth  in  England  and  Wales,  and  one  thirty-sixth  in  Switzerland,  which 
has  the  most  commendable  record.  But  even  worse,  the  figure  of  7.2  per 
100,000  for  the  years  1911-21  rose,  if  computations  are  correct,  to  10.3  in 
1924.* 

This  increase  in  homicides  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  is  indicative  that  there 
is  a  trend  toward  lawlessness.  "Today  the  greatest  outstanding  menace  in 
America  is  crime,"  says  Mark  O.  Prentiss,  business  man,  publicist,  social 
worker,  and  organizer  of  the  National  Crime  Commission.6  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  16  murders  in  New  York  City  to  every  ten  in 
London.  Other  cities  in  this  country  have  records  equally  bad.  Our  homicidal 
record  is  13  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  results  of  a  recent  referendum  by  the  National  Economic  League,  a 
national  organization  "to  create  an  informal  and  disinterested  leadership 
for  public  opinion  and  whose  membership  includes  a  number  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  many  American  communities"  show  that  1,489  voted  against  105 
that  there  is  "an  abnormal  amount  of  lawlessness  and  disrespect  for  law  inl 
this  country  at  the  present  time.'6 

"Crime  and  lawlessness  in  the  United  States  have  been  steadily  on  the 
increase  and  out  of  proportion  to  our  growth,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  growing  disrespect  for  law."  So  reports  the  enforcement  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  a  recent  report.7 

The  same  is  true  in  North  Carolina  as  throughout  the  nation  in  the  matter 
of  increasing  lawlessness.  The  lack  of  adequate  statistics  and  records  renders 
it  difficult  to  show  this  increase  in  the  state  by  comparative  figures.  How- 
ever, the  prevalence  of  a  growing  degree  of  lawlessness  is  recognized  by 
judges,  the  press  and  many  interested  citizens.  "It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
be  a  North  Carolinian,  but  with  all  our  progress  there  are  many  matters 
that  cause  us  concern.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  pick  the  chief  one,  the 
principal  one,  I  would  say  it  is  the  lack  of  respect  for  constituted  authority," 
Judge  J.  M.  Oglesby  declared  recently  in  a  grand  jury  charge.8  He  prefaced 
this  with  the  statement  that  there  was  a  growing  tendency  toward  lawless- 
ness. The  "alarming  amount  of  lawlessness"  in  the  country  and  this  state 
was  recently  referred  to  by  Judge  T.  B.  Finley.9  There  is  a  "steady  increase" 
in  lawbreaking  in  Charlotte,  the  News  of  that  city  reports.10 
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Recently,  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  of  the  University 
has  begun  a  study  of  crime  in  North  Carolina  with  a  view  to  getting  at  its 
causes  and  extent,  and  to  devising  preventives.  So  far  a  detailed  statistical 
analysis  of  the  Superior  Court  cases  in  the  100  counties  of  the  state  for  the 
three-year  period  ending  June  30,  1925,  has  been  made.  The  data  for  this 
study  consist  of  the  reports  turned  in  to  the  attorney-general  at  the  end 
of  each  term  of  court  by  the  clerks  of  the  Superior  Court.  There  are  many 
interesting  things  revealed  by  this  study.  But  because  of  the  limits  of  the 
present  survey,  the  investigators  are  unable  to  secure  definite  figures  that 
show  the  amount  of  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  state.11 

The  growth  of  crime  and  lawlessness  is  attended  by  a  like  increase  in  the 
costs  of  them.  William  B.  Joyce,  Chairman  of  the  National  Surety  Company, 
estimates  that  over  $2,000,000,000  is  annually  taken  from  the  American 
people  by  fraud.12  There  is  an  annual  property  loss  of  $10,000,000,000  through 
crime.13  These  figures,  stupendous  in  amount  as  they  are,  show  how  costly 
crime  is.  Over  and  above  the  amount  lost  through  fraud  and  crime  in  the  acts 
themselves,  it  is  estimated  that  $126,500,000.  is  spent  annually  by  citizens  to 
protect  themselves  against  criminals. 

The  cost  of  crime  in  North  Carolina  has  not  been  carefully  approximated. 
The  state  falls  in  line  with  the  country  in  its  losses  due  to  these  activities  of 
criminals,  and  the  lawless,  and  it  spends  its  share  to  protect  itself  from 
losses  by  crime.14 

The  net  administration  cost  for  each  inhabitant  in  the  state  is  around 
$1.25,  the  survey  of  the  Institute  for  Research  finds. 

In  a  survey  of  over  200  American  cities  in  1915  and  1925  it  is  revealed 
that  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  crime-fighting  forces  has  increased 
from  $3.04  in  1915  to  $5.41  in  1925.15  This  per  capita  cost  does  not  include  the 
sums  spent  for  improvement,  nor  the  interest  on  bonds  issued  for  construction 
and  equipment  of  these  departments. 

Bower  in  his  Economic  Waste  of  Sin  estimates  that  of  the  total  annual 
economic  waste  of  sin,  which  includes  crime,  war,  disease,  poverty,  loss  of 
life  and  energy,  alcohol,  prostitution,  and  narcotic  drugs,  crime  costs  $3,329,- 
813,788  as  against  the  total  of  all  the  forces  responsible  for  the  economic 
waste  of  sin,  which  amounts  to  $13,565,588,743.16 

Causes  of  Lawlessness 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  growth  of  lawlessness  and  crime?  There  are 
divers  reasons  offered ;  among  them  are  the  condition  of  public  sentiment, 
lax  enforcement,  improper  laws,  the  failure  of  the  home,  church  and  school 
to  do  their  duties,  the  results  of  the  recent  war,  loss  of  faith  in  religion,  the 
inability  of  man  to  adapt  himself  to  his  new  complicated  civilization,  the 
result  of  national  tradition,  etc.  The  poll  of  the  National  Economic  League, 
referred  to  above,  shows  that  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  and  disrespect 
for  law,  laxity   in  law  enforcement,  and   improper  laws   are   the   three   fore- 
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most  causes  of  the  present-day  lawlessness.17  The  causes  of  increased  crime, 
lawlessness,  and  disrespect  for  law  are  multifarious.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
many  no  certain  conditions  are  ascribable. 

Examining  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  and  the  disrespect  for  law, 
we  find  that  here  is  probably  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  caus-e. 
Public  opinion  appears  to  be  against  the  enforcement  of  law  in  the  main. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  a  militant  sentiment  against  all,  law  enforce- 
ment. It  is  meant  that  in  most  cases  the  public  fails  to  support  its  servants 
in  securing  law  observance.  The  inherent  disrespect  for  law  in  many  is  ob- 
vious. The  minor  statutes  and  ordinances,  of  misdemeanor  classification,  are 
all  too  often  looked  upon  as  rules  made  to  annoy  the  average  citizen.  Hence 
he  breaks  these  laws  when  it  will  convenience  him  or  satisfy  a  desire. 

Then  there  is  a  feeling  of  antagonism  towards  all  law  enforcement  on  the 
part  of  a  large  group.  They  have  the  opinion  that  the  law  is  ever  after  them, 
that  it  is  like  a  dread  disease,  lying  in  wait  to  waylay  one  and  harm  him  at 
every  chance.  This  sentiment  accounts  for  the  opposition  that  law  encounters 
when  enforcement  is  attempted.  Besides  shielding  the  lawless,  this  group  is 
happy  to  see  indictments  set  aside  and  defendants  declared  not  guilty.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
welcomed  the  Cole  verdict  in  1925.  E.  A.  Ross,  sociologist  says,  "No  American 
can  read  it  without  a  sense  of  mortification  at  the  fatuousness  and  'mushiness' 
we  exhibit  in  dealing  with  thorough-faced  malefactors.' 1S 

The  indifference  of  citizens  is  causing  the  growth  of  crime.  A  set  feeling 
expressed  in  "let  the  law  take  its  course"  is  carried  further  by  the  citizen's 
apathy  to  the  increased  amount  of  lawlessness,  and  his  lack  of  support  to  the 
law  enforcing  division  of  our  government.  He  neither  supports  his  govern- 
ment and  its  law,  nor  contributes  anything  as  a  citizen  toward  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Citizens  Indifferent 

This  leads  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  nation's  population  is 
avoiding  the  responsibilities  that  fall  on  them  as  members  of  a  democracy. 
This  widespread  refusal  to  shoulder  the  duties  and  obligations  which  are 
inherent  in  the  proper  functioning  of  a  democratic  government,  has  its  dele- 
terious effects.  As  mentioned  above,  there  has  been  and  is  now  an  ever 
growing  tendency  among  the  many  to  regard  the  government  as  the  third 
person,  so  to  speak.  Democracy  cannot  continue  and  be  successful  if  its 
citizens  fail  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  that  are  required  of  them. 

An  incident  of  the  "third  person"  regard  for  government  and  an  example 
of  the  general  failure  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  self-government  is 
found  here  on  the  campus  in  the  present  dispute  over  the  actions  of  the  student 
council. 

The  growing  antagonism  toward  public  officials  and  the  guardians  of  the 
law,  when  they  attempt  to  carry  out  their  duty,  is  conducive  both  to  crime 
increase  and  the  downfall  of  self-government. 

How  much  this  condition  of  public  sentiment  and  disrespect  of  law  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  late  war,  the  transition  in  our  civilization,  and  the 
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breakdown  of  church,  school  and  home  influence  is  debatable.  Certainly  the 
overthrow  and  wild  abandonment  of  all  social  restraints  during  the  mad  clash 
of  the  World  War  had  its  due  influence  on  increasing  crime. 

Every  period  of  history  is  one  of  transition,  but  the  age  in  which  we  are 
living  is  one  of  major  import.  It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  man  is 
potentially  a  criminal,  that  crime  is  but  the  expression  of  the  ego,  the  struggle 
of  individualism  against  the  group-will.  Modern  influences  favor  crime,  for 
man  often  lacks  the  ability  to  adjust  himself  immediately  to  changing  con- 
ditions. Civilization  today  is  not  a  biological  product,  it  is  a  product  of  in- 
vention, and  invention  is  revolutionizing,  not  evolutionizing.  "Man  creeps, 
and  civilization  leaps."18  Man  follows  as  long  as  he  can,  then  he  becomes 
recalcitrant,  reverts  to  obstinate  individualism  and  becomes  a  criminal. 

Less  Religious  Control 

That  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  scientists  has  caused  a  break- 
down in  beliefs  is  certain.  Laws  are  made  to  regulate  society;  religion  is 
created  to  control  it.  It  is  well  known  to  many  that  the  fear  of  punishment 
from  the  supernatural,  the  solace  and  comfort,  and  the  promise  of  a  future 
happiness  are  a  great  aid  in  controlling  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  The 
failure  of  the  church  to  keep  step  with  invention  has  caused  us  to  assume 
a  crass  materialism,  and  the  "revolt  of  modern  youth"  typifies  the  turning 
from  the  church'.  Says  Emile  Boutroux,  "He  who  possesses  science  and  art 
has  a  religion;  he  who  does  not  needs  one."  "Eating  from  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edges, we  are  indeed  driven  out  of  paradise."20  Present-day  skepticism  has  con- 
tributed a  disbelief  that  forces  defiance  to  law,  and  causes  disrespect  and 
frequent  infractions. 

"If  a  child  will  not  obey  his  parents  and  is  not  made  to  obey  them,"  Judge 
T.  B.  Finley  of  the  Superior  Court  has  declared,  "he  will  not  obey  his  teach- 
ers, he  will  not  obey  his  preacher,  or  the  sheriff  or  the  policeman.  The  next 
step  in  his  career  is  the  lock-up,  the  chaingang  or  the  electric  chair.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  of  the  right  sort  of  home  training  in 
our  homes."21  Better  home  training  with  its  intrinsic  values  is  advocated  widely 
as  a  means  of  lessening  crime. 

Lax  law  enforcement,  unnecessary  laws,  and  tedious  court  procedure  are 
contributing  causes  to  the  increase  of  crime  and  lawlessness.  The  Lack  of 
public  opinion,  together  with  poor  and  inefficient  officials,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  lax  enforcement. 

Unnecessary  laws,  such  as  the  South  Carolina  ancient  blue  law,  cause  disre- 
spect and  contempt  for  the  laws  and  the  officials.  Roscoe  Pound,  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Law,  says  in  regard  to  court  procedure,  "Criminal  law  is 
the  almost  exclusive  field  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  American  law."22  Petty 
technicalities,  undue  influence  of  lawyers  and  delayed  justice  are  pernicious 
factors.  Last  week  the  state  supreme  court  granted  a  new  trial  to  a  murderer, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  executed,  on  the  technicality  that  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  had  been  delivered  to  the  court  clerk  and  not  to  the  judge. 
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The  reign  of  mob  rule  and  the  unwritten  law  is  deprecated  in  every 
corner  of  the  nation.  The  hold  of  the  klan  and  mobs  on  this  state  has  been 
slight,  and  the  press  has  vigorously  denounced  both.  The  prompt  dealing 
with  the  Needleman  mob  and  other  similar  movements  has  added  prestige 
to  law  enforcement  in  this  state.  However,  such  is  not  the  case  elsewhere. 
A  survey  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  shows  how  firmly  fixed  is  mob  rule 
in  Georgia,  especially  in  three  counties.  That  paper  gives  a  list  of  known 
victims,  and  points  out  how  powerless  the  county  officials  are  to  cope  with 
the  mob,  who  have  appropriated  the  matter  of  meting  out  punishment  as 
they  may  feel  disposed. 

Glorification  of  Lawlessness 

James  M.  Holzman  in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  Review  lays  the  cause 
of  lawlessness  to  American  tradition.  He  reasons  thus: 

"Beginning  with  our  Revolution  practically  every  important  step  in  our 
national  life  has  been  founded  upon  successful  disregard  of  law.  As  a  nation 
we  now  have  a  sentimental  tenderness  for  violence,  the  result  of  changing 
centers  of  lawlessness  each  appealing  powerfully  to  the  imagination  of  the 
people. 

"The  term  'crime-wave'  is  applied  with  an  unquenchable  optimism  .  .  .  One 
influence  giving  rise  to  this  state  was  the  disorder  which  accompanied  the 
winning  of  the  west  and  was  looked  upon  as  fleeting.  Another  is  to  be 
found  in  the  'solid'  south,  with  extraordinary  sectional  privileges,  educationally 
backward,  which  was  never  meant  to  become  the  leading  national  influence  it  is. 

"The  essential  point  is  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  most  respectable  class 
of  a  most  important  section  of  the  United  States  has  been  for  a  generation 
engaged  in  a  hereditary  conspiracy  to  flout  both  common  law  and  constitution 
by  every  means  which  boasted  violence  and  degenerated  legislation  can  sug- 
gest ....  Northern  resentment  lapsed  into  acquiescence  and  acquiescence 
finally  changed  to  admiration  ....  We  succumbed  to  the  emotional  appeal  of 
the   South. 

"How  far  the  penetration  of  this  Southern  spirit  of  lawlessness,  sugar- 
coated  as  Southern  chivalry,  has  spread  is  indicated  by  th  presence  of  the  Ku 
Klux  through  the  North;  the  lawless  tradition  has  become  the  imagination 
of  '100  per  cent  Americanism.' 

"The  west  has  appealed  to  American  imagination.  'The  obvious  effect  of 
this  glorification  of  free  gun  play — in  novels,  movies  and  magazines  about 
cowboy  life — upon  the  less  settled  part  of  the  community,'  has  often  been 
noticed.  What  was  a  pioneer  necessity  is  now  one  of  the  most  harmful  in- 
fluences in  the  civilized  community.  At  the  present  day,  for  the  first  time,  the 
classical  lawlessness  of  the  west  and  south  has  gained  sufficient  strength  to 
become  a  dominant  national  force  which  we  call  the  'crime  wave'." 

Sociologists  ascribe  the  causes  of  crime  almost  wholly  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  in  treating  crimes  and  preventing  them.   E.   A.   Ross   says,   "The 
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secret  of  our  excessive  criminality  should  be  sought  in  our  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  ill-disposed  element  of  society."34  This  leads  us  to  consider  what 
may  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  present  condition  of  crime  growth. 

Prevention  of  Crime 

It  is  palpably  obvious  to  those  who  seek  to  get  at  the  source  and  better 
the  conditions  of  lawlessness  that  there  is  a  definite  lack  of  facts  and  figures 
relating  to  crime.  To  remedy  this  an  endless  number  of  crime  commissions  have 
been  constituted  and  the  results  of  their  research  and  findings  serve  to  turn 
the  light  on  where  the  remedies  are  most  needed.  For  instance,  the  Missouri 
Crime  Commission  has  found  that  "crime,  at  least  in  Missouri,  is  not  a 
hazardous  occupation.  In  St.  Louis  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  there  were 
149  cases  of  homicide  and  25  punishments;  2,701  burglaries  and  107  punish- 
ments; 2,075  robberies  and  85  punishments.  The  chances  of  escaping  the  pen- 
alty for  murder  were  5  out  of  6  in  St.  Louis  and  10  out  of  11  in  Kansas  City; 
for  robbery,  24  out  of  25  in  St.  Louis  and  27  out  of  28  in  Kansas  City; 
for  burglary,  24  out  of  25  in  St.  Louis,  and  99  out  of  100  in  Kansas  City."28 
This  survey  serves  to  show  the  egregious  lack  of  law  enforcement. 

The  crime  study  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Sciences,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  is  throwing  light  on  crime  conditions  in  this 
state.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  continued. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  spent  on 
crime  prevention  in  comparison  to  the  expenditures  for  punishment.  The 
criminologist  and  welfare  workers  are  daily  penetrating  the  confines  where 
environment  tends  to  breed  criminals.  Furtherance  of  this  preventive  work, 
will  aid  greatly  in  reducing  crime. 

The  bringing  of  public  sentiment  more  in  line  with  law  respect  and  en- 
forcement is  highly  necessary.  The  cessation  of  the  foolish  sentimentality  in 
respect  to  the  criminal  must  be  accomplished.  This  may  be  done  in  a  large 
way  by  a  greater  enforcement  of  laws,  repealing  unnecessary  laws,  less  foolish 
legislation,  and  better  court  procedure. 

The  recent  refusal  of  Judge  J.  M.  Oglesby  of  the  Superior  Court  to  per- 
mit those  delinquent  in  paying  their  taxes  to  sit  on  a  jury  is  a  step  towards 
commanding  more  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land. 

That  the  legislative  bodies  should  be  mindful  of  what  laws  they  enact  is 
of  "great  importance.  Many  advocate  that  the  state  legislatures  and  Congress 
take  a  prolonged  vacation. 

Active  steps  are  being  taken  to  get  a  better  court  procedure  for  the 
judiciaries  of  the  nation.  These  reforms  will  probably  be  a  good  while  in 
coming,  but  adoption  sooner  or  later  is  inevitable. 

With  the  acquisition  of  more  definite  knowledge  of  crime  and  criminals, 
an  improvement  in  public  sentiment,  stricter  enforcement,  and  the  better 
adaptation  of  mankind  to  the  new  conditions,  it  is  felt  that  the  present  trend 
toward  lawlessness  will  be  effectually  halted. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  A  FREE  PRESS 

Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  tendency  in  this  day  of  drifting  is  away  from  faith  in  the  practi- 
cability of  democracy.  This  is  not  confined  to  North  Carolina,  though  the  mani- 
festations of  this  distrust  in  our  own  state  should  give  pause  to  those  who 
still  believe  that  if  the  people  cannot  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves  there 
are  no  others  fit  for  the  difficult  job  of  free  government.  It  is  a  world-wide 
miasma.  Its  most  conspicuous  examples  today  are  in  Russia  where  former  bol- 
shevists  and  communists  have  copied  the  worst  terrorism  of  the  tyrant,  and 
in  Italy,  where  the  black-shirted  Fascists  are  the  dispensers  of  an  autocracy 
which  in  Caesar's  day  would  have  made  the  very  stones  cry  out  against  the 
destruction  of  freedom.  These  European  lapses  to  government  by  an  auto- 
crat find  their  counterpart  elsewhere,  though  far  removed  from  the  gross  evil 
of  suppression  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom 
of  the  press. 

A  Drift  Away  From  Liberalism 

The  election  of  von  Hindenburg  as  president  of  Germany,  the  elevation 
of  Baldwin  over  Lloyd  George  in  Great  Britain,  Poincare's  victory  in  France, 
and  the  election  of  Coolidge,  the  ultra-conservative,  to  succeed  liberals  like 
Roosevelt  and  Wilson  are  the  least  dangerous  tendencies  which  prove  how 
the  pendulum  has  swung  away  from  the  liberalism  of  the  pre-war  period  in 
these  most  democratic  countries,  if  it  can  truly  be  said  that  in  the  debacle 
following  the  war  there  are  any  countries  which  have  retained  their  old-time 
belief  in  democracy. 

Contrast  the  Mussolinis  of  1927,  who  sneer  at  popular  rule,  declare  that  it 
is  out  of  date,  and  adulate  one-man  rule,  with  the  spirit  before  the  World 
War  that  pointed  to  the  spread  of  democracy.  Before  1914  the  believers  in 
popular  government  were  cheered  when  Russia  established  a  Douma  elected 
by  the  people;  Japan  created  a  Diet;  China  gave  a  Constitutional  Assembly 
followed  by  the  creation  of  a  republic;  and  Turkey  and  Persia  set  up 
legislative  assemblies  chosen  by  the  people.  To  be  sure  some  of  those  promises 
made  to  the  ear  were  broken  to  the  hope  but  the  gestures  of  democracy 
were  in  the  right  direction  and  if  war,  more  devastating  of  ideals  than  of 
life,  had  not  fallen  as  a  blight  upon  the  world,  the  movement  toward  democ- 
racy would  have  had  its  steady  growth  toward  popular  rule.  It  is  customary 
to  make  the  World  War  the  scapegoat  of  all  the  ills  of  our  generation,  and 
often  without  justification.  Surely  the  debacle  following  war  is  the  parent 
of  the  latter-day  lack  of  faith  in  any  government  except  that  imposed  by  the 
iron  hand  or  the  more  dangerous  hand  of  the  love  of  ducats. 

No  Democracy  Without  a  Free  Press 

Democracy  and  autocracy  cannot  both  thrive  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom. Sometimes  the  latter  poses  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  first.  There 
is   a  sure  way   of  telling  the   real   thing   from   the   counterfeit.    An   autocrat 
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often  preaches  republicanism  as  a  sound  principle,  justifying  temporary  de- 
partures by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  His  camouflage  will  be  exposed  by 
observing  one  sign  and  one  only.  If  the  press  is  free,  autocracy  if  attempted, 
digs  its  own  grave.  Tyranny  and  a  free  press  cannot  survive  in  the  same 
climate.  No  matter  what  he  calls  himself,  whether  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  People's  Commissars  of  the  proletariats  like  Lenine,  or  as  Mussolini 
calls  himself  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  etc.,  etc.,  or 
Premier  or  President  makes  little  difference.  Titles  in  themselves  signify 
nothing.  The  infallible  test  of  a  ruler  is  this:  Does  he  keep  his  hands  off  the 
press?  Is  it  free  to  speak  its  mind  freely  'unawed  by  influence  or  unbribed 
by  gain?  If  the  press  is  what  chancellors  call  'a  bonnie  press,'  meaning  a 
press  so  good  to  the  powers  that  be  as  to  spread  helpful  propaganda,  you 
may  know  that  the  pretense  of  democracy  is  a  shell.  If  the  ruler  is  a  Czar  and 
yet  does  not  censor  the  publications,  the  germ  of  freedom  is  alive.  It  is  as  true 
now  as  when  uttered  that,  to  quote  Jefferson,  'if  I  had  to  make  a  choice) 
between  a  free  press  and  a  free  country,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  choose  a  free 
press,  because  no  country  that  enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  free  press  will  long 
be  without  the  blessings  of  a  free  country.' 

High  Finance  in  Journalism 

Therefore  your  subject  of  'Democracy  and  a  Free  Press'  are  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  synonymous.  Democracy  cannot  endure  without  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  a  press  uncensored  may  bind  itself  with  fetters  that  make 
it  impotent  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  sort  of  rule  Jefferson  had  in  mind. 
There  is  no  official  censorship  of  the  press  in  America.  Theoretically  it  is 
free  to  speak  its  mind.  But  are  there  no  self-imposed  fetters?  Is  not  a  por- 
tion of  the  press  itself  contaminated  by  the  lack  of  faith  in  free  government? 
Is  it  not  afraid  of  popular  rule  and  skeptical  of  the  old  truth  that  all  free 
governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed?  The 
crude  day  of  a  limited  dictatorship  of  a  portion  of  the  press  by  advertisers 
has  passed,  and  it  never  existed  to  any  large  degree.  The  day  when  party 
bosses  shaped  its  policy  has  ended.  Prosperity  has  released  it  from  dependence 
upon  patrons.  In  the  great  cities  the  press  has  itself  come  to  rival  other 
financial  institutions  and  chain  papers  vie  with  chain  stores  for  large  divi- 
dends. High  finance  has  been  known  to  invade  sanctums  as  well  as  banks. 
And  herein  lie  the  self-imposed  dangers  to  the  press,  the  chains  made  by 
itself  to  bind  it  to  dividends.  There  is  only  one  more  cowardly  thing  in  the 
world  than  a  dollar.  And  that  is  two  dollars.  If  the  newspaper  comes  to 
pay  larger  returns  than  a  factory,  how  long  before  its  owners  will  think 
less  about  watering  its  stock  than  the  business  combination?  These  questions 
are  merely  suggested.  The  answer  should  be  more  appropriately  given  at  a 
gathering  of  editors  than  collegians.  I  raise  them  here  simply  to  point  out 
the  difficulty  of  full  dependence  upon  the  press  for  the  upholding  of 
popular  government  and  the  pillorying  of  government  in  the  interest  of  the 
few.  'If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?'  If  because 
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it  is  itself  becoming  capitalistic,  or  is  indifferent  to  its  duty,  the  press  should 
liold  its  peace'  at  this  time  and  fail  the  people,  enlargement  and  deliverance 
will  arise  from  other  sources,  and  the  press  will  invite  the  condemnation  Mor- 
decai  foresaw  in  the  case  of  Esther. 

North  Carolina  Prosperous 

Passing  over  the  tragedy  of  Italy  with  its  black-shirted  autocracy,  which 
Mussolini,  so  far  as  free  thought  is  concerned,  has  made  a  desert  and  calls 
peace;  or  Russia  where  uneducated  peasants  wear  the  yoke  of  autocracy 
because  enjoying  gifts  of  land  confiscated  from  its  banished  owners;  let  us 
see  the  drift  nearer  home  toward  an  autocracy  of  power  of  wealth  which 
commands  willing  genuflection  by  too  large  a  portion  of  the  people  and  the 
press. 

North  Carolina  boasts — and  properly  and  proudly — of  prosperity  unknown 
to  former  generations.  It  is  seen  in  its  industrial  expansion,  its  commercial 
development,  in  its  better  roads  and  schools,  and  in  myriads  of  other  ways. 
It  is  living  in  a  period  of  transition  from  a  state  predominantly  agricultural 
to  one  in  which  manufacturing  has  come  to  be  so  large  as  in  some  sections 
to  dominate.  The  diversification  of  products  and  pursuits  is  a  matter  for 
gratification  and  will  bring  its  problems  and  its  blessings  with  it.  As  we 
rejoice  in  the  new  industrialism,  let  us  be  vigilant  that  it  is  not  purchased  at 
the  price  of  faith  in  democracy.  Agriculture  has  lost  more  in  power  in  North 
Carolina  than  in  profits.  The  day  was  when  'the  farmer  vote'  was  either 
respected  or  feared.  Today,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  farmer  exercises 
little  influence,  and  the  seats  of  power  have  been  transferred  to  industrial 
centers.  Is  the  farmer  to  be  much  longer  the  silent  and  uninfluential  factor  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  Republic? 

If  the  chief  power  is  now  industrial  and  city  controlled  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  men  and  women  who  work  60  hours  a  week  on  small  pay  have 
come  to  exercise  the  influence  formerly  exercised  by  the  farmers.  The  men 
and  women  in  the  mills  seem  to  have  abdicated  real  power  almost  as  completely 
as  the  farmers. 

Where  then  does  the  power  mainly  rest  today?  It  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  it  inheres  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  and  professional  popu- 
lation exclusively.  But  it  is  true  that  these  three  classes  are  in  the  saddle. 
They  write  platforms  and  in  the  main  nominate  candidates  and  largely  con- 
trol the  state  in  its  actions.  Possessing  the  major  part  of  the  mobile  wealth 
and  able  to  give  employment,  these  two  engines  of  power,  plus  education,  enable 
them  to  exercise  leadership.  Intelligence  organized  and  directed  always  leads. 
There  should  be  no  ignorant  dictatorship,  or  even  leadership.  With  increas- 
ing industrial  power,  there  will  be  increasing  direction  by  industrial  forces 
and  allied  interests.  No  one  should  declaim  against  this  tendency  in  affairs 
if  it  does  not  predominate  over  just  representation  and  consideration  of  labor 
and  agriculture. 
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Dangers  of  Industrialization 

The  big  question  in  North  Carolina  today  is:  Will  the  wealth  and  industry 
of  the  state  be  Pennsylvania-minded  or  Massachusetts-minded?  I  do  not  mean 
that  North  Carolina  should  be  patterned  upon  any  state  or  be  a  copy  of  any 
commonwealth.  It  should  evolve  its  own  spirit  of  industrial  development  and 
hold  fast  to  its  faith  in  government  of  the  people.  The  danger  is  that  the  in- 
dustry which  makes  wealth  for  the  hundreds  will  drive  out  the  old-time  faith 
in  democracy  and  cause  a  twentieth  century  worship  of  government  by 
wealth  rather  than  government  by  intelligence  and  for  the  common  welfare. 
Is  there  not  a  tendency  observable  in  North  Carolina  today  toward  distrust 
of  the  democracy  incarnated  in  Macon,  Vance  and  Aycock,  and  a  Federalistic 
trend?  When  the  Bickett  'let  the  tax  books  speak  the  truth'  program  was 
ratified  two  pledges  were  made:  One  that  the  tax  on  visible  property  should 
not  be  increased  over  10  per  cent  and  that  the  tax  on  large  incomes  should 
not  exceed  6  per  cent.  What  has  happened?  The  tax  on  visible  property  has 
doubled  and  trebled  while  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  exceed  the  6  per 
cent  limitation  placed  on  incomes.  I  am  not  criticizing  this  situation,  but  does 
it  not  show  a  spirit  of  tenderness  toward  the  taxation  of  wealth  not  so  fully 
disclosed  as  to  home  owners  and  farm  owners?  There  was  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  big  bond  issues  for  roads  and  for  buildings  at  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  However,  when  it  came  to  the  public  schools,  it  was  only  by 
strong  public  demand  that  the  plan  to  discontinue  loans  for  public  school- 
houses  in  poor  districts  was  thwarted.  Even  then  the  amount  was  cut  in 
two.  And  the  attempt  to  increase  the  public  school  term  to  eight  months 
in  the  rural  districts  was  strangled  without  permission  of  debate.  As  to  taxa- 
tion, public  service  and  like  corporations  are  highly  favored  while  heavy 
burdens  are  imposed  on  home  owners  and  owners  of  farms. 

The  bill  to  limit  working  hours  in  factories  to  55  a  week  was  killed  with 
a  spirit  of  levity  that  indicated  a  lack  of  serious  consideration  of  a  question 
touching  the  rights  of  toilers.  And  the  humane  measure  went  to  the  table  by 
the  votes  of  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties. 

These  are  not  indictments  against  the  commonwealth  or  the  people  or 
public  officials.  They  are  but  straws  which  show  that  in  influential  circles 
there  is  danger  of  loss  of  the  old-time  democratic  faith  in  equality  in  North 
Carolina. 

Laissez-Faire  Policy   Inadequate 

In  my  judgment  the  tendency  toward  disregard  of  human  relations  and 
social  improvement  is  not  due  to  any  policy  so  much  as  lack  of  consideration. 
Industries  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  and  people  are  so  anxious  for  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  they  have  imperceptibly  gravitated  into  favors  to  in- 
dustries which  are  greatly  desired.  The  men  who  forget  the  rural  children 
and  the  mill  workers  would  be  the  last  to  neglect  them  deliberately.  They 
have  not  yet  apprehended  that  when  a  state  goes  from  farming  to  manufactur- 
ing the  policy  of  laissez-faire  must  be  replaced  with  one  of  greater  concern 
for  those  who  are  employed  by  the  day.   It  is  the  transition  period.   North 
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Carolina  is  so  anxious  for  more  and  more  industries  it  has  not  yet  appre- 
ciated the  obligations  due  to  the  human  agencies  as  well  as  to  invested  capital. 
Both  must  be  regarded,  but  the  man,  the  woman  and  the  child  must  come  first 
if  industry  is  to  bourgeon  on  solid  and  enduring  foundations. 

Recently  Christian  ministers  made  wholesome  suggestions  as  to  the  indus- 
trial life  of  North  Carolina  which  deserved  to  have  won  the  commendation  of 
the  whole  commonwealth.  These  suggestions,  recognizing  the  difficulties  under 
present  conditions  of  the  textile  industry,  were  made  to  captains  of  industry 
looking  toward  closer  association  between  employers  and  employees  in  mill 
villages  and  for  shortening  the  long  hours  in  operation  in  this  state.  Every 
argument  for  industrial  democracy  was  on  the  side  of  the  temperate  and 
wise  utterances  by  the  representatives  of  the  Christ  who  honored  labor. 
How  was  it  received?  Sad  to  say,  in  some  quarters  of  North  Carolina  the 
reception  given  to  this  humane  and  wise  step  toward  better  relations  brought 
down  a  storm  of  criticism  upon  the  Christian  ministers  and  laymen.  Even 
more  deplorable,  some  of  our  editors  joined  in  this  criticism.  This  shows  a 
dangerous  tendency  toward  being  Pennsylvania-minded.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing worse.  I  do  not  mean  any  reflection  upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
good  Pennsylvanians.  I  mean  only  that  the  Keystone  State  is  dominated  by 
an  unholy  alliance  between  big  business  and  machine  politics  which  makes 
its  public  life  of  the  earth  earthy. 

The  Pennsylvania-mindedness,  against  which  captains  of  industry  and 
others  need  to  be  warned,  is  that  the  big  industries  furnish  the  money  to 
political  bosses,  little  and  big,  and  together  they  constitute  a  menace  to  real 
democracy.  It  is  a  danger  that  confronts  our  country  as  never  before.  It  was 
seen  by  Lowell  long  before  Fall  corruptly  gave  the  oil  reserve  to  Doheny 
and  Sinclair,  for  it  existed  in  his  day.  Alluding  to  trades  between  public 
men  and  politicians,  Lowell  wrote: 

"If  you  git  me  in  the  White  House 
Your  head  with  ile  I'll  kinder  'nint 
By  gittin'  you  inside  the  lighthouse 
Down  to  the  end  of  Jaalam  pint." 

There  are  evils,  grave  ones,  in  the  chief  textile  state  of  New  England, 
but  'Massachusetts,  there  she  stands,'  unwilling  to  surrender  to  the  complete 
domination  of  industrial  selfishness  such  as  has  given  Pennsylvania  the  name 
of  'corrupt  and  content.'  No  state  is  free  from  selfishness.  The  Old  Bay  State, 
with  all  its  materialism  and  political  sanctimoniousness,  has  enlightened  labor 
laws,  and  that  commonwealth  retains  enough  of  the  spirit  of  Horace  Mann 
to  prevent  the  complete  subjection  of  the  state  to  the  materialism  that  de- 
grades democracy. 

North  Carolina  Fixed  and  Forward 

Jefferson  said,  'North  Carolina  is  fixed  and  forward.'  That  was  true  of 
us  in  1800.  Is  it  true  today?  Is  there  not  danger  that  it  shall  become  'fixed' 
without  remaining  'forward'  in  faith  in  popular  government  and  in  application 
to  the  doctrines  of  popular  government  and  equality?  Is  there  not  the  menace 
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of  becoming  Pennsylvania-minded  in  the  expansion  of  industry  without  ac- 
ceptance of  accompanying  responsibility?  If  that  danger  exists,  even  if  today 
it  is  no  larger  a  cloud  than  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  on  the  horizon,  is  it  not 
clear  that  the  press  and  the  people  need  to  cry  aloud  and  summon  the  people 
to  'the  ancient  landmarks  which  the  fathers  have  set'? 

If  faith  in  democracy  is  imperiled,  a  duty  devolves  upon  the  universitiesl 
and  colleges  if  they  have  not  lost  faith  in  the  people  to  join  with  the  press 
in  rescuing  it  and  perpetuating  it.  If  the  press — or  a  portion  of  it — is  silent 
or  in  sympathy  with  Federalistic  tendencies,  then  the  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility of  educational  institutions  are  even  greater,  for  if  they  do  not  light  the 
way  to  universal  education  and  to  equality  and  fraternity,  for  what  good  pur- 
pose do  they  exist? 
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NEW  STANDARDS  FOR  SOUTHERN 
HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

By  Louis  R.  Wilson 
Librarian,  University  of  North  Carolina 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Novem- 
ber 29 — December  2,  1927,  a  new  chapter  was  written  in  the  develop- 
ment of  southern  high  school  libraries,  the  form  through  which  this 
new  development  expressed  itself  being  the  adoption  of  a  set  of 
standards  which,  when  carried  out,  will  place  the  high  school  libraries 
of  the  South  at  the  very  center  of  southern  secondary  school 
activity. 

New  Conception  oe  School  Librarianship 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  standards,  which  must  be  com- 
plied with  within  three  years  by  all  of  the  schools  on  the  Association's 
accredited  list,  the  one  and  sole  library  requirement  rested  on  the 
conception  of  the  library  as  a  collection  of  books.  Accordingly,  this 
requirement  was  that  each  school,  regardless  of  the  size  of  its  enroll- 
ment, should  have  a  book  collection  of  500  volumes  exclusive  of 
duplicates  and  government  documents. 

The  new  standards,  which  are  given  below,  spring  from  an  en- 
tirely different  conception.  While  emphasis  is  still  placed  on  books, 
a  far  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  the  teacher- 
librarian — a  member  of  the  faculty  who,  while  not  teaching  through 
textbook  or  lecture,  nevertheless  teaches  most  effectively  through 
book  and  periodical  and  picture  and  other  library  materials  and  who, 
through  cooperation  with  other  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  con- 
tributes to  the  effectiveness  of  their  individual  class  instruction. 

It  is  frankly  recognized  that  "the  child  no  longer  studies  ge- 
ography. He  studies  how  the  world  travels;  how  it  is  sheltered, 
clothed,  and  fed.  As  an  individual  he  may  be  presented  with  a 
'challenge' ;  as  a  member  of  a  group  he  helps  to  work  out  a  project. 
In  either  case  he  attacks  his  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
investigator  and  the  doer,  not  merely  from  that  of  the  learner  and 
memorizer.  The  class  descends  upon  the  school  library  individually, 
collectively,  or  through  a  committee.  The  librarian  and  the  teacher 
have  been  in  conference  and  the  former  is  ready.  For  each  child 
there  is  a  book  suited  to  his  particular  age,  interest,  and  ability  as 
far  as  the  experience  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  librarian  make 
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it  possible.  But  this  is  not  all.  This  same  librarian  goes  about  it  to 
train  the  child  in  the  methods  of  independent  investigation.  He 
learns  how  to  take  notes ;  how  to  judge  the  value  of  a  book  from  its 
date ;  how  to  use  convenient  tools  like  indexes  and  card  catalogs. 
And  so  whether  the  school  functions  under  the  platoon  plan  with 
regularly  scheduled  library  hours,  or  under  the  Dalton  plan  with  its 
trend  towards  individual  instruction,  the  library  is  of  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  its  educational  scheme.  There  must  be  a  room  set  apart, 
and  books,  and  a  library  teacher,  someone  who  combines  knowledge 
of  books  and  library  technique  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional methods  to  make  the  library  an  integral  part  of  the  school's 
educational  scheme  and  not  an  appendage  or  an  extra-curricular 
activity." 

General  Considerations 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  organization  and  administration  of 
this  new  type  of  library  by  a  competent  librarian,  it  was  recognized 
by  the  Association  that  books  should  be  procured  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  enrollment,  that  adequate  quarters  and  equipment 
should  be  provided,  that  librarians  familiar  with  the  purposes  of  the 
curriculum  and  trained  in  library  technique  should  be  employed,  and 
that  appropriations  for  new  acquisitions  should  be  made  a  regular 
part  of  the  school's  annual  budget. 

In  the  main,  the  standards  as  adopted  run  considerably  ahead  of 
the  requirements  of  the  respective  state  departments  of  education  in 
the  South,  and  somewhat  behind  those  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  American  Library  Association.  In  detail  they 
are  as  follows : 

Equipment 

1.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students  to  200. 

Separate  classroom  or  end  of  study  hall  fitted  up  with  shelving, 
tables,  and  chairs ;  always  accessible  to  students,  but  under  super- 
vision. 

2.  Enrollment  of  200  to  500  students. 

Separate  room  equipped  with  tables,  chairs,  shelves,  loan  desk, 
magazine  rack,  bulletin  boards,  catalogue  case,  typewriter,  and  other 
essential  office  equipment.  Room  should  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate one-tenth  of  enrollment,  allowing  25  square  feet  per  person. 

3.  Enrollment  of  500  to  1000  students. 

Same  as  above  with  separate  library  work  room  and  essential 
office  equipment. 
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4.    Enrollment  of  1000  or  more  students. 

Same  as  above  with  additional  equipment  to  meet  needs.  If  pos- 
sible separate  rooms  for  conference  and  for  instruction  in  the  nse  of 
the  library  are  desirable. 

(//  necessary,  where  impossible  to  get  space  in  school  building 
now  in  use  for  groups  2  and  3,  study  hall  might  be  taken  over  as 
library,  provided  it  is  properly  equipped  and  sufficient  trained  help 
provided  to  guide  and  aid  in  reading  as  well  as  supervise  study.  At 
least  two  full-time  trained  librarians  for  4.) 

Books 

1.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students. 

500  well-selected  books,  exclusive  of  government  documents,  text- 
books, and  duplicates,  to  meet  the  needs  for  reference,  supplementary 
reading  and  cultural  and  inspirational  reading.  Also,  one  good  gen- 
eral newspaper  in  addition  to  the  local  one,  and  a  well-selected  list 
of  from  5  to  10  periodicals,  suitable  for  students'  use.  Books  selected 
from  state  approved  list  or  from  lists  approved  by  Southern  Asso- 
ciation. 

2.  Enrollment  of  100  to  200  students. 

500  to  1000  well-selected  books  averaging  5  per  student.  Also 
good  general  newspaper  and  well-selected  list  of  from  5  to  15  period- 
icals suitable  for  students'  use. 

3.  Enrollment  of  200  to  500  students. 

1000  to  2500  well-selected  books,  newspapers,  and  15  to  30  suit- 
able periodicals. 

4.  Enrollment  of  500  to  1000  students. 

2500  to  5000  well-selected  books,  newspapers,  and  25  to  50  suit- 
able periodicals. 

5.  Enrollment  of  1000  or  more  students. 

5000  or  more  well-selected  books,  newspapers,  and  at  least  40 
suitable  periodicals. 

Librarian 

1.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students. 

Teacher-librarian  with  at  least  6  weeks  summer  course  in  library 
science.  Excused  from  certain  number  of  hours  of  teaching  and 
thus  allotted  definite  time  for  library  work,  with  regular  hours  in  the 
library.  Sufficient  student  help  trained  by  the  teacher-librarian  to 
keep  the  library  open  all  day,  but  open  only  under  supervision. 

2.  Enrollment  of  100  to  200  students. 

Half-time  librarian  with  a  one-year  course  in  an  accredited  li- 
brary school,  or  half-time  with  college  graduation  and  a  12  weeks 
summer  course  in  library  science. 
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3.  Enrollment  of  200  to  500  students. 

Full-time  librarian  with  same  qualifications  and  educational  back- 
ground as  teachers  and  a  one-year  course  in  an  approved  library 
school.     One  or  two  years'  teaching  experience  is  very  desirable. 

4.  Enrollment  of  500  to  1000  students. 

Same  as  above,  with  sufficient  help  and  some  experience  in  teach- 
ing or  library  especially  desirable. 

5.  Enrollment  of  1000  or  more  students. 

Full-time  librarian  with  college  graduation  and  at  least  one  year 
in  an  approved  library  school.  Teaching  and  library  experience  espe- 
cially desirable — a  good  contact  with  children  already  established. 
For  every  1000,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  there  shall  be  an  addi- 
tional full-time  trained  librarian. 

Appropriation 

1.  Enrollment  of  500  or  less  students. 

Annual  appropriation  of  at  least  $1.00  per  student  per  year  for 
books,  periodicals,  etc.,  exclusive  of  salaries. 

2.  Enrollment  of  more  than  500  students. 

Annual  appropriation  of  at  least  75  cents  per  student  per  year 
for  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  exclusive  of  salaries. 

Courses  in  Use  of  Library 

Course  of  at  least  12  lessons  in  use  of  the  library  given  by  the 
librarian  or  teacher -librarian,  preferably  in  first  year  high  school. 

Organization 

1.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students. 

At  least  an  adequate  shelf  list  made  and  adequate  loan  system 
installed. 

2.  Enrollment  of  more  than  100  students. 

Card  catalogues,  shelf-list,  accession  record  and  adequate  loan 
system. 

The  standards  suggested  above  shall  be  complied  with  within 
a  period  of  three  years,  with  the  view  to  the  later  adoption  of  the 
standards  approved  by  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and 
the  American  Library  Association. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

By  J.  Henry  Highsmith 
State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for  North  Carolina 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  high  school  libraries  in 
North  Carolina,  particularly  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
The  table  printed  in  connection  with  this  dicussion  giving  figures  for 
1926-27  shows  that  there  were  148,088  volumes  in  urban  or  city 
schools;  312.899  volumes  in  rural  schools,  and  119,818  in  private 
schools,  making  a  total  of  580,805  volumes. 

There  were  81,021  pupils  enrolled  in  white  public  high  schools  in 
1926-27  and  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  attended 
by  these  pupils  was  460,987  which  is  about  five  volumes  per  pupil. 

The  enrollment  in  urban  or  city  schools  was  30,961  and  these 
schools  had  148,088  library  books,  which  means  that  they  had  on  an 
average  five  books  per  student,  the  same  number  found  in  rural 
schools.  The  books  were  for  the  most  part  well  selected  and  were 
suitable,  therefore,  for  high  school  students. 

The  enrollment  in  white  private  high  schools  was  4,072  and  there 
were  119,818  volumes  in  the  libraries  in  these  schools.  There  were 
on  an  average  20  books  per  student  in  these  schools.  It  should  be 
said  in  this  connection  that  many  of  the  books  were  out  of  date  and 
not  very  valuable  as  library  books.  In  some  instances  also  where 
high  schools  were  run  in  connection  with  colleges,  mainly  junior  col- 
leges, the  number  of  books  given  included  all  books  in  the  school 
library. 

There  are  23  Group  I,  AA  schools ;  that  is,  city  schools,  and  these 
23  schools  have  61,544  volumes  in  the  libraries,  or  an  average  of 
about  2600  volumes  per  school.  These  are,  of  course,  the  larger 
schools  and  the  most  attractive  libraries. 

Librarians  are  employed  in  a  number  of  schools.  Sixteen  of  the 
twenty-three  Group  I,  AA  schools  employed  whole-time,  trained 
librarians.  Many  of  the  smaller  schools  employ  part-time  librarians 
and  the  sentiment  for  the  service  of  a  trained  librarian  is  growing 
rapidly.  This  sentiment  has  been  increased  or  stimulated  by  recent 
action  of  the  Southern  Association  requiring  trained  librarians  for 
schools  which  are  members  of  the  Association. 

Many  of  the  high  school  libraries  are  well  equipped  and  the 
library  is  coming  to  be  the  laboratory  for  English,  the  social  sciences, 
and  language.  The  library  is  being  used  more  intelligently  than  ever 
before  and  such  use  will  undoubtedly  be  reflected  in  a  higher  degree 
of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  high  school  students.     Standard  schools 
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are  required  to  subscribe  to  newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
minimum  requirements  for  reference  books  and  periodicals  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Encyclopedia  Americana  or  New  International  Encyclopedia. 

2.  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  or  Funk's  New 
Standard  Dictionary. 

3.  A  good  language  dictionary  for  each  language  taught. 

4.  World  Almanac  (annual). 

5.  United  States  Congress.     Official  Congressional  Directory. 

6.  A  good  school  atlas. 

7.  Periodicals  as  follows  : 

( 1 )  Current  Events  or  Current  History. 

(2)  Harper's  Magazine. 

(3)  Literary  Digest. 

(4)  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

(5)  Outlook. 

(6)  Popular  Mechanics  or  Scientific  American. 

(7)  Review  of  Reviews  or  World's  Work. 

(8)  Youth's  Companion. 

Schools  having  vocational  agriculture  or  home  economics  should 
have  in  addition  to  the  above  two  or  more  magazines  selected  from 
the  lists  suggested  on  pages  17  and  18  of  the  library  bulletin. 

Substitutions  of  good  magazines  of  the  same  type  as  those  sug- 
gested above  will  be  permitted. 

In  many  instances  provision  has  been  made  for  beyond  the 
minimum  requirements  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  library  has  thereby 
been  increased  accordingly. 

The  outstanding  needs  of  libraries  in  our  schools  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  trained  librarian  for  at  least  part-time  service. 

2.  Additional  well  selected  books  until  there  shall  be  an  average 
of  ten  books  per  student  in  every  school. 

3.  Adequate  library  equipment  making  possible  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  the  books  provided.  In  many  instances  the  room  is  too 
small,  and  in  many  instances  the  lighting  is  poor.  There  should  be  a 
room  of  at  least  standard  class  room  size  set  part  as  a  library  and  this 
room  should,  of  course,  be  provided  with  the  necessary  library 
furnishings  to  make!  satisfactory  work  possible. 

4.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $1.00  per  pupil  for  the  purchase 
of  new  books,  magazines  and  periodicals.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  add  fresh  material  and  keep  the  library  up-to-date. 
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No. 
Urban 

Alamance    4 

Alexander   0 

Alleghany    0 

Anson  2 

Ashe   0 

Avery  0 

Beaufort    1 

Bertie  0 

Bladen    0 

Brunswick  0 

Buncombe    2 

Burke   2 

Cabarrus    1 

Caldwell  2 

Camden    0 

Carteret   2 

Caswell    0 

Catawba  2 

Chatham    0 

Cherokee   2 

Chowan    1 

Clay    0 

Cleveland 2 

Columbus    0 

Craven   1 

Cumberland  1 

Currituck    0 

Dare  0 

Davidson   2 

Davie   1 

Duplin    1 

Durham   1 

Edgecombe    1 

Forsyth    1 

Franklin  3 

Gaston    3 

Gates    0 

Graham    0 

Granville    1 

Greene    0 

Guilford    2 

Halifax    4 

Harnett    1 

Haywood  1 

Henderson    1 

Hertford   0 

Hoke    0 

Hyde    0 


of  Schools 

Rural   Private  Urban 

8    0  8703 

4    0    

2    1    

8  0  2065 
8    1 

1    

1  5000 

0    

0    

0    

10  4781 

1  1351 

2  1900 
1  2287 

0    

0  1216 

0    

1  2744 

0    

0  1158 

0  1000 

0    

1  2213 

0    

0  1517 

0  1375 

0    

0    

1  1627 

0    

0  825 

0  751 

0  2821 

1  2620 

1  6757 

2  4937 
0  3408 

0    

1    

0  791 

1  8548 

0  6746 

1  900 
1  750 

3  1306 

0    

0    

0    


5 
6 

10 

10 
3 

18 
4 
5 
7 
3 
5 
7 

14 
8 
1 
1 
2 
7 
9 
6 

15 
2 
5 

12 
6 
9 
7 
6 

11 
4 
9 
5 
1 
6 
3 

16 
3 
8 
5 
4 
5 
4 
6 


No.  OF  VOLB 

Rural 
3689 

2532 
1147 
3355 
2497 
1877 
2826 
3791 
3504 
1794 
8975 

880 
1623 
1860 

994 
2085 
1881 
5919 
3361 
98 

700 

411 
4415 
4125 
1933 
5726 
2751 
2001 
4714 
2875 
3135 
5591 
3324 
2893 
5468 
3075 
4602 
1755 

385 
3183 
8908 

746 
4193 
2690 
2751 
2734 
1113 
1675 


Total 

mes  No. 
Private      Volumes 

12,392 

2,532 

725  1,872 

5,420 

434  2,931 

1,000  2,877 

3,200  11,026 

3,791 

3,504 

1,794 

14,827  28,583 

3,000  5,231 

6,165  9,688 

5,200  9,347 

994 

3,301 

1,881 

5,517  14,179 

3,361 

1,256 

1,700 

411 

1,325  7,953 

4,125 

3,450 

7,101 

2,751 

2,001 

3,600  9,941 

2,875 

3,960 

6.342 

6,145 

5,513 

3,775  16,000 

2,000  10,012 

5,000  13,010 

1,755 

385 

3,596  7,570 

4,100  21,556 

7,492 

4,000  9,093 

415  3,855 

4,872  8,929 

2,734 

1,113 

1,675 
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Total 

No.  of  Schools                           No.  of  Volumes  No. 

Urban  Rural   Private  Urban  Rural  Private       Volumes 

Iredell    2  6  2  2487  2848  8,066  13,401 

Jackson    0  5  1          2330  802  3,132 

Johnston    3  12  0  3914  5652           9,566 

Jones    0  3  0          2450           2,450 

Lee    1  2  0  805  1036           1,841 

Lenoir    1  6  0  3200  5990           9,190 

Lincoln    1  3  0  1300  1401           2,701 

Macon    0  2  0          1834           1,834 

Madison  0  5  1         2672  7,722  10,394 

Martin    0  8  0         3128           3,128 

McDowell   1  4  0  1053  1787           2,840 

Mecklenburg    5  18  0  6472  5982           12,454 

Mitchell  0  2  0         1184           1,184 

Montgomery  0  5  0          3939           3,939 

Moore    4  7  0  2883  4450           7,333 

Nash  2  7  0  1705  6533           8,238 

New   Hanover   1  0  0  3306  3,306 

Northampton    0  6  0         3098           3,098 

Onslow    0  4  0         2317           2,317 

Orange  1  4  0  500  2185           2,683 

Pamlico    0  5  0         4741           4,741 

Pasquotank    1  3  0  1009  1368           2,377 

Pender    0  6  0         2272           2,272 

Perquimans  0  1  0         848           848 

Person    1  5  0  507  2238           2,745 

Pitt   2  9  1  1800  4383  1,500  7,683 

Polk   1  5  0  2126  4182           6,308 

Randolph    2  7  0  1141  3214           4,355 

Richmond    2  5  0  4412  3930           8,342 

Robeson 2  13  0  1902  8240           10,142 

Rockingham   2  6  0  1962  2573           4,535 

Rowan 3  8  0  5432  3842           9,274 

Rutherford   .0  8  0         5054           5,054 

Sampson    1  13  1  535  3839  3,500  7,874 

Scotland    2  2  0  2531  1487           4,018 

Stanly    1  11  2  1192  3260  5,199  9,651 

Stokes    0  8  0         2100           2,100 

Surry   3  4  1  2756  1726  1,971  6,453 

Swain  0  3  0          1989           1,989 

Transylvania    0  2  1          1536  2,227  3,763 

Tvrrell  0  2  0         695           695 

Union  1  11  1  1831  7229  2,630  11,690 

Vance 1  5  0  623  3052           3.675 

Wake    3  11  3  2168  9419  12,650  24,237 

Warren    0  8  0         6980           6,980 

Washington    1  4  0  890  1967           2,857 

Watauga    0  3  1          3540  1,605  5,145 

Wayne   3  10  0  3130  3041           6,171 
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Wilkes    1          S          0         1066          2250  3,316 

Wilson    2          7          0         4162          4238  8,400 

Yadkin   1           4          0           315            836  1,181 

Yancey  0          6          1                           1828  2,300  4,128 


Totals  148,088      312,899         119,818        580,805 
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SOME  USEFUL  BOOKS  ON  THE 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

By  Nora  Beust 
Librarian,  School  of  Education,  University  of  North  Carolina 

High  School  Library  Standards 

Certain,  C.  C,  Standardization  of  Library  Organization  and 
Equipment  for  Secondary  Schools  of  Different  Sizes.  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  86  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111.  The  old 
edition  is  out  of  print.  A  new  edition  is  in  preparation.  Indispens- 
able for  ascertaining  the  best  library  standards. 

High  School  Library  Standards.  Adopted  by  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  1927. 
Published  in  full  in  this  bulletin. 

Handbooks 

Wilson,  Martha,  School  Library  Management.  4th  ed.,  rev. 
1925.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York,  $1.25.  A  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects is  admirably  presented.  A  list  of  magazines  is  included.  The 
standard  aid.     Every  librarian  should  have  a  copy. 

Fay,  L.  E.,  and  Eaton,  A.  T.,  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books  and 
Libraries.  2nd  ed.,  rev.  1919.  F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  Boston,  $3.75.  A 
useful  manual  on  the  administration  and  book  selection  of  a  school 
library.  Many  excellent  lists.  Chapters  on  children's  literature, 
illustrated  books  and  children's  reading. 

Classification 

Dewey,  Melvil,  Abridged  Decimal  Classification.  1921.  Library 
Bureau,  380  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  $2.00.  This  system  of  classification  is 
generally  used  throughout  the  United  States.  The  abridged  edition 
is  full  enough  for  most  school  libraries  and  is  indispensable. 

Cataloguing 

Akers,  S.  G.,  Simple  Library  Cataloging.  1927.  American  Li- 
brary Association,  86  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  $1.25.  A  manual 
that  purposes  to  "give  the  librarian  who  lacks  professional  educa- 
tion and  experience  under  expert  guidance,  the  necessary  directions 
for  accessioning,  classifying,  and  cataloging  a  collection  of  printed 
material,  in  order  that  it  may  be  available  for  use.     Futhermore,  an 
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effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  many  of  the  technical  terms  commonly 
used  in  describing  these  processes,  to  define  those  which  are  used, 
and  to  state  the  necessary  rules  clearly  and  simply  and  as  briefly  as 
possible.  These  rules  have  been  adapted  from  the  authorities  on 
cataloging".     Introduction. 

The  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries 

School  Library  Yearbook,  No.  1.  Compiled  by  The  Education 
Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  1927.  American  Library  Association, 
86  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  $1.35.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  school 
library  progress,  1926,  and  is  useful  in  stimulating  interest  in  the 
school  library.  Part  II  outlines  courses  in  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries  in  junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional agencies.  School  Library  Yearbook,  No.  2,  which  is  in  prepa- 
ration, will  stress  elementary  school  library  work,  state  and  city 
supervision  of  school  libraries  and  minimum  essentials  in  school 
library  organization. 

Rice,  O.  S.,  Lessons  on  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.  1920. 
Rand,  Chicago,  111.,  $1.00.  More  elementary  than  Ward's  Practical 
Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.  Intended  for  a  text-book  for  the  upper 
grades  and  high  school. 

Ward,  G.  O.,  The  Practical  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.  1922. 
F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  Boston,  $2.00.  Well  suited  to  high  school  age. 
Excellent  in  clear  presentation  of  classification,  the  use  of  the  card 
catalog,  and  the  most  used  reference  books.  LJseful  to  teacher- 
librarians  in  courses  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 

Flaherty,  M.  C,.  How  to  Use  the  Dictionary.  1923.  Ronald,  15  E. 
26th  St.,  New  York,  $1.25.  Information  that  one  can  find  in  the 
dictionary  concisely  given.  Practical  in  teaching  the  use  of  the 
dictionary. 

Hopkins,  F.  M.,  Reference  Guides  that  Should  Be  Known  and 
How  to  Use  Them.  3rd  ed.  8  pts.  1923.  Willard  Co.,  601  W.  Fort 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  pa.  ea.  25c.  The  eight  pamphlets  are;  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary ;  Parts  of  a  Book ;  Concordances  ; 
Encyclopaedias ;  Library  Classification  and  Card  Catalogs ;  Year- 
books ;  Indexes  to  Periodical  Literature ;  Commercial  Guides ; 
Government  Publications;  Graded  Lessons  on  the  LJse  of  Reference 
Books. 

High  School  Library  Book  Lists 

List  of  Books  for  High  School  Libraries,  1926.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Raleigh,  Free.  Every  North  Carolina  high  school 
library  should  have  a  copy  of  this  list. 
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Books  for  the  High  School  Library.  Prepared  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  School  Library  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  of  the  School  Libraries  Section  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  1924.  American  Library  Association,  86  East 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  $1.90.  A  classified  list  of  some  1,500 
books  selected  for  high  school  use.  Author,  title,  date,  publisher, 
price,  and  descriptive  note  are  given.  Books  for  first  purchase  and 
books  for  younger  readers  are  indicated.  An  author,  title  and  sub- 
ject index.     A  directory  of  publishers  is  included. 

Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries,  ed.  by  Zaidee  Brown. 
1926.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  948-972  University  Avenue,  New  York, 
$2.50.  "A  selected  list  of  2,600  books  chosen  with  the  help  of  edu- 
cators and  school  librarians  with  added  lists  of  pamphlets,  maps  and 
pictures." — Subtitle.  This  is  a  classified  list  with  full  descriptive 
notes  which  will  aid  in  selecton.  Books  especially  recommended  for 
first  purchase  (about  200)  are  double  starred.  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  books  are  indicated.  Pamphlets  are  listed  at  the  ends 
of  the  classes ;  maps  in  912-M  ;  and  sources  for  pictures  at  the  begin- 
ning of  class  700.  Schools  will  find  that  much  useful  material  may  be 
obtained  with  little  money  by  studying  the  lists  of  pamphlets  and 
government  documents.  There  is  a  directory  of  publishers.  Indexed 
by  subject  and  an  author,  title  index.  Part  2,  announced  for  spring 
publication  (1927),  will  be  a  "full  dictionary  catalog,  with  entries 
under  author,  title,  and  subject".  Annual  supplements  are  to  be 
published.     The  catalog  is  indispensable  to  librarians. 

Library  Supplies 

Gaylord  Brothers,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Library  Bureau,  380  Broadway,  New  York. 

Democrat  Printing  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
These  three  firms  publish  illustrated  catalogs  which  can  be  secured 
free  on  application.     Indispensable  to  the  library  worker,  for  they 
not  only  suggest  shorter  methods  but  tell  of  new  aids,  blanks,  forms 
and  tools. 

Re-enforced  Binding 

H.  R.  Huntting,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Chivers  Book  Binding  Co.,  126  Nassau  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Library  Book  House,  Springfield,  Mass. 
New  Method  Bindery  Co.,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Ordering  books  that  are  likely  to  receive  hard   usage,   such  as 
fiction,  through  the  above   mentioned  binders   often   eliminates  the 
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statement — the  book  is  at  the  bindery.  Re-enforced  or  reserved 
books  far  outlast  those  in  ordinary  publishers'  binding  and  are  thus  a 
saving*  in  the  end. 

Book  Binderies 

Ruzicka  Bindery  Co.,  224  S.  Greene  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

National  Library  Bindery  Co.,  215-21  Spring  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rademakers  and  Son  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Library  Periodicals 

The  Booklist  (monthly  except  August  and  September),  rVmeri- 
can  Library  Association,  86  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  $2.00  a 
year.  Contains  current  lists  of  best  books  for  school  libraries  and 
general  libraries  with  annotations,  classification  number  and  subject 
headings.  Government  documents,  and  current  pamphlets  useful  to 
libraries  are  listed.  Booklist  Books,  a  selection  of  about  250  out- 
standing books  of  the  year,  is  published  annually. 

Libraries  (Monthly  except  August  and  September),  6  North 
Michigan  Avenue.,  Chicago,  111.,  $3.00  a  year.  Contains  a  school 
libraries  section  and  other  interesting  articles  on  library  subjects. 

North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin  (Quarterly),  The  North  Caro- 
lina Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  Free.  Articles  of  interest  to 
North  Carolina  librarians. 

Library  Notes  (Monthly  except  July  and  August),  The  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Free.  Lists  and 
annotates  the  books  added  to  the  college  library. 

Wilson  Bulletin.  H.  W.  Wilson,  958-972  University  Avenue, 
New  York,  Free.    Has  articles  and  lists  of  interest  to  school  libraries. 

Useful  Reference  Books  and  Government  Documents 
This  list  is  a  suggested  supplement  to  the  one  appearing  in  the 
List  of  Books  for  High  School  Libraries  published  by  the   State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  North  Carolina  in  1926. 

Champlin.  Young  Folks  Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things.  4th  ed., 
rev.  1916..  Holt.  $3.00. 

The    New    Champlin    Cyclopedia    for   Young   Folks : 

Places  and  Events.    1925.   Holt.   $5.00. 

The  New  Champlin  Cyclopedia  for  Young  Folks :  Per- 
sons. 1924.     Holt.  $5.00. 

Young  Folks  Cyclopedia  of  Literature  and  Art.    1901. 

Holt.  $5.00.  These  four  volumes  are  exceedingly  valuable,  for  they 
give  direct  and  simple  accounts  of  subjects  of  interest  to  boys  and 
girls.  Useful  with  students  not  yet  ready  for  an  adult  encyclopedia. 
Inexpensive. 
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Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  6th  ed.  1925.  F.  E.  Compton 
and  Co.,  58  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  111.,  $55.00.  Especially  good 
for  articles  and  illustrations  in  science. 

Lincoln  Library  of  Essential  Information.  1924.  Frontier  Press 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  $16.50.  A  useful  one  volume  encyclopedia  for 
the  library  possessing  few  reference  books.   Good  index. 

Brewer.  Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  in  Fiction,  Al- 
lusions, References,  Proverbs,  Plots,  Stories,  and  Poems.  1904. 
Lippincott.  $4.00. 

McCandles  and  Grosvenor.  Flags  of  the  World.  1917.  Nat'l 
Geog.  Soc.  $2.00. 

Painton.    Commencement  Manual.    1915.    Dennison.    $2.00. 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  1900-date.  Wilson 
Company,  958-972  University  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Sold  on  a 
service  basis.   Write  to  the  publishers  for  price. 

Stevenson.    Home  Book  of  Modern  Verse.    1925.    Holt.    $7.50. 

Walters.  Periodicals  for  the  Small  Library.  5th  ed.  1928. 
American  Library  Association,  86  East  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111., 
pa.  65c. 

Public  Documents 

The  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries  referred  to 
under  the  heading  High  School  Library  Book  Lists  in  this  bulletin 
gives  splendid  classified  lists  of  government  documents  of  use  to  high 
schools.  These  lists  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  Catalog  to  school 
libraries.  The  Booklist  of  the  American  Library  Association  includes 
lists  of  current  government  publications  that  are  very  valuable. 

Documents  should  be  ordered  from  the  issuing  bureau  in  order  to 
secure  some  of  the  limited  numbers  issued  free,  when  the  stock  is 
exhausted  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Education,  Bureau  of — 

Lists  of  the  publications  of  this  Bureau  may  be  secured  free.  The 
Bulletins  of  the  Education  Bureau  often  are  devoted  to  subjects  of 
interest  to  high  schools.  The  lists  of  titles  available  are  well  worth 
checking  and  sending  for.  Among  the  other  publications  of  this 
Bureau  are  found  such  titles  as :  Government  Publications  Useful  to 
Teachers,  Publications  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  of  Special 
Interest  to  High  School  Teachers,  Reading  Course  for  Boys,  Read- 
ing Course  for  Girls. 

U.S.  Congress — 

Official  Congressional  Directory  for  the  Use  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  This  can  usually  be  obtained  free  from  your  congressman. 
Get  the  latest  volume. 
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U.  S.  Agriculture,  Department  of — 

Lists  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletins  published  by  this  Department  may 
be  obtained  free  from  the  Department.  Every  school  librarian 
should  check  these  lists  for  her  needs.  The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
also  published  by  this  Department.  May  be  secured  free  from  your 
congressman. 

U.  S.  Census,  Bureau  of— 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  is  sold  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  for  $1.00.  1926  is  the  date  of  the  last 
Abstract. 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  documents — - 

Price  Lists  of  Government  Publications,  about  forty-five  in  num- 
ber, may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Superintendent.  Indispensable  in 
learning'  what  is  available.    Send  for  new  ones  from  time  to  time. 
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SCHOOL  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
RELATIONSHIPS 

By  Louis  R.  Wilson 

In  the  larger  cities  of  North  Carolina,  where  there  are  hoth  city 
and  school  libraries,  the  question  frequently  arises  concerning  the 
relationship  which  should  exist  between  the  two.  So  far,  the  question 
probably  has  not  been  answered  with  finality,  with  the  result  that 
in  one  group  of  cities  the  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the 
school  libraries  is  placed  largely  upon  the  city  library,  with  the  school 
board  furnishing  part  of  the  funds,  as  in  Charlotte;  while  in  another 
group,  as  in  Greensboro,  the  responsibility  for  the  direction  and 
support  of  the  school  libraries  is  assumed  almost  completely  by  the 
school  board  with  almost  entire  separation  from  the  public  library. 

While  the  question  is  still  an  open  one,  the  closest  sort  of  coop- 
eration between  the  city  library  and  the  school  library  seems  desir- 
able. If  the  city  library  is  charged  with  the  direction,  within  limits, 
of  the  school  library,  certain  advantages  are  obvious:  (1)  the  com- 
munity is  relieved  of  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  possible  duplication 
of  expenditure  and  effort;  (2)  the  public  library  is  in  the  library 
business  and  presumably  brings  a  good  deal  of  professional  attitude 
and  ability  to  bear  upon  library  problems,  particularly  those  of  order- 
ing, cataloguing,  and  making  available  book  resources  at  less  cost 
than  if  undertaken  by  the  school;  (3)  the  public  library  can  rein- 
force the  school  collection  by  means  of  its  resources,  thereby,  making 
its  expenditures  go  further  than  if  it  is  attempted  to  meet  the  entire 
need  of  each  school  out  of  school  resources;  (4)  more  and  more 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  education  after  school  years  and, 
unless  the  school  library  in  a  city  is  tied  in  with  the  library  system 
and  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  public  library  for  certain  types  of 
assistance  is  formed  in  school  days,  the  graduate  is  not  as  apt  to 
continue  his  post-school  activities  as  should  be  the  case. 

From  the  school's  point  of  view,  the  greatest  objection  to  control 
of  its  library  by  the  public  library  is  that  the  public  library  may  not 
have  as  much  familiarity  with  the  purposes  of  the  curriculum  as  it 
should.  This  objection  can  be  satisfactorily  met  if  a  school  library 
supervisor  of  the  city  library  is  carefully  selected  and  has  the  point 
of  view  of  the  teacher  and  possesses  a  comprehensive  and  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  school  procedure  and  objectives. 

Accordingly,  the  best  arrangement  for  a  city  school  would  prob- 
ably be  something  like  this  :  let  the  city  library  employ  the  school 
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library  supervisor  and  buy  and  catalogue  the  books  out  of  city 
school  appropriations ;  maintain  certain  fixed  collections  of  indis- 
pensable classroom  books  in  all  schools ;  make  available  to  all  schools, 
through  the  fluid  collection  of  the  city  library  all  other  books  required, 
whatever  their  nature ;  place  teacher-librarians  for  the  individual 
schools  on  the  school  budget,  subject  to  joint  supervision  by  the 
expert  school  library  supervisor  and  the  principal  of  the  school. 

The  two  things  which  the  school  should  insist  on  in  such  an 
arrangement  are  the  high  qualifications  of  the  library  supervisor  and 
the  recognition  of  the  objectives  of  the  curriculum  by  the  public 
library.  The  supervisor  can  meet  with  the  teachers  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  the  school  and  go  over  with  them  all  matters 
of  common  interest.  She  can  plan  the  instruction  in  the  use  of 
library  materials,  and  can  direct  the  activities  of  those  who  are 
actually  in  charge  of  the  libraries  themselves.  She  can  keep  in  touch 
with  the  principals  and  the  teachers  so  far  as  book  ordering  is  con- 
cerned, and  can  keep  the  library  informed  as  to  any  special  needs 
that  cannot  be  taken  care  of  by  the  school  but  can  be  met  by  the 
library.  And  most  important  of  all,  she  can  teach  the  students  early 
in  their  lives  that  the  public  library  can  continue  to  serve  them  as  a 
fine  educational  instrument  after  school  days  are  over. 
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THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRAR  Y 

SERVICE  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  CHARLOTTE 

AND  MECKLENBUR G  CO  UNTY* 

By  Mrs.  W.  T.  Shore 

An  eager  desire  by  a  library  staff  to  be  of  service  to  every  boy 
and  girl  in  Mecklenburg  County,  in  teaching  them  to  use  and 
care  for  books  in  the  library,  in  the  school  library,  and  at  home,  has 
been  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  adult  education,  which  can  be 
of  untold  benefit  to  thousands  of  North  Carolina  citizens.  Adult  edu- 
cation is  not  merely  a  question  of  adult  illiteracy  or  a  mere  teaching 
of  people  to  read  and  write.  It  should  be  vastly  more  than  this — it 
should  be  an  everlasting  following-up  education  for  the  boy  and  girl, 
the  man  and  woman,  who  probably  can  read  and  write,  but  who  do 
not  have  that  intimate,  full  knowledge  of  books,  which  would  tend  to 
make  them  more  cultured  citizens ;  finer,  better  citizens  in  every 
sense  of  the.  word.  This  ideal  to  give  not  merely  acquaintance  with 
books  but  an  eager  desire  for  the  reading  and  understanding  of  books 
and  the  care  of  books  and  also  the  feeling  that  the  public  library  is  a 
common  property  owned  by  the  citizens  of  the  county  for  the  benefit 
and  good  of  each  citizen  is  being  realized  more  and  more  each  year  in 
Mecklenburg  County. 

It  is  intensely  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  this  system 
since  1919  and  the  immense  increase  in  the  circulation  of  books  and 
the  use  of  reference  books  each  year  following  1919.  In  this  epochal 
year,  the  librarian  with  the  cooperation  of  the  city  school  superin- 
tendent (who  is  a  member  of  the  public  library  board  on  account  of 
his  position  as  head  of  the  school  system  of  Charlotte),  had  all  of  the 
eighth  grades  of  the  city  schools  brought  into  the  library  for  a  brief 
study  in  library  methods.  This  course  was  given  to  the  eighth  grades, 
particularly,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  using  the  library  during  their 
high  school  days.  This  method  proved  so  helpful  that  it  was  con- 
tinued in  the  years  1920,  1921,  1922  and  1923. 

In  1924  another  big  step  forward  was  taken  when  the  school  board 
of  Charlotte,  in  a  joint  meeting  with  the  library  board  in  December 
(after  a  talk  by  the  librarian;,  made  an  appropriation  as  a  school 
board  of  $5,000.00  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  library  at  the 
Central  High  School.  The  school  board  and  the  library  board  at 
this  same  meeting  agreed  on  a  form  of  joint  ownership  and  control  of 

*  Reprinted  from  the  North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  June,  1927. 
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the  branch  library  and  library  service  in  the  Central  High  School. 
The  books  for  this  were  to  be  bought,  classified  and  catalogued  by 
the  public  library,  which  was  also  given  supervision  of  the  school 
library.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  real  school 
libraries  throughout  the  city  of  Charlotte.  These  splendid  school 
libraries  have  been  the  result  not  only  of  the  vision  and  hard  work  of 
the  librarian  but  also  of  the  deep  and  sincere  interest  of  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  principals  of  the  various  schools  and 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  teachers. 

In  March,  1925,  a  trained  librarian  was  put  in  charge  of  the  high 
school  branch  of  the  public  library.  From  March  20th  through 
March  31st  there  were  circulated  154  books.  In  April,  370  books 
were  circulated.  In  this  same  year  the  school  board  and  the  library 
board  extended  the  plan  of  joint  ownership  and  control  to  all  school 
libraries  throughout  the  Charlotte  school  system.  The  Parent-Teach- 
ers Association,  prior  to  1925,  had  been  getting  a  nucleus  of  books 
for  school  libraries  in  nearly  all  of  the  elementary  schools.  Follow- 
ing up  this  splendid  beginning  the  librarian  had  all  of  the  books  in  the 
city  elementary  schools  classified  in  1925  and  1926. 

In  the  fall  of  1926  the  plan  of  not  only  taking  the  library  to 
every  public  school  student  but  also  of  bringing  all  public  school  stu- 
dents into  the  library  was  put  into  effect.  A  trained  librarian  was 
given  charge  of  the  five  elementary  school  libraries.  She  visited  one 
school  library  for  each  school  day  in  the  week.  The  children  of  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  each  of  these  five  elementary  schools 
were  brought  into  the  public  library  and  given  a  graded  course  of 
instruction  "In  the  use  and  care  of  the  library  and  books,"  by  the 
librarian. 

During  the  year  1926  and  1927  two  junior  high  school  libraries 
were  also  opened.  The  Piedmont  Junior  High  School  library  was 
opened  in  November  but  very  soon  it  was  found  that  the  library 
room  would  have  to  be  used  as  a  classroom,  which  naturally  cut 
down  the  use  of  the  books.  However,  1,636  books  were  circulated 
during  the  year.  In  the  Alexander  Graham  Junior  High  School,  the 
library  was  not  opened  until  January,  1927.  Yet  3,230  books  were 
circulated  and  2,601  children  used  the  school  library  for  reference 
work.  In  the  Central  High  School  the  circulation  was  13,106  books 
for  the  entire  year,  while  31,625  students  used  the  library  for  read- 
ing and  reference  work. 

Thirty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  books  were 
circulated  from  the  eight  elementary  school  branches  of  the  library 
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during  1926  and  1927.  The  Villa  Heights  elementary  school  library 
circulated  the  greatest  number  of  books  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children,  or  4,776  from  December,  1926.  The  Wilmore  School, 
which  is  an  elementary  school  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  opened  its 
library  five  weeks  before  the  close  of  school  but  circulated  741  books. 
The  Seversville  and  Villa  Heights  libraries  have  answered  such  a 
community  need  that  they  are  to  be  kept  open  during  the  entire 
summer  as  community  libraries.  Both  of  these  libraries  have  been 
supplemented  with  books  from  the  main  public  library.  In  the  fall 
of  1927  five  more  elementary  white  school  libraries  are  to  be  opened. 
This  will  complete  the  library  service  in  the  city  schools  of  Charlotte. 

In  the  Fairview  elementary  colored  school  a  branch  library  was 
opened  in  November,  1926.  From  that  time  through  May,  1927, 
6,427  books  were  circulated  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher- 
librarian.  This  branch  library  is  to  be  kept  open  two  days  each  week 
during  the  summer.  In  the  fall  of  1927  two  more  colored  school 
branches  are  to  be  opened — one  in  a  high  school  and  one  in  an  ele- 
mentary school.  This  will  complete  the  library  service  in  the  colored 
city  schools  of  Charlotte  with  the  exception  of  one  colored  ele- 
mentary school. 

With  the  same  ideal  of  better  library  service  for  all  of  the  people 
and  school  children  of  Mecklenburg  County  in  view,  the  librarian  has 
been  eagerly  pressing  forward  and  laying  the  foundation.  It  is 
desired  that  every  citizen  of  Mecklenburg  County  will  know  that  the 
public  library  belongs  just  as  much  to  him  and  is  here  to  serve  him 
just  as  much  as  it  is  any  citizen  of  the  city  of  Charlotte,  in  which  it 
happens  to  be  located.  As  regards  library  service  Charlotte  and 
Mecklenburg  County  are  a  unit. 

The  Berryhill  High  School  and  elementary  school  of  the  county 
have  had  model  libraries  during  the  year  just  closed.  These  model 
libraries  came  about  because  of  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  school 
principal.  Three  hundred  books  were  supplemented  from  the  main 
library  in  Charlotte.  The  total  circulation  of  these  libraries  was 
3,095  books.  Of  these  650  books  were  circulated  in  the  high  school 
among  96  students,  while  2,445  books  were  circulated  among  345 
elementary  school  children  during  the  year  1926-1927.  Newell  also 
had  a  school  library  branch  with  a  total  circulation  of  1,433  books. 

Six  graduating  classes  from  the  county  high  schools  and  one 
seventh  and  one  eighth  grade  from  county  schools  were  trucked  into 
the  main  public  library  during  the  school  year  of  1926  and  1927. 
These  children  were  given  a  brief  graded  course  of  instruction  "In 
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the  use  and  care  of  books  and  the  public  library."  In  addition  to  this 
work  five  county  high  school  libraries  have  been  classified  and  cata- 
logued by  the  staff  of  the  main  public  library.  Davidson,  Cornelius, 
Providence,  Pineville,  Mint  Hill,  Allen  and  Sharon  (all  small  places 
in  Mecklenburg  County)  have  served  as  deposit  stations  during  the 
year  or,  in  other  words,  numbers  of  books  have  been  sent  out  from 
the  main  public  library  in  Charlotte  to  these  places  in  order  that 
wider  service  might  be  rendered. 

The  hope  for  next  year  is  that  the  County  Board  of  Education  will 
realize  the  value  of  this  service  to  the  county  school  children  and 
will  begin  a  system  of  cooperation  with  the  Library  Board,  such  as 
the  City  Board  of  Education  has  helped  make  possible  for  the 
city  schools. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  school  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished the  circulation  of  books  from  the  main  library  (without  the 
use  of  a  truck  or  other  mechanical  devices)  has  grown  each  year  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  a  most  pleasant  surprise  to  the  delighted  Library 
Board.  This  growth  in  circulation,  we  might  say,  is  almost  simul- 
taneous with  the  development  of  school  library  service. 

In  1919  the  total  circulation  was  57,400. 

In  1920  the  total  circulation  was  60,821. 

In  1921  the  total  circulation  was  66,234. 

In  1922  the  total  circulation  was  72,  314. 

In  1923  the  total  circulation  was  82,825. 

In  1924  the  total  circulation  was  101,202. 

In  1925  the  total  circulation  was  123,321. 

In  1926  the  total  circulation  was  152,590. 

In  1927  (the  library  year  ends  each  year  on  May  31)  the  cir- 
culation was  263,542.  The  total  adult  circulation  was  181,153  books 
and  the  total  children  circulation  was  82,389  books. 

The  total  school  circulation  of  books  was  55,714  in  city  schools 
and  4,528  in  county  schools — in  all,  60,242. 

Of  course,  every  librarian  realizes  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
correct  number  of  the  people  who  use  the  reading  and  reference 
rooms  in  the  library,  because  so  many  can  get  in  and  out  while  the 
staff  is  too  busy  to  count.  However,  the  total  number  of  people  (we 
might  say  that  come  and  go)  using  the  reading  and  reference  rooms 
was  100,129  as  against  74,383  in  1925  and  1926. 

The  total  non-fiction  circulation  for  1926-1927  was  84,328,  while 
the  fiction  circulation  was  179,214  books.  These  books  were  cir- 
culated among  12,846  registered  borrowers.     In  1926  the  number  of 
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registered  borrowers  was  only  10,196.  In  the  branch  libraries  there 
is  a  total  of  42,345  books,  of  these  11,204  were  added  in  1926  and 
1927. 

It  seems  to  me  to  give  the  school  children  of  an  entire  county 
the  public  library  habit  is  an  ideal  which  is  getting  at  better  adult 
education  from  the  right  angle.  It  is  teaching  the  child  to  help 
himself,  his  family,  and  others — or  we  might  say,  "A  little  child 
shall  lead  them."  If  a  child  must  stop  going  to  school,  he  can,  with 
the  proper  guidance,  attend  the  "People's  University"  or  use  the 
public  library  for  his  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  community  of 
which  he  is  an  important  part. 

"He  who  runs  may  read !" 
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SERVICES  OF  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
TO  ITS  SCHOOL 

By  Nora  Beust 
Librarian,  School  of  Education,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States  has  adopted  a  set  of  standards  for  the  high 
school  libraries.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Association  has  recognized 
the  libraries  as  a  factor  in  the  school  will  give  an  added  impetus 
to  every  high  school  librarian  to  make  the  library  a  vital  factor  in 
the  educational  and  social  life  of  the  school.  The  library  can  be  the 
very  center  of  the  school,  if  the  librarian  seizes  the  opportunities 
for  service  that  are  hers  to  use. 

Services  to  the  School  as  a  Whole 

She  may  re-make  the  curriculum  of  the  school  and  change  the 
professional  attitude  of  the  teachers,  if  that  be  necessary.  But  surely 
she  must  keep  the  teachers  informed  of  every  interesting  study, 
magazine  article,  or  book  that  comes  to  the  library  that  may  help  them 
in  keeping  up-to-date  in  methods,  subject  matter,  or  general  informa- 
tion relating  to  their  particular  work.  Establish  a  point  of  contact 
with  each  member  of  the  faculty.  Find  where  their  interests  lie, 
help  them  to  keep  open  minded  by  calling  their  attention  to  articles 
that  treat  of  both  sides  of  questions.  Teachers  will  find  themselves 
discussing  the  articles  that  have  been  referred  to  them.  If  there 
have  been  apathy  and  complacency,  you  may  see  them  change  into 
vigor  and  constructive  dissatisfaction. 

Services  to  Teachers 

Help  the  teachers  in  their  effort  to  improve  the  school  by  com- 
piling bibliographies  on  the  subjects  under  consideration.  Send 
special  collections  of  books  to  their  rooms  for  use.  Be  on  the  watch 
for  materials  that  may  be  included  in  clipping,  picture,  and  pamphlet 
material  and  lantern  slides.  Much  of  this  material  may  be  secured 
free,  if  one  watches  the  advertising  columns  of  the  magazines  and 
the  circulars  published  by  manu factors,  travel  bureaus,  automobile 
associations,  et  cetera.  The  teachers  and  students  both  will  help  you 
to  improve  the  work  of  the  school,  if  you  will  only  suggest  to  them 
the  kind  of  material  that  you  need. 

If  an  English  teacher  is  searching  for  books  of  poetry  to  interest 
her  literature  classes,   suggest  the   possibilities   of   Auslander's  and 
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Hill's  The  Winged  Horse  which  re-creates  with  enthusiasm  and 
beauty  the  story  of  poetry  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present 
and  furnishes  excellent  lists.  A  history  teacher  who  has  failed  to 
interest  the  students  in  biography  might  find  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  May  L.  Becker's  Adventures  in  Reading.  This  little  book- 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  for 
Miss  Becker  has  the  gift  of  saying  the  things  about  books  which 
make  one  want  to  read  them  at  once.  One  feels  as  though  one  has 
failed  to  enjoy  something  that  belongs  to  the  worthwhile  things  of 
life.  Books  of  this  type  will  improve  the  recreational  as  well  as  the 
informative  reading  of  the  school.  They  will  help  to  enrich  the 
course  of  study  and  will  aid  the  teachers  to  adapt  the  courses  of 
study  to  those  possessing  superior  abilities  and  to  those  students  who 
need  to  have  their  interests  aroused.  The  teacher  should  also  be 
helped  to  find  material  that  will  aid  children  having  a  low  I.  Q. 
Van  Loon's  History  of  Discovery  with  its  illuminating  illustrations 
and  entertaining  text  will  quickly  give  the  slow  reader  ideas  that 
can  be  gained  only  after  a  tedious  reading  of  pages  of  a  history  text. 
Adams'  Gateway  to  American  History  with  its  reproduction  of  en- 
gravings of  famous  events  and  clear  text  may  also  be  used  to  awaken 
thought  and  interest  in  the  students  who  are  slow  to  respond  to  the 
average  type  of  parallel  reading. 

Suggestions  of  this  kind  may  be  made  to  individual  teachers,  and 
also  to  the  members  of  various  departments  by  inviting  them  to 
the  library  when  both  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  librarian 
may  aid  the  teachers  by  discussing  books  and  their  use.  A  course  of 
lessons  may  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  on  the  use  of  the 
catalog,  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  the  dictionary, 
the  encyclopedia  and  other  reference  books,  and  other  library  agencies 
of  the  state ;  for  there  are  often  teachers  who  have  had  no  library 
experience  of  their  own.  They  will  be  found  cooperating  in  asking 
for  material  in  advance  of  the  assignment  to  the  class,  placing  books 
on  reserve,  bringing  in  lists  of  books  that  should  be  in  the  library, 
and  in  assisting  the  librarian  in  making  the  library  a  centralizing 
agency  for  the  progress  of  the  school.  At  these  meetings  a  cup  of  tea 
is  not  amiss.  The  new  teachers  will  welcome  the  bit  of  added  socia- 
bility and  the  older  members  of  the  staff  will  look  forward  to  these 
meetings  which  have  proven  delightful  and  beneficial. 

Services  to  Pupils 

The  pupils  may  be  assisted  directly  in  many  ways.  After  the 
course  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  the  use  of  books  as  tools  have 
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been  given,  the  librarian  may  discuss  reading  and  study  habits  with 
groups  of  students.  Attractive  displays  of  books,  posters,  reviews, 
and  lists  will  awaken  recreational  as  well  as  educational  interests.  A 
poetry  or  dramatic  reading  hour  may  be  held  after  the  close  of  school 
in  the  library.  This  is  one  means  of  connecting  the  library  with  the 
social  life  of  the  students.  A  group  of  students  may  easily  be 
interested  in  assisting  the  librarian  and  by  this  means  be  given  an 
apprentice  course  in  library  economy.  A  vocational  guidance  pro- 
gram may  be  developed  in  the  library  by  calling  attention  to  the 
valuable  reference  material  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Information  in  New  York  City,  famous  biographies  and  such  inspira- 
tional new  titles  as  Ferris'  Girls  Who  Did.  The  whole  school  will 
be  given  a  course  in  citizenship,  if  the  librarian  succeeds  in  keeping 
an  attractive,  clean,  busy,  quiet,  happy  library,  because  the  school 
is  anxious  to  secure  the  widest  possible  use  of  its  resources. 

If  there  is  a  public  library  in  the  community  the  school  should  be 
introduced  to  it  and  encouraged  in  its  use.  The  object  is  to  foster 
the  continued  use  of  books,  so  that  education  will  not  stop  with  the 
end  of  school  life.  It  should  be  the  desire  of  the  librarian  to  have 
helped  in  teaching  the  students  to  think  and  to  use  their  own  judgment 
as  to  opinions  expressed  in  books,  so  that  they  may  not  be  guilty 
of  relying  on  one  textbook  as  the  source  of  all  their  information. 
Students  should  be  helped  to  realize  that  books  are  tools  which  they 
will  need  at  all  times  as  aids  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  in  the 
successful  carrying  on  of  their  chosen  occupations. 
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SCORE  CARD  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

A  tentative  draft  of  a  score  card  for  school  libraries  has  been 
compiled  by  Martha  Wilson,  Librarian,  Lincoln  Library, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  for  the  education  committee  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  The  sections  of  the  score  card  with  their 
respective  weights  out  of  a  possible  total  score  of  100  are: 

I.  Library  service  through  the   librarian 30 

II.  Service  through  use  of  the  library 20 

III.  Service  through   the  book  collection 20 

IV.  Basis  for  service  in  maintenance  and  control 15 

V.  Service  through  the  library  room  and  equipment : 

Harmonious    environment 15 

Lack  of  space  prevents  the  printing  of  the  Score  Card  in  full. 
Part  five  which  treats  of  the  library  room  and  equipment  is  included, 
because  none  of  the  articles  in  this  bulletin  deal  with  that  all  im- 
portant subject.  The  American  Library  Association  has  a  limited 
supply  of  the  Score  Card  with  explanatory  sheet  of  standards  for 
distribution. 

V.    Library  Room  and  Equipment 

If  the  general  effect  is  of  harmonious  environment  for  use  of 

books  Score  15 

Score  proportionately,  taking  into  consideration : 

1.  Location 

If  the  library  is  centrally  located,  near  study  hall  but 

separate   Score    3 

2.  Size 

If  the  library  has  seating  capacity  for  ten  to  fifteen  per 

cent  of  the  daily  school  attendance  Score     2 

If  the  library  has  wall  space  for  shelving  six  to  ten  books 

per  pupil  Score     2 

3.  Equipment 

If  the  library  has  adequate  daylight,  and  semi-direct 

artificial  lighting  Score  Y2 

If  it  has  built-in  wooden  wall  shelving  of  standard  dimensions, 

without  doors  Score  V-i 

If  it  has  periodical  shelving  Score  Y* 

If  the  floor  is  covered  with  battleship  linoleum  or  other 

sound  deadening  material  Score  Y* 

4.    Furniture 

If  the  room  has  at  least,  chairs,  tables,  library  desk,  card 

catalog  case  Score    3 
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circulation,  etc.,  keeps  the  community  interested  in  library  activities. 
If  the  furniture  is  of  standard  size  and  type  for  library 

use Score     1 

If  the  room  is  of  inviting  appearance  Score     1 

5.  Supplementary  rooms 

If  the  library  has  a  connecting  conference  or  class  room  with 

book  shelving  Score  Y-z 

For  a  work  room  with  shelving,  running  water,  outside  venti- 
lation    Score  Yz 

The  pictures  included  in  this  bulletin  illustrate  the  tendencies 
in  modern  high  school  library  architecture  as  to  shelving,  seating  ar- 
rangements, lighting,  display  cases,  charging  desks  and  the  generally 
attractive  appearance  of  the  room.  The  floor  plan  of  the  Racine 
high  school  indicates  an  ideal  location  for  the  library  in  relation  to 
conference  rooms,  study  halls,  offices  and  the  entire  plan  of  the 
school.  Blue  print  layouts  showing  outlines  of  equipment  for  both 
large  and  small  schools  may  be  obtained  from  such  nationally  known 
firms  as :  Leonard  Peterson  and  Co.,  1222-34  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Yawman  and  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  183  Jay  Street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Sketch  Plan  of  Racine  High  School  Library  Showing 
Its  Relation  to  Other  Departments 

Courtesy  of  the  American  School  Board  Journal,  January,   1928 
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THE  LIBRA  R  Y  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

By  Rosannah  G.  Blair 
Librarian,  Central  High   School,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Alive  article  on  the  use  of  the  library  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  English  Journal  contains  the  significant  statement  that,  "In 
the  present  scheme  of  education  the  textbook  is  no  longer  the  one 
authority,  even  for  the  high  school  pupil.  No  one  book  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  final ;  the  young  student  must  gather  his  material  from 
many  sources ;  he  must  know  the  negative  that  he  may  know  the 
affirmative  more  fully,  he  must  weigh,  reject,  evaluate  before  taking 
any  new  knowledge  for  his  own".  The  high  school  library  has  not 
been  slow  to  recognize  this  trend  in  the  educational  system  and  to 
marshal  its  forces  and  material  in  meeting  this  new  need.  How  to 
secure  the  books  of  the  kind  and  in  the  quantities  required ;  how  to 
train  the  pupils  to  use  the  material  in  their  hands  most  effectively  and 
intelligently — these  are  the  outstanding  questions  for  the  librarian  of 
today.  Since  schools  vary  so  decidedly  in  size  and  equipment  no 
hard  and  fast  answers  can  be  given.  The  way  in  which  Central  High 
School  in  Charlotte  is  attempting  to  make  itself  useful  to  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  student  may  prove  of  interest  to  other  schools. 

The  Charlotte  high  school  library  is  fortunate  in  having  had  for 
its  beginning  a  well  selected  collection  of  books.  This  has  been 
steadily  augmented  by  new  and  worthwhile  literature.  That  the 
selection  may  be  balanced  each  year  book  lists  are,  submitted  by  the 
various  departments  and  a  composite  list  made  from  these,  so  that 
the  library  now  contains  books  that  are  usable  and  thoroughly  up-to- 
date.  Through  funds  appropriated  by  the  school  board  these  books 
are  purchased.  The  Parent-Teachers  Association  has  evidenced  its 
interest  in  the  library  by  contributing  from  its  treasury  from  time  to 
time. 

Established  and  operated  as  a  branch  of  the  Charlotte  Public 
Library,  the  school  library  has  had  the  interested  support  of  that 
organization.  The  books  are  catalogued  by  the  catalogue  depart- 
ment of  the  city  library,  and  when  handed  over  to  the  school  are 
ready  for  the  shelves.  The  library  is  also  permitted  to  make  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  city  library.  Material  is  loaned  when  the  larger 
library  contains  books  not  on  the  school  shelves. 

We  have  discovered,  however,  that  young  people  get  no  benefit 
from  merely  being  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  material,  and  that 
the  larger  the  library  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  the  untrained  to  avail 
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themselves  of  its  resources.  Since  1919  the  pupils  have  had  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  library.  This  year  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
English  department  the  work  has  been  organized  on  a  more  formal 
basis.  Each  of  the  undergraduate  English  classes  receives  instruc- 
tion during  certain  English  periods  in  the  significance  of  the  classifi- 
cation, the  secrets  of  the  catalogue,  and  the  finding  of  books  on  the 
shelves.  The  theory  is  first  presented  by  the  librarian  who  holds  the 
classes  in  the  library  that  the  pupils  may  be  in  the  proper  environ- 
ment. To  insure  their  understanding  of  these  lectures  questions  are 
supplied  and  written  answers  required.  This  practical  work  has 
evoked  no  small  amount  of.  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students.  A 
large  number  become  quite  proficient  in  finding  call  numbers  and 
locating  books,  and  will,  we  hope,  continue  this  intelligent  use  of  the 
catalogue,  not  only  while  they  are  in  school  but  in  the  libraries 
wherever  they  may  be. 

Another  important  phase  of  this  instruction  is  in  the  use  of  the 
more  common  reference  books — Readers'  Guide,  World  Alumnae, 
Hoyt's  and  Bartlett's  books  of  quotations.  Brewer's  Handbooks,  and 
Who's  Who  in  America.  The  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  are  pre- 
sented and  their  contents  noted.  Problems  on  these  books  are  like- 
wise assigned. 

Much  the  same  program  is  followed  with  the  seniors  except  that 
they  are  given  a  greater  amount  of  time  and  problems  of  more 
minuteness.  The  final  lesson  is  held  in  the  public  library  so  that  the 
similarity  between  the  organization  of  the  two  libraries  may  be  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  to  the  end  of  teaching  them  that  intelligent 
reading  and  study  need  not  end  with  school  days,  but  be  continued 
to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Another  important  phase  of  our  training  is  that  given  to  a  class 
of  library  assistants.  These  pupils  meet  every  two  weeks  in  a  regular 
class  in  which  lectures  are  given  in  library  science  and  specific  prob- 
lems assigned.  In  addition  each  pupil  gives  three  periods  a  week  to 
the  library.  One  of  these  is  spent  at  the  desk,  one  in  preparing  the 
assigned  problem  with  such  help  as  is  needed  from  the  librarian, 
and  the  third  in  culling  magazines — articles  previously  marked  are. 
cut,  pasted,  and  assigned  to  their  appropriate  folders — shelving  books, 
filing,  and  the  other  duties  connected  with  library  routine.  This 
course  carries  one  school  credit  on  the  student's  schedule.  It  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  In  another  year  we  hope  to  make  a  number  of 
changes,  among  them  the  holding  of  classes  once  a  week. 

We  believe  that  the  main  business  of  the  library  is  not  training, 
but  that  it  should  lurk  in  the  rear  of  all  class  room  activities,  ready 
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to  stimulate,  inspire,  and  inform.  For  this  purpose  teachers  are 
asked  to  tell  the  librarian  in  advance  of  projects,  units  of  study, 
and  subjects  being  studied  that  special  shelves  may  be  prepared,  con- 
taining the  books  in  the  library  on  these  matters.  In  this  way,  too,  we 
are  enabled  to  requisition  the  public  library,  and  put  its  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  the  class. 

We  have  found  that  the  library  can  be  useful  to  the  supervised 
study  period.  To  a  class  considering  the  Industrial  Revolution,  The 
Reformation,  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  or  Choosing  a  Vocation, 
a  truck  of  books  can  be  taken.  The  teacher  knows  just  what  ma- 
terial she  wishes  to  use,  assignments  are  quickly  made,  and  a  whole 
class  is  intelligently  at  work.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  the  books  are 
available  for  another  class.  The  same  books  can,  of  course,  continue 
in  use  for  as  long  a  time  as  needed — one  day,  two  days,  a  week,  etc. 
They  can  also  be  taken  out  for  home  study  at  the  close  of  the  school 
session.  By  charging  a  fine  of  ten  cents  for  all  "reserve"  books  not 
returned  before  the  first  period  class,  we  find  that  we  have  little 
trouble  in  securing  the  books. 

There  are  countless  individual  reference  questions  to  be  met 
each  day,  and  there  are  times  when  the  librarian  wishes  that  she 
were  three  or  four  sets  of  twins.  It  is  here  that  the  assistants  help  by 
relieving  the  librarian  of  routine  work  and  in  time  will  be  able  to 
do  more  reference  work,  and  the  librarian  can  devote  more  and  more 
time  to  guide  young  people  in  individual  study  which  is  the  hope  of 
our  modern  system  of  education. 

In  the  midst  of  the  business  of  "getting  them  educated"  we  try 
never  to  forget  the  greatest  purpose  of  the  library  "On  boke's  for 
to  rede  I  me  delyte".  No  one  is  forbidden  to  enter  who  comes  to  use 
the  library  so  long  as  there  is  available  space  at  the  tables.  We  have 
many  periods  in  which  pupils  spend  the  entire  hour  reading  or 
browsing  from  shelf  to  shelf.  Periodicals  and  books  are  open  to  the 
A  and  F.  students  alike.  We  wish  them  to  be  proficient  in 
reference  work,  to  be  intelligent  in  grasping  and  using  their  resources, 
but  more  than  anything  else  we  want  them  to  know  the  happiness 
that  comes  to  the  one  who  reads. 
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SERVICES  A  LIBRARY  MAY  RENDER 
A  TEACHER 

By  Mary  Powell  Brantley 
Hugh  Morson  High  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

IT  is  generally  conceded  that  wide  reading  is  an  index  of  a  good 
student,  and  so  one  aim  of  the  high  school  teacher  is  to  train  her 
pupils  to  read,  and  to  get  them  to  like  to  read  in  order  that  they  may 
continue  this  habit  through  life.  The  law  of  satisfaction  and  annoy- 
ance is  the  strongest  law  of  learning  and  habit  formation.  This  being 
true,  the  library  plays  a  large  part  in  the  teacher's  objective,  for  the 
atmosphere  of  the  library  will  react  inevitably  upon  the  activities 
carried  on  there  or  in  that  connection.  Therefore,  the  first  service 
that  a  library  may  render  a  teacher  is  to  provide  an  attractive  place 
for  reading.  Attractiveness  here  includes  two  features :  physical 
equipment  and  arrangement  and  the  personality  of  the  librarian  or 
librarians.  Of  these  the  latter  is  more  important.  It  is  far  more 
important  for  the  librarian  to  know  children  than  it  is  for  her  to 
know  books.  Children  are  unusually  timid  in  a  library.  I  have 
found  the  most  obstreperous  baffled  and  abashed  in  the  presence  of 
books.  Encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  and  an  uncanny 
sense  of  divining  what  the  child  may  want  from  some  unintelligible 
request  will  help  here.  The  librarian  can  find  out  more  by  asking 
what  the  book  is  about  than  by  asking  the  title.  Pupils  almost  in- 
variably make  mistakes  when  they  ask  for  books  in  a  library.  I 
suppose  the  newness  of  it  to  most  of  them  may  account  for  this,  but, 
whatever  it  may  be,  patience  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  will  help 
the  teacher. 

The  second  thing  that  will  help  the  teacher  is  for  the  librarian  to 
help  initiate  the  pupils  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Readers'  Guide.  It  is 
slow  and  difficult  work  but  it  is  a  wonderful  service  to  the  pupil. 
Most  topics  which  are  discussed  and  studied  in  the  social  studies 
and  science,  at  least,  among  the  school  subjects,  can  be  found  listed 
in  Readers'  Guide  and  this  generally  offers  the  most  up-to-date 
material.  Still  pupils  will  come  back  to  the  teacher  who  assigned  the 
topics  and  report  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  library  on  the  subject 
simply  because  they  cannot  find  a  book  on  that  subject.  The  logical 
question  arises,  why  doesn't  the  teacher  teach  the  pupil  how  to  use 
Readers'  Guide?  The  answer  is:  some  of  them  do;  some  don't  know 
much  about  it  themselves ;  and  in  cases  where  the  teacher  does  know 
how  to  use  it,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  child  in  the  classroom  how  to 
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use  it.  It  has  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  library  and  it  is  not  always 
feasible  to  take  a  class  to  the  library  for  demonstration. 

A  third  way  in  which  a  library  may  help  the  teacher  is  to  provide 
a  reference  shelf  for  books  on  subjects  which  are  being  studied  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  I  have  found  it  very  helpful  when, 
for  instance,  the  class  is  studying  some  subject  like  "Life  in  the 
South  before  the  Civil  War"  to  have  the  books  and  materials  on  this 
subject  put  on  a  special  reference  shelf  for  the  duration  of  the 
study  in  that  particular  subject.  In  this  way  time  is  saved  in  looking 
up  the  material  and  the  books  may  not  be  taken  from  the  library 
until  the  study  is  over,  thus  insuring  that  all  pupils  shall  have  access 
to  all  material.  One  library  used  a  very  helpful  device  for  this  by 
furnishing  the  teachers  with  blanks  to  be  filled  in  with  the  titles  of 
the  books  and  articles  needed  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  they 
were  to  be  reserved. 

Another  form  of  service  is  the  separation  of  parallel  reading 
books  into  a  separate  section  from  the  ordinary  stacks.  Of  course 
pupils  have  lists  of  parallel  books  but  they  waste  much  time  in  look- 
ing for  books  when  they  are  in  the  regular  files.  By  segregating 
these  books,  a  glance  at  the  shelf  will  tell  what  books  are  in.  It 
would  be  still  better  if  they  could  be  arranged  on  shelves,  according 
to  the  year  in  which  the  parallel  book  is  to  be  read.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  there  must  be  close  cooperation  between  the  teachers  and 
the  librarians. 

Still  another  helpful  device  which  some  libraries  use  is  to  have 
a  special  collection  of  favorite  books  for  young  people  of  different 
ages,  such  books  as  Grace  Richmond's  or  Gene  Stratton  Porter's,  for 
example.  By  making  a  special  collection  of  these  a  pupil  can,  from 
a  general  library  or  a  large  school  library,  select  a  book  which  he  will 
be  fairly  sure  to  enjoy  without  having  to  pick  it  from  a  large  col- 
lection which  may  overwhelm  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pupil  sees 
nothing  that  he  wants. 

Of  course  the  library  is  a  great  help  to  the  teacher  in  its  regular 
functions.  The  points  that  I  have  discussed  are  just  some  special 
ways  of  helping. 
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ORIENTATION  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 

By  Maude  P.  Query 
The  Richard  J.  Reynolds  High  School,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

From  year  to  year,  in  our  library  work  in  Winston-Salem,  we 
have  found  that  some  of  our  most  splendid  cooperation  has  come 
as  the  result  of  our  orientation  of  the  teachers  and  freshmen  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year.  This  is  done  for  the  teachers  by  the  librarian 
through  the  heads  of  departments.  Each  group  is  brought  into  the 
library  by  its  respective  head.  The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  show  them 
the  different  parts  of  the  library  and  the  type  of  work  that  is  done 
in  each  part — the  main  room,  the  periodical  room,  the  stack  room, 
and  the  library  office.  Then  comes  our  system  of  checking  out  books. 
This  is  explained  in  detail,  and  all  types  of  books  are  shown  as 
examples — two  weeks,  one  week,  overnight,  and  reference. 

Among  the  first  things  the  new  teacher  who  comes  to  our  school 
wants  to  know  is  "What  besides  books  do  you  have  in  your  library 
that  I  may  use  in  my  class  work?"  We  show  them  the  materials  we 
have  and  where  they  are  kept,  i.e.,  clippings  from  the  vertical  file, 
pamphlet  material,  pictures,  illustrated  books,  etc.  Right  here  each 
group  is  shown  the  material  we  have  of  particular  interest  to  that 
department.  We  explain,  too,  that  the  library  will  be  glad  to  order 
at  any  time  more  material  through  the  heads  of  each  department. 
We  try  to  make  clear  how  books  may  be  put  on  reserve,  any  time  the 
teacher  may  wish  them  to  be  put  there.  (They  are  urged,  however, 
to  do  this  in  advance  for  the  convenience  of  the  librarian,  in  case  the 
books  may  have  to  be  called  in  from  circulation). 

A  list  of  the  magazines  taken  by  the  library  is  shown  the  teachers. 
The  places  for  different  periodicals  are  pointed  out  and  the  plan  by 
which  the  periodical  room  is  organized  is  explained.  Another  thing 
of  prime  importance  which  we  explain,  is  the  way  our  students  sign 
up  when  they  come  to  the  library.  We  also  call  attention  to  our  use 
of  labels  in  the  Dewey  decimal  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves,  so  that  a  teacher  may  find  a  book  readily  at  any  time.  In 
addition  to  showing  the  group  the  picture  cabinet,  vertical  file,  and 
pamphlet  boxes,  we  show  them  the  reference  case  which  contains 
reference  books  of  importance,  the  case  which  contains  illustrated 
books,  and  the  atlas  case,  pointing  out  the  ways  in  which  they  can 
be  used  in  class  work. 

Then  we  call  attention  to  the  display  case,  which  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  librarians  to  keep  interesting  books  and  materials  for 
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suggestive  reading  before  the  students  and  teachers.  Last  comes  the 
exhibition  case  where,  from  week  to  week,  are  kept  interesting  pieces 
of  work  done  by  different  departments,  thus  showing  the  teachers 
where  they  can  contribute. 

During  this  visit  to  the  library  too  much  cannot  be  said  to  stress 
the  fact  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  have  the  students  cooperate 
with  the  library  is  for  the  teachers  to  do  so. 

The  freshmen  are  introduced  to  the  library  as  a  home  room  group, 
by  their  teacher,  during  a  home  room  chapel  period.  This  is  done  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  freshmen  enter  school.  The  librarian 
shows  them  the  library  in  somewhat  the  same  way  she  did  the  teach- 
ers. First,  they  are  given  a  general  outline  view  of  the  library :  the 
main  room  for  reference  work  and  recreational  reading,  and  the 
periodical  room  for  magazine  and  newspaper  reading.  Second,  they 
are  shown  how  to  sign  when  they  come  into  the  library.  The  first 
thing  they  want  to  know  is,  "What  books  can  be  taken  out?"  Then 
we  show  them  the  charging  desk  and  the  information  desk  and  ex- 
plain what  each  is  for.  We  show  them  a  book  with  each  type  of  card 
in  our  library,  and  explain  carefully  how  each  may  be  taken  out, 
when,  and  for  what  length  of  time.  We  show  them,  too,  how  to 
sign  the  cards  when  taking  out  a  book.  Here  we  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  being  punctual  in  returning  books. 

We  next  show  them  around  the  library  calling  attention  to  more 
details  this  time :  the  way  the  books  go  in  order  from  one  side  of 
the  room  to  another ;  where  the  fiction  and  non-fiction  books  are  kept ; 
and  how  the  students  are  to  learn  about  the  library  and  what  it  con- 
tains, in  the  library  course  they  are  soon  to  take  up.  We  point  out 
particularly  the  reserve  shelves  and  tell  what  they  mean  and  explain 
how  each  student  may  use  these  books.  In  somewhat  the  same  way 
as  we  did  the  teachers,  we  show  them  the  reference  case,  and  a  few 
books  there  in  which  they  might  be  interested  and  also  the  books  in 
the  glass  case.  We  call  attention  to  the  exhibition  and  display  case 
and  bulletin  boards  for  notices,  posters,  etc. 

Our  grade  school  libraries  are  still  young,  and  a  great  many  of 
our  freshmen  come  to  us  knowing  very  little  about  a  library  and  the 
part  it  plays  in  a  school.  We  feel  that  our  orientation  plan,  with 
both  the  teachers  and  pupils,  helps  a  great  deal  to  make  them  feel  that 
the  library  is  the  real  root  of  the  school,  and  that  it  contains  some- 
thing for  them,  something  that  is  theirs. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  USE  OF  A  LIBRARY 

By  Frieda  M.  Heller 
Librarian,  High  School,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

To  the  person  in  charge  of  a  school  library  it  is  quite  evident 
that  if  the  pupils  know  what  is  in  the  library  there  will  be  a 
much  greater  use  of  the  same.  The  genuine  pleasure  shown  by  a 
pupil  who  has  been  given  material  from  the  library  shelves  or  files 
which  will,  aid  him  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  class-room 
proves  that  the  pupil  who  has  the  working  material  is  glad  to  go 
ahead  with  his  appointed  task.  To  be  fully  prepared  for  citizenship 
one  must  be  able  to  think  for  himself  and  to  know  how  to  secure 
information  from  many  sources,  so  the  library  becomes  the  book 
laboratory  of  the  school — the  correct  and  profitable  use  of  which 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  one  to  find  what  he  wants. 

In  the  high  school  of  today  there  is  a  great  cry  for  the  practical. 
Since  this  is  the  case,  instruction  concerning  the  use  of  a  library  is 
considered  a  necessary  part  of  high  school  education.  Such  training 
may  well  be  given  to  each  class  entering  the  high  school,  for  then 
preparation  is  being  made  by  the  pupils  which  will  enable  them  to  be 
self-directing  pupils  throughout  the  remaining  years  of  their  high 
school  course.  This  proves  to  be  not  only  of  advantage  to  the  pupils 
but  also  to  the  librarian  who  is  enabled  thereby  to  give  more  aid  to 
those  of  the  student  body  who  have  entered  the  school  without  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  library. 

The  amount  of  instruction  in  any  course  of  this  nature  will 
depend  on  the  time  allotted  for  this  work  and  the  subject  matter 
presented  will  naturally  be  influenced  by  the  type  of  pupils  compris- 
ing the  class.  If  a  detailed  course  in  such  training  cannot  be  given 
it  is  well  to  give  a  short  course,  for  such  work  is  greatly  needed  if  the 
library  is  to  function  properly  as  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  modern 
school.  Whatever  instruction  is  given  should  be  definite,  interesting, 
and  with  the  work  done  individually. 

Throughout  the  course  the  following  objectives  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  : 

1.  To  teach  the  pupils  how  to  use  easily  and  effectively  the 
resources  of  a  library. 

2.  To  strengthen  school  work  by  so  training  the  pupils  that  they 
are  able  to  gather  information  on  subjects  being  studied. 

3.  To  form  habits  of  reading  that  are  worthwhile. 

One  plan  followed  in  a  certain  Junior-Senior  High  School  was 
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to  divide  the  first  year  class  into  four  sections  with  each  section  hav- 
ing an  hour  in  the  library  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks.  This  hour 
was  so  divided  that  during  the  first  part  of  the  period  definite  instruc- 
tion in  the  matter  under  consideration  was  given  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  being  used  by  each  pupil  for  whatever  purpose  he 
chose,  either  as  a  time  for  general  reading  or  for  the  use  of  reference 
material  in  preparation  for  future  class-room  discussion.  This  read- 
ing and  reference  work  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  li- 
brarian, who  acted  as  the  teacher  in  charge  of  this  work. 

The  entire  course  of  instruction  was  divided  into  the  following 
subjects : 

I.  The  study  of  books. 

A.  Their  value. 

Discussion  of  books  in  general  and  their  value  as  store- 
houses of  information  and  pleasure.  Books  recommended 
to  members  of  the  class  by  various  devices,  such  as  oral 
reports  on  "The  Best  Book  I  Ever  Read"  and  the  study 
of  lists  of  books  which  had  been  compiled  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

B.  Proper  care  of  books. 

The  making  of  posters  for  display  in  library  and  class- 
rooms helped  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  care 
and  handling  of  books. 

C.  The  make-up  of  books. 

Old  and  worn  books  which  had  been  saved  for  the 
purpose  were  taken  apart  by  the  pupils  and  careful  obser- 
vation made  of  the  various  parts  such  as  sections,  super, 
fly  leaves,  cover,  binding,  etc.  (If  convenient  it  is  ideal  at 
the  end  of  this  lesson  to  visit  an  establishment  where  books 
are  printed.) 

D.  The  printed  parts  of  a  book. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  title-page,  copyright  date, 
table  of  contents,  preface,  body  of  the  book,  footnotes, 
appendix,  index,  etc. 

II.  Arrangement  of  the  library  and  classification  of  books. 

A.  A  tour  of  inspection  of  the  library. 

Explanation  was  made  of  library  equipment  and  pupils 
were  shown  where  different  materials  could  be  found. 

B.  Shelving  of  books. 

A  simplified  study  of  the  Dewey  system  of  classifica- 
tion was  made  and  the  shelving  of  books  was  explained. 
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C.  Call  numbers. 

Practical  work  was  given  to  each  pupil  in  the  locating 
of  books  by  call  numbers. 

III.  The  use  of  the  card  catalog. 

A.  Author  cards. 

E.  Title  cards. 

C.  Subject  cards. 

D.  Cross  reference  cards. 

Each  type  of  card  was  studied  and  each  pupil  used  the 
card  catalog  for  locating  material  according  to  author, 
title,  or  subject.  Much  practice  work  with  care  and  atten- 
tion given  to  the  same  was  made  an  individual  matter 
with  each  pupil. 

IV.  Dictionaries. 

A.  Kinds  and  purposes  best  suited  by  each. 

B.  Contents  of  a  dictionary. 

C.  Arrangement  of  a  dictionary. 

D.  Proper  use. 

Herein  a  study  was  made  of  the  thumb  index,  guide 
words,  divided  pages,  addenda,  gazetteer,  biographical 
information,  illustrations,  etc.  Practice  was  given  in  find- 
ing words  quickly,  in  interpreting  abbreviations,  in  find- 
ing correct  pronunciation,  in  selecting  the  proper  defini- 
tion, and  other  points  as  time  allotted  permitted. 

V.  Encyclopedias. 

A.  Kinds :  general  and  special. 

B.  General  study  of  the  contents  and  arrangement  of  ency- 
clopedias. 

C.  Practical  work  in  the  use  of  encyclopedias  stressing  ar- 
rangement, index,  and  cross  references. 

VI.  Special  reference  books,  year  books,  handbooks,  World  Alma- 
nacs, Who's  Who,  reference  books  for  special  subjects. 

Enough  training  was  given  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
know  the  type  of  information  contained  in  the  special 
reference  books  in  the  library  and  practice  was  given  in 
finding  this  information. 

VII.  Magazines  and  newspapers. 

A.  Newspapers. 

The  general  arrangement  of  newspapers  was  studied 
and  a  discussion  followed  on  how  to  read  the  paper  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  the  most  from  it. 
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B.  Magazines. 

Kinds  of  magazines  and  the  use  of  same. 
The  Reader's  Guide. 

Practice  was  given  in  the  use  of  the  guide  with  detailed 
study  of  subject  entries,  title  entries,  and  cross  references. 

VIII.  Note  taking. 

The  pupil  was  shown  the  necessity  of  taking  notes  as 
a  means  of  reviewing  for  study  purposes  or  as  a  means  of 
interest  in  pleasure  reading. 

v  The  use  of  short  notes  logically  arranged  with  nota- 
tion of  source  as  a  valuable  guide  to  the  learner  was 
stressed. 

Practice  in  taking  notes  from  several  books  or  articles 
was  given. 

IX.  How  to  study. 

Simplified  material  embracing  the  laws  of  learning, 
habits  of  study,  and  study  economy  was  given. 

Studying  with  the  pupils  filled  a  large  part  of  the  time 
of  this  unit.  Here  drill  was  given  in  the  proper  attack 
upon  the  subject  matter,  the  association  of  new  material 
with  old,  and  the  proper  collecting  and  organizing  of  in- 
formation. 

Such  a  course  as  the  foregoing  may  be  elaborated  if 
time  permits,  or  simplified  if  time  calls  for  one  even 
shorter.  But  whatever  the  amount  of  time  which  may  be 
taken  for  this  course  some  definite  instruction  in  such 
training  should  be  given ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  education 
of  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  use  a  library  as  such  knowl- 
edge puts  into  their  hands  tools  for  further  achievement. 
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FRESHMAN  LIBRARY  COURSE 

By  Lucilk  Nix 
The  Richard  J.  Reynolds  High  School,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  High  School  Library  in  the 
Winston-Salem  Schools,  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  have  the 
library  play  a  very  real  and  vital  part  in  the  life  of  the  student  body. 
As  soon  as  the  students  come  to  us  from  the  grade  schools,  we  begin 
our  efforts  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  We  always  have  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  school  session  an  orientation  of  the  freshmen  into  the 
library.  The  librarian  arranges  with  the  home  room  teachers  for  a 
chapel  period  at  which  time  she  explains  to  the  students  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  library  rooms,  the  regulations  concerning  stu- 
dent attendance,  the  method  of  reserving  books  and  borrowing  books, 
the  rule  for  overdues. 

This  orientation,  however,  is  only  a  small  beginning,  as  it  is 
supplemented  by  a  two  weeks  course  given  to  all  freshmen  in  the  Use 
of  the  Library.  In  these  classes  we  have  followed  Professor  Hosic's 
suggestion  as  given  in  his  book,  "The  Reorganization  of  English". 
The  two  weeks  is  taken  out  of  the  time  for  English  periods.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  students  report  to  the  Library  Classroom  which  is 
on  the  same  floor,  and  just  next  to  the  Library.  The  instruction  is 
given  by  one  of  the  librarians  whose  primary  work  is  that  of  teach- 
ing the  freshmen  how  to  use  the  library.  The  English  teacher  at- 
tends all  the  classes  and  assists  in  checking  the  papers  and  the  super- 
vision of  classroom  work. 

The  lessons  as  a  rule  fall  into  the  following  order : 

1.  An  introduction  to  the  library  with  an  explanation  of  the 
Dewey  Decimal  Classification  and  the  arrangement  of  books  on  the 
shelves. 

2.  The  care  and  parts  of  a  book  with  special  stress  put  on  the 
use  of  an  index  and  the  table  of  contents. 

3.  The  dictionary. 

4.  The  card  catalogue. 

5.  The  encyclopedia. 

6.  The  reference  books  useful  in  English ;  for  example, 
Brewer — Reader's  Handbook. 

Chambers — Book  of  Days. 

Eichler — Customs  of  Mankind. 

Hoyt — Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations. 

Stevenson — Home  Book  of  Verse. 
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Walsh — Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs. 
Walsh — Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Fiction. 

7 .  The  reference  books  useful  in  History ;  for  example, 
North  Carolina  Manual. 

Smith — Dictionary  of  Dates. 
Who's  Who. 
Who's  Who  in  America. 
World  Almanac. 

8.  The  magazines. 

9.  The  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodicals. 

10.  Review  and  final  tests. 

May  we  say  that  no  set  rule  is  followed  in  giving  the  lessons  as 
outlined  above,  because  we  have  tried  to  adapt  the  course  to  suit  the 
types  of  classes,  whether  they  be  (1)  above  average,  (2)  average,  (3) 
below  average.  This  adaptation  has  been  made  in  several  different 
ways.  One  of  these  has  been  by  the  use  of  the  contract  method. 
For  example,  each  student  is  given  an  assignment  of  say  five  con- 
tracts of  different  degrees  of  difficulty.  A  chart  is  kept  for  the 
entire  class  and  those  students  get  the  best  grades  who  have  com- 
pleted the  most  work  with  the  best  range  of  results. 

The  assignments  are  also  adapted  to  suit  the  Scientific,  Com- 
mercial, Manual  Arts,  Modern  Language,  and  Home  Economics 
classes  respectively.  For  example,  in  teaching  the  table  of  contents 
and  the  index,  books  are  selected  for  the  Manual  Arts  students  that 
are  found  in  the  Useful  Arts  class.  These  students  who  are  slow 
and  uninterested  are  given  one-third  or  even  one-half  the  material 
that  the  more  advanced  students  are  given  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  With  them  we  try  to  devote  more  time  to  the  actual  use  of  the 
library  during  the  classroom  period  while  the  library  teacher  and  the 
English  teacher  are  there  to  supervise.  In  this  way  the  students  may 
handle  and  become  familiar  with  the  books  that  are  related  to  their 
courses  of  study  and  to  their  special  interests. 

During  the  two  weeks,  the  students  make  a  book  of  their  own  out 
of  the  material  that  is  mimeographed  and  distributed  for  study.  The 
brighter  students  are  allowed  to  assemble  their  materials  as  they  see 
fit.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  originality  in  study  and  in  plan. 
One  student  from  a  Latin  section  very  cleverly  modeled  her  book 
after  the  We  and  Our  series,  giving  to  her  book  the  title,  We  and  Our 
Library.  Suitable  illustrations  made  many  points  clearer  and  more 
attractive. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  practical  work  is  assigned  in  the 
finding  of  books,  and  in  the  actual  handling  and  using  of  the  various 
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reference  books  and  the  card  catalogue.  We  have  tried  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  teachers  in  all  departments,  so  that  problems  based 
directly  on  the  immediate  needs  of  the  students  might  be  given.  It 
is  thus  that  we  hope  to  open  up  the  way  to  individual  use  of  the 
library  and  its  resources. 

Further  training  in  the  use  of  reference  books  is  given  to  the 
upper  classmen  when  it  can  be  arranged.  This  year  the  library 
cooperated  with  the  Social  Science  Department  in  a  review  of  the 
uses  of  the  Reader's  Guide,  with  the  members  of  the  senior  classes  in 
American  Problems. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  measure  of  a  library's  success  lies  in  the 
actual  use  which  the  students  and  teachers  in  the  school  make  of  the 
material  which  that  library  has  on  its  shelves.  With  the  organization 
of  Grade  School  Libraries  in  many  of  our  elementary  schools  we 
hope  in  the  future  to  be  able  to  eliminate  from  our  classes  some  of 
the  instruction  which  we  must  give  now,  and  to  substitute  further 
use  of  other  reference  books. 
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ADVER  TISING  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRAR  Y 

By  Flosste  Marie  Foster 
Librarian,   High   Point    High   School,   High   Point,  N.  C. 

Every  girl  and  boy  loves  the  beautiful.  This  love  for  beauty 
piay  be  increased  many- fold  by  the  high  school  librarian  if  she 
silently  drops  something  here  and  there  around  her  library  to  catch 
the  student's  eye.  These  little  things  take  time  and  thought  in  the 
preparation,  but  when  the  bait  is  found  her  efforts  are  crowned 
with  joy. 

First,  the  room  should  be  restful  and  orderly.  The  lighting  and 
heat  should  be  carefully  regulated  so  that  students  at  all  times  will 
be  physically  comfortable.  This  room  should  be  made  the  most 
attractive  room  in  school  for  it  is  here  that  the  student  may  come 
without  being  sent.  He  should,  therefore,  find  the  place  pervaded  by 
an  atmosphere  that  makes  it  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  work. 

Flowers  should  certainly  have  a  place  in  the  high  school  library. 
Some  one  may  say,  "Oh,  will  the  students  notice  them?"  I  doubt  if 
all  the  hundreds  who  come  in  each  day  will.  Yet  for  those  who  do, 
they  have  proved  silent  reminders  of  beauty;  and  for  those  who 
don't  they  make  themselves  felt  in  the  general  atmosphere.  Ferns 
arranged  in  baskets  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  room,  while 
a  potted  plant  or  cut  flower  on  the  circulation  desk  always  nods  a 
cheery  welcome. 

The  students  should  feel  that  the  library  is  theirs  and  that  they 
can  find  there  the  things  that  are  dear  to  their  school  life,  e.g.,  files 
of  the  school  newspaper,  beautifully  illustrated  books  which  they 
may  enjoy,  and  cups  won  in  athletics  and  debating. 

The  very  smallest  library  should  include  in  its  first  order  a  few 
copies  of  beautifully  illustrated  editions,  for  through  these  an  inter- 
est in  .the  charm  of  a  book  may  be  aroused.  Since  these  copies  are 
always  expensive,  a  method  must  be  used  to  get  results  from  such 
a  limited  number.  One  plan  used  very  effectively  is  the  "Glass 
Display  Case"  and  the  "Browsing  Shelf".  The  special  editions  are 
locked  in  the  "Glass  Display  Case"  first  where  they  create  an  interest 
on  account  of  their  beautiful  colors.  The  children  flock  to  the  case 
and  then  the  questions  begin,  "When  will  you  put  them  on  the 
'Browsing  Shelf  "  ?  The  advantage  in  placing  the  books  in  the  case 
first  is  that  the  children  then  see  each  new  one  as  it  arrives  and  get 
an  appetite  for  it.  In  a  few  days  the  beautiful  editions  are  transfer- 
red from  the  "Glass  Case"  to  the  open  "Browsing  Shelf".    These 
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books  are  not  taken  from  the  library  but  are  enjoyed  in  the  library. 
Duplicate  copies  in  less  expensive  editions  are  found  on  the  circula- 
ting shelves.  The  Browsing  Shelf  is  an  advertising  agent  in  "selling" 
a  good  book.  Oftentimes  when  a  student  can't  find  a  duplicate  copy, 
he  returns  to  the  "Browsing  Shelf"  and  reads  the  one  there. 

Another  way  to  get  the  student  interested  in  different  types  of 
books  is  to  place  a  pretty  one  on  top  of  the  catalog  case — one  day  a 
book  on  costume,  another  day  an  illustrated  book  of  poetry,  thus 
casually  introducing  them  to  different  types.  In  our  school  a  beauti- 
ful book  on  the  history  of  glass  delighted  the  boys  for  several  days. 

Students  may  be  kept  informed  about  the  arrival  of  new  books  in 
various  ways.  Eagerness  for  the  books  may  be  created  by  arranging 
attractive  book  covers  on  a  bulletin  board.  This  advance  agent  works 
wonders.  Readers  begin  to  watch  the  display  case  daily.  One  may 
also  place  a  note  on  the  bulletin  board  saying,  "The  new  books  have 
arrived  and  will  be  catalogued  in  a  few  days.  Watch  the  display 
case."  When  the  books  are  catalogued,  they  are  placed  immediately 
on  the  display  case  where  they  remain  a  very  short  time,  for  eager 
watchers  quickly  take  them  via  the  circulation  desk.  This  display 
case  is  labelled  "New  Books".  Students  have  learned  that  no  new 
book  goes  to  its  place  on  the  shelf  except  by  this  route. 

When  arranging  the  bulletin  board  with  attractive  book  covers, 
those  covers  less  attractive  may  be  used  to  advantage  by  merely  using 
the  end ;  that  is,  the  part  that  gives  the  author  and  title.  These  tacked 
on  the  board  give  the  appearance  of  books  on  a  shelf  and  do  not  take 
as  much  space  as  the  front  and  back  of  the  cover. 

The  display  case  will  do  double  duty  if  it  is  located  so  that  the 
back  may  be  used.  On  the  back  of  this  case  may  be  posted  references 
to  magazine  articles  of  special  interest.  For  instance  boys  who  have 
enjoyed  "We"  by  Charles  Lindbergh  may  not  see  the  article  in  the 
National  Geographic  on  "Seeing  America  with  Lindbergh".  A 
notice  about  this  article  will  bring  it  to  their  attention.  Perhaps 
some  students  are  interested  in  reading  about  the  different  colleges. 
Then  a  notice  about  the  articles  appearing  in  "Boy's  Life"  will  inter- 
est them.  The  students  soon  learn  to  watch  the  bulletin  boards.  The 
material  on  these  boards  should  be  arranged  in  an  attractive  manner 
for  they,  too,  help  make  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

Another  channel  for  advertising  the  library  is  the  school  paper. 
Lists  of  new  books,  quotations,  reviews,  etc.  should  be  included  in 
every  issue.  Circulation  statististics  and  charts  may  be  used  to  show 
increase  in  circulation.  Articles  in  the  town  paper  about  Book  WTeek, 
circulation,  etc.,  keep  the  community  interested  in  library  activities, 
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Teachers  may  be  kept  in  contact  with  new  material,  through  the 
bulletin  boards,  through  written  announcements  placed  in  faculty 
mail  boxes,  or  through  personal  messages. 

There  would  be  no  joy  in  being  a  high  school  librarian  if  the 
children  merely  came  because  they  were  required  to  get  a  book 
for  parallel  reading.  One  of  her  jobs  (and  I  say  "job"  advisedly, 
for  it  means  unceasing  labor)  is  to  make  her  room  so  attractive  and 
the  collection  of  books  so  well  selected  that  when  the  students  come 
to  meet  a  requirement  they  will  fulfill  it  and  return  again  gladly  and 
thus  find  that  the  book  world  is  a  beautiful  world, 

"Books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good  : 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow." 
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CHILDREN'S  RECREATIONAL  READING 

By  Nora  Beust 
Librarian,  School  of  Education,  University  of  North  Carolina 

In  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the  reorganization  of  second- 
ary education,  we  find  that  zvorthy  use  of  leisure  time  is  listed  as 
one  of  the  seven  main  objectives  of  education.  Reading  should 
occupy  a  large  percentage  of  an  individual's  leisure.  A  rich  human 
heritage  is  embodied  in  literature,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  readily 
accessible  of  all  the  products  of  the  race.  Paintings,  sculpture,  music, 
noble  architecture,  and  beautiful  objects  of  art  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  all,  but  it  is  a  very  remote  and  backward  community  that 
can  not,  if  it  will,  secure  a  few  hundred  choice  books  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  books  for  children  be  chosen  with  care, 
for  we  would  have  the  children  read  in  books  that  which  we  would 
liave  them  observe  and  follow  in  life.  It  is  in  a  measure  true  that 
the  worst  books  lose  their  attractiveness  so  soon  as  they  are  read 
openly  and  not  in  furtive  and  defiant  concealment,  and  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  they  rapidly  fade  into  insignificance  when  the  joy  of 
fine  literary  adventure  is  made  possible  to  children  in  excellent  books 
that  are  really  within  their  range  of  experience.  The  accounts  of 
their  boyhood  reading  by  most  men  who  are  connoisseurs  and 
authors  of  good  literature  are  curious  conglomerations  of  the  excel- 
lent and  the  horribly  cheap.  But  nobody  is  here  urged  to  sit  idly  by 
and  wait  for  good  literature  to  drive  out  bad.  , 

Since  1884-85  studies  have  been  made  in  children's  reading.  A 
total  of  thirty-four  had  been  made  up  to  the  year  1911.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  as  many  as  two  hundred  made  in  one  year. 
The  chief  purpose  of  such  studies  of  children's  reading  choices  and 
of  what  they  like  in  stories,  is  to  give  us  a  starting  place  for  definite 
guidance  of  reading.  Once  we  know  the  sort  of  thing  that  actually 
appeals,  we  can  discover  to  our  children  books  with  related  interest, 
but  with  real  fineness  of  material  and  of  presentation.  Once  we 
know  the  criteria  that  guide  children's  choices,  we  can  apply  them 
intelligently  in  directing  children  to  things  excellent  and  beautiful 
that  they  can  understand  and  enjoy. 

According  to  the  findings  of  Fannie  Dunn  in  her  study  of  the 
reading  interests  of  the  first  three  grades  a  tale  need  not  be  fanciful 
to  appeal.  She  shows  that  the  child's  interests  are  catholic  and  that 
his  reading  may  be  directed  to  many  subjects. 
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This  verifies  the  belief  of  modern  psychologists  that  aside  from 
three  or  four  fundamental  or  primitive  instincts  man's  action  is  deter- 
mined almost  from  the  start  in  large  measure  by  experience  and 
is  affected  in  large  measure  by  learning.  There  is  then  need  of  guid- 
ance in  the  child's  reading.  We  must  lead  the  child  to  that  which 
will  help  him  to  realize  his  best  self. 

Even  very  small  children  will  enjoy  having  the  ballads  sung  or 
read  to  them.  Children  of  four  will  listen  with  awe  to  the  account 
of  Biblical  stories.  Why  not  keep  in  mind  the  three  ideas  that 
Bonser  holds  to  be  true  in  selecting  or  helping  children  select  their 
reading,  namely : 

"(1)  The  selection  of  reading  material  for  enjoyment  should 
be  of  such  quality  and  variety  as  to  develop  taste  for  the  finest  and 
best  in  literature,  and  should  stimulate  its  growth  toward  increas- 
ingly higher  levels  of  literary  appreciation." 

"(2)  The  sources  from  which  literary  selections  are  made  should 
be  world-wide,  and  as  varied  in  interest  as  the  activities  of  life  which 
have  found  expression  in  literature."' 

"(3)  Every  subject  of  study — history,  geography,  the  practical 
arts,  and  fine  arts — should  be  so  developed  as  to  cultivate  intellectual 
interests  to  such  a  degree  that  habits  will  grow  in  reading  from  all 
other  kinds  of  wholesome  matter  in  addition  to  literature  as  such." 

We  can  definitely  stimulate  students'  reading;  however,  we  must 
first  know  our  books.  We  librarians  should  know  the  contents  of 
the  books  at  first  hand.  What  interests  the  children  in  the  books  they 
are  reading?  Are  they  choosing  Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan  because  of  the 
contents  or  because  of  the  length,  if  it  is  a  book  on  a  list  of  required 
reading?  We  have  the  key  to  the  guidance  of  reading  when  we  are 
familiar  with  the  book  through  our  own  reading,  for  then  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  may  be  discussed  with  intelligence  and  interest, 
while,  if  all  of  our  knowledge  is  gained  from  book  reviews  we  can 
not  speak  with  sincerity.  The  reading  of  juvenile  books  is  not  a  dull 
uninteresting  task.  A  worthwhile  child's  book  always  has  something 
to  interest  the  adult,  if  it  be  confined  merely  to  the  presentation  of 
the  subject  matter. 

Who  could  fail  to  be  interested  in  Will  James'  Smoky,  Richard 
Halliburton's  The  Royal  Road  to  Romance,  or  Paul  De  Kruif's 
Microbe  Hunters?  Though  so  varied  in  subject  matter,  the  books 
are  similar  in  that  we  have  the  appeal  to  the  lore  of  adventure 
coupled  with  a  sincere  interest  in  human  beings.  Books  of  this 
type  will  help  the  youth  to  live.  They  are  the  kind  that  will  lead  to 
a  further  reading  of  a  wider  range. 
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CIRCULATION  IN  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

By  Mary  Teresa  Peacock 
Librarian,  Boyden  High  School,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  a  library  is  the  circulation  of  books. 
Unless  a  definite  check  is  kept  upon  the  circulation,  compli- 
cations arise.  Books  become  misplaced,  lost,  or  carried  from  the 
library  by  unscrupulous  people.  In  order  to  know  the  whereabouts 
of  a  book  some  definite  system  must  be  evolved.  Either  the  volume 
must  be  on  the  shelf  or  it  must  be  charged  to  some  one  person. 

In  high  school  libraries  it  is  sometimes  found  best  to  keep  a 
double  check  so  that  too  many  books  may  not  be  issued  to  one  per- 
son. A  ready  way  of  notifying  any  pupil  of  the  names  of  the  books 
charged  to  him  is  found  helpful.  Because  this  information  is  so 
frequently  asked  for,  we  have  found  it  advisable  to  have  an  alpha- 
betical file  with  a  card  for  each  student  in  the  school.  When  he 
presents  a  book  at  the  loan  desk,  his  card  is  looked  up  and  the 
name  of  the  book  which  he  takes  is  written  on  it  and  the  date  the 
book  is  due  stamped  there.  This  gives  the  librarian  and  the  pupil  an 
easily  accessible  record  of  the  type  of  book  being  read,  the  frequency 
of  borrowing,  and  the  name  of  the  book  then  out.  As  a  book  is 
returned,  its  name  is  marked  off  the  pupil's  card.  When  a  fine  has 
accrued  and  is  not  paid  the  amount  is  written  on  the  pupil's  card 
and  no  other  book  may  be  borrowed  until  this  is  paid.  We  have 
found  this  an  easy  method  for  collecting  fines.  Since  our  library 
contains  a  limited  number  of  volumes,  each  child  is  allowed  to  have 
only  one  two-weeks'  book  out  at  a  time.  A  student's  card  could  be 
used  to  advantage,  however,  regardless  of  the  number  of  books  per- 
mitted to  circulate  to  one  pupil. 

In  addition  to  this  record  on  the  student's  card,  we  have,  of 
course,  the  regular  book  card  on  which  is  written  the  name  of  the 
child  who  takes  out  the  book.  These  cards  are  filed  in  numerical 
order  according  to  the  accession  number,  under  the  date  the  book 
is  due.  The  date  due  is  also  stamped  on  a  slip  which  has  been  pasted 
in  the  book.  The  pupil,  therefore,  has  no  excuse  for  not  knowing 
when  the  book  is  due.  Since  it  is  nobody's  business,  except  the 
librarian's,  who  has  out  a  given  book,  no  arrangement  is  made  for 
issuing  this  information.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  easy  to  look 
in  the  shelf  list  file  for  the  number  of  a  particular  book  and  so  run 
down  the  borrower  should  an  emergency  arise,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary.     Some  other  library  may  find  it  easier  to  file 
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the  cards  alphabetically  by  the  author's  last  name  under  the  date,  but 
we  have  found  the  numerical  arrangement  more  satisfactory. 

Each  week  a  list  of  the  names  of  pupils  having"  books  overdue  is 
placed  on  the  students'  bulletin  board  in  the  hall  and  on  one  of  the 
bulletin  boards  in  the  library.  The  few  pupils  who  do  not  read  the 
bulletin  boards  are  usually  notified  by  an  enterprising,  school-spirited 
friend.  Any  pupil  having  a  book  as  much  as  two  weeks  overdue  is 
sent  for  by  the  librarian  and  must  report  to  her  daily  until  the  book 
is  returned  or  paid  for.  This  adds  no  burden  of  extra  hours  to  the 
librarian  as  she  must  keep  the  library  open  for  at  least  an  hour  after 
school  is  dismissed  anyhow.  Once  a  month  a  list  of  unpaid  fines  is 
posted.  This  is  usually  small,  for  the  pupils  as  a  rule  object  to  any 
publicity  that  is  detrimental  to  their  school  spirit.  So  many  books 
are  required  for  class  reading  that  the  boys  and  girls  prefer  to  keep 
in  good  standing  with  the  library. 

This  failure  to  pay  a  fine  does  not,  however,  prohibit  them  from 
the  use  of  the  library  during  school  hours.  So  many  pupils  come 
for  assigned  reference  work  that  it  is  necessary  to  assign  the  charge 
of  reserve  books  to  one  person.  Since  the  teachers  as  a  rule  assign 
such  collateral  reading  by  subject  giving  neither  book  nor  page  refer- 
ence, the  students  ask  for  it  merely  as  Miss  Blank's  reference  for 
History  5  or  Science  6,  as  the  case  may  be.  Any  book  containing  the 
information  is  acceptable.  The  pupil  in  charge  gives  him  the  book, 
first  taking  out  the  blue  card  which  we  use  for  all  reserve  books  and 
writing  the  borrower's  name  on  it.  These  books  are  returned  during 
the  period. 

A  special  collection  of  civics  and  history  books  which  are  for  use 
throughout  the  year  as  collateral  reading  are  placed  in  a  special  sec- 
tion where  any  student  may  get  one  at  any  time.  The  cards  have 
been  taken  from  these  books  and  a  printed  notice  reading,  "For  refer- 
ence, not  to  be  taken  from  the  library,"  is  pasted  on  the  book  pocket. 
These  books  do  not  go  out  even  for  overnight.  The  student  takes 
one  or  more  books  to  a  table,  does  his  work,  and  then  replaces  the 
volumes  on  the  proper  shelves.  There  is  no  regular  order  for  the 
books  in  this  section.  Shelves  are  marked  to  denote  the  type  of 
book  belonging  there,  for  example,  American  History.  We  have 
used  this  method  for  two  years  and  have  found  it  most  satisfactory. 
Very  few  books  have  been  found  out  of  place  or  have  disappeared 
although  an  average  of  two  hundred  students  use  the  shelves  every 
school  day. 

Most  of  the  business  of  book  circulation,  both  of  regular  books 
and  of  reserve  books,  is  carried  on  by  student  assistants.     At  the 
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beginning  of  each  semester,  students  who  wish  to  help  in  the  library 
hand  the  librarian  their  names  and  the  periods  during  which  they 
can  work,  designating  a  choice  of  periods.  The  academic  standing 
of  these  people  is  checked  in  the  office  and  then  a  library  schedule  is 
made  out.  The  assignment  to  library  duty  has  been  considered  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure.  The  success  these  boys  and  girls  have  had  in 
dealing  with  the  students  and  with  the  books  makes  us  believe  that 
such  a  system  of  taking  care  of  the  circulation  is  well  worth  while. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  only  one  book  may  be  taken  at  a 
time,  the  rate  of  circulation  per  pupil  averages  between  2.5  and  3.5 
books  a  month,  based  on  the  total  circulation  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled,  rather  than  the  number  who  have  actually  taken  out 
books.  The  boys  and  girls  appreciate  the  check  which  the  student 
card  makes  on  them  as  evidenced  by  their  requests  for  information 
as  to  when  a  given  book  was  taken  out,  whether  a  certain  one  had 
been  read,  and  so  forth.  No  complaint  as  to  one  person's  too 
frequent  use  of  any  reserve  book  has  been  made.  The  cooperation  of 
the  students  with  the  library  has  made  the  circulation  work  in  our 
school  both  interesting  and  enjoyable. 
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THE  GREENSBORO  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

By  Mary  Broome 
Librarian,  Greensboro  High  School,  N.  C. 

The  Greensboro  High  School  library  consists  at  present  of 
two  rooms,  a  main  reading  room  and  a  periodical  room.  The 
periodical  room  also  serves  as  the  librarian's  workroom,  although 
it  is  often  too  crowded  for  the  librarian  to  find  either  a  seat  or  walk- 
ing space  in  it.  The  main  reading  room  will  seat  fifty-four  students 
comfortably,  and  the  periodical  room  twelve.  The  two  rooms  to- 
gether are  often  made  to  accommodate  as  many  as  eighty  students, 
however,  while  others  are  turned  away.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  in 
this  connection,  that  due  to  the  crowded  condition  of  our  entire 
high  school  the  library  has  been  used  in  many  cases  as  a  study  hall, 
and  at  almost  any  time  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  students  are  en- 
gaged in  studying  their  textbooks. 

The  shelving  capacity  of  the  library  has  been  considerably  en- 
larged this  year  and  we  now  have  space  for  about  7000  books.  At 
present  we  have  5843  books,  over  500  of  them  being  new  additions 
this  year. 

The  library  has  rather  scant  equipment,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  hope  in  a  few  years  to  have  a  new  library,  and  we 
expect  to  get  new  equipment  at  that  time. 

We  use  the  Dewey  system  of  classification,  as  do  probably  all 
the  other  high  schools  in  the  state.  Our  library  is  catalogued  but 
it  is  in  need  of  a  thorough  revision.  An  accurate  and  complete 
catalog  is  one  of  the  things  which  we  are  working  toward  and  which 
we  hope  to  attain  before  the  beginning  of  another  school  year.  This 
is  a  point  we  should  like  to  stress  in  regard  to  high  school  library 
work  in  general,  as  we  feel  that  an  adequate  catalog  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  best  use  of  the  library.  If  a  student  finds  cards 
in  the  catalog  for  books  which  have  been  lost  or  discarded  and  are 
no  longer  available  for  his  use,  or  if  he  knows  the  library  has  books 
for  which  no  cards  appear  in  the  catalog  and  which  he  cannot,  there- 
fore, locate  on  the  shelves,  his  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  library 
is  considerably  lessened,  and  rightfully  so.     We  feel,  too,  that  cards 
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should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  for  all  important  subjects  on 
which  the  library  has  material,  except  that  found  in  reference  books 
of  course,  even  though  there  is  not  a  whole  book  on  the  subject. 
In  a  library  which  does  not  have  analytical  cards,  valuable  material 
is  lost  because  no  one  knows  where  to  find  it.  Having  a  catalog 
which  meets  the  needs  of  the  library  will  save  an  endless  amount  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  it  will  also  save  time  for  the 
librarian,  as  the  students  may  consult  the  catalog  instead  of  the 
librarian  for  the  information  they  want. 

Our  system  of  charging  books  is  very  simple  but  we  find  it 
satisfactory.  When  a  student  borrows  a  book  we  stamp  the  date 
due  on  the  book  pocket  and  the  book  card,  and  the  student  writes 
his  name  and  session  room  on  the  card.  The  cards  are  filed  alpha- 
betically by  the  name  of  the  author,  behind  the  date  on  which  the 
books  are  due.  When  the  book  is  returned  the  card  is  taken  out  of 
the  file  and  put  back  into  the  pocket.  We  do  not  use  borrowers' 
cards  nor  do  we  have  a  file  in  which  all  the  books  that  are  out  are 
represented  in  one  alphabet.  Both  would  be  a  help  at  times,  but  we 
do  not  find  either  at  all  necessary,  nor,  taking  into  consideration  the 
extra  time  which  they  would  require,  even  desirable.  Reserved 
books  may  be  kept  out  overnight,  from  3  :30  in  the  afternoon  until 
8:45  next  morning.  All  other  books  except  reference  books,  which 
may  not  be  taken  out  of  the  library  at  all,  may  be  kept  for  one  week 
and  may  then  be  renewed.  The  cards  for  reserved  books  we  keep 
in  a  separate  file  from  those  for  one-week  books. 

Our  circulation  of  books  amounts  to  between  500  and  600  a  week, 
and  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  non-fiction  than  of  fiction.  Our 
circulation  figures  would  probably  be  much  larger  for  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  the  boys  spend  their  time  for  recreational  reading  in 
reading  magazines,  of  which  we  have  a  very  good  collection.  We 
subscribe  to  thirty-five  magazines  and  also  our  morning  paper,  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News.  The  most  popular  magazines  among  the 
boys  are  the  American  Boy,  Boys'  Life,  Popular  Mechanics,  and 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  These  and  a  few  others  we  never  file 
but  leave  on  the  shelves  where  the  boys  may  read  them  over  and 
over. 

The  library  has  a  trained  librarian  and  several  teacher  and  stu- 
dent assistants. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  tried  to  give  some  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  library.  During  the  first  semester  we  had 
each  session  room  to  come  to  the  library  for  one  period  of  such 
instruction.     In  this  lesson  we  discussed  the  care  of  books,  the  use 
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of  indexes  and  tables  of  contents,  the  arrangement  of  the  books  on 
the  shelves,  the  use  of  the  catalog  and  the  Readers'  Guide,  and  we 
called  to  the  especial  attention  of  the  classes  several  particularly 
useful  reference  books.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  twelve 
lessons  to  each  class  in  the  course  of  the  four  years  high  school  work, 
as  is  recommended  in  the  Certain  report  for  standard  high  school 
libraries. 

It  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  the  other  high  school  librarians 
of  the  state  to  know  something  of  the  number  of  student  who  make 
use  of  our  library  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  number  usually  runs 
from  450  to  650,  but  as  we  have  stated  before,  many  of  these  come 
because  of  crowded  or  uncomfortable  conditions  in  their  study  halls, 
and  not  to  make  use  of  the  library  books  or  magazines.  We  prob- 
ably have  between  300  and  400  a  day  who  actually  make  use  of  the 
library. 

Although  our  library  is  small  and  rather  poorly  equipped  com- 
pared with  many  school  libraries,  we  have  the  essential  thing,  a  good 
collection  of  books.  Mr.  Archer,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  is 
almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  collection  which  we  have,  and  his 
selections  have  been  most  happy  ones.  We  have  a  particularly  good 
collection  of  modern  poetry  and  biography,  and  we  also  have  good 
collections  of  history,  science,  fiction  and  literature  other  than  modern 
poetry.  As  we  look  upon  our  shelves  we  cannot  help  but  think, 
"What  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  make  school  work  a  delight 
to  their  students!  What  a  treasure  house  of  fascinating  reading! 
How  hard  it  is  for  the  librarian  to  spend  all  her  time  classifying, 
cataloguing,  mending  and  shelving  books,  when  every  book  she  picks 
up  is  an  enticement  to  stop  work  and  read !" 

We  have  been  very  much  gratified  in  observing  the  good  taste  of 
our  students  in  their  selection  of  books  which  are  not  required 
reading,  the  required  reading,  of  course,  being  selected  for  them. 
We  attribute  their  good  taste  largely  to  the  opportunity  which 
they  have  had  to  read  the  best  books  during  their  years  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  at  least  two  of  the  elementary  school  libraries  hav- 
ing collections  almost  as  large,  and  equally  as  carefully  selected  as 
our  own.  The  most  popular  book  in  our  library  this  year  has  been 
"We".  We  bought  five  copies  in  the  fall  and  all  of  them  have  been 
in  circulation  practically  all  the  time. 

We  feel  that  our  students  as  a  whole  are  interested  in  the  library, 
that  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in  their  school  lives,  and  no 
doubt  in  their  lives  outside  of  school  as  well.  We  find  them  very 
responsive  to  our  wishes  and  suggestions,  and  wonderfully  appre- 
ciative of  the  help  we  give  them. 
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We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  an 
adequate  building  and  equipment,  and  sufficient  assistance  in  the  li- 
brary to  make  it,  as  it  should  be,  the  cultural  and  inspirational  center 
of  the  school.  We  feel  that  this  is  true  of  it  already  to  some  extent, 
but  we  know  that  it  is  not  true  in  as  large  sense  as  it  should  be,  and 
as  we  are  sure  it  will  be  in  the  future. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  IN  WILSON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  Rennie  Peele 
Wilson  High  School,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Wilson  High  School  has  a  very  good  library  consisting  of 
about  3500  volumes  and  of  files  for  many  years  back  of  all 
the  most  important  magazines.  The  library  at  present  receives 
seventy-five  magazines  and  five  newspapers.  Most  of  the  maga- 
zines were  supplied  by  Mr.  Coon  who  subscribed  to  practically  every 
magazine  in  the  country  worth  taking  and  filed  them  all  in  the  school 
library.  A  few  of  the  teachers,  at  Mr.  Coon's  suggestion,  follow  the 
same  plan.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  the  high  school  faculty  does  not  work 
out  some  plan  for  keeping  most  of  these  magazines  on  our  shelves 
when  the  present  subscriptions  have  expired.  Many  of  the  books 
were  secured  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  effort  and  influence 
of  Mr.  Coon.  Two  bequests,  valued  at  $500  each,  were  made  as  fare- 
well gifts  to  the  school  by  the  classes  of  1923  and  1928  respectively. 
Another  bequest  valued  at  $300  and  known  as  the  Basye  collection, 
came  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Basye,  a  member  of  the  City 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Wilson  High  School  library  is  a  pleasant  place  to  be  in.  It 
is  a  large,  airy  room  with  chairs  and  tables  well  arranged  for  appear- 
ance and  for  comfort.  Three  original  oil  paintings,  gifts  of  the 
graduating  classes  of  1926  and  1927,  with  a  few  fine  prints,  make 
beautiful  the  walls.  Several  ferns  and  flowering  plants  give  a  sense 
of  warmth  and  cheer,  while  the  books  themselves  add  dignity  and 
calm. 

Naturally,  such  a  library  has  an  important  place  in  the  school  life. 

In  the  English  department  students  are  dependent  upon  the  li- 
brary for  parallel  and  supplementary  reading  assignments,  for  ma- 
terial for  oral  and  written  themes,  and  for  reference  work  in  word 
study  and  vocabulary  building.  From  the  seventh  grade  up  each 
student  is  required  to  read  a  minimum  of  a  book  a  month  from  an 
approved  list  for  his  grade.  During  the  study  of  any  specific  unit 
of  work,  such  as  the  essay,  the  short  story,  or  the  play,  students  are 
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asked  to  supplement  the  text  book  with  readings  of  the  same  kind. 
Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  certain  number  of  talks  and 
written  themes  during  the  year.  For  all  research  themes,  both  oral 
and  written,  at  least  three  sources  are  required.  These  research 
themes  familiarize  the  students  with  such  library  helps  as  The 
Readers'  Guide,  Who's  Who,  etc.  Pupils  also  seek  material  for  read- 
ings, dramatizations,  and  debates  in  the  library.  An  average  of 
about  twenty  lessons  per  year  in  each  grade  are  devoted  to  dictionary 
work  and  word  study,  much  of  the  material  for  which  must  be 
found  in  the  library. 

In  the  science  department  students  report  on  the  lives  of  great 
men  of  science  and  regularly  consult  books  and  magazines  to  keep 
up  with  present  day  achievements  in  science.  Projects  are  from  time 
to  time  developed  from  library  material.  This  year  eighth-grade 
classes  in  general  science  have  consulted  thirty  or  more  volumes  in 
the  preparation  of  special  reports,  projects,  and  other  special  assign- 
ments. In  the  biology  classes  fifty-one  special  reports  on  great 
scientists,  their  lives  and  contributions,  have  been  prepared  and 
presented  by  students  through  the  use  of  encyclopaedias,  nature  and 
science  magazines,  and  special  reference  works  on  birds,  wild  flowers, 
and  the  like.  In  the  chemistry  class  reports  on  the  lives  of  fifteen 
great  scientists  have  been  prepared  from  library  material  and  pre- 
sented in  class.  Further  reference  work  has  been  done  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  essays  to  be  entered  in  state  and  national  contests.  In  all 
about  thirty-five  volumes  have  been  consulted  this  year  by  the  class 
in  chemistry.  A  similar  use  of  the  library  has  been  made  in  the 
physics  class. 

The  head  of  the  history  department  has  transferred  to  the  his- 
tory class-room  from  the  library  two  dozen  of  the  best  reference 
books  in  her  subject.  Thus  these  book  are  easily  accessible  to  stu- 
dents at  all  times  and  are  available  for  easy  class  reference.  Special 
reports  based  on  definite  magazine  assignments  are  also  required  in 
history  courses.  Parallel  reading  assignments  in  historical  fiction  are 
assigned  in  all  history  classes.  In  the  seventh  grade  students  make 
reports  each  month  on  historical  novels  and  receive  five  points  credit 
on  the  monthly  grades  for  each  report.  Daily  individual  reports 
based  on  library  material  are  regularly  made  in  seventh  grade  classes. 
The  classes  in  civics  do  daily,  systematic  research  work,  making  a 
speciality  of  reference  material  in  North  Carolina  history  and  govern- 
ment. 

This  year  the  Latin  department  has  developed  several  projects 
that  demand  careful  library  research.    In  the  eighth  grade  note-books 
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and  posters  are  being  made  which  emphasize  the  relation  between 
English  and  Latin.  Maps  calling  for  careful  and  accurate  research 
work  train  students  in  the  use  of  reference  material.  In  the  ad- 
vanced classes  Latin  plays,  books  on  Roman  customs,  and  great 
translations  of  Latin  classics  are  used  for  supplementary  reading. 
The  members  of  the  senior  class  are  at  present  preparing  a  drama- 
tization for  which  they  are  making  their  own  costumes.  The  cutting 
and  draping  of  the  togas  have  offered  an  interesting  field  for 
research.    ■ 

The  departments  of  mathematics,  commerce,  home  economics, 
and  physical  education,  though  not  as  dependent  upon  the  library 
as  most  of  the  others,  both  through  projects  of  their  own  and  through 
cooperation  with  other  departments  have  caused  students  to  take 
an  interest  in  books. 

Extra-curricular  activities,  especially  dramatics  and  debating, 
give  many  students  practice  in  the  use  of  library  material.  This  year 
something  like  a  dozen  volumes  were  ordered  especially  for  the 
dramatic  club,  and  these  have  been  in  constant  demand  ever  since 
their  arrival.  The  club  is  divided  into  circles  each  of  which  develops 
at  least  one  project  during  the  school  year. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  activities  the  Wilson  High  School  library 
is  crowded  at  every  period  with  busy  workers.  Our  biggest  prob- 
lem at  present  is  lack  of  space  to  accommodate  those  who  would  like 
to  go  to  the  library  for  purely  recreational  reading.  Preference 
must  be  given  to  those  who  have  required  assignments,  and  usually 
all  available  space  is  taken  each  period  by  pupils  who  have  such  as- 
signments. Perhaps  all  teachers  should  follow  the  history  teacher's 
example  of  placing  reference  books  in  the  classrooms.  This  plan 
would  leave  more  room  in  the  library  for  treasure  seekers  and  ad- 
venturers in  "the  realms  of  s:old". 


OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

By  Paul  T.  Ricks 
Principal,  Southwood  School,  Kinston  (Route  No.  5),  N.  C. 

Aprequisite,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  work  of  building  up  a 
library  is  an  intense  love  for  books.  I  once  heard  a  great 
address  based  on  this  quotation,  "If  you  want  roses  in  your  garden 
you  must  have  roses  in  your  heart".  Another  expression  equally 
true  and  applicable  is,  "If  you  want  books  in  your  library  you  must 
have  books  in  your  heart".    When  there  is  an  abiding  love  for  books 
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and  a  craving  for  acquaintance  and  fellowship  with  the  great  char- 
acters of  literature,  an  expression  and  realization  of  this  desire  will 
be  ultimately  secured. 

One  reason  why  I  count  our  library  work  of  such  paramount 
importance  is  the  very  low  rank  of  North  Carolina  in  the  owner- 
ship of  libraries.  Quoting  from  an  article  entitled  "Does  North 
Carolina  Read"  by  Orlando  Stone,  in  the  North  Carolina  Club  Year 
Book  for  1924-25  published  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
following  items  are  significant : 

"North  Carolina  ranks  forty-third  in  reading  daily  newspapers 
with  9.74  inhabitants  per  paper.  North  Carolina  ranks  last  in  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  per  volume  in  public  libraries  with  11.17  persons 
per  volume  or  .07  volume  per  person.  Only  21.07  per  cent  of  the 
population  have  access  to  libraries." 

When  such  facts  are  presented  we  should  not  only  shudder  and 
hide  our  faces  in  shame,  but  there  should  arise  in  us  a  desire,  even  a 
passion  to  contribute  something  that  will  help  in  the  redemption  of 
the  name  of  our  good  state  on  the  library  situation.  When  a  child 
has  books,  daily  newspapers  and  magazines  within  his  reach  every 
day  of  his  school  life  he  will  be  quite  unwilling  to  live  without  them 
when  he  reaches  maturity  and  takes  up  his  duties  as  a  full-fledged 
citizen.  If  every  principal  could  place  within  reach  of  all  his  pupils 
an  adequate  number  of  books,  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  read- 
ing rating  of  our  state  would  eventually  be  such  as  to  arouse  pride. 
A  people  who  ride  in  automobiles  should  not  be  willing  to  walk  in 
any  degree  of  ignorance.  We  must  attain  the  same  levels  in  cultural 
reading  as  we  have  in  material  wealth. 

Our  library  meets  the  requirements  for  standard  high  school  and 
standard  elementary  school  and  even  much  more.  But  we  regard  the 
standardization  requirements  as  a  minimum  rather  than  a  maximum 
amount  of  equipment,  and  intend  to  continue  the  increase  of  library 
facilities. 

Visitors  often  ask  us  how  we  managed  to  accumulate  so  many 
books.  From  the  small  schools  which  were  consolidated  into  our 
present  organization  we  inherited  approximately  200  books.  Mr. 
E.  E.  Sams,  our  county  superintendent,  donated  about  100  books 
from  his  office.  Through  state,  county  and  district  cooperation  the 
amount  of  $150.00  was  invested  in  library  books.  When  these  books 
were  ready  for  loaning,  the  pupils  read  them  most  eagerly.  We  did 
not  have  enough  reading:  material  to  meet  the  demands. 
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After  consulting  a  number  of  leading  citizens  in  Kinston  and 
presenting  the  matter  to  civic  clubs  and  other  organizations,  we 
decided  to  undertake  a  library  campaign.  On  the  appointed  day. 
after  very  intensive  advertising,  our  whole  high  school  organized 
into  teams  with  definite  assignment  of  territory,  canvassed  the  homes 
of  Kinston  and  our  own  school  school  community.  This  campaign 
was  surprisingly  successful  with  1,500  good  books  for  the  library. 
The  students  will  never  forget  the  valuable  experience  of  that  day  as 
they  learned  the  value  of  spirited  team  work.  Our  campaign  was 
not  based  on  mere  "begging"  but  a  business-like  proposal  to  place 
spare  and  idle  books  where  they  would  prove  a  real  investment.  In 
lockers,  garages  and  attics,  we  found  boxes  of  splendid  books  which 
were  of  no  value  to  the  owners  but  very  worthwhile  for  us. 

Since  the  campaign  we  have  purchased  as  many  books  as  pos- 
sible, assembling  funds  in  various  ways.  One  of  the  largest  city 
public  libraries  in  the  nation  has  given  us  several  hundred  copies 
of  standard  library  books.  Our  library  now  contains  nearly  3,500 
volumes. 

Each  book  is  carefully  accessioned  in  a  loose  leaf  accession  book 
and  provided  with  date  due  slip,  card  pocket  and  charging  card. 
The  school  name  is  stamped  several  times  in  each  book  to  make 
as  difficult  as  possible  the  losing  of  a  book.  We  use  the  Gaylord 
Brothers  line  of  library  supplies  exclusively. 

Our  classification  is  based  on  the  Dewey  decimal  system.  Miss 
Flournoy,  field  worker  for  the  N.  C.  Library  Commission  recently 
spent  six  days  classifying  the  books  in  our  library.  Our  library  is 
now  arranged  according  to  classification  groups. 

In  each  elementary  room  there  is  a  graded  library  ranging  from 
30  to  100  volumes.  Each  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  her 
collection  of  books.  Our  music  teacher  gives  part  of  her  time  to  the 
management  of  the  general  library.  Our  library  is  open  two  hours 
each  day.  In  our  high  school  work  we  have  a  reading  room  in 
which  magazines,  newspapers  and  reference  books  are  constantly 
available.  This  distribution  of  library  facilities  solves  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  problem  of  proper  management  of  the  library. 

We  have  also  a  number  of  books  suitable  only  for  adults.  We 
call  this  the  Community  Library,  and  much  to  our  gratification  the 
men  and  women  are  borrowing  frequently.  One  day  a  farmer  came 
to  the  library  and  asked  for  a  book  which  he  had  seen  there.  A  few 
days  later  he  returned  the  book  asserting  that  the  information  which 
he  got  from  this  volume  was  of  great  value.     One  of  his  mules  was 
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critically  and  according  to  veternarians  hopelessly  sick.  He  found  a 
chapter  which  prescribed  treatment  for  the  very  disease  which  his 
mule  had.  Following  the  directions  for  treatment  he  saved  a  mule 
easily  worth  two  hundred  dollars. 

Our  County  Demonstration  agent  is  using  a  number  of  library 
books  in  the  Agricultural  Club  work.  There  are  a  number  of  books 
which  discuss  the  best  ways  to  care  for  swine,  cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
bees,  poultry,  forage  and  grain  crops,  fruits  and  the  like.  The  club 
members  find  this  section  of  the  library  very  helpful. 

We  intend  to  continue  the  increase  of  our  library  facilities  until 
every  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman  in  our  school  community  learns 
the  dignity  and  value  of  a  life  enriched  by  contributions  from  the 
gifted  pens  of  the  centuries. 

"Libraries  are  no  longer  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.  A  home  with- 
out books  and  periodicals  and  newspapers  is  like  a  house  without 
windows. 

"No  soul  be  it  child  or  youth  or  age  will  fully  unlock  its  own 
kingdom  until  it  has  turned  the  Key  of  Books  in  the  lock. 

"Beyond  the  swing  of  that  door  lies  the  whole  world. 

"Beyond  the  door  of  that  kingdom  of  a  Human  Soul  lies  Ad- 
venture". 


MONROE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

By  P.  O.  Purser 
Principal 

The  Monroe  High  School  Library  has  a  trained,  full-time  li- 
brarian, Mrs.  W.  H.  Norwood.  Thirty  students  are  comfort- 
ably cared  for  each  period.  This  gives  most  of  the  students  an  op- 
portunity to  spend  one  period  each  day  in  the  library. 

At  present  we  have  2004  volumes  distributed  as  follows :  bi- 
ography, 170;  fiction,  427;  general  works  and  encyclopedias,  50; 
history,  225 ;  literature,  500 ;  philosophy,  16 ;  religion,  8 ;  science  and 
useful  arts,  170;  sociology.  138;  travel,  98;  new  books,  102;  total, 
2004  volumes. 

We  take  twenty  magazines  including  such  as  :  Harper's,  Scribners, 
Review  of  Reviews,  Forum,  Worlds  Work,  The  American,  Scientific 
Monthly,  Popular  Science,  The  National  Geographic,  The  Literary 
Digest,  and  others. 

We  get  three  daily  papers,  the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  three 
county  papers  and  dozens  of  college  and  high  school  papers  through 
our  exchange  department. 
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This  year  we  have  spent  about  two  hundred  dollars  on  our  library. 
We  realize  the  great  worth  of  it  to  the  high  school  girls  and  boys  and 
teachers  also  and  expect  to  make  it  bigger  and  equip  it  better  as 
rapidly  as  we  are  able. 


THE  GUILFORD  COUNTY  BOOK  TRUCK* 

By  Nellie  M.  Rowe 
Librarian,  Public  Library,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Greensboro  Public  Library,  the  first  in  the  State  to  open 
its  doors  to  the  rural  folk  has  just  completed  the  first  eight 
months  of  service  with  the  county  book-truck. 

During  the  first  years  of  county  service  small  deposit  stations 
were  maintained  with  some  degree  of  success  but  contact  between 
the  library  and  the  individual  was  lacking  and  it  was  a  dream  of 
long  standing  to  provide  means  by  which  each  person  could  be  served 
directly  by  a  librarian  and  select  his  own  books  with  the  same  privi- 
leges open  to  those  living  in  town.  This  plan  was  made  possible  last 
October  when  the  County  Board  of  Education  agreed  to  turn  over 
the  full  amount  of  the  dog  tax. 

A  Dodge  truck  was  selected  and  the  body  especially  designed  to 
suit  the  work  was  built  in  Greensboro.  With  glass-covered  shelves 
on  each  side  of  the  truck  and  a  desk  formed  by  letting  down  the 
back,  this  "Parnassus  on  wheels''  carries  its  wares  all  over  Guilford 
County.  Above  the  shelving  one  may  read  the  words :  Greensboro 
Public  Library — Free  Reading  for  Guilford  County. 

Twenty-six  schools  are  visited  besides  various  other  stops.  The 
truck  travels  five  days  a  week  and  has  two  schedules  so  that  the  chil- 
dren know  the  day  and  hour  to  expect  its  arrival.  The  books  are 
arranged  on  the  shelves  so  that  the  children  may  know  just  where  to 
look  for  those  best  suited  to  their  age  and  pleasure.  In  this  way 
individual  service  is  stressed  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  de- 
posit stations.    Any  requests  are  received  and  filled  on  the  next  trip. 

The  first  month  closed  with  a  circulation  of  3,804  which  has 
steadily  increased  until  the  eight  months'  total  amounts  to  38,198 
with  3,500  borrowers.  Lists  of  books  have  been  received  from  the 
county  supervisor  that  will  be  of  service  to  the  teachers  as  well  as 
the  children. 

Many  expressions  of  enthusiasm  have  been  heard  and  the  chil- 
dren   eagerly    await    the    arrival    of    the    truck.        During    the    big 

*  Reprinted  from  North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  June,  1927. 
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snow  storm  in  March  when  the  truck  was  unable  to  make  one  of  the 
trips  one  school  was  notified  by  wire  that  the  truck  would  be  there  on 
a  certain  day.  A  small  boy  gladly  spread  the  tidings  that  Western 
Union  said  the  truck  would  be  there  next  day.  The  principal  of  the 
largest  consolidated  school  said  of  the  truck :  "We  do  appreciate  the 
wonderful  service  you  have  rendered  us.  We  will  be  better  prepared 
to  use  the  truck  next  year  than  we  were  this."  From  another  school 
comes  the  following  expression  :  "We  feel  that  the  Traveling  Library 
has  been  a  means  of  creating  a  love  for  better  literature  in  our  school, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  think  the  inspiration  for  reading 
that  has  been  created  among  our  students  has  proven  the  Traveling 
Library  a  success."  Not  only  the  children,  but  the  adults  as  well, 
enjoy  the  books  as  will  be  seen  by  the  total  circulation  of  over 
13,000. 

Since  school  closed  the  work  has  continued  to  keep  up.  More  and 
more  house  to  house  work  has  been  done  and  special  meeting  places 
have  been  designated  where  the  truck  stops.  One  small  boy  had 
waited  from  7  o'clock  until  11  for  fear  of  missing  his  books.  About 
45  children  have  joined  the  vacation  reading  club  and  make  their 
reports  to  the  librarian.  Many  are  the  small  offerings  of  love  from 
the  little  borrowers,  showing  their  appreciation  for  this  opportunity 
of  reading  the  books. 


A  CULTURAL  USE  OF  FINES 

By  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Koos 
Richard  J.  Reynolds  High  School  Library 

Last  summer  three  of  the  teachers  from  the  Richard  J.  Reynolds 
High  School  went  to  Europe.  The  Library  gave  to  them  some 
of  the  money  which  had  been  collected  for  fines  on  overdue  books. 
With  this  money  they  purchased  post  cards,  colored  prints  of  famous 
paintings  and  small  pieces  of  statuary. 

The  teachers  chose  post  cards  of  famous  places  which  could  be 
used  in  English,  History  and  Art  courses.  The  pictures  were  of  a 
size  which  would  easily  fit  into  our  vertical  file  and  were  reproduc- 
tions in  color  of  famous  masterpieces.  They  are  used  most  frequently 
by  art  students,  because  they  approximate  more  nearly  the  original 
colorings  than  the  American  prints.  These  prints  cost  so  very  much 
less  than  the  ones  purchased  here  in  America,  besides  being  of  su- 
perior workmanship.  Reproductions  of  the  following  famous  statues 
were  purchased,  none  of  which  are  over  six  inches  high:   The  Dying 
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Gaul,  Apollo  Belvedere,  Anne  Hathaway,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  William 
Shakespeare,  The  Winged  Victory  and  Venus  de  Milo. 

We  expect  to  add  to  our  collection  from  year  to  year,  as  our 
teachers  travel,  thus  bringing  back  to  our  students  cultural  objects 
in  return  for  their  fines. 


THE  BANKS  HOLT  LIBRARY  OF  GRAHAM 

By  Nina  Jo  Holt 
Librarian 

It  all  started  as  a  Parent-Teacher  project  two  years  ago.  Of 
course  there  was  the  old  Banks  Holt  Library.  It  had  existed  since 
1903  when  Mr.  L.  Banks  Holt,  one  of  the  county's  pioneer  manu- 
facturers, gave  to  the  Graham  Public  School  money  for  a  thousand 
volumes  to  start  a  school  library.  There  was  no  money  for  a  full- 
time  librarian  and  teachers  were  asked  to  handle  the  circulation  of 
books  as  extra  work.  No  systematic  system  of  charging  books  was 
used,  and  consequently  in  a  few  years  a  great  many  of  the  books  had 
been  lost.    The  others  were  sadly  in  need  of  repair. 

As  has  been  the  fate  of  many  small  libraries,  the  doors  were 
locked  and  the  books  left  to  gather  dust.  This  was  the  condition  of 
things  when  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  gathered  for  its  March 
meeting  in  1926. 

Mrs.  J.  Dolph  Long,  who  had  demonstrated  her  executive  ability 
as  State  President  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  was 
elected  chairman  of  a  committee  to  reorganize  and  reopen  the  li- 
brary. The  plan  was  to  have  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  towns- 
people as  well  as  the  school  children. 

Upon  examination  this  committee  found  that  800  books  from  the 
old  collection  were  worth  keeping.  Many  of  these  needed  repairing. 
Mrs.  Long  wrote  the  Church  Periodical  Club,  an  organization  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  enlisted  their  aid  in  securing  new  books. 
This  organization  sent  hundreds  of  books,  and  though  it  sounds  like 
a  fairy  tale,  even  the  express  was  prepaid.  The  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  donated  nearly  70  books.  School  children  gave 
many  others.    A',  full-time  librarian  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work. 

A  partition  that  had  separated  the  library  from  a  supply  room  was 
knocked  out  making  one  large  room.  This  made  the  old  library 
quarters  almost  a  third  larger.  The  old  bookcases  were  in  splendid 
condition.  They  all  had  adjustable  shelves.  The  two  leading  furni- 
ture stores  each  gave  a  reading  table.  Travora  Manufacturing 
Company  contributed  a  filing  cabinet   suitable   for   catalogue  cards 
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and  vertical  file,  and  an  ordinary  teacher's  desk  took  the  place  of  a 
regular  charging  desk. 

On  September  3rd  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  formally 
opened  the  new  Banks  Holt  Library.  On  the  shelves  were  1,678 
volumes  of  which  230  were  juvenile.  The  library  more  than  met  the 
state  requirements  for  a  Group  I,  class  A  school.  At  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  June  30,  1927,  10  months  after  the  library  was  opened, 
879  volumes  had  been  added.  In  the  meantime  35  volumes  had  been 
lost  or  withdrawn  from  circulation,  giving  a  total  of  2,522  books  on 
the  shelves.  The  library  was  receiving  2  daily  newspapers,  31  maga- 
zines, and  taking  the  Readers'  Guide.  There  were  75  high  school 
subscribers,  268  townspeople  subscribers,  and  451  juvenile  sub- 
scribers.   The  circulation  for  the  10  months  was  10,783  volumes. 

After  the  Christmas  holidays  of  this  first  year  the  two  third 
grades  were  combined  leaving  a  vacant  room  just  across  the  hall  from 
the  Library.  The  desks  were  removed  from  this  room  and  it  was 
given  to  the  library  as  a  reading  and  reference  room.  The  librarian, 
with  the  janitor's  assistance,  put  two  coats  of  white  paint  on  the 
wood  work. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Yount,  the  school  superintendent,  made  a  substantial 
bookcase  for  the  new  reference  and  reading  room.  This  case  was  to 
hold  reference  books.  The  magazine  racks  and  the  newspapers  were 
moved  in  here  also.  A  teacher's  desk  and  several  tables  completed 
the  furnishings  for  the  room.  Every  grade  in  high  school  has  a 
supervised  study  period  in  this  room  once  a  day. 

During  the  past  year  three  new  bookcases  have  been  added  to  the 
library  proper.  A  number  of  pictures  were  also  added.  These  in- 
cluded an  oil  painting  of  Mr.  Holt,  the  founder.  The  number  of 
volumes  increased  to  2,761.  At  present  there  are  112  high  school 
subscribers,  418  townspeople  subscribers,  502  juvenile  subscribers, 
making  1,032  subscribers.  The  collection  includes  15  years  of  the 
National  Geographic,  10  years  of  which  have  been  bound  in  perma- 
nent covers. 

This  year  the  library  committee's  project  is  to  make  the  Banks 
Holt  Library  a  standard  elementary  school  library.  The  only  thing 
needed  to  reach  this  ?oal  is  250  additional  volumes. 
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DAVID  MILLARD  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

By  Julia  Maynard 
Librarian,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  David  Millard  High  School  library  at  Asheville  has  made 
marked  progress  during  the  past  two  years.  The  library  has  been 
completely  reorganized,  books  have  been  catalogued,  and  new  shelves, 
desks,  and  files  installed.  The  Dewey  Classification  system  is  used, 
and  books  are  checked  out  for  a  period  of  one  week  with  a  fine  of  one 
cent  for  those  overdue ;  this  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  year.  Only  members  of  this  school  are  eligible  for 
membership. 

In  1926  the  library  had  about  six  hundred  volumes.  The  Board 
of  Education  realized  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  standard 
library,  for  no  real  school  work  can  go  on  without  one.  Because  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  library  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school,  a 
large  appropriation  was  made,  and  3300  books  were  added,  thus 
enabling  each  department  in  the  school  to  do  research  work  in  the 
library.  Several  organizations  and  individuals  of  the  city  made 
donations,  such  as  :  a  set  of  Dumas,  Library  of  Southern  Literature, 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Stoddard's  Lectures,  Claire's  History  of 
All  Nations,  World's  Greatest  Travelers. 

An  increased  interest  and  use  of  the  library  have  been  noticeable 
and  now  during  each  hour  the  room  is  filled  with  pupils  eager  to 
work.  Although  a  large  number  come  for  required  references,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  majority  are  there  for  the  pleasure  of 
reading  worthwhile  books.  The  scientific  articles  in  magazines  hold 
the  interest  of  the  boys,  while  the  girls  are  partial  to  fiction.  Both 
boys  and  girls  enjoy  good  short  stories.  The  fact  that  they  are  able 
to  spend  much  time  in  the  library  is  a  great  advantage.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  gradual  change  in  the  reading  taste  of  individual 
pupils,  and  it  is  a  constant  and  an  increasing  joy  to  be  able  to  direct 
and  guide  them  to  an  appreciation  of  and  taste  for  good  books. 

By  1929  the  new  Central  High  School  will  be  completed,  and 
then  we  hope  to  have  one  of  the  best  equipped  libraries  in  the  state. 


NEW  HANOVER  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Grise 
Librarian 

The  New  Hanover  High  School  Library,  Wilmington,  is 
adequately  equipped  and  meets  the  demands  of  the  average  high 
school  student.  During  this  year  four  hundred  volumes  of  reference 
and  fiction  have  been  added  through  shifts. 
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Plans  for  next  year :  At  the  present  time  the  capacity  of  our 
library  is  375  students  during  the  school  day.  Next  year  the  plan 
is  to  enlarge  the  library  space,  so  that  we  may  have  a  seating  capa- 
city of  675  during  the  school  day. 

We  hope  to  have  library  instruction  during  the  first  few  months 
of  the  fall  term,  teaching  all  students  the  use  of  the  library. 


THOMASVILLE   ORPHANAGE   LIBRARY  NOTES 

By  Beatrice  Council 
Librarian 

A  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  girls  and  boys  at  the 
Thomasville  Orphanage  was  struck  recently  when  two  hundred 
new  volumes  were  bought  for  the  library.  This  purchase  and  the 
programs  given  during  "Children's  Book  Week"  have  aroused  more 
interest  in  reading. 

The  Orphanage  library  is  used  extensively  by  the  boys  and  girls 
as  a  reading  room.  Over  the  weekends  these  same  boys  and  girls, 
prompted  by  their  own  desire  for  wide  reading,  tread  the  paths  and 
winding  walks  that  lead  to  our  unique  building  and  there  spend 
their  few  leisure  hours  in  reading  the  variety  of  magazines,  books 
and  periodicals. 

During  school  hours  the  students,  large  and  small  receive  untold 
benefit  from  their  library  work,  which  supplements  so  well  the  lessons 
learned  from  their  texts  and  on  class. 


LIBRARY  SERVICE  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  offers  to 
high  schools  aid  in  the  selection  of  books  for  high  school  li- 
braries, assistance  in  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  equipment,  lists 
of  library  supplies,  and  records  of  the  library  and  outlines  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries.  The  Library  Commission  has 
a  field  organizer  who  assists  in  the  organization  of  high  school  li- 
braries. Her  services  are  available  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State 
without  charge. 

A  list  of  debate  libraries  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Li- 
brary Commission.  Debate  libraries  are  loaned  to  schools  and  to 
debating  societies,  but  not  to  individuals.  Application  must  be  made 
on  the  printed  form  furnished  by  the  Commission  and  must  be 
signed  by  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  the  school,  or  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  debating  society.     Libraries  may  be 
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kept  three  weeks,  but  must  lie  returned  promptly.  A  fine  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week  will  be  charged  for  retention  of  a  collection  beyond 
the  date  specified  in  notice  of  shipment.  Fines  will  also  be  charged 
for  all  missing  articles  and  for  all  injuries  beyond  reasonable  wear 
and  tear.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  loan  of  libraries,  but  borrowers 
pay  the  postage  both  from  and  to  Raleigh.  Stamps  should  not  be 
sent  with  application.  The  Commission  will  prepay  the  postage,  and 
this  amount  should  be  refunded  when  the  library  is  returned.  The 
library  must  be  placed  where  all  taking  part  in  the  debate  can  have 
access  to  the  material  contained  therein.  The  privilege  of  borrow- 
ing debate  libraries  will  be  withdrawn  from  schools  failing  to  comply 
with  this  rule. 

The  lending  service  of  the  Commission  includes  also  declama- 
tions, commencement  material,  plays,  pageants,  material  for  special 
day  celebrations,  books  for  high  school  teachers,  and  a  general  refer- 
ence collection.  The  lending  service  is  entirely  free  except  the 
postage  which  may  be  refunded  when  the  books  are  returned. 

The  University  Library 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Library  and  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  have  maintained  a  library  extension  service  for 
the  benefit  of  special  groups  such  as  schools  having  membership  in 
the  High  School  Debating  Union  and  athletic  contests,  women's 
clubs,  public  welfare  workers,  teachers,  parent-teacher  associations, 
and  other  organizations.  It  has  also  maintained  an  extensive  play 
collection  for  schools  interested  in  dramatics. 

In  the  event  schools  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  service  in 
debating,  essay  writing,  declaiming,  play  production,  or  any  other 
subject  of  school'1  interest,  they  should  address  their  inquiries  to  Li- 
brary Extension  Service,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.  Borrowers  are  expected  to  pay  parcel  post  charges  each  way, 
to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped  and  returned  within  two 
weeks  from  the  date  of  its  receipt,  and  to  guarantee  its  safe  return. 
On  material  kept  over  time  a  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  charged.  A 
bulletin  explaining  the  various  kinds  of  material  available  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  SECTION  OF  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Under  the  direction  of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Commis- 
sion the  school  librarians  of  the  State  met  at  the  Hugh  Morson 
High  School  on  March  25,  1927  and  organized  a  School  Libraries 
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Section  to  affiliate  with  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association. 
This  was  the  first  meeting  of  school  librarians  ever  to  be  held  in 
the  State.  There  were  22  present,  several  of  whom  were  not  li- 
brarians, but  interested  in  school  library  development. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  give  the  opportunity  for  an 
exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  school  li- 
brarians to  know  each  other,  and  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of 
school  libraries  in  the  state.  The  plan  for  the  present  is  to  hold  an 
annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association  and  later  to  have  district  meetings. 


SUMMER  COURSES  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

As  a  part  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  June  14- August  31,  courses  in  Library  Science  will 
be  offered  by  a  special  staff  of  instructors  from  the  University  library 
and  other  libraries.  These  courses  are  not  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
a  full  year  library  course,  but  are  intended  to  be  of  value  to  librarians 
of  high  schools  and  small  public  libraries,  library  assistants,  and  to 
teachers  and  college  students  who  wish  to  have  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  library  procedure  which  will  enable  them  to  make  a  more 
intelligent  use  of  books  and  library  materials.  The  courses  are  ac- 
credited by  the  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.  The  courses  offered  are: 
I.  Library  Organization  and  Methods. 
II.    Classification  and  Cataloguing. 

III.  Reference  and  Bibliography. 

IV.  Children's  Literature. 

V.    Book  Selection  and  Allied  Subjects. 

Facilities 

The  libraries  of  the  University  number  185,000  volumes,  and 
2400  periodicals  are  regularly  received.  Illustrative  material  is 
provided  for  the  work  of  every  course  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Commission  is  given  through  the  loan  of 
special  materials  for  high  school  libraries  and  through  the  personal 
visitation  of  its  field  organizer. 

Admission  and  Credit 

These  courses  are  open  to  the  following  groups :  ( 1 )  Librarians 
of  school  or  small  public  libraries,  library  assistants,  or  those  who 
are  under  appointment  to  such  positions;  (2)  teachers  who  wish  to 
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raise  the  value  of  their  state  certificates;  (3)  juniors  and  seniors  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  School  of  Education ;  and  (4) 
graduate  students  (course  S  3  only).  Applicants  from  groups  1  and 
2  must  be  graduates  of  approved  high  schools  and  their  previous 
training  and  experience  must  be  such  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
director  of  the  course,  will  enable  them  to  pursue  the  courses  with 
profit.  The  courses,  when  satisfactorily  completed  by  such  students, 
lead  to  credit  on  state  certificates.  The  courses,  when  satisfactorily 
completed  by  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  School  of  Education,  are  credited  towards  the  A.B.  degree. 
Course  S  3  may  be  taken  by  graduate  students  upon  the  approval 
of  their  major  professors,  and  credited  towards  the  A.M.  degree. 
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FOREWORD 

Ihe  present  interest  in  the  Negro  artist  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  singling  out  for  special  study  these  recent  books  which 
treat  of  the  colored  man.  Only  by  isolating  this  particular  material 
from  the  body  of  American  literature  can  we  come  to  a  deeper 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Negro's  place  in  our  national 
life.  In  preparing  this  outline  I  have  become  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  phenomenon  of  artistic  activity  by  and  about  the  Negro 
is  no  fad,  is  no  local  color  interest  which  in  a  few  years  will  belong 
to  the  past,  but  rather  is  something  native  to  the  life  of  America, 
something  vital  and  alive,  part  of  our  strength  and  tradition,  and 
should  be  cherished  as  such.  The  study  course  outlined  here  has  no 
sociological  aim  other  than  the  sympathy  coincident  with  any  recog- 
nition of  artistic  attainment. 

Only  fourteen  subjects  have  been  outlined.  In  case  any  group  or 
individual  wishes  to  devote  more  time  to  the  course,  some  of  the 
writers  may  be  taken  up  more  intensively,  and  additional  study  may 
be  made  of  individual  books  of  some  one  writer.  Perhaps  the  most 
desirable  way  to  enlarge  this  study  would  be  to  give  more  intensive 
treatment  to  the  subject  matter  of  Chapters  IX  and  X. 

For  use  in  group  study  a  more  or  less  uniform  plan  has  been 
carried  out  in  apportioning  to  three  different  students  at  each  meet- 
ing three  separate  papers,  no  one  paper  encroaching  upon  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  other  two.  In  the  references  the  particular  paper 
to  which  each  article  pertains  has  been  indicated  in  parentheses. 
Where  a  reference  is  numbered  (1,  2,  3)  it  contains  material  on  all 
three  papers.  In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Exten- 
sion Division  cannot  furnish  to  each  group  every  one  of  the  long 
list  of  books  and  articles.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such  refer- 
ences are  given  in  the  hope  that  the  local  library  will  be  found  to 
contain  some  of  the  material  which  will  be  helpful. 

The  books  listed  in  the  Special  Reference  Bibliography  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  in  print  and  readily  available  to  the  student. 
Appended  to  this  study  is  a  "Partial  List  of  Literature  by  and 
about  the  Negro  since  1900."  In  compiling  this  bibliography  from 
all  sorts  of  stray  sources,  many  of  them  unreliable,  I   have  been 
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handicapped  by  the  lack  of  adequate  library  facilities,  and  many 
errors  have  occurred  which  otherwise  might  have  been  avoided.  In 
spite  of  this,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  entirely  useless. 

E.  L.  G. 

May,   1928 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


PART  I.  POETRY 

CHAPTER   I 

EARLY  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  NEGRO 

In  music  and  poetry  the  Negro  so  far  has  found  his  most  natural 
means  of  expression.  In  the  novel  and  in  drama,  forms  of  art 
demanding  a  more  objective  view  of  their  subject  matter,  the  white 
writer  has  surpassed  the  Negro,  even  in  the  use  of  his  own  materials. 
But  poetry,  particularly  shorter  verse,  offers  a  means  of  more  sub- 
jective expression.  The  folk-songs,  religious  and  secular,  reveal 
the  most  valuable  attributes  of  the  Negro  as  artist — his  imagination, 
extreme  emotionalism,  gift  for  melodious  phrasing — to  treat  only 
of  the  words  without  music.  In  contrast  to  the  primitive  and  spon- 
taneous simplicity  of  this  folk-poetry,  we  have  the  efforts  of  a  small 
body  of  half-educated  writers,  some  of  them  pure-blooded  African 
slaves.  Poorly  equipped  and  unconscious  of  the  worth  of  their 
African  background,  they  imitated  Americans  who  in  turn  were 
developing  little  which  was  not  imitative  of  England.  Their  work  is 
valuable  chiefly  for  its  sociological  and  historical  interest.  More 
gifted  than  these  forerunners,  and  more  original,  was  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar,  who  remains  today  the  most  widely  read  Negro  writer. 
At  the  time  of  the  "local  color"  school  in  fiction  he  created  genre 
studies  of  Southern  plantation  life  which  accorded  with  the  tradi- 
tional conception  of  the  Negro.  His  use  of  dialect  verse  is  his 
distinctive  contribution,  but  his  poems  in  the  conventional  manner 
must  not  be  overlooked.  There  is  in  his  poetry  scarcely  a  trace  of 
racial  self-consciousness  or  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  marks  the 
present  generation  of  poets. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.     Negro  Spirituals,  Folk-Songs,  and  Rhymes 

a.  The  emotional  experience  of  the  slave,  his  joys  and  sorrows. 
His  master's  encouragement  of  religious  excitation. 

o.  Probable  origin  of  the  spirituals.  Influence  of  the  Bible  (Old  Testament 
characters  and  imagery  and  the  figure  of  Jesus  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment) and  of  old  hymn  books.  The  words  adapted  to  the  melodies. 

c.  Characteristics  of  the  race  reflected.  Contrast  the  sorrow  songs  with  some 
humorous  work-songs.  The  Negro's  opinion  of  his  master. 
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d.  The  seculars,  ballads,  work-songs,   nursery   rhymes,   dance   rhymes,  etc. 

Present-day  folk-songs  such  as  the  Blues. 

e.  Summary  of  the  value  of  this  simple  folk-poetry. 

2.     The  Beginnings  of  Negro  Poetry 

a.  Phillis  Wheatley.  Her  life,  education,  and  achievement.  Note  that  she 
is  one  of  the  first  women  in  America  to  publish  work.  Compare  her 
with  Anne  Bradstreet.  Note  that  the  faults  of  her  work,  her  stilted 
and  imitative  style,  are  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  most  of  the 
writers  of  the  time. 

6.  George  Moses  Horton.  His  life  as  a  slave,  work  as  a  janitor  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  proficiency  in  rhyming,  efforts  to  buy 
his  freedom  with  his  verses.  Quote  from  his  work. 

c.  James  Madison  Bell,  Charles  L.  Reason,  Alberry  A.  Whitman,  Frances 

Watkins   Harper. 

d.  The  general  handicaps  under  which  these  Negroes  worked. 

e.  Compare  their  protests   against  slavery  with  the  abolitionist  poetry  of 

such'  white  writers  as  Whittier. 

/.  Their   greatest   faults — imitative,   stilted,   conventionally   religious. 

g.  Their  contribution.  (For  selections  see  the  White  and  Jackson  an- 
thology. ) 

3.     Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 

a.  Ancestry,  early  life,  education. 

b.  Early  writing.   Success   of  his   readings   from  his   own   work.   His   per- 

sonality. 

c.  Patronage  of  William  Dean  Howells,  who  encouraged  his  dialect  verse 

in  particular.  Note  the  vogue  of  "local  color"  in  the  fiction  of  such 
writers  as  Howells,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  and  in  the  poetry  of  Field  and  Riley.  Discuss  this  influence 
upon  Dunbar.  Consider  his  stories  and  novels. 

d.  Estimate   his    non-dialect   poems.    Read    "Compensation,"    "Life,"    "Ere 

Sleep  Comes  Down  to  Soothe  the  Weary  Eyes."  An  example  of  his 
expression  of  race  pride  is  "Ode  to  Ethiopia." 

e.  The  dialect  poems,  their  phrasing,  interpretation   of  the  Negro.   Is  the 

author  influenced  by  the  white  man's  conception  of  the  humor  and 
pathos  of  the  black?  Read  "When  Malindy  Sings,"  "When  de  Co'n 
Pone's   Hot." 

(For  selections  see  the  White  and  Jackson  and  Johnson  anthologies. 
Substitutions  may  be  made  from  Dunbar's  Complete  Poems.) 

REFERENCES 
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Cullen:  Caroling  Dusk.  Harper.  (1) 
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CHAPTER  II 

CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 


P  ollowing  Dunbar  there  sprang  up  among  Negro  and  white 
writers,  a  sort  of  school  of  dialect  poetry,  generally  depicting  the 
Negro  peasant  type  and  adding  little  new  to  the  accepted  tradition 
of  Southern  plantation  life.  But  among  the  Negroes  the  feeling  has 
been  growing  that  such  performances  were  primarily  entertainment 
for  the  "white  folks"  and  not  to  be  considered  as  literature.  And 
with  increased  educational  and  economic  advantages  the  race  has 
evolved  its  own  audience  of  readers,  while  an  intellectual  back- 
ground has  given  the  Negro  poet  a  more  sophisticated  view  of  his 
medium.  In  developing  their  individual  gifts  some  few  writers 
have  avoided  any  expression  of  racial  consciousness,  confining 
themselves  entirely  to  themes  of  general  appeal  and  traditional 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  an  intense  consciousness  of  race  discrimi- 
nation has  caused  some  of  the  best  colored  writers  to  protest  with 
passionate  and  biting  invective — sometimes  more  propaganda  than 
poetry. 

Uneven  in  quality  but  most  promising  of  new  contributions  is 
the  work  of  a  small  body  of  modernists,  conscious  of  their  race  as 
an  asset  in  their  art  and  restlessly  seeking  the  freshest,  least  con- 
ventional forms  for  the  expression  of  what  is  universal  in  their 
experience  and  their  inheritance. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.     A  General   Survey 

a.  A  consideration  of  the  dialect  verse  of  Alex  Rogers,  Daniel  Webster 
Davis,  James  Edwin  Campbell,  Ray  G.  Dandridge,  J.  Mord  Allen, 
John  Wesley  Holloway. 

1.  Notice  the  influence  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

2.  Discuss  the  type  of  Negro  portrayed  in  these  verses.  Com- 
pare the  type  found  in  the  stories  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
and  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  in  the  dialect  poetry  of 
such  writers  as  John  Charles  McNeill. 

3.  Compare  Claude  McKay's  use  of  AVest  Indian  dialect  in 
"Two-an-Six."  Note  the  dialect  differences  with  varying 
localities,  as  shown  in  the  work  of  the  writers  studied. 
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4.  Compare    the    use    of    modified    dialect    in    James    Weldon 
Johnson's   "The  Creation."' 
b.  The  poetry  of  Benjamin  Brawley,  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  Georgia  Doug- 
las Johnson,  George  Marion  McClellan,  James  D.  Corrothers,  Jessie 
Fauset,  Joseph  S.  Cotter,  Sr. 

1.  Note  the  rather  conventional  choice  of  subject  matter  and 
use  of  verse  forms,  the  absence  of  racial  self-consciousness 
in  the  best  work  of  these  writers. 

2.     Spokesmen  for  the  Race 

a.  Poetry  of  protest,  from  the  time  of  the  anti-slavery  agitators  to  Dunbar. 

Contrast  the  bitterness  of  many  lesser  poets  with  his  expression  of 
race  aspiration. 

b.  Revolt  against  race  discrimination,  especially  since  the  World  War. 

Roscoe  C.  Jamison — "The   Negro  Soldiers." 

Joseph    Seaman    Cotter,    Jr. — "Sonnet    to    Negro    Soldiers,"    "Is    It 

Because  I  Am  Black?",  "And  What  Shall  You  Say?" 

Fenton.  Johnson — "The  New  Day." 

James  D.  Corrothers — "At  the  Closed  Gate  of  Justice." 

c.  Indignation  over  the  lynching  of  Negroes. 

Leslie  Pinckney  Hill— "So  Quietly." 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois— "A  Litany  of  Atlanta." 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar — "The  Haunted  Oak." 

Compare  the  poems  of  two  white  writers,  William  Eilery  Leonard's 
"The  Lynching  Bee"  and  Ridgely  Torrence's  "The  Bird  and  the 
Tree."  Read  carefully  "Brothers,"  by  James  Weldon  Johnson,  prob- 
ably the  fairest  statement  of  the  problem  by  a  Negro. 

d.  The  more  constructive  view  of  the  problem  has  fostered  a  strong  race 

pride  and  substituted  for  shame   at  former  slavery  a  belief  in  the 

cleansing   power    of    suffering    and    determination    to    work    a    way 

upwards   for  the  race. 

Leslie    Pinckney    Hill — "The    Wings    of    Oppression,"    "Tuskegee," 

"Freedom,"  "Self -Determination." 

J.  Mord  Allen— "The  Psalm  of  Uplift." 

Fenton  Johnson — "Children  of  the  Sun." 

James  Weldon  Johnson — "Fifty  Years,"  "O  Southland." 

e.  Realization  of  the  opportunity  of  the  Negro  as  artist. 

James  Weldon  Johnsoni — "O  Black  and  Unknown  Bards." 

Charles  Bertram  Johnson — "Negro  Poets." 

James  D.  Corrothers — "The  Road  to  the  Bow,"  "The  Negro  Singer." 

3.     Modernists 

a.  Consider  briefly  the  "Black  Renaissance"  in  the  arts.  Note  the  general 
tendencies  of  Negro  musicians,  writers,  and  artists  to  experiment 
as  does  the  white  modernist. 
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6.  The  "new  Negro"  shows  his  mental  attitude  toward  his  race  in  his  choice 
of  subject  matter  and  mode  of  treatment.  Interest  in  his  African 
inheritance  and  primitive  arts  is  a  distinct  new  note. 

c.  Consider  the  growing  interest  in  poetry,  the  number  of  Negro  writers 

of  creditable  magazine  verse.  Review  their  contributions  in  national 
magazines  such  as  The  Century,  The  American  Mercury,  The  At- 
lantic Monthly,  etc.,  and  in  the  Negro  magazines,  The  Crisis  and 
Opportunity,  the  Negro  poets'  number  of  Palms,  the  poetry  sections 
of  The  New  Negro,  Ebony  and  Topaz,  and  the  Negro  numbers 
of  The  Carolina  Magazine.  Note  the  experimental  issuing  of  a  liter- 
ary quarterly,  Fire,  and  a  poetry  magazine,  Black  Opals. 

d.  Study  the   free  verse   experiments   of   Fenton   Johnson,   Joseph    Seaman 

Cotter,  Jr.,  Angelina  Grimke,  Anne  Spencer,  Jean  Toomer,  other 
younger  writers,  Gwendolyn  Bennett,  Lewis  Alexander,  Arna  Bon- 
temps,  Helene  Johnson. 

1.  Form.  Experiment  with  new  metrical  effects,  emphasis  on 
pattern,  efforts  to  secure  the  inflection  of  colloquial  speech. 

2.  Diction.  Vivid  images,  fresh  and  often  bizarre  expressions. 

3.  Subject  matter.  Compare  with  the  material  of  white  writers 
in  the  new  school  of  poetry.  The  best  of  the  Negro  writers 
attempt  to  make  their  works  individual  expressions,  but  they 
are  not  forgetful  of  their  peculiar  racial  gifts  in  their 
striving  to  make  a  distinctive  contribution  to  American 
art.  Note  reference  to  African  inheritance,  the  use  of  re- 
ligious motives  as  in  "The  Band  of  Gideon,''  by  J.  S.  Cotter, 
Jr.  Compare  with  Dr.  E.  C.  L.  Adams'  "His  Day  is  Done," 
a  successful  attempt  by  a  white  man  to  realize  and  describe 
a  distinctly  Negro  emotion. 

4.  Strength  and  weakness.  Delight  in  decoration  sometimes 
degenerates  to  over-ornateness,  genius  for  striking  images 
and  intoxication  with  the  sound  of  words  lead  to  mean- 
ingless incoherence,  and  a  bent  for  the  dramatic  sometimes 
suffers  from  lack  of  restraint. 

e.  Note  the  large  number  of  writers  of  poetry.  Estimate  the  value  of  this 

movement  and  the  probability  of  its  continuance  and  growth.  Is  the 
present  interest  in  things  Negro  likely  to  be  a  passing  vogue  or  a 
true  "Black  Renaissance"? 
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CHAPTER    III 


THREE  LEADING  POETS 


If  we  omit  the  names  of  Hughes  and  Cullen,  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  younger  poets,  Braithwaite,  Johnson,  and  McKay  appear  as 
the  outstanding  figures  in  the  field  of  poetry.  The  first  two  also 
stand  as  critics,  Braithwaite's  work  not  being  confined  to  the  limits 
of  race.  His  own  poetry  is  important  to  this  study  not  because  of 
any  racial  characteristics,  but  because  of  his  high  attainment  in 
methods  and  subject  matter  identical  with  that  of  a  white  writer. 

James  Weldon  Johnson,  a  leader  of  his  people  in  many  activi- 
ties, has  made  a  notable  contribution  in  the  field  of  criticism,  both 
literary  and  musical.  His  poetry  follows  traditional  forms  except 
as  he  experiments  in  the  use  of  a  modified  dialect  to  convey  the 
Biblical  phrasings  and  the  rhythms  of  the  Negro  folk-sermon. 

Claude  McKay's  lyrics  are  conventionally  romantic  in  treat- 
ment and  sometimes  in  theme.  But  he  has  been  one  of  the  first  to 
give  voice  to  the  new  spirit  among  Negro  artists,  a  mystical  merging 
of  individual  identity  with  that  of  the  race,  pride  in  Africa's  past, 
tenderness  for  all  Negroes,  bitterness  for  all  who  oppress  them,  and 
a  defiance  which  mounts  to  flaming  faith  in  the  superiority  of  this 
people. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.     William  Stanley  Braithwaite 

a.  Life,  education,  and  training.  Newspaper  experience. 

6.  Work  as  an  editor  and  compiler  of  standard  collection's  of  Elizabethan, 
Georgian,  and  Restoration  verse.  Criticism  of  contemporary  poetry 
in  his  prefaces  to  his  yearly  anthologies  of  magazine  verse,  works 
which  have  an  important  place  in  encouraging  contemporary  writers 
and  which  have  no  reference  to  race. 

c.  Braithwaite's  own  poetry. 

1.  The  influence  of  Blake,  Keats,  Shelley. 

2.  His  philosophy  stated  in  such  poems  as  "This  is  My  Life," 
"Sic  Vita,"  "A  Song  of  Living,"  "The  Eternal  Self." 

3.  Estimate  Braithwaite  as  a  lyric  poet,  without  regard  to 
his  race.  Quote  from  "In  a  Graveyard,"  "By  an  Inland 
Lake,"   "Sandy  Star." 
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2.     James  Weldon  Johnson 

a.  Early  life  and  education.  Collaboration  with  his  brother  in  popularizing 

early  rag-time  songs,  the  forerunners  of  jazz.  The  two  later  worked 
together  in  collecting  two  volumes  of  spirituals.  Their  work  has 
been  a  large  factor  in  the  present  appreciation'  of  Negro  music. 
(See  introductions  to  collections  of  poetry  and  spirituals  and  also 
An  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Coloured  Man.) 

b.  Work  as  a  teacher,  United  States  Consul  in  South  America,  and  work  for 

his  race  in  America  in  various  organizations. 

c.  Critical  work.  Editor  of  The  Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry. 

A  novel,  The  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Coloured  Man. 

d.  Poetry.  Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems  and  God's  Trombones. 

1.  Note  the  form  and  the  not  unusual  subject  matter  of 
"Fifty  Years,"  "Mother  Night,"  "O  Black  and  Unknown 
Bards";  the  restrained  sincerity  of  treatment. 

2.  Consider  God's  Trombones  in  detail,  especially  "The  Crea- 
tion" and  "Go  Down  Death."  Note  the  Biblical  beauty  of 
language  which  links  them  with  the  spiritual,  the  richness 
and  homeliness  of  the  imagery,  the  imaginative  sweep.  Com- 
pare Vachel  Lindsay's  experiments  with  Negro  sermons,  also 
Dr.  Adams'  Congaree  Sketches,  DuBose  Heyward's  Jasbo 
Brown,  and  similar  poems  by  white  writers. 

3.  Discuss  Johnsoni's  use  of  modified  dialect  and  his  reasons 
for  avoiding  straight  dialect.  (See  preface  to  God's  Trom- 
bones.) 

4.  Read  one   sermon. 

3.     Claude  McKay 

a.  Ancestry,    life    in    Jamaica,    early    poetry    and    music.    His    studies    in 

America,  return  to  writing  while  earning  a  living  by  other  means. 

b.  Editorial  and  journalistic  work.  Publication  of  Harlem  Shadows.  Travels 

abroad.  Appearance  of  his  verse  in  various  magazines  and  publica- 
tion of  Home  to  Harlem,  a  novel. 

1.  Love  of  nature,  homesickness  for  Jamaica — "The  Easter 
Flower,"  "Flame-Heart,"  "The  Tropics  in  New  York," 
"Subway  Wind,"  "I  Shall  Return,"   "After  the  Winter." 

2.  Beauty  in  the  new  country — "Spring  in  New  Hampshire." 

3.  The  city  touches  his  imagination' — "Dawn  in  New  York," 
"The   Night  Fire." 

4.  Personal  emotions.  "My  Mother"  and  some  of  the  love 
poems  such  as  "Absence"  and  "To  O.  E.  A."  are  done 
with  sincere  simplicity.  Others  such  as  "Romance"  and 
"Flirtations"  achieve  a  studied  sophistication.  Contrast  the 
oversensuousness  of  "Flower  of  Love." 
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c.  Poems  consciously  or  inherently  racial. 

1.  A  sensing  of  primitive  inheritance,  nostalgia — "Outcast," 
"On  a  Primitive  Canoe." 

2.  In  praise  of  the  Negro's  genius  for  song  and  dance — "Al- 
fonso Dressing  to  Wait  on  Table,"  "Negro  Dancers." 

3.  Tenderness  for  individuals  of  his  race,  tinged  with  indigna- 
tion over  their  condition. — "Harlem  Shadows,"  "The  Har- 
lem Dancer,"  "The  Castaways." 

4.  Race  loyalty,  defiance,  bitterness — "Africa,"  "Enslaved," 
"The  White  City,"  "Birds  of  Prey,"  "If  We  Must  Die," 
"The  Lynching,"   "To  the   White   Fiends." 

5.  Oppression  as  a  test  of  strength — "White  Houses," 
"America,"    "In    Bondage,"    "Baptism." 

d.  Estimate  the  strength  and  weakness  of  McKay's  work. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

TWO  YOUNGER  POETS 


C 


ountee  Cullen  and  Langston  Hughes  have  commanded  attention 
among  present  day  writers,  not  because  of  race  but  on  account  of  the 
quality  of  their  work,  and  because  they  give  voice  to  the  general 
revolt  of  modern  youth.  Their  work  expresses  a  recklessness  and 
abandon  which  cover  a  deep  sense  of  hurt  and  disillusion,  and  a 
hardness  and  sophistication  which  mask  youth's  pity.  They  have 
learned  the  use  of  irony  in  dealing  with  injustice.  Their  experience 
as  Negroes  furnishes  them  with  emotions  and  sensations  of  universal 
appeal,  and  they  are  not  limited  by  the  racial  point  of  view.  Their 
work  is  distinctly  individual.  In  form,  Langston  Hughes  has  been  a 
rebel.  Though  his  experiments  have  not  been  uniformly  happy  he 
merits  attention  for  his  use  of  new  rhythms  to  convey  the  inflection 
and  the  flavor  of  Negro  speech  and  for  the  life  and  color  of  his 
poems.  Countee  Cullen's  work  is  not  so  bizarre;  it  is  more  intellec- 
tual and  of  more  even  quality.  In  the  work  of  both  there  is  a  free- 
dom, a  sophistication,  and  a  sureness  which  indicate  an  uprooting  of 
any  feeling  of  inferiority  and  a  consequent  mental  balance  and 
detachment  not  seen  in  the  work  of  earlier  poets. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.      Countee  Cullen 

a.  Short  sketch  of  his  life,  education,  early  writing,  prize  awards  in  com- 

petitions open  to  both  white  and  Negro  writers.  Note  that  his  first 
honor  was  won  while  a  high  school  student  and  his  first  volume 
published  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  This  precocity  would  have  been 
impossible  without  intellectual  opportunities  denied  earlier  Negro 
writers. 

b.  Editorial  work.   Negro  poets'  number  of  Palms   and  work  as  assistant 

editor  of  Opportunity.  Anthology,  Caroling  Dusk. 
c. .First    poetry    influenced    by    younger    white    poets,    particularly    Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay. 

1.  Compare  his  "Shroud  of  Color"  with  "Renascence"  of 
Millay.  Note  Cullen's  lack  of  quaint  charm.  The  greater 
exuberance  of  his  imagery  sometimes  amounts  to  confusion. 
He  has  more  solemnity  and  less  mystical  ecstasy,  less  skill 
in  handling  metre  than  Millay. 
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2.  Compare  "Fruit  of  the  Flower"  with  Millay's  "The  Sing- 
ing-Woman from  the  Wood's  Edge." 

3.  Recklessness,  sense  of  the  transiency  of  love,  delight  in 
heauty — "She  of  the  Dancing  Feet  Sings,"  "To  a  Brown 
Girl,"  "To  a  Brown  Boy,"  "Harlem  Wine,"  "To  One  Who 
Said  Me  Nay,"  "To  You  Who  Read  My  Books." 

4.  Pessimism,  revolt  against  conventional  religion — "The  Wise," 
"Suicide  Chant,"   "Gods." 

d.  His  faults  are  largely  those  of  youth.  His  strongest  points  are: 

1.  Gift  for  epigrammatic  expression  at  its  best  in  his  epi- 
taphs and  in  portrait  studies  such  as  "A  Brown  Girl  Dead" 
and  "Caprice."  Note  the  humor  of  "To  My  Fairer  Brethren," 
"For  a  Lady  I  Know,"  "For  a  Mouthy  Woman." 

2.  Lyric  expression  of  a  mood — "If  You  Should  Go,"  "Spring 
Reminiscence." 

3.  Note  the  singing  quality  of  many  lines,  the  effective  hand- 
ling of  metre  and  rhyme,  the  fresh  and  imaginative  imagery; 
quote  from  his  sonnets  such  as  "An  Old  Story." 

4.  A  masculine  strength  which  even  in  pessimistic  mood  does 
not  lapse  into  pettiness. 

e.  He  has  given  an  individual  expression  to  emotions  and  experiences  of 

his   race. 

1.  Compare  him  to  McKay  in  his  sensing  of  primitive  heritage, 
feeling  in  himself  a  reincarnation  of  the  jungle — "Brown 
Boy  to  a  Brown  Girl,"  "Atlantic  City  Waiter,"  "The  Dance 
of  Love,"  "Heritage." 

2.  Revolt  from  the  inconsistencies  of  modern  creeds  to  a 
deeper  and  simpler  religion — "Simon  the  Cyrenian  Speaks," 
"Black  Magdalens,"  "Pagan   Prayer." 

3.  As  regards  race  discrimination,  he  never  descends  to  pro- 
paganda but  cools  his  indignation  and  sharpens  it  with 
irony,  a  new  and  powerful  note  in  Negro  poetry.  Read 
"Yet  Do  I  Marvel,"  and  "Incident." 

/.  Consider  his  expression  of  the  universality  of  art,  especially  in  "Extenu- 
ation to  Certain  Critics."  {Ebony  and  Topaz.) 
g.  Review  Copper  Sun,  noting  particularly  the  sonnets. 

2.     Langston  Hughes 

a.  Short  sketch  of  his  life,  education.  Prize  awards. 

b.  Particularly  in  his  free  verse  Hughes  shows  the  influence  of  Carl  Sand- 

burg, Vachel  Lindsay,  and  others.  Notice  his  use  of  jazz  rhythms 
and  colloquial  phrasing,  the  shouting  color,  vivid  images,  the  striving 
after  new  and  unused  verse  schemes.  Read  "Suicide's  Note,"  "Winter 
Moon,"  "Seascape,"  "Sea  Calm,"  "When  Sue  Wears  Red,"  "An 
Earth  Song." 
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c.  His   jazz  pieces   his   most   original   contribution — humor,   abandon,   reck- 

lessness without  self-consciousness.  Read  "Jazzonia,"  "Nude  Young 
Dancer,"  "The  Weary  Blues,"  "To  Midnight  Nan  at  Leroy's,"  "Song 
for  a  Banjo  Dance,"  "Blues  Fantasy."  Compare  the  folk-song  blues 
and   jazz   verses. 

d.  Poems  of  racial  consciousness. 

1.  Mystic  identification  with  the  past  of  his  race.  Read  "The 
Negro  Speaks  of  Rivers,"  "Dream  Variation,"  "Our  Land," 
"Afraid,"    "Proem,"    "Lament    for    Dark    Peoples,"    "Danse 

i. 

Africaine. 

2.  Self-pity  in  "Black  Pierrot,"  "Cross,"  "Minstrel  Man." 
Compare  "The  Jester." 

3.  Bitterness  and  protest  in  "As  I  Grow  Older,"  "The  South," 
"The  White  Ones." 

4.  Race  pride,  a  summons  for  the  future — "Epilogue"  ("I, 
Too,  Sing  America"),  "Youth"  ("We  Have  Tomorrow"), 
"Poem"  ("Being  Walkers  with  the  Dawn  and  Morning"), 
"Song"   ("Lovely,  Dark  and  Lonely  One"). 

e.  Chief   faults   of   Hughes'   work.   Note   the  uneven   quality.   Some   of  his 

pieces  are  trite  and  even  sentimental,  others  strain  grotesquely  for 
an  effect.  Compare  him  with  Cullen  for  ability  in  self-criticism. 
/.  Study  any  other  poems  available  in  magazines,  collections,  or  in  Fine 
Clothes  to  the  Jew.  Estimate  the  value  of  Hughes'  present  contri- 
bution, the  probable  effect  of  his  innovations  on  the  poetry  of 
younger  writers,  white  and  colored. 

(Note:  All  the  poems  selected  for  study  will  be  found  in  Hughes' 
The  Weary  Blues,  with  the  exception  of  "An  Earth  Song,"  "Being 
Walkers  with  the  Dawn  and  Morning,"  "Minstrel  Man,"  "Lovely, 
Dark  and  Lonely  One."  These  will  be  found  in  The  New  Negro. 
If  a  third  subject  is  desired,  Fine  Clothes  to  the  Jew,  Copper  Sun, 
and  other  recent  poetry  of  these  writers  may  be  made  the  subject 
of  separate  review,  selections  also  being  read.) 
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PART  II.  DRAMA 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  NEGRO'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
ART  OF  THE  THEATRE 

1  n  the  writing  of  plays  for  the  American  stage  the  work  of  the 
Negro  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  almost  negligible.  He  has  lacked 
not  only  the  experience  and  background  but  the  audience  for  what 
he  might  write.  And  his  artistic  viewpoint  has  been  too  self-conscious 
for  this — one  of  the  most  objective  forms  of  literature.  The  plays 
by  Negroes  are  important  largely  as  indications  of  what  may 
develop.  But  the  race  has  already  influenced  the  art  of  the  stage 
in  America  through  acting,  music,  and  dances.  Some  fine  actors  have 
interpreted  roles  created  for  them  by  white  writers.  Others,  espe- 
cially the  comedians,  have  had  a  hand  in  creating  new  forms,  such 
as  the  musical  comedy  and  the  minstrel  show.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  these  forms,  we  must  admit  their  distinctive  Americanism 
and  the  possibilities  for  their  greater  and  more  artistic  develop- 
ment. The  many  struggling  groups  of  Negro  players  are  giving 
their  actors  a  chance  to  interpret  Negro  parts  in  plays  written  for 
them  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  maturing  of  the  art  of  the 
Negro  playwright,  furnishing  an  audience,  a  means  of  production, 
and  a  stimulating  demand  for  material. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.     The  Gift  of  Song  and  Dance 

a.  Early   ragtime,   its    origin   among   the   Southern    Negroes,    introduction 

on  the  stage  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Characteristically  Negro 
in  words  and  music.  Comment  on  the  folk-character  of  the  Blues, 
ballads,  and  songs. 

b.  Gradual  absorption  into  American  life  to  become  popular  music  of  the 

nation.  Nature  of  jazz.  Its  interpretation  of  one  phase  of  America. 

c.  Possibilities  for  the  development  of  jazz. 

d.  The  cake  walk,  which  swept  this  country  and  Europe,  gave  rise  to  other 

dances  distinctly  Negro  in  origin  but  American,  as  is  the  Negro  of 
today.  Note  the  present  vogue  of  Negro  dancers  abroad. 

e.  Song  and  dance  on  the  stage. 

1.  Early   "minstrel  shows,"   copying  the  antics  of  the   slaves. 

2.  Negro  comedy  entertainers,  interpreting  their  race  accord- 
ing to  the  white  mam's  ideas. 
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3.  Negro  musical  comedies  such  as  Shuffle  Along. 

4.  Musical  comedy's  debt  to  the  Negro. 

5.  Negro  revues  and  primitive  dances. 

6.  Influence  on  more  serious  music. 
/.  Estimate  the  value  of  this  contribution. 

2.      Negro  Actors 

a.  Discuss  the  difficulties  of  the  Negro  because  of  the  early  dearth  of  parts 

open   to   him. 

b.  Comedians. 

1.  Bert    Williams,    Florence    Mills. 

2.  Other  musical  comedy  stars  and  famous  teams. 

c.  Ira  Aldridge.   His  work  in  serious   drama,   recognition  abroad. 

d.  Charles  Gilpin.  His  early  training  in  comedy  and  rise  to  prominence  in 

The  Emperor  Jones. 

e.  Paul  Robeson.  A  sketch  of  his  career.  The  scarcity  of  suitable  plays  has 

caused  him  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  concert  work  with  Negro 
spirituals. 
/.  Other  Negro  men  and  women  on  the  stage. 

1.  Arthur  Hopkins'  production  of  the  opera  Deep  River  dis- 
covered Julius  Bledsoe  and  Rose  McClendon,  who  later  ap- 
peared in  Paul  Green's  In  Abraham's  Bosom. 

2.  Sketch  the  career  of  Frank  Wilson. 

3.  Note  that  until  recently  only  experimental  groups  have 
been  interested  in  trying  out  plays  with  all-Negro  casts, 
small  incidental  parts  being  all  the  colored  actor  could  look 
for  in  the  commercial  theatre. 

g.  Discuss  the  possible  effect  on  the  drama  of  the  increased  interest  in  the 
Negro  spiritual  and  in  Negro  art. 

3.     Negro  Playwrights 

a.  Experimental   theatres   established  to   encourage   writers   and   actors   of 
the  race. 

1.  Sketch  the  work  of  the  Hapgood  Players,  The  Chicago 
Ethiopian  Art  Theatre  and  Shadows  Art  Theatre,  the 
Krigwa  Little  Theatres  of  New  York  and  Washington. 
Note  the  early  scarcity  of  dramas  of  Negro  life  and  the 
success  of  the  Krigwa  Players  with  such  material  as  The 
Fool's  Errand  of  Eulalie  Spence. 

2.  Drama  in  the  college.  The  work  of  Montgomery  Gregory 
with  the  Howard  University  Players  encouraged  Negro 
playwrights.  Note  the  increase  of  college  groups,  the 
Hampton   Players,  Gilpin   and   Robeson   Players. 

3.  Other  dramatic  enterprises,  stock  companies  such  as  the 
Lafayette  Players  of  Harlem.  Pageants  such  as  DuBois' 
Star  of  Ethiopia. 
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b.  Discuss  the   reasons   for   lack   of   success   in   earlier   plays   by   Negroes. 

Those  who  attempted  this  form  have  usually  made  it  a  vehicle  for 
ideas  presented  in  a  self-conscious  manner.  Angelina  Grimke's  Rachel 
is  an  example. 

c.  Note   the  encouragement   offered  by    The   Crisis   and   Opportunity   prize 

contests.   Summarize  some   of  these  prize  plays. 

d.  Discuss  the  plays  by  Negroes  in  Locke  and  Gregory,  Plays  of  Negro 

Life,  particularly  those  of  Willis  Richardson,  Georgia  Douglas 
Johnson,  and  Eulalie  Spence.  Comment  on  the  note  of  humor  and 
irony  introduced  by  Miss  Spence,  the  color  and  fire  in  some  of  the 
imaginative  pieces. 

e.  Study  particularly  Plumes,  by  Georgia  Douglas  Johnson.  Note  the  swift 

and  penetrating  characterization.  Criticize  the  craftsmanship  dis- 
played in  dealing  with  the  ending  of  the  play.  This  drama  omits  any 
emphasis  on  race  but  deals  with  a  common  human  situation. 
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iscounting  as  propaganda  the  early  slave  romances  such  as 
The  Octoroon  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  passing  over  Sheldon's 
The  Nigger  as  essentially  a  white  man's  view  of  the  miscegenation 
problem,  we  recognize  Ridgely  Torrence  as  the  first  writer  to  see 
the  dramatic  material  in  Negro  life  and  character  and  to  reproduce 
it  on  the  stage  with  Negro  actors.  Coming  at  a  time  when  the  Irish 
dramatists  had  demonstrated  the  appeal  of  folk  drama,  this  experi- 
ment might  have  led  to  the  establishment,  by  Torrence  and  other 
white  artists,  of  a  permanent  Negro  theatre.  But  the  World  War 
intervened.  Since  then  the  young  Negroes  have  attempted  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  Until  now  their  experimental  groups  have  been 
short  lived,  though  some  interesting  work  has  been  done,  but  there 
is  a  growing  number  of  plays  written  for  Negro  actors  and  avail- 
able to  such  groups  and  to  stock  companies.  Ernest  Culbertson's 
Goat  Alley  is  a  realistic  tragedy  of  Negro  life  written  by  a  white 
man  who  viewed  these  characters  as  material  for  art  and  depicted 
them  truly  without  regard  for  problem  or  propaganda.  His  tragedy 
was  produced  by  Negro  actors,  the  first  of  such  full  length  plays 
to  attain  any  measure  of  success. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.     Negro  Life — Material  for  White  Dramatists 

a.  The  sentimentality  and  unreality  of  slave  tragedies.  The  Octoroon  and 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

b.  Sheldon's  The  Nigger,  its  plot,  production,  and  significance. 

c.  Ridgely  Torrence's  folk  plays,  Granny  Maumee  and  The  Rider  of  Dreams. 

1.  Discuss  the  point  of  view  of  the  dramatist.  Note  the  ab- 
sence of  propaganda,  the  interest  in  character,  the  poetic 
use  of  dialect.  The  Negro  appeals  to  Torrence  as  fresh 
vital  material. 

2.  Sketch  the  plot  of  The  Rider  of  Dreams. 

3.  The  production  of  Torrence's  bill  of  one-act  plays  and  the 
interest   aroused. 
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2.     "Granny  Maumee" 

a.  The  characters.  Consider  Granny  Maumee,  to  whom  the  other  women  are 

merely  foils.  Is  she  convincing?  Compare  the  old  woman  in  George 
Madden  Martin's  The  Lion's  Mouth. 

b.  The  plot.  Note  the  swift  exposition,  economical  means  of  explaining  the 

past.  Discuss  the  plausibility  of  Granny  Maumee's  sudden  change 
from  hatred  to  forgiveness.  Is  it  dramatically  effective  and  con- 
vincing? 

c.  Criticise  the  play.  Is  Torrence  primarily  a  dramatist  or  a  poet? 

d.  Read  part  of  the  play,  preferably  the  enchantment  scene. 

3.     Ernest  Culbertson's  "Goat  Alley" 

a.  The  dramatist's  interest  in  his  material.  It  is  not  the  pathos  of  the 
Negro's  condition,  but  the  trials  of  Lucy  Belle  and  her  tragedy  which 
appeal  to  him.  Note  the  many  phases  of  Negro  life  in  city  slums. 
Culbertson  succeeds  in  making  them  an  organic  part  of  the  play. 
Compare  his  point  of  view  with  that  of  Carl  Van  Vechten  in  Nigger 
Heaven,  where  exposition  overbalances  the  artistic  unity  of  the 
story.  Discuss  the  opinion  of  certain  race  leaders  that  the  tragic 
treatment  of  peasant  types  gives  "greater  currency  to  the  popular 
notion  of  the  Negro  as  an  inferior,  superstitious,  half  ignorant, 
and  servile  class  of  folk." 

6.  Discuss  the  plot  of  Goat  Alley.  Compare  with  the  one-act  version. 

Is  the  tragic  climax  built  up  so  that  the  action  of  Lucy  Belle  seems 
inevitable? 

c.  The  characters.  Are  they  alive  and  convincing?  Note  the  dialogue  and 

compare  with  that  of  Granny  Maumee. 

d.  The  production  of  Goat  Alley  in  New  York  with   Negro  actors.   Note 

such  folk-plays  as  Roseanne  and  the  Broadway  productions  of  Black 
Boy  and  Lulu  Belle,  the  latter  a  popular  success. 

e.  The  value  of  Culbertson's  work. 
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>ecause  he  finds  dramatic  the  lives  of  simple,  unsophisticated  folk, 
Eugene  O'Neill  has  seen  a  wealth  of  drama  in  the  Negro  race.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  variety  and  richness  of  Negro  life  as  well  as  to 
the  author's  originality  that  his  three  plays  of  the  black  man  are 
so  dissimilar.  The  Dreamy  Kid  is  a  realistic  one-act  study  of  a 
Negro  criminal  and  his  capture  at  the  death-bed  of  his  old  grand- 
mother. The  Emperor  Jones  is  a  drama  in  which  fear  becomes  a 
protagonist,  working  on  the  mind  of  the  charlatan  emperor  to 
uncover  his  experiences  of  terror  and  also  those  of  his  race  embodied 
in  him.  All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings  is  more  tragic  in  intent  though 
not  entirely  successful  dramatically.  O'Neill  in  this  play  held  no 
thesis  concerning  the  intermarriage  of  whites  and  blacks.  He  saw 
and  depicted  two  human  beings  caught  by  a  passion  stronger  than 
their  inherited  and  instinctive  inhibitions  and  defeated  because 
these  very  racial  traits  in  their  natures  would  permit  no  happiness 
in  a  union.  The  individuals — and  their  tragedy  as  individuals — 
are  the  one  concern  of  this  piece.  The  forces  which  crush  them 
are  the  hatred  and  prejudice  of  both  races  and  the  shrinking  and 
torture  of  the  characters  themselves  in  facing  the  problem.  In  such 
a  struggle  O'Neill  has  recognized  the  materials  of  tragedy. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.     The  Material  of  O'Neill's  Plays 

a.  Sketch'  O'Neill's  early  life  and  adventures  at  sea. 

6.  His  first  writings.  Sketch  briefly  the  literary  career  of  this  playwright 
from  the  early  productions  of  the  Provincetown  Players. 

c.  The  one-act  sea  plays  in  The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees.  Note  the  type  of 
seaman  which  interests  O'Neill.  Does  he  succeed  in  creating  beauty 
out  of  the  dirt  and  degradation  of  lowly  folk,  those  close  to  the 
soil  and  the  sea?  Compare  with  other  writers  of  folk-plays — Paul 
Green,  for  instance.  Compare  these  one-act  plays  and  Anna  Christie, 
Beyond  the  Horizon,  and  Desire  under  the  Elms  with  O'Neill's  dra- 
mas of  more  sophisticated  people,  Welded,  The  First  Man,  The  Oreat 
God  Brown. 
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d.  Note  particularly  The  Hairy  Ape,  the  first  of  a  series  of  philosophical 

plays.  Compare  this  and  The  Fountain,  Lazarus  Laughed,  and  Marco 
Millions  with  earlier  realistic  plays. 

e.  Summarize  the  different  kinds  of  material  with  which  O'Neill  concerns 

himself.  Note  his  tendency  to  experiment. 
/.  Estimate  his  place  in   dramatic  literature. 

2.     "The  Emperor  Jones" 

a.  O'Neill's  first  experiment  with  the  Negro,  The  Dreamy  Kid.  Compare, 
for  skill  in  exposition,  with  The  Emperor  Jones.  Note  the  device 
used  in  the  first  play  to  give  information,  namely,  Dreamy's  sister's 
ignorance  of  his  day-old  crime.  Is  this  plausible?  Compare  the  ex- 
position in  Paul  Green's  The  Prayer  Meeting,  where  the  sub-plot  is 
similar.  Compare  the  characterization  of  The  Dreamy  Kid  with  Th« 
Emperor  Jones.  Note  how  natural  to  his  character  is  the  expository 
narrative  of  Jones  in  the  first  scene. 

6.  The  form  of  The  Emperor  Jones.  Note  O'Neill's  use  of  the  soliloquy  as 
a  mechanical  device.  He  made  another  innovation  by  abandoning 
the  three  or  four-act  form.  Do  his  eight  scenes  gather  up  a  sufficient 
accumulation  of  power,  or  might  the  ending  be  less  expected?  Note 
the  tension  at  the  end  of  The  Dreamy  Kid. 

c.  Characterization.  Note  the  creation  of  atmosphere  in  the  opening  lines, 

the  swift  economical  drawing  of  the  figure  of  Smithers.  Discuss 
Jones.  Note  how  his  uneasiness  is  hinted  at  under  his  bragging, 
then  built  up  into  terror  through  the  recurring  fears. 

d.  The  building  up  of  an  impression  of  fear.   Note  the  use  of   the  tom- 

toms, the  opportunities  offered  the  producer  for  imaginative  crea- 
tion of  scenery  and  light  effects.  Note  the  beauty  of  the  simple  dia- 
lect, the  imaginative  and  yet  characteristically  Negroid  figures  and 
similes. 

e.  Discuss   the  play  as   a   study  of  racial  and   subconscious   fears.   Is  this 

sound  psychology?  Compare  the  conviction  of  the  younger  Negro 
poets  of  their  mystical  blood  bond  with  the  past,  its  primitive  joys 
and  fears.  Estimate  the  importance  of  the  play  im  O'Neill's  develop- 
ment and  in  the  freeing  of  the  American  drama  from  convention. 

3.     "All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings" 

a.  The  theme  of  the  play.  Before  its  production  there  were  many  attacks 

because  of  the  central  action,  the  union  of  a  white  woman  and  a 
Negro.  In  reality  this  resembles  The  Emperor  Jones  in  that  it  is  a 
study  of  effects  upon  individuals  of  racial  fears,  prejudices,  and 
differences.  The  point  of  view  is  more  human  and  the  play  more 
tragic. 

b.  The  characters.   O'Neill   selected   a   weakling   Negro   and   a   coarse   and 

spiritually  undeveloped  white  girl.  Why?  Note  the  minor  characters. 
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Contrast  Shorty,  Joe,  and  Mickey  with  Hattie  and  Mrs.  Harris. 
Which   is   more   convincing? 

c.  The  plot.   Note  the  delicacy  with  which  O'Neill  has  handled   a  difficult 

action,  the  sureness  with  which  he  builds  up  a  situation  that,  given 
the  characters,  leads  to  inevitable  ruin.  Their  tragedy  is  the  result 
not  only  of  external  forces  but  of  flaws  in  the  characters  of  each'. 

d.  The  form.  Note  the  use  of  soliloquy,  the  number  of  scenes,  the  use  of 

crowds  of  both  races  in  the  first  act,  and  the  narrowing  to  intimate 
scenes  in  the  second. 

e.  The  significance  of  this  play. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 


PAUL  GREEN— INTERPRETER  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  NEGRO 


Iaul  Green  has  been  impelled  to  write  of  the  Negro,  not  for 
sentimental  reasons  nor  to  start  a  movement  to  free  the  race  from 
economic  and  social  injustices,  but  because  he  is  an  artist  looking 
for  material  and  seeing  beauty  and  tragedy  in  any  deep  and  moving 
struggle  of  human  beings.  The  Negro  as  Green  has  known  him, 
sweating  in  the  fields,  shouting  in  religious  ecstasy,  brutal  in  his 
poverty  and  sin,  or  groping  in  his  struggle  after  an  idea — this 
Negro  peasant  exists  as  a  human  figure,  a  subject  for  comedy  or 
tragedy  to  one  who  can  interpret  him  in  terms  of  his  life.  And  this 
is  what  Paul  Green  attempts  in  his  one-act  and  longer  plays.  Here 
are  squalor  and  sin,  ecstasy  of  religion  or  sex.  Here  are  the  sting 
of  sweat,  the  music  of  simple  emotion,  laughter,  homely  speech, 
elements  of  a  life  growing  out  of  the  soil  and  returning  to  it  in 
death.  It  is  not  simply  a  faithful  picture  of  lowly  folk  which  the 
author  attempts.  He  sees  the  Negro  struggling  and  the  human  sig- 
nificance of  that  struggle,  the  tragedy  of  its  frequent  defeat.  He 
does  not  claim  to  give  a  representative  picture  of  Negro  life  in 
America  or  even  in  the  South.  He  interprets  dramatically  what 
appeals  to  him  as  moving  in  the  life  and  characters  with  which  he 
is  familiar.  The  result  is  drama  not  bound  to  a  narrow  locality  but 
measurable  by  the  test  of  humanity. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.     Short  Plays  of  Negro  Life 

a.  Early  life  and  education,  acquaintance  with  Negro  life.  Background 
for  his  plays. 

6.  Work  with  the  Carolina  Playmakers,  productions  of  his  one-act  play9 
of  white  life.  White  Dresses,  published  in  Lewis'  Contemporary  One- 
Act  Plays,  Oranny  Boling  in  The  Drama,  other  Negro  plays  in 
Poet  Lore.  Production  of  The  No  'Count  Boy  in  Belasco  Little 
Theatre  Tournament.  Publication  of  collected  one-act  plays  in  The 
Lord's  Will. 

c.  Publication  of  Lonesome  Rood,  a  collection'  of  one-act  tragedies  of 
Negro  life.  Note  the  reviews  of  these  plays,  particularly  those  of 
Negro  reviewers. 
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d.  Editing    of    The    Reviewer.    Attitude    toward    Southern    literature    and 

literary  criticism. 

e.  Discuss   White  Dresses  and   The  End  of  the  Row.  Note  how  the  prob- 

lem is  subordinated  to  the  character  interest.  The  white  men  in  each 
play  are  victims  of  the  tragedy,  not  mere  instruments  of  it.  Com- 
pare Shands'  handling  of  a  similar  problem  in>  White  and  Black. 
Contrast  the  white  villains  of  The  Fire  in  the  Flint. 

f.  The  Hot  Iron.  Discuss  this  realistic  study  of  poverty.   Note  the  com- 

pactness of  the  action,  skillful  handling  of  exposition.  Compare  with 
plays  in  which  the  characters  struggle  for  some  central  idea  be- 
yond their  daily  bread  and  a  bare  existence. 

g.  The  Prayer  Meeting.  Note  the  brutal  abandon  of  the  piece,  the  juxta- 

position and  blending  of  sex  and  religion.  Compare  the  episode  of 
grandmother  and  criminal  boy  with  O'Neill's  handling  of  a  similar 
situation  \x\<  The  Dreamy  Kid. 

h.  Review  briefly  his  other  short  Negro  pieces,  Supper  for  the  Dead,  The 
Man  Who  Died  at  Twelve  O'Clock,  In  the  Valley,  On  the  Road  Ons 
Day,  Lord,  and  In  Aunt  Mahaly's  Cabin.  Compare  his  latest  collec- 
tion of  one-act  plays  with  Lonesome  Road. 

i.  Paul  Green's  place  among  American  Dramatists. 

2.  "The  No  'Count  Boy" 

a.  This  is  probably  the  best  known  of  the  one-act  Negro  plays.  "What  is 

its  appeal?  Note  its  productions. 

b.  The  plot.  Sketch  the  action.  Compare  with  Synge's  The  Playboy  of  the\ 

Western  World  and  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen.  Note  howr  the  plot 
grows  out  of  the  characterization — the  comedy  depending  on  char- 
acter and  not  action.  Note  the  preparation  for  the  Boy's  effect  on 
Pheelie,  her  romantic  and  rebellious  mood.  Are  her  changes  of  heart 
convincing?  Discuss  the  ending  of  the  play. 

c.  The  characters.  Are  they   true  to   life?  Note  the  contrasted  characters 

of  the  two  men.  Does  the  author  succeed  in  creating  a  portrait  of 
the  old  woman  in  his  few  lines  at  the  end? 

d.  Theme.  One  reason  for  the  appeal  of  this  play  is  that  we  have  here  two 

sides  of  a  universal  problem  of  living.  Is  either  the  practical  or 
the  romantic  entirely  triumphant? 

e.  Note  the  language  of  the  play,  the  poetry  in  simple  images  and  homely 

dialect.  Note  the  use  of  music. 
/.  Read  part  of  the  Boy's  description  of  his  journeyings. 

3.  "In  Abraham's  Bosom" 

a.  Two  one-act  plays  from  Lonesome  Road  were  the  basis  for  this  play. 
Describe  the  production  with  a  Negro  cast  at  the  Provincetown 
Playhouse.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  work  of  the   Provincetown 
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Players,  who  have  given  a  first  hearing  to  O'Neill  and  others  with 
whom  Broadway  could  not  afford  to  experiment. 
6.  Theme.  Note  the  universal  quality  of  the  tragedy  arising  both  from  Abra- 
ham's own  self-obsessions  and  from  those  obstacles  which  his  race 
bequeathed  him.  Discuss  the  objections  of  certain  Negro  leaders 
that  the  black  man  should  not  be  depicted  as  a  failure.  The  author 
sees  Abraham  as  a  universally  tragic  figure  when,  at  the  climax  of  the 
play,  he  cries  out  to  the  ghosts  of  his  parents  that  they  should  never 
have  conceived  him.  So  any  human,  utterly  defeated,  might  cry 
out  after  a  superhuman  struggle. 

c.  The  plot.  Discuss  the  handling  of  the  action.  Is  the  scene  method  too 

novelistic  or  is  there  steadily  increasing  dramatic  tension?  Notice 
the  treatment  of  the   miscegenation   element. 

d.  The  characters.  Discuss  Abraham,  his  aunt,  and  wife.   Note  the  swift 

characterization'  of  the  minor  figures.  Do  they  live?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  turpentine  hands  in  the  first  scene?  Compare  their 
brutal  comedy  with  that  of  The  Prayer  Meeting.  Note  also  the 
comedy  elements  in  the  tragic  scene  at  the  school  house  and  the 
scenes  between  Muh  Mack  and  Douglas.  Comment  on  the  variety 
of  the  characters  presented. 

e.  The  language  of  the  play.  Note  the  use  of  the  soliloquy  in  the  closing 

scenes   and   compare   with   The   Emperor  Jones.    Read   the   baptism 
prayer  of  Abraham. 
/.  Give   a   general  estimate   of  the   play.   Comment   on   the   award   of   the 
Pulitzer  Prize  and  the  attitude  of  critics  toward  the  play. 
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PART  III.  FICTION 

CHAPTER  IX 

THE  "OLD-TIMEY"  NEGRO 
AND  HIS  FOLK-LORE 

/ilmost  from  the  beginning  of  American  literature,  the  Negro  has 
had  his  place  as  material  to  be  written  of.  At  first  he  was  the  sub- 
ject for  slave  novels,  little  more  than  tracts,  and  as  lifeless  as  any 
sermon  illustration.  With  the  growth  of  the  local  color  school  the 
black  man  was  discovered  to  be  a  romantic  and  picturesque  figure. 
Such  writers  as  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  George  W.  Cable,  and  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  threw  the  pleasant  haze  of  romance  over  the  old 
plantation  days,  preserving  a  sentimentalized  impression  of  the 
lighter  side.  And  these  writers,  particularly  Harris,  were  the  means 
of  preserving  and  popularizing  a  body  of  folk-lore  and  folk-tale 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

Numerous  collectors  of  today  are  stimulated,  not  by  the  appeal 
of  the  picturesque,  but  by  the  desire  to  make  scientific  record  of 
folk-lore  still  surviving  among  the  peasant  class  of  southern  Ne- 
groes. Of  these,  Ambrose  Gonzales  with  his  material  from  the 
Gullah  country  has  made  the  bulkiest  contribution.  Dr.  E.  C.  L. 
Adams  in  his  Congaree  Sketches  has  made  more  than  a  record.  He 
has  brought  together  conversations,  scenes,  and  stories  of  great 
interest  and  presented  them  unbiased  and  unsentimentalized  and 
yet  with  the  human  appeal  always  uppermost. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.     The  Southern  Plantation — A  Romantic  Legend 

a.  Early  use  of  the  Negro  in  fiction. 

1.  As  a  lay  figure  in  such  stories  as  Cooper's  The  Spy  and 
Poe's  The  Gold  Bug.  The  character  of  the  devoted  slave. 

2.  As  the  pathetic  victim  of  slavery  conditions  in  abolition 
novels  such  as  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

b.  American  humor  and  dialect  fiction. 

1.  Mark  Twain's  use  of  the  Negro.  Note  the  use  of  dialect 
in  Pudd'nhead  Wilson.  Page,  Cable,  and  Harris  aroused 
interest  in  dialect  writing.  Note  the  magazine  stories  in 
dialect. 
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2.  Writing  in  different  dialects  in  various  localities.  Depen- 
dence on  dialect  and  overemphasis  on  this  device.  Note  the 
writers  of  Southern  mountaineer  stories,  other  localities. 

3.  Discuss  the  work  of  Maurice  Thompson  and  Harry  Still- 
well  Edwards. 

c.  Search  for  the  picturesque  in  different  parts  of  America  and  popularity 

of  the  South  in  particular.  The  work  of  P.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  George  W.  Cable. 

1.  Note  the  creation  of  stock  characters,  the  impecunious, 
lovable  Colonel,  the  devoted  self-sacrificing  Auntie  and 
Uncle.  Comment  on  Thomas  Dixon's  sensationalism  in  his 
use  of  the  black  man  as  villain. 

2.  The  haze  of  romance  which  painted  only  the  bright  side  of 
the  bygone  aristocracy. 

3.  The  emphasis  on  background,  local  color.  Different  phases 
of  plantation  life  depicted.  Compare  Dunbar's  dialect  poems. 

d.  Study  in  particular  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  In  Ole  Virginia,  George  W. 

Cable's  Old  Creole  Days.  Consider  their  value  as  records  of  a  tradi- 
tion and  as  a  means  of  preserving  details  of  slave  life.  Estimate  the 
place  of  these  books  in  American  literature. 

2.     The  Uncle  Remus  Tales  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris 

a.  Discuss  Harris'  purpose  in  writing  these  tales,  his  theories  concerning 

dialect  transcription,  and  his  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the  tales  which 
he  collected. 

b.  Compare  the  tales  with  fragments  of  African  folk-lore. 

c.  Notice  Harris'  creation  of  a  real  character  in  Uncle  Remus. 

d.  Discuss  the  picture   of   plantation   life.   Does    Harris   see   the   dark   as 

well  as  the  lighter  side?  Is  his  attitude  that  of  a  romanticist? 

e.  Read  one  of  the  tales  and  comment  on  the  dialect,  the  folk-lore,  and 

superstition  embodied  in  it. 
/.  Estimate  the  value  of  the  Uncle  Remus  stories  as  literature. 

3.     Recent  Negro  Folk-Tales 

a.  Gonzales'  collections  of  tales  from  the  Gullah  Negro. 

1.  Discuss  his  use  of  dialect.  Does  its  accuracy  interfere 
with  ease  of  reading?  Compare  the  work  of  Mrs.  Peterkin 
and   Dr.   Adams. 

2.  Compare  his  theories  on  folk-lore  and  dialect  with  those 
of  Harris. 

3.  Discuss  the  Negro  portrayed  in  these  sketches.  Compare 
Uncle  Remus. 

4.  Read  several  of  the  stories  aloud. 
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b.  Dr.  E.  C.  L.  Adams'  Congaree  Sketches. 

1.  Discuss  the  purpose  of  these  sketches.  Does  Dr.  Adams 
achieve  more  than  a  scientific  transcription  of  folk-lore? 
Compare  his  dialogue  with  that  of  Gonzales.  Note  the 
characterization  of  both  white  and  colored  individuals. 

2.  Note  the  poetry  and  imagination  of  some  of  the  descriptions 
— "The  Big  Swamp  of  the  Congaree,"  His  Day  Is  Done," 
"The  Falling  Star,"   "Hell   Fire." 

3.  The  homely  wisdom  and  humor — "The  Two  Ducks,"  "The 
Hopkins  Nigger,"  "Ole  Sister  in  Hell,"  "Don't  You  Play 
Wid  Married  Wimmens,"  "If  You  Wants  to  Find  Jesus." 

4.  Superstition — Compare  with  the  Uncle  Remus  tales  "The 
Animal  Court,"  "The  Mule  and  the  Ox,"  "The  Little  Old 
Man,"  "The  Lake  of  the  Dead." 

5.  Irony  and  despair— "De  Law  Got  Simon,"  "Ole  Man  Tooga's 
Chile,"  "Jonas,"  "Judge  Fool  Bird,"  "White  Folks  Is  White 
Folks."  Compare  this  indirect  method  with  that  of  such 
propaganda  writers  as  Walter  White.  Compare  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Negro  in  the  Congaree  Sketches  with  that  shown 
in  the  first  scene  of  In  Abraham's  Bosom. 

6.  Estimate  the  worth  of  Congaree  Sketches,  the  literary  ac- 
complishment of  Dr.  Adams. 

c.  Compare  Odum's  Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder. 

d.  Comment  on  the  significance  of  the  body  of  folk-lore  to  be  found  among 

the  peasant  type  of  Negro  in  the  South,  the  need  for  its  collection 
and  preservation,  its  worth  as  material  for  literature. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  NEGRO  BECOMES  A  CENTRAL  CHARACTER 


1  he  growing  tendency  towards  realism,  exemplified  particularly 
by  Hamlin  Garland,  Frank  Norris,  and  Stephen  Crane,  caused 
American  novelists  in  general  to  present  their  localities  with  im- 
partial detail  and  to  study  their  characters  more  deeply  than  did 
the  local  colorists.  In  the  South,  those  who  wrote  of  the  past  at- 
tempted to  re-create  a  true  picture.  And  the  problem  of  race  rela- 
tions came  to  engage  the  best  minds  of  both  races ;  so  that  it  was 
natural  that  there  should  arise  a  body  of  writing  which  is  really 
propaganda,  which  paints  the  wrongs  of  the  black  man  as  the 
plantation  romances  painted  his  charm.  Negro  writers  have  used 
fiction  as  a  vehicle  to  explain  their  ideas  of  advancement  or  to 
detail  the  wrongs  of  their  people.  The  work  of  many  white  writers 
is  valuable  primarily  as  a  measure  of  the  new  attitude  toward  the 
Negro. 

Some  of  the  more  journalistic  fiction  writers  and  humorists 
have  observed  the  foibles  of  the  black  man  and  caricatured  him. 
Others  have  been  appealed  to  by  the  color,  variety,  and  vitality  of 
Southern  life  and  have  rendered  their  impressions  in  artistic  form. 

Shands,  Stribling,  and  Wood  have  been  most  successful  in 
realizing  the  tragedy  to  white  and  black  of  the  race  conflict.  Their 
books  probe  into  the  human  significance  of  the  struggle  and  present 
sincere  and  unbiased  pictures  of  individual  Negroes  as  the  subjects 
of  realistic  novels. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.     A  General  Survey  of  Recent  Fiction 

a.  Growth  of  realism. 

1.  Writers  of  local  color  thought  less  of  picturesqueness  and 
more  of  the  picture  as  a  whole  and  its  fidelity.  Compare 
Cable's  presentations  of  Creole  life  with  those  of  Grace 
Elizabeth  King  and  Kate  Chopin. 

2.  A  group  of  young  realists  treated  subjects  which  had  been 
rejected  by  earlier  writers.  Note  particularly  Stephen 
Crane.  His  choice  of  subject  in  The  Monster.  Here  the 
Negro  is  not  an  aid  to  background,  nor  is  he  treated  as  a 
problem.  He  is  a  simple  individual. 
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6.  Attempt  to  portray  the  past   realistically,  the  historical   novel. 

1.  Note  the  work  of  Ellen  Glasgow.  Study  the  Negroes  de- 
picted. Are  they  emphasized  for  their  picturesqueness  or 
are  they  individualized?  Discuss  Miss  Glasgow's  studies  of 
social  problems   in  the   new   South. 

2.  Discuss  Mary  Johnston's  The  Slave  Ship  and  compare 
Evelyn  Scott's  Migrations.  Note  the  attempts  to  portray 
even  the  worst  side  of  slave  life,  without  bias.  Comment  on 
the  characterization  in  Migrations.  Discuss  the  picture  of 
the  Civil  War  in  James  Boyd's  Marching  On. 

c.  The  Negro  caricatured  in  the  humorous  story. 

1.  The  work  of  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Octavus  Roy  Cohen^  Robert 
McBlair.  Note  that  Negroes  are  the  central  figures  of 
these  stories  but  they  are  always  presented  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  white  man.  Compare  humorous  pieces  from 
Congaree  Sketches. 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  this  farcical  treatment  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  exaggeration?  Note  other  stock  comedy  figures 
such  as  the  Irishman,  the  Yankee  farmer,  the  Jew. 

d.  The  Negro  becomes  the  subject  of  serious  realistic  fiction. 

1.  Summarize  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  minor  writers  to 
present  a  fair  picture  of  Negro  life — George  Madden  Martin, 

Mary  White  Ovington,  Paul  Kester,  Vara  Majette,  Dorothy 
Scarborough.  (Note  that  the  work  of  Shands,  Wood, 
Stribling  and  that  of  a  number  of  Negro  writers  will  be 
considered  in  following  papers.) 

2.  The  work  of  these  writers  is  important  historically  for  a 
new  attitude  toward  the  southern  Negro.  Note  the  number 
of  southern  women  who  have  attempted  a  fair  portrayal  of 
conditions  and  a  sympathetic  study  of   Negro  character. 

e.  The  Negro  in  moderm  impressionistic  fiction. 

1.  Note  Sherwood  Anderson's  use  of  minor  figures  to  create 
a  certain  emotion,  like  the  raucous  careless  laughter  in 
Dark  Laughter.  Study  Waldo  Frank's  Holiday.  Note  his 
impressionistic  and  poetic  treatment  of  Negro  background 
and  figures,  his  emphasis  on  color  and  sound  impressions. 

2.  Carl  Van  Vechten's  Nigger  Heaven.  Note  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  impressionistic  method  of  handling  and  the 
weight  of  exposition  and  propaganda.  Compare  Boden- 
heim's  Ninth  Avenue,  also  Claude  McKay's  Home  to  Harlem. 

f.  Summarize  the  general  tendency  to  regard  the  Negro  as  a  vital  figure 

for   artistic  interpretation. 

2.     Negroes  with  a  Thesis 

a.  The  fiction  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  Compare  his  dialect  verse.  Does 
his  viewpoint  differ  from  that  of  Page,  Harris,  and  Cable?  In  his 
short  stories  note  the  simple  presentation  of  plantation  life. 
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b.  Charles  W.  Chestnutt.  Discuss  his  use  of  dialect  and  superstition,  ma- 

terial gathered  while  teaching  in  the  South.  Note  the  problems 
which  form  the  centers  of  his  stories.  Notice  his  treatment  of  the 
effect  of  Negro  blood  on  one  ostensibly  white,  a  favorite  theme 
since  Mark  Twain's  Pudd'nhead  Wilson.  Comment  on  Chestnutt's 
characterization. 

c.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  Discuss  his  The  Quest  of  the  Silver  Fleece  and  his  Dark 

Princess;  compare  with  his  essays  and  sketches.  Is  he  successful 
with  the  novel  form?  Is  it  merely  a  vehicle  for  propaganda? 

d.  Jessie  Fauset's  There  is  Confusion.  Note  the  class  of  society  from  which' 

the  characters  are  drawn.  Is  she  hampered  by  her  efforts  to  prove 
the  culture  of  Negroes?  Is  her  point  of  view  that  of  artist  or  thesis- 
writer?  Do  her  characters  live? 

e.  Walter  White's   novels. 

1.  The  Fire  in  the  Flint.  Note  the  experience  of  the  author 
in  investigating  crimes  against  the  black  man  in  the  South. 
What  is  his  object  in  writing  of  them?  Is  it  to  expose  con- 
ditions or  to  present  a  tragic  picture  of  the  human  being6 
involved?  Compare  the  work  of  Thomas  Dixon.  Which  is 
more  overdrawn  and  sensational?  What  is  the  value  of  Th6 
Fire  in  the  Flint  as  literature?  Compare  with  In  Abraham's 
Bosom.  Discuss  the  characterization.  Note  the  dramatic 
irony  of  the  events  leading  to  the  climax. 

2.  Flight.  Discuss  the  reality  of  the  characters.  Note  the  en- 
cumbrance of  exposition,  the  failure  to  go  below  the  sur- 
face effects  of  events.  Compare  other  treatments  of  a 
Negro  passing  for  white — Chestnutt  and  Wood. 

/.  Discuss  the  effect  of  these  writers'   consciousness   of  their  race.   What 
is  the  worth  of  their  writings  as  literature? 

3.     Three  Realistic  Novels  by  White  Writers 

c.  Hubert  A.  Shands'   White  and  Black. 

1.  Compare  the  point  of  view  with  that  of  The  Fire  in  Flint. 
Which  is  the  more  sincere  and  complete?  Does  Shands  try  to 
solve  a  problem?  Note  that  both  races  are  affected  by  the 
tragedies  of  the  situation. 

2.  Are  there  real  characters  here?  Note  the  dialect.  Note 
that  both  white  and  black  people  are  portrayed  as  human 
beings;  each  race  has  its  good  and  bad  individuals. 

o.  T.  S.  Stribling's  Birthright. 

1.  Comment  on  the  main  idea  of  the  piece,  the  degenerating 
influence  on  an  educated  Negro  of  his  racial  inheritance 
and  environment.  Compare  the  theme  with  that  of  In  Abra- 
ham's Bosom.  Is  Peter  Siner's  struggle  truly  deep  and 
tragic?  Discuss  the  ending  of  Birthright.  Is  it  convincing 
and  artistically  true? 
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2.  Discuss  the  character  of  Peter  Siner,  Cissie;  the  minor 
figures.  Note  the  reality  of  dialogue  when  dialect  is  used. 
Discuss  the  white  people  presented,  the  effect  upon  them 
of  their  attitude  towards  the   Negro. 

3.  Notice  that  the  action  is  moved,  not  by  external  forces  like 
the  enmity  of  the  white  race  in  The  Fire  in  the  Flint,  but 
by  forces  Inherent  in  the  characters  themselves.  Does 
Stribling  succeed  in  projecting  his  idea  through  his  story? 

c.  Clement  Wood's  Nigger. 

1.  In  his  attempt  to  present  a  realistic  picture  does  Wood 
sacrifice  a  unity  of  plot  and  effect?  Does  he  give  a  realistic 
impression?  Note  the  variety  of  incident  which  is  made  a 
part  of  the  story.  Contrast  the  picturesque  details  used  by 
the  plantation  writers  to  secure  local   color. 

2.  Comment  on  the  characterization.  Note  the  vividness  of 
most  of  the  dialogue.  Compare  the  return  of  Ophelia  to  her 
race  with  Peter  Siner's  absorption  in  it.  Discuss  the  white 
people  and  Ophelia.  Note  that  Wood  is  most  successful 
when  he  adheres  to  the  relations  between  individual  Negroes. 
Compare  the  importance  of  the  white  man  in  this  novel 
with  that  shown  in  Birthright  and  White  and  Black. 

d.  Estimate  the  value  of  these  three  novels. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

TWO  SOUTHERN  NOVELISTS 


In  Black  April  and  in  Porgy  the  Negro  has  really  come  into  his 
own  in  American  fiction  and  assumed  a  place  with  all  other  char- 
acters who  are  flesh  and  blood,  suffering,  sinning,  dying,  and  loving 
as  human  beings.  For  to  Du  Bose  Heyward  and  Julia  Peterkin  there 
is  no  particular  problem,  only  the  wider,  deeper  struggle  of  exist- 
ence. The  Negro  appeals  to  them  because  of  his  peculiar  emotional 
endowments  and  because  of  the  keenness  of  his  hardships  and  the 
elemental  force  of  his  passions  in  the  unsophisticated  settings  in 
which  they  have  observed  him.  And  so  the  aesthetic  point  of  view 
is  brought  to  bear,  and  we  have  the  black  man  portrayed  as  a  man, 
in  no  essential  way  different  from  his  white  brother  in  his  hunger, 
love,  and  grief. 

In  their  understanding  of  the  Negro,  these  two  authors  have 
demonstrated,  each  in  an  individual  manner,  the  ability  of  the  white 
man  to  enter  imaginatively  into  the  particular  racial  experience  of 
the  black,  and  by  sympathetic  understanding  of  human  impulses  and 
emotions  to  portray  that  which  is  universal  in  their  struggles.  For 
it  is  an  unproved  and,  perhaps,  untenable  theory  that  only  the 
Negro  writer  can  truly  understand  the  heart  of  his  people.  Thus 
far  when  the  colored  writer  has  begun  to  probe  below  the  surface  of 
his  characters  he  has  become  confused  by  his  own  problems  and 
wrongs  and  inhibitions  and  has  lost  the  detachment  necessary  to  an 
artist  who  would  create  living  characters.  But  Porgy  and  April  and 
the  accompanying  people  of  their  stories  are  real  as  the  toil  and 
dirt  of  the  fields  and  the  city  slums.  They  move  and  breathe  and 
entangle  themselves  in  tragedy  and  by  their  reality  prove  that  the 
white  writers  may  know  and  understand  the  Negro. 

1.     Julia  Peterkin 

a.  Experiences   on   an  isolated   plantation   in   South   Carolina.   Observation 

of  the  primitive  and  difficult  lives  of  the  Negroes  who  worked  the 
land.  The  background  for  her  work. 

b.  Her  writing  of  poetry.   She  was   advised   to   try  fiction   and   published 

her  first  stories  in  The  Reviewer.  Green  Thursday  is  her  first  book, 
a  collection  of  stories  having  throughout  a  connecting  thread  of 
character   and   incident. 
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c.  Green  Thursday. 

1.  The  subject  matter.  Mrs.  Peterkiro  h'as  been  criticized  for 
including  events  and  details  of  ugly  brutality.  Is  she  suc- 
cessful in  forming  them  into  a  complete  picture  of  the 
life  she  knows,  or  do  they  seem  unnatural?  Note  that 
Mrs.  Peterkin  never  seems  to  incorporate  details  for  their 
value  as  local  color,  but  for  their  place  in  a  true  presenta- 
tion of  the  characters  she  knows. 

2.  The  style.  Comment  on  the  use  of  separate  words  and 
phrases  in  separate  sentences.  Does  this  broken  rhythm 
accomplish  its  purpose?  Does  it  give  the  impression  of 
naturalness  or  does  it  mar  smoothness?  Is  the  author  merely 
telling  a  story  or  does  she  go  beneath  the  surface  of  events 
and  attempt  to  interpret  through  mood  and  impression? 
Note  the  dialect  and  its  rendering  and  compare  the  Gullah 
talk  as  transcribed  by  Gonzales. 

3.  Characters.  Discuss  Mrs.  Peterkin's  method  of  relating  the 
story  through  the  thoughts  of  her  people,  a  method  in- 
tensified in  Black  April.  Discuss  the  variety  and  reality  of 
the  portraits  in  Green  Thursday.  Contrast  them  with  the 
romanticized  Negroes  of  the  "local  color  school."  Which  is 
the   more    true    and   complete    interpretation? 

d.  Estimate  the  value  of  Green  Thursday  as  literature. 

2.     "Black  April" 

a.  The  story.  Comment  on  the  looseness  of  the  main  thread  of  narrative. 
The  character  of  April  is  the  unifying  element.  Does  this  looseness 
make  for  greater  sweep  to  the  picture?  Does  the  movement  lag  at 
times?  Discuss  the  author's  viewing  of  incidents  through  the  minds 
of  her  characters.  Is  this  always  logical?  Note  the  long  explanations 
by  these  Negroes  in  their  brooding  over  superstitions  which  would 
really  seem  to  be  a  part  of  their  accepted  routine.  Discuss  the  effec- 
tiveness of  having  April's  fight  with  his  son  related  through  the  eyes 
of  a  child. 
Summarize  the  concluding  events  of  the  story  and  the  death  of  April. 

6.  The  characters.  No  white  people  appear  in  the  books.  Does  this  fact  aid 
the  author  in  her  picture  of  this  isolated  Negro  group?  Note  the 
vividness  of  the  characterizations  and  the  manner  in  which  the  inci- 
dent arises  from  the  interplay  of  character,  the  frictions  caused  by 
their  natures  and  their  primitive  and  human  desires.  Discuss  the  in- 
terpretation  of  April. 

e.  The  background.  Discuss  the  contention  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  that  such  a 

picture  of  Negro  peasant  existence  is  degrading  to  the  race.  Does 
Mrs.  Peterkin  accomplish  an  artistic  interpretation  of  this  hard  and 
primitive  life  of  the  soil?  Does  her  work  partake  of  the  universal 
drama  of  human  struggle? 
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3.     DuBose  Heyward's  "Porgy" 

a.  Life  and  works  of  Heyward.  His  poetry.  Study  in  particular  those  which 

treat  of  South  Carolina  legend  and  background.  Read  Jasbo  Brown. 
Briefly  appraise  Angel.  Note  the  dramatization  of  Porgy  by  Dorothy 
Heyward. 

b.  Porgy. 

1.  Outline  the  story,  noting  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
the  narrative.  Comment  on  the  hurricane  scene  as  a  part 
of  the  action.  Note  the  background — the  homes  of  Charles- 
ton which'  have  become  the  Negro  slum  section. 

2.  The  characters.  Heyward  tells  his  story  with  detachment 
from  his  people,  who  do  not  interest  him  in  their  psycho- 
logical complications  but  as  actors  in  a  colorful  and  touch- 
ing drama  of  human  conflict.  Compare  Mrs.  Peterkin's 
approach  to  her  presentation  of  the  Negro.  Discuss  the  white 
people  in  Porgy.  Compare  with  those  in  Mamba's  Daughter. 

3.  The  style.  Comment  on  the  simplicity,  clarity,  and  beauty 
of  the  writing.  Note  the  poetry  in  some  of  the  descriptive 
passages.   Discuss   the   dialogue. 

4.  Estimate  the  value  of  Porgy  in  American  literature. 

c.  Mamba's  Daughter  may  be  studied  and  compared  with  Porgy. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

NEGRO  WRITERS  OF  FICTION 

VV  ith  the  increase  of  cultural  advantages  the  educated  colored 
man  is  losing  his  inhibitions  and  gaining  an  artistic  view  of  life. 
The  number  of  Negro  writers  of  fiction  is  continually  growing,  and 
these  writers  are  obtaining  an  audience  among  prominent  magazines 
and  publishing  houses.  This  fact  might  be  ascribed  to  the  current 
interest  in  the  race,  were  it  not  for  the  increasing  high  average  of 
this  fiction  and  the  emerging  of  two  writers,  in  particular,  to  a  high 
place  in  American  contemporary  letters.  Jean  Toomer  and  Eric 
Walrond  in  their  work  have  proved  that  the  Negro  may  be  judged 
as  an  artist  with  no  special  consideration  because  of  his  race.  For 
they  have  each  a  definite  and  original  viewpoint  and  a  particular 
style  which  causes  their  writing  to  be  classed  according  to  artistic 
approach  and  not  according  to  subject  matter.  So  Jean  Toomer  is 
an  impressionist  or  an  imagist  and  must  be  considered  with  that 
school  of  writers.  That  his  work  happens  to  be  of  and  by  a  Negro 
forms  a  minor  classification.  The  racial  characteristics  of  his  work 
are  subordinated  to  his  characteristics  as  an  artist. 

Both  Toomer  and  Walrond  would  seem  to  place  more  importance 
upon  style  and  method  of  presentation  than  upon  the  universal 
implications  of  the  actions  of  their  characters.  In  Walrond  we 
find  a  preoccupation  with  the  surfaces  of  the  life  he  portrays ;  with 
Toomer  the  characters  at  times  become  abstractions,  so  bent  is  he 
upon  creating  the  mood  and  expressing  the  spirit  of  his  characters 
and  their  situations.  Arthur  Huff  Fauset  manifests  the  same  ten- 
dency toward  complete  detachment  from  his  people,  and  in  this 
particular  many  of  the  younger  Negro  writers  have  swung  to  an 
extreme  opposite  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  propaganda  writers.  Other 
more  realistic  writers  have  so  far  seemed  rather  journalistic  than 
artistic  in  their  approach  to  their  material  and  their  treatment  of 
it.  The  decrease  in  race  problem  fiction,  however,  would  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  an  increase  in  aesthetic  value  and  the  emergence  of 
a  great  and  moving  interpretation  of  the  Negro  by  one  of  his  own 
race. 
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1.     Jean  Toomer 

a.  Ancestry,  early  life,  education,  experience  in  Georgia  as  a  school- 
teacher. 

6.  His  musical  gifts,  poetry.  Publication  of  Cane  in  1923.  Residence  at  the 
Gurdjieff  Institute  in  Fontainebleau,  France,  and  resulting  cessation 
of  literary  publication. 

c.  Cane. 

1.  Influence  of  music  and  poetry  are  to  be  found  in  the  striv- 
ing after  pattern  and  sound,  often  to  the  confusion  of  im- 
pression. Read  Carma  and  comment  on  the  rhythm  and  pat- 
tern there.  Note  that  it  begins  and  ends  with  poetry.  Cite 
other  examples  of  this  method.  Read  aloud  for  the  sound  of 
the  words  and  the  sentence  rhythm. 

2.  The  influence  of  Waldo  Frank  and  Sherwood  Anderson 
and  of  the  extremists  in  modern  literature.  Formulate  a 
definition  of  Toomer's  aesthetic  aims  as  exemplified  in  Cane. 
Compare  his  method  in  prose  writing  with  that  of  his 
poetry,  especially  Georgia  Dusk  and  Song  of  the  Son. 

3.  The  material  for  Cane.  Note  the  richness  of  the  sense  im- 
pressions, color,  sound,  and  smell.  The  words  used  to  convey 
these  impressions  are  fresh  and  unhackneyed,  often  so 
homely  as  to  partake  of  dialect.  Comment  on  the  folk- 
life  which  appeals  to  Toomer,  his  ability  to  see  a  strong 
and  vital  beauty  in  the  sensuous,  brutal,  and  degraded.  Is 
he  as  successful  with  Washington  as  he  is  with  Georgia 
life? 

4.  Study  particularly  Blood  Burning  Moon.  Is  there  any  hint 
of  the  propagandist?  Does  Toomer  achieve  artistic  detach- 
ment from  problems  affecting  his  race?  Compare  the  closing 
scenes  of  In  Abraham's  Bosom;  also  Walter  White's  treat- 
ment of  the  lynching  in  The  Fire  in  the  Flint. 

5.  Discuss  Kabnis.  Is  Toomer  successful  with  a  sustained 
composition?  Discuss  Kabnis  as  narrative,  as  drama.  Com- 
pare Balo  from  Plays  of  Negro  Life. 

d.  Estimate  Toomer's  intellectual   and  artistic  achievement. 

2.     Eric   Walrond 

a.  Birth,  education,  public  and  journalistic  work  in  Panama  and  in  New 

York.    Present   identification   with    Opportunity. 

b.  Critical   articles   on   racial   and    international   relations.    Publications   in 

such  journals  as  The  New  Republic  and  Current  History.  Recogni- 
tion by  national  magazines.  Inclusion  in  The  American  Caravan  of 
a  story  of  Harlem,  "City  Love." 
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c.  Tropic  Death. 

1.  The  style.  Discuss  Walrond's  successful  reproductions  of 
sense  impressions — thirst,  heat,  terror,  desire:  to  gain 
these  effects,  his  use  of  vivid  words  and  carefully  measured 
sentences.  Compare  Mrs.  Peterkin's  writings.  Note  that 
Walrond  describes  almost  entirely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  spectator,  while  Mrs.  Peterkin  passes  most  of  her 
impressions  through  the  minds  of  her  characters.  Compare 
the  work  of  Jean  Toomer.  Comment  on  the  originality  of 
Walrond's  writing. 

2.  Language.  Note  the  readily  understandable  transcription 
of  a  different  dialect.  Compare  Gonzales'  handling  of  the 
Gullah  talk.  Note  the  vivid  language  used  to  give  an 
impression   of   the   tropical   background. 

3.  Characters.  Notice  the  swift  economical  projection  of  the 
portraits,  their  variety  and  reality.  Does  Walrond  probe 
beneath  the  surface  of  his  characterizations? 

4.  Plot.  Is  the  plot  always  clear?  Does  Walrond  excel  as  a 
story-teller?  What  seems  to  come  first  with  him — plot  or 
atmosphere  and  imjiression?  Discuss  Subjection.  Compare 
Paul  Green's  epilogue  from  In  the  Valley.  Comment  on  the 
ironical  ending  of  Subjection  and  The  Palm  Porch.  Dis- 
cuss the  presence  of  this  note  of  irony  in  the  works  of 
such  members  of  the  younger  group  as  Cullen,  Hughes, 
and  Eulalie  Spence. 

5.  Read  from  Tropic  Death  and  The  Palm  Porch. 

d.  Give  a  critical  estimate  of  the  artistic  worth  of  Tropic  Death,  its  prob- 

able effect  upon  Negro  writers  and  its  place  in  American  literature. 

e.  Review  Big  Ditch. 

3.     Negro  Short  Story  Writers 

a.  The  recognition  of  Negro  writers  by  white  editors  of  magazines.   Note 

the  inclusion  of  Negro  work  in  such  magazines  as  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  in  the  prize  collections  of  best  short  stories,  O'Brien's 
and  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  volumes. 

b.  Encouragement  by  Negro  magazines  through  publication  of  stories  and 

the  prize  competitions  of  The  Crisis  and  Opportunity. 

c.  The  work  of  Rudolph  Fisher. 

1.  His  early  life,  medical  training,  life  in  New  York.  The 
publication  of  his  work  in  national  magazines,  prizes  from 
competitions    for   Negroes. 

2.  His  pictures  of  Harlem.  Compare  his  approach  with  that 
of  Carl  Van  Vechten  in  Nigger  Ueaven.  Note  his  realistic 
descriptions,  individualized  characters,  the  humor,  and  often 
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ironic  humor,  of  his  tales.  Note  the  story  element  and  his 
skill  at  building  plot  through  character.  Do  his  stories 
show  any  O.  Henry  twists? 

3.  Read  The  City  of  Refuge  and  Vestiges,  from  The  New 
Negro,  and  any  other  short  stories  from  magazines.  Sketch 
their  plots  and  comment  on  their  value.  Do  they  show  any 
particular  depth  of  insight? 

4.  Discuss  Fisher's  novel.  Is  he  more  successful  with  the  short 
story? 

5.  Compare  McKay's  Home  to  Harlem. 

d.  Study  Symphonesque,  by  Arthur  Huff  Fauset.  Compare  the  style  with 

that  of  Toomer,  Mrs.  Peterkin,  and  Eric  Walrond.  Does  this  story 
partake  more  of  fiction  or  of  poetry?  Note  its  imaginative  quality, 
its  rhythms  and  beauty  of  phrasing.  Notice  the  inclusion  of  this 
story  in  the  collections  of  O'Brien  and  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Award, 
prizes  from  Negro  magazines.  Give  a  brief  note  on  Arthur  Huff 
Fauset,  including  a  summary  of  his  work  in  Negro  folk-lore. 

e.  Summarize  any  other  stories,  from  The  New  Negro,  Ebony  and  Topaz, 

national  Negro  magazines.  Discuss  those  which  seem  to  you  im- 
portant. 
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PART  IV.  CRITICISM 

CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  IN  RACE  RELATIONS 


O. 


'ut  of  the  welter  of  Reconstruction  da}-s,  when  the  South  was 
at  the  beginning  of  its  industrial  development,  the  Negro  found  in 
Booker  T.  Washington  a  leader  whose  conservative  program  advo- 
cated the  raising  of  his  race  by  industrial  education  and  by  the 
gradual  development  of  economic  independence.  Being  a  man  of 
forceful  personality,  a  practical  thinker,  and  an  orator  of  ability, 
he  was  looked  to  by  both  races  for  a  safe  solution  of  adjustment 
problems.  His  speeches  and  his  writings  on  social  questions  are 
important  to  any  study  of  race  relations.  The  simplicity  and  clarity 
of  his  autobiography  rank  it  as  literature. 

But  his  ideas  were  not  entirely  adequate.  They  did  not  satisfy 
the  slowly  increasing  minority  of  educated  individuals  in  his  race 
who  felt  that  their  rights  were  being  jeopardized  for  the  sake  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  white  South,  and  the  spiritual  and  mental 
progress  of  the  race  sacrificed  for  the  comfort  of  the  laboring 
masses.  This  element  in  the  race  found  in  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  a  bril- 
liant and  impetuous  leader,  one  sensitive  to  wrong  and  injustice, 
a  leader  with  courage  to  cry  out  bitterly  against  them.  His  signifi- 
cance is  more  than  a  social  one.  He  has  the  emotional  gifts  and  the 
eloquence  of  a  poet.  His  essays  and  other  prose  writings  are  im- 
portant in  the  literature  of  his  race  and  of  America. 

1.     Booker  T.  Washington 

a.  Ancestry,  early  life,  and  education  at  Hampton   Institute.  The  aims  of 

this  institution. 
6.  The   building   of   Tuskegee.    Some   of   the   difficulties   encountered.    The 

spread  of  the  program  for  industrial  education. 

c.  The  speeches  which  made  him  a  recognized  leader  of  his  race.  Discuss 

his  ability  in  oratory  and  comment  briefly  on  other  Negro  orators, 
such  as  Douglass. 

d.  Study  carefully  his  speech  at  the  Cotton  Exposition  in  Atlanta  in  1895. 

The  program  he  laid  down  here  has  been  called  "The  Atlanta  Com- 
promise." Why?  Comment  upon  the  results  of  this  speech,  the 
attitude  of  the  white  South  and  the  objections  of  intellectuals  in 
the  Negro  race. 
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e.  Note  how  Washington  reflected  the  political  and  economic  ideas  of  his 

period.  Discuss  his  statesmanship. 
/.  Review    Up  from   Slavery.   Estimate  its   place   in   American   biography. 

What  is  the  artistic  value  of   Washington's  writing? 

2.     The  Leadership  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 

a.  Ancestry,  early  life,  education. 

b.  Doctor's  thesis.  The  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  sociological  study 

and  investigation. 

c.  Teacher    and    leader.    Atlanta    University,    1896-1910.    Establishment    of 

Atlanta  University  Studies  of  Negro  Problems.  Niagara  Movement, 

1905. 
cl.  The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Du 

Bois'  work  with  this  organization. 
e.  Editorship  of  The  Crisis.  The  general  policy  of  this  magazine.  Examples 

of  Dr.   DuBois'  editorials.  Articles   in   national  magazines   of   white 

editorship. 
/.  Unequivocal  leadership  in  times  of  crisis,  such  as  the  Atlanta  riot,  and 

labor  conflicts. 
g.  International   problems.    Founding   of   the    Pan-African   Congress,    1919. 
h.  Compare  the  work  of  DuBois  with  that  of  Washington. 

3.     The  Essays  of  Du  Bois 

a.  A  rapid  survey  of  his  books,  exclusive  of  the  essays. 

1.  The  Negro  in  the  South.  Compare  his  style  with  that  of 
Washington's  papers,  included  in  this  volume. 

2.  John  Brown.  (In  American  Crisis  Biographies.) 

3.  The  Quest  of  the  Silver  Fleece,  and  Dark  Princess,  novels. 

4.  Star  of  Ethiopia,  a  pageant. 

5.  The  Negro. 

6.  The  Gift  of  Black  Folk. 

b.  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  and  Darkwater. 

1.  Consciousness  of  the  wrongs  of  his  race  gives  his  essays 
tragic  depth  and  poignancy,  the  strength  of  powerful  con- 
victions  and  devotion  to  a  cause. 

2.  Does  this  lead  to  over-bitterness?  Is  his  artistic  intent 
marred  by  propaganda? 

3.  The  style  of  these  essays.  Note  the  poetical  suggestiveness, 
vividness  of  others.  Study  The  Sorrow  Songs  and  The  Veil. 
Compare  A  Litany  of  Atlanta  with  the  prose  work  and 
give  reasons  for  his  greater  success  as  an  essayist. 

c.  Estimate  Dr.  DuBois'  contribution  to  American  literature. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

'THE  NEW  NEGRO' 


V. 


arious  forces  have  worked  to  bring  forth  the  new  spirit  in  the 
race.  Education,  economic  freedom,  growth  of  class  distinctions, 
social  and  cultural  advantages — all  these  and  many  more  have 
wrought  upon  the  race  as  a  whole  to  bring  about  a  new  group 
psychology.  The  New  Negro  has  sloughed  off  his  protective  cover- 
ing of  self-praise,  over-sensitiveness,  exaggerated  accusation  of 
his  oppressor.  He  has  repudiated  any  special  allowances,  the  ap- 
peals on  which  he  has,  in  the  past,  been  tempted  to  lean.  He  stands 
upon  a  certain  pride  in  the  history  and  the  gifts  of  his  race,  but 
he  looks  beyond  the  limits  of  his  particular  group  to  a  consciousness 
of  national  and  international  identity.  Even  in  the  most  sensational 
journalistic  protests  against  discrimination  we  find  the  editor  sound- 
ing a  new  note  of  confident  demand  for  rights.  The  Negro  news- 
paper of  today  stresses  most  strongly  the  idea  of  race-cooperation, 
but  in  all  matters  not  pertaining  to  the  defense  of  the  race  the 
press  is  apt  to  be  conservative,  even  reactionary.  In  this  it  resembles 
the  majority  of  white  journals,  which  tend  to  reflect,  rather  than 
determine,  the  attitude  of  its  readers. 

The  wider  education  of  the  Negro  has  given  its  intellectual 
leaders  an  audience  within  the  race  so  that  they  are  no  longer  mere 
spokesmen  to  the  whites.  At  the  same  time  the  new  white  man  begins 
to  realize,  on  one  hand,  the  importance  of  the  racial  contribution  in 
American  life  and  literature,  and  on  the  other  the  identity  of  the 
Negro's  thought  with  that  of  any  other  American  writer  or  thinker. 
The  "Negro  Renaissance"  has  focused  attention  on  everything  that 
is  racial,  but  since  high  attainment  produced  this  interest,  it  cannot 
fail  to  continue  beyond  the  special  stimulation  of  a  passing  fad. 

1.     The  Negro  Newspaper 

a.  Reasons   for   news   agencies   separate   from   white   newspapers.   Number 

and    distribution   of   present   newspapers.    Agencies    and    syndicates 
for  obtaining  news. 

b.  The  Negro  press  in  the  development  of  the  race.  Frederick  Douglass' 

Paper  and  others.  Growth  of  Negro  literacy  led  to  increase  of  de- 
mand  for   news. 
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c.  The  Negro  press  during  the  World  War  and  the  labor  stress  following. 

d.  Detailed  study  of  leading  Negro  newspapers. 

Make-up,  amount  of  advertising  and  syndicated  "fillers,"  types  of 
news,  local  news,  international  affairs,  Negro  institutions,  sports, 
literature  and  art,  music,  the  theatre. 

e.  Editorial  policies.   Participation   in   local   and   national  politics.   General 

tenor  of  race  relations.  Discuss  Dr.  Locke's  assertion  that  the  Negro 
is  "radical  on  race  matters,  conservative  on  others." 
/.  Critical  study  of  the  editorials  of  leading  papers. 

(Note:  The  following  may  be  studied:  Baltimore  Afro-American, 
Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide,  Savannah  Tribune,  Atlanta  Independent, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Tribune,  St.  Louis  Argus,  Philadelphia  Tribune, 
Pittsburgh  Courier,  Kansas  City  Call,  Chicago  papers — Defender, 
Whip,  Bee.  New  York  papers — ■  New  York  Age,  Amsterdam  News. 

2.     Two  Negro  Magazines 

a.  The  Crisis. 

1.  Study  the  make-up  of  this  magazine,  fiction,  poetry,  illus- 
trations, articles.  Estimate  the  service  it  is  doing  to  Negro 
artists.  Note  the  prize  contests  and  other  encouragements. 

2.  Editorial  policy.  Are  race  journalism  and  race  propaganda 
overemphasized?  Note  the  authority  of  experience,  scientific 
investigation,  and  thought  behind  many  of  the  articles. 

3.  Any  change  in  the  magazine  since  its  establishment  in  1910? 

4.  Note  the  staff  of  The  Crisis  and  the  association,  supporting 
it;  note  the  race  leaders  who  are  contributors,  the  move- 
ments which  this  paper  has  fostered.  What  is  its  weight  in 
political    and    international    affairs? 

b.  Opportunity. 

1.  Observe  the  make-up  of  the  magazine.  Compare  with  The 
Crisis  as  regards  format. 

2.  The  general  tone  of  editorial  and  critical  articles,  lack 
of  bitterness  and  racial  sensitiveness,  note  of  race  pride 
balanced  with  consciousness  of  existence  as  an  integral 
part  of  American  life.  How  does  this  paper  exemplify  the 
spirit  of  the  "New  Negro,"  as   defined  by  Dr.  Locke? 

3.  Encouragement  of  literature  and  art.  Study  particularly 
the  columns  of  Countee  Cullen  and  Gwendolyn  Bennett.  Is 
there  genuine  criticism  here?  Note  the  prize  contests,  publi- 
cation of  stories  and  poetry,  attention  to  American  litera- 
ture in  general,  without  narrow  confinement  to  race. 

4.  "The  Negro  Renaissance."  How  is  this  new  spirit  shown 
in  the  editorials  on  cultural  and  educational  matters?  In 
those  dealing  with  labor  problems,  international  affairs,  etc.? 
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5.  Charles   S.  Johnson,   the   editor.   Note  his   work  in   various 
fields.   Read  selected  editorials. 

6.  Review  Ebony  and  Topaz. 

3.     "The  New  Negro" 

a.  The  development  of  this  volume  from  the  Harlem  Number  of  the 
Survey  Graphic,  March,  1925.  Note  the  inclusion  in  the  magazine  of 
a  larger  number  of  special  sociological  studies. 

6.  The  purpose  of  The  New  Negro,  as  stated  in  Dr.  Locke's  Foreword. 

c.  The  significance  to  Negroes,  critically,  creatively  and  in  other  ways. 

d.  Summarize  the  contributions  here  in   various  departments,  the  articles 

of  literary  and  general  social  criticism,  the  specialized  treatments  of 
education,  economics,  labor  problems,  international  relations,  race 
cultures.  Note  that  most  of  the  Negro  contributors  have  reputations 
outside  of  their  own  race. 

e.  Study  the  articles  by  Alain  Locke,  particularly  the  paper  on  "The  New 

Negro." 

f.  (Response  to  this  volume  by  the  reading  public,  particularly  the  white 

element. 
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1922.  $2.50.   (1,  2,  13) 

The   Voice  of  the  Negro.  Dutton.   1920.  $2.50.   (13,  14) 
Kester,  Paul:  His  Own  Country.  Bobbs-Merrill.  1917.  $1.50.  (10) 
King,  Grace  Elizabeth:  Monsieur  Motte.  Doran.   1907.  $1.25.    (10) 
Krehbie!,  Henry  Edward:  Afro-American  Folk-Songs.  Schirmer.  1914.  $2.00. 

(1) 
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Leonard,  William  Ellery:  The  Lynching  Bee.  Viking.  1920.  $1.50.    (2) 
Lewis,  B.  Roland:  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.  School  Edition.  Scribner. 

1922.  $1.50.    (8) 
Library  of  Southern  Literature.  Martin  and  Hoyt.  1907.   (9,  10) 
Lindsay,  Vachel:  Collected  Poems.  Macmillan.  1925.  $3.50.  (3,  4) 
Locke,  Alain:  Four  Negro  Poets.  Simon  and  Schuster.  1926.  $.25.  (2,  3,  4) 

The  New  Negro.  A.   &  C.   Boni.   1925.  $5.00.    (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,   6, 

7,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14) 
Locke,  A.   and   Gregory,   M.:   Plays  of  Negro  Life.   Harper.   1927.   $5.00. 

(5,  6,  7,  8,  12) 
McBlair,  Robert:  Mister  Fish  Kelly.  Appleton.  1924.  $2.00.   (10) 
McKay,  Claude:  Harlem  Shadows.  Harcourt.  1922.  $1.35.  (3) 

Home  to  Harlem.  Harper.  1927.  $2.50.  (3) 
McNeill,  John  Charles:  Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land.  Stone   Publishing   Co. 

1907.  $1.50.  (1,  2) 
Majette,  Vara  A.:   White  Blood.  Stratford.  1924.  $2.00.    (10) 
Martin,  George  Madden:  Children  of  the  Mist.  Appleton.  1920.  $1.75.   (10) 

The  Lion's  Mouth.  Appleton.  1920.  $.50.  (6) 
Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent:  Renascence.  Mitchell  Kennerley.  1921.  $1.50.  (4) 
Mikels,  Rosa  M.:  Short  Stories  for  High  Schools.  Scribner.  1915.  $1.00.  (9) 
Mims,  Edwin:  The  Advancing  South.  Doubleday.  192G.  $3.00.   (13,  14) 
Modem  Eloquence,  vol.  IX.  Shuman.  1903.  (13) 
Monroe,  Harriet,  and  Henderson,  Alice  C. :  The  New  Poetry.  Macmillan. 

1924.  $2.50.   (2,  3,  4) 

Moses,   Montrose  J.:    The   Literature    of   the   South.   Crowell.   1910.   $4.50. 

(9,  10,  13) 
Representative  American  Dramas.  Little.  1925.  $4.50.    (7) 
Representative  Plays   by  American  Dramatists,  vol.   II.  Dutton. 

1925.  $3.00.    (6) 

Niles,  John  J.:  Singing  Soldiers.  Scribner.  1927.  $3.00.  (1,  4) 

O'Brien.   Edward  J.:   The  Advance   of  the  American   Short  Story.  Dodd, 

Mead.  1923.  $2.00.  (9,  10) 

The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1923—.  Small.  1924—.  $2.00.   (12) 
Odum,  Howard  W.  (ed.):  Southern  Pioneers.  University  of  North  Carolina 

Press.    1925.  $2.00.    (9,   13) 

Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder.  Bobbs-Merrill.  1928.    $3.00.  (9) 
Odum,  H.  W.,  and  Johnson,  G.  B.:  The  Negro  and  His  Songs.  University 

of  North  Carolina  Press.  1925.  $3.00.   (1) 

Negro    Workaday  Songs.    University   of   North   Carolina   Press. 

1926.  $3.00.     (1,    5) 

O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Prize  Stories  of  1025 — .  Doubleday.  1926 — .  (11) 
O'Neill,   Eugene:   All   God's   Chillun   Got    Wings    and    Welded.    Boni   and 

Liveright.    1924.   $2.50.    (7) 

Complete  Works,  vol.  II.  Boni  and  Liveright.  1924.  $2.50.  (7) 

Emperor  Jones.  Appleton.  1921.  $.50.   (7) 
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(Also  Boni  and  Liveright.  1925.  $2.50) 

The  Dreamy  Kid.   (See  Theatre  Arts  Magazine.  January,  1920) 

Also  vol.  II,  Complete  Works.  Also  volume  with  Emperor  Jones, 

Gold,  and  The  First  Man.) 

Welded.  Boni  and  Liveright.  (See  All  God's  Chillun.)    (7) 
Ovington,  Mary  White:  Hazel.  Crisis  Publishing  Co.  1913.  $1.00.  (10) 

Portraits  in  Color.  Viking.  1927.  $2.00.   (3,  4,  5,  12,  13,  14) 

The  Shadow.  Harcourt.  1920.  $1.75.   (10) 
Page,  Thomas  Nelson:  In  Ole  Virginia.  Scribner.  1922.  $1.75.  (1,  2,  9) 
Pattee,  Fred  Lewis:  Development  of  the  American  Short  Story.   Harper. 

1923.  $2.50.   (9,  10) 

A   History   of  American   Literature   Since   1870.   Century.    1915. 

$2.50.    (9,  10) 
Peabody,  Francis  G.:  Education  for  Life.  Doubleday.   1915.  $2.50.    (13) 
Peterkin,  Julia:  Black  April.  Bobbs-Merrill.  1927.  $2.50   (11) 

Green  Thursday,  Knopf.  1924.  $2.50.   (11,  12) 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan:  The  Gold  Bug.  Putnam.  $.75.  (9) 
Puckett,  Newbell  Niles:  Folk  Beliefs  of  the  Southern  Negro.  University  of 

North  Carolina  Press.  1926.  $5.00.    (9) 
Quinn,    Arthur    Hobson:    Contemporary   American   Plays.    Scribner.     1923. 

$2.00.   (7) 

Representative  American  Plays.  Century.   1917.  $2.75.    (6) 
Ramsay,  Robert  L. :  Short  Stories  of  America,.  Houghton.  1921.  $1.50.   (9) 
Rosenfeld,  Paul:  Men  Seen.  Dial  Press.  1925.  $2.50.    (12) 
Rowland,  Mabel:  Bert  Williams,  Son  of  Lauahter.  English  Crafters.  1923. 

(5) 
Sayler,  Oliver  M.:  Our  American  Theatre.  Brentano's.  1923.  $4.00.   (7) 
Scarborough  Dorothy:  In  the  Land  of  Cotton.  Macmillan.  1923.  $1.50.  (10) 

On  the  Trail  of  Negro  Folk  Songs.  Harvard  University  Press. 

1925.  $3.50.    (1) 
Scott,  Evelyn:  Migrations.  A.  &  C.  Boni.  1927.  $2.50.   (10) 
Seldes,  Gilbert:  The  Seven  Lively  Arts.  Harper.  1924.  $4.00.  (5) 
Sergeant,  Elizabeth  S.:  Fire   Under  the  Andes.  Knopf.  1927.  $4.00.    (5,  7) 
Shands,  Hubert  A.:  White  and  Black.  Harcourt.  1922.  $1.90.   (10) 
Shay,  Frank:  Twenty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays — American.  Appleton. 

$3.75. 

Fifty  More  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.  Appleton.  1928.  $5.00. 

(5) 
Sheldon,  Edward:  The  Nigger.  Macmillan.  1910.  $1.25.   (C) 
Smith,  Alice  M.:  Short  Plays  by  Representative  Authors.  Macmillan.  1920. 

$1.80.  (6) 
Smith,  F.  Hopkinson:  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartcrsville.  Houghton.  1901.  $2.00. 

0) 
The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation.  Southern  Historical  Society.  1909. 

(9,  10,  13) 
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Spence,  Eulalie:  The  Fool's  Errand.  French.  1927.  $.50.   (5) 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher:  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Dutton.  1900.  $.35  and  $.70.  (9) 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (Dramatization).  French.   (6) 
Stribling,  T.  S.:  Birthright.  Century.  1922.  $2.00.    (10) 
Talley,  Thomas  W.:  Negro  Folk  Rhymes.  Macmillan.  1922.  $2.25.  (1) 
Taylor,  A.,  and  Ballanta,  N.  G.  J.:  8t.  Helena  Spirituals.  Schirmer.  1925. 
Thompson  Maurice:  Stories  of  the  Cherokee  Hills.  Houghton.  1898.  $1.50. 

(9) 
Thrasher,  Max  Bennet:  Tuskegee.  Small.  1901.  (13) 
Toomer,  Jean:  Cane.  Boni  and  Liveright.  1927.  $2.00.  (2,  5,  11,  12) 
Torrence,    Ridgely:    Granny   Maumee,    The    Rider    of  Dreams,    Simon    the 

Cyrenian.   Macmillan.   1917.  $1.75.    (6) 
Trent,  W.  P.:  Southern  Writers.  Macmillan.  1905.  $2.40.  (9,  10) 
Twain,  Mark:  Pudd'nhead  Wilson.  Harper.  1899.  $2.25.  (9,  10) 
Untermeyer,  Louis:  American  Poetry  Since  1900.  Holt.  1923.  $3.50.  (2,  3,  4) 
Van  Doren,  Carl:  The  American  Novel.  Macmillan.  1921.  $2.00.  (9,  10) 

Contemporary  American  Novelists.  Macmillan.  1922.  $1.50.   (10) 
Van  Vechten,  Carl:  Nigger  Heaven,  Knopf.  1926.  $2.50.   (6,  10,  12) 
Walrond,  Eric:  Big  Ditch.  Boni  and  Liveright.  1928.  $2.50.   (12) 

Tropic  Death.  Boni  and  Liveright.  1926.  $2.50.  (12) 
Washington,  Booker  T.:  Up  From  Slavery.  Doubleday.  1910.  $2.00.   (13) 

My  Larger  Education.  Doubleday.  1911.  $1.50.  (13) 

The  Story  of  the  Negro.  Doubleday.  1909.  $3.00.  (13) 
Washington,   B.   T.,   and   Du   Bois,   W.   E.   B.:    The   Negro   in   the   South. 

Jacobs,  1907.   $1.00.    (13) 
White,  Newman  I.:  American  Negro  Folk-Songs.  Harvard  University  Press. 

1928.  $5.00.   (1) 
White,    Newman    I.,   and   Jackson,   W.    C:    An    Anthology    of    Verse    by 

American  Negroes.  Duke  University  Press.  1924.  $2.00.  (1,  2,  3) 
White,  Walter  F.:  The  Fire  in  the  Flint.  Knopf.  1924.  $2.50.  (9,  10,  12) 

Flight.    Knopf.    1926.   $2.50.    (10) 
Wood,  Clement:  Nigger.  Dutton.  1922.  $2.00.   (10) 

Poets  of  America.  Dutton.  1925.  $3.00.  (2,  3,  4) 
Woodson,  Carter  G.:   The  Negro  in  Our  History.  Associated   Publishers. 

1922.   $3.15.    (13) 

Negro  Orators  and  Their  Orations.  Associated  Publishers.  1925. 

$5.00.    (13) 
Work,  F.  J.:  Some  American  Negro  Folk  Songs.  Boston.  1909.    (1) 
Work,  J.  W. :  Folk  Songs  of  the  American  Negro.  Fisk  University  Press. 

1915.  $1.10.   (1) 


MAGAZINE  DIRECTORY 


Below  is  a  list  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  referred  to  in 
this  program.  Back  numbers  of  the  magazines  and  perhaps  the 
newspapers  may  be  obtained  from  either  F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  83 
Francis  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  from  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  958  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  New  York  City,  if  they  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  but  at  a  higher  price.  Many  libraries  have  these  publi- 
cations on  file  where  they  may  be  consulted.  Numerals  refer  to 
chapters  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 

American  Magazine:  The  Crowell  Pub.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Yearly,  $2.50;   single  copies,   $.25. 

70:   600-604,   Sept.   1910.    (5) 

85:  33-35,  Jan.  1918.    (5) 
American  Mercury:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Publishers,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  N  .Y.  C, 
or  Federal  and  19th  Streets,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
Yearly,  $5.00;  single  copies,     $J50. 

1:  110,  Jan.  1924.    (7) 

1:  243-4,  Feb.  1924.   (5,  6) 

2:  113-5,  May,  1924.   (5,  7) 

2:  190,  June,  1924.  (9) 

2:  371-2,  July,  1924.  (5) 

2:   371-372,   July,    1924.    (3) 

3:  179,  Oct.  1924.   (13) 

6:  7-9,  Sept.  1925. 

7:  354-356,  Feb.  1926.  (14) 

9:  500-2,  Dec.  1926.  (5,  7) 

8:  207-215,  June,  1926.    (1) 

10:  394,  April,  1927.  (3) 

11:  395-8,  Aug.  1927.    (5,  12) 

Arts  and  Decoration:  Arts  and  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  578  Madison 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Yearly,  $6.00;   single  copies,  $.50. 

April,    1927.    (8) 
Atlantic  Monthly:  Atlantic  Monthly  Company,  Rumford  Building,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  or  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Yearly,  $4.00;  single  copies,  $.40. 

20:  608,  Nov.  1867.   (5) 

24:  71,  July,  1869.  (5) 

85:  699-701,  May,  1900.    (10) 

115:  707-714,  May,  1915.  (13) 

135.   652,  May,   1925.    (12) 
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139:  37,  Jan.   1927.    (12) 

140:  183,  Aug.  1927.  (12) 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Nov.    16,    1926.    (8) 

May  1,  1927.  (8) 
Black  Opals:  Care  of  Allan  R.  Freelon,  2220  Catherine  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Any  issue.   (2) 
Bookman:  Bookman  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  452  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Yearly,  $5.00;  single  copies,  $.50. 

50:   492,    Dec.    1922.    (10) 

55:  423,  June,  1922.   (10) 

55:  531,  July,  1922.  (3) 

60:   342,   Nov.   1924.    (10) 

62:  333,  Nov.  1925.  (11) 

62:  503,  Dec.  1925.   (4) 

63:  122,  March,  1926.  (1) 
Boston  Evening  Transcript:  Boston,  Mass. 

May  5,  1927.   (8) 
Carolina  Magazine:  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

May,  1927.    (2,  4,  5,  14) 

May,  1928.   (2) 
Century:  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C,  or  Concord,  N.  H. 
Yearly,  $5.00;  single  copies,  $.50. 

105:  539-548,  Feb.  1923.   (13) 

111:  635-637,  March,  1926.  (14) 

112:  510,  Aug.  1926.  (8) 

113:  682,  April,  1927.    (3) 
Commonweal:  Calvert  Pub.  Corp.,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  25  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,   N.  Y.   C. 

Yearly,  $10.00.  Published  weekly. 
Crwis:  Nat.  Asso.  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  69  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. 
Yearly,  $3.00;  single  copies,  $.25 

Aug.   1916,  p.   169.    (5) 

April,   1919.    (1) 

Nov.  1919.   (5,  6) 

March,   1927,  34:    12.    (8) 

April,  1927.  (5) 

June,   1927,  34:   129.    (11) 

34:  85-103,  229,  248,  1927.  (5) 
Current  History:  New  York  Times  Co.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 
Yearly,  $3.00;  single  copies  $.25. 

17:  786-788,  Feb.  1923.   (12) 

19:  121-123,  Oct.  1925.   (12) 
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21:  690-700,  Feb.  1925.  (13) 

22:  559,  July,  1925.    (13) 
Dial:  Dial  Publishing  Co.,  152  West  13th  Street,  or  19th  and  Federal  Streets, 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 
Yearly,  $5.00;  single  copies,  $.50. 

49:  522,  Dec.  16,  1910.   (6) 

60:  531-532,  June  8,  1916.   (10) 

61:  525-527,  Dec.  14,  1916.  (13) 

63:  529,   Nov.  22,   1917.    (6) 

66:  491-493,  May  17,   1919.    (9,  10) 

72:    648,  June,   1922.    (10) 

73:  680,  Dec.  1922.   (9,  10) 
Double-dealer :    Doubledealer    Publishing    Co.,    204    Baronne    Street,    New 
Orleans,  La.  (Suspended  publication.) 
Yearly,  $2.50;   single   copies,  $.25\ 

January  6,  1926.  (12) 
Drama:   Drama   Corporation,  55   West  42nd   Street,   N.  Y.   C,   or   404   N. 
Wesley  Ave.,  Mount   Morris,   Illinois. 
Yearly,  $3.00;  single  copies.  $.50. 

16:  54,  Nov.  1925. 

16:  224,  March,  1925.    (5) 

17:  136,  Feb.  1927.  (8) 

17:   233,    May,    1927.    (8) 
Fire:  314  West  138th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Yearly  $4.00;  single  copies,  $1.00. 

Any  issue.   (2) 

1:   46,   Nov.   1926.    (10) 
Forum:  Forum  Publishing  Co.,  441  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C,  or  10  Ferry 
Street,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Yearly,  $4.00;   single  copies   $.35. 

73:  174-188,  Feb.  1925.    (13) 

Freeman:  Ceased  publication. 

7:  March'  21,   1923.    (7) 

Harper:  Harper  and  Bros.,  Pub.,  49  East  33rd  Street,  N.  Y.  C,  or  10  Ferry 
Street,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Yearly,  $4.00;  single  copies,  $.35. 
Jan.  and  June,  1889.  (5) 

Independent:  Independent  Publications,  10  Ferry  St.,  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire,  or   10   Arlington   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Yearly,   $5.00;   single  copies,   $.15. 

92:  63,  Oct.  6,  1917.   (6) 

102:  235,   May  15,  1920.    (13) 

108:  437-439,  May  13,  1922.  (10) 

109:  54,  Aug.  5,  1922.    (3) 
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113:  202,  Sept.  27,  1924.   (10) 
114:  8-11,  Jan.  3,  1925.   (12) 
115:  539,  Nov.   7,   1925.    (4) 
115:  648,  Dec.  5,  1925.    (11) 
116:  555,  May  8,   1926.    (10) 
117:  260-62,  Sept.  4,  1926.  (12) 
International  Book  Review:  Ceased  publication. 
June,  1924,  p.  555.   (10) 
Jan.  1925,  p.  138.   (11) 
Journal   of   American   Folk-Lore:    American    Folk-Lore   Society,    Care   of 
G.  E.  Stechert,  31-35  East  10th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Yearly,   $4.00;    single   copies,   $1.50. 
35:  223,  1922.    (1) 
Literary  Digest:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 
Yearly,  $4.00;   single  copies,  $.10. 
June  10,  1911.  (5) 
48:  1114,  May  9,  1914.  (5,  6) 
72:  28-29,  March  25,  1922. 
May  28,  1927,  p.  21.  (8) 
Munsey:  Ceased  publication. 

May,  1908.  (5) 
McCall's  Magazine:  McCall  Co.,  Inc.,  236  W.  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Yearly,  $1.00;   single  copies,  $.10. 
54:  27,  Sept.  1927.   (8) 
McClure's   Magazine:    International    Publications,    Inc.,    119    W.    40th    St., 
New  York  City. 

Yearly,  $3.00;  single  copies,  $.25. 
August,  1927.  (8) 

Nation:  Nation  Inc.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 
Yearly,  $5.00;  single  copies,  $.15. 
91:  272,  Sept.  22,  1910.   (6) 
101:  588-589,  Nov.  19,  1915.   (13) 
110:  726,  May  29,  1920.  (13) 
110:  756-757,  June  5,  1920.   (13) 
111:  350-352,  Sept.  1920.   (13) 
114:    349,    March    22,    1922.    (7) 
114:  498,  April  26,  1922.   (10) 
114:  694,  June  7,  1922.    (3) 
116:  539-541,  May  9,   1923.    (13) 
116:  605-606,  May  23,  1923.  (5) 
118:  664,  June  4,  1924.  (5,  7) 
119:  675-676,  Dec.  17,  1924.   (13) 
120:  63-67,  Jan.   1925.    (13) 
121:  485-486,  Oct.  28,  1925.  (8,  11) 
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121:  711,  Dec.  16,  1925.   (11) 

121:  763,  Dec.  30,   1925.    (4) 

122:  692-694,  June  23,  1926.   (1,  2) 

124:  403,  April  13,  1927.   (2) 

124:  510-511,  May  4,  1927.    (8) 
New  Republic:  New  Republic,  Inc.,  421  West  21st  St.,  New  York  City. 
Yearly,  $5.00;   single   copies,  $.15. 

5:  60-61,  Nov.  20,  1915.   (13) 

10:  325,  April  14,  1917.  (6) 

21:  338,  341,  Feb.  18,  1920.  (13) 

22:   189,   April   7,   1920.    (13) 

28:  350,  Nov.  16,  1921.   (5) 

30:   288,    May   3,    1922.    (9) 

30:    383,    May    24,    1922.    (9) 

32:  244-246,   Nov.   1,   1922.    (12) 

33:  138-141,  Jan.  3,  1922.   (13) 

35:  200-201,  July  18,  1922.   (12) 

37:    126,   Dec.   26,   1923.    (12) 

37:  142-145,  Jan.  2,  1924.   (13) 

39:  192,  July  9,  1924.   (10) 

44:  326-329,   Nov.   8,   1925.    (13) 

45:  143,  Dec.  23,  1925.  (11) 

46:  40-44,  March  3,  1926.    (5) 

46:  179,  March  31,  1926.   (4) 

46:  197-198,  April  7,  1926.    (7) 

46:  371-2,  May  12,  1926.  (14) 

48:  332,  Nov.  10,  1926.  (12) 

50:  46,  March  2,  1927.   (8) 

51:    76-77,    June    8,    1927.     (4) 

51:  260,  July  27,  1927.  (8) 

52:  Nov.  16,  1927.  (7) 
New  South:  New  South  Publishing  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Yearly,   $3.00;   single  copies.   $.25. 

May,  1927.    (11,  12) 
New  York  Evening  Post  Literary  Review:  75  West  St.,  New  York  City. 

May  7,  1927.   (8) 

Dec.  8,  1923,  p.  333.  (12) 
New  York  Herald  Tribune:  225  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  31,  1926.   (8) 
New  York  Times  Book  Review:  Times  Square,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  29,  1926.  (8) 

Jan.  9,  1927.  (8) 

March   6,   1927.    (11) 

May  8,  1927.  (8) 

April   15,    1928. 
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New  York  World  Book  Review:  53-63  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

April  17,  1927. 
Nineteenth  Century:  Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co.,  249  West  13th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Yearly,  $7.00;  single  copies,  $.75. 
54:  27,  Sept.  1927.  (8) 

Opportunity :  National  Urban  League,  17  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 
Yearly  $1.00;  single  copies,  $.15. 
1:  29,  Feb.  1923.   (14) 
1:  30,  Feb.  1923.   (6,  10) 
1:  292,  Oct.  1923.   (1) 
1:  374,  Dec.   1923.    (12) 
2:  113,  April,  1924.  (7,  11) 
2:  221,  July,  1924.  (7) 
2:  327,  Nov.  1924.   (9) 
2:  360,  Dec.  1924.  (7,  14) 
3:  51,  Feb.  1925.  (14) 
3:   63,  Feb.   1925.    (6) 
3:  121,  April,  1925.   (8) 
3:  181,  June,  1925.  (1,  2) 
3:  162-187,  June,  1925.   (2,  14) 
3:   282,   Sept.   1925.    (8) 
3:  330-336,  Nov.  1925.   (1,  5,  7) 
4:   14,  Jan.   1926.    (4) 
4:  54-55,  Feb.  1926.   (14) 
4:  72-3,  Feb.  1926.   (4) 
4:   74,  Feb.   1926.    (14) 
4:  82-84,  March,  1926.   (9) 
4:    April,    1926.    (6) 
4:   146-160,   May,   1926.    (4) 
4:   158,  May,  1926.    (1,  2) 
4:    178,    June,    1926.     (12) 
4:   June,   1926.    (2)  * 

4:   July,   1926.    (2) 
4:  257:  Aug.  1926.  (4) 
4:  294,  Sept.   1926.    (8) 
4:  374-376,  Dec.  1926.  (8,  14) 
4:  381,  Dec.   1926.    (4) 
5:  54,  Feb.  1927.  (6,  8) 
5:  53,  Feb.  1927.   (5) 
5:  86,  March,  1927.   (5,  8) 
5:  84-86,  April,  1927.   (4) 
5:  108-110,  April,  1927.  (2,  4) 
5:  195,  July,  1927.  (9) 
5:  270-271,  September,  1927.   (2,  3,  4) 
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5:  227,  Aug.  1027.   (14) 
5:  358-363,  Dec.  1027.   (2,  3) 
5:  200,  July,  1927.   (5) 
6:  102,  April,  1928.   (2,  3) 
6:  90,  122,  153,  166,  180,  214.  1928.   (5) 
Outlook:  Outlook  Co.,  120  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Yearly,  $5.00;   single  copies,   15c. 
Ill:  p.  Nov.  24,  1915. 
112:  410-411,  Feb.  23,   1916. 
114:    101-104,    Sept.    13,    1916. 
115:  23-24,  Jan.  3,  1917. 
Palms:  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

Yearly,  $1.50;   single  copies,  25c. 
October,  1926.   (2,  3,  4) 
Poetry:  232  East  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Yearly,  $3.00;  single  copies,  25c. 
28:  50-53,  April,   1926.    (4) 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Jan.  9,  1927.   (8) 
March  20,  1927.   (8) 
Reviewer:  Ceased  publication. 
All   issues   for   1925. 
Review  of  Reviews,  American:  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Yearly,  $4.00;  single  copies,  35c. 
56:  444,  Oct.  1917.  (6) 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature :  Saturday  Review  Co.,  Inc.,  25  West  45th 
St.,  New  York  City. 
Yearly  $3.50;  single  copies,  10c. 
2:  572,  Feb.  20,  1926.   (14) 
781-783,  May  15,  1926.    (8,  14) 
3:  312,  April  9,  1927.    (4) 
3:  725,  April  16,  1927.  (11) 
3:  940-941,  July  2,  1927.    (8) 
Scribner's  Magazine:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Yearly,  $4:00;  single  copies,  35c. 
June,    1915. 
Sewanee  Review:  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Yearly,  $4.00;  single  copies,  75c. 
Jan.    1916.    (9,    10) 
Southern  Workman:  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hamp- 
ton,   Virginia. 

Yearly,  $1.00;  single  copies,  10c. 
238-245,   April,   1912.    (1) 
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172-176,   April,   1918.    (1) 

243-247,  May  1918.   (1) 

563-565,  Dec.  1925.   (1) 

371,  Dec.  1926.   (3) 

177,  April,  1927.    (2,  4) 
Survey:  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Yearly,  $5.00;  single  copies  25c. 

51:  190,  Nov.  1,  1923.  (12) 
t      53:  March  1,  1925.  (14) 

53:  655-657,  March  7,  1925.   (13) 

57:  169,  Nov.  1,  1926.  (12) 
Theatre  Arts  Monthly,  Inc.:   (formerly  Theatre  Arts  Magazine)   119  West 
57th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Yearly  $4.00;  single  copies,  50c. 

4:  41,  Jan.  1920  {Dreamy  Kid). 

5:  29,  Jan.  1921   {Emperor  Jones).  (7) 

8:  487,  July,  1924.   (7) 

10:  112-120,  Feb.  1926.   (5,  6) 

10:  701-706,  Oct.  1926.  (5,  6,  7) 

11:  282-293,  April,  1927.    (5) 

11:  903,  Dec.  1927.  (7,  11) 
Travel:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  7  West  16th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Yearly,  $4.00;  single  copies,  35c. 

June,  1927. 
The  World  Tomorrow:  Fellowship  Press,  Inc.,  104  E.  9th  St.,  New  York 
City. 
Yearly,  $1.00;  single  copies,  10c. 

7:  96,  March,  1924.  (12) 

A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  LITERATURE  BY 
AND  ABOUT  THE  NEGRO  SINCE  1900 

I.     Poetry 

Note:  Because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  titles  of  this  bibliography 
were  privately  published,  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  the  dates  and 
publishers. 

Adams,  Wellington:  Lyrics  of  Humble  Birth.  Washington,  D.  C,  1914. 
Allen,   Hervey:    (See   Heyward,   DuBose). 

Allen,  J.  Mord:  Rhymes,  Tales,  and  Rhymed  Talcs.  Topeka,  Kan.,  1906. 
Bailey,  William  Edgar:  The  Firstling.  1914. 

Battle,  Mrs.  Eme  T.:  Gleamings  From  Dixie.  Okolona,  Miss.,  1916. 
Beadle,  S.  A.:  Lyrics  of  the  Underworld.  Jackson,  Miss.,  1912. 
Bell,   James   Madison:   Poetical    Works.   Wynkoop,   Hallenbeck,   Crawford 
Co.,  Lansing,   Mich.,  1901. 
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Blades,  William  C:  Negro  Poems  and  Melodies.  Badger,  Boston,  1921. 
Braithwaite,    William    Stanley:    Anthology    of   Magazine    Verse.    Brimmer, 
Boston.   1913—. 

Lyrics  of  Life  and  Love.  Small,  Boston.  1904. 

The  House  of  Falling  Leaves.  Luce,  Boston.  1908. 

Sandy  Star  and  Willie  Gee  (announced).  Boston,  Mass. 
Brawley,  Benjamin  G.:  The  Problem  and  Other  Poems.  Atlanta,  1905. 

The  Desire  of  the  Moth  for  the  Star.  Atlanta,  1906. 

The  Dawn  and  Other  Poems.  Washington.  1911. 

The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  Atlanta.  1917. 

A  Toast  of  Love  and  Death.  Atlanta.  1902. 
Burleigh,  Louise  Alston:  Echoes  from  the  Southland. 
Carmichael,  Waverly  Turner:  From  the  Heart  of  a  Folk.  Cornhill,  Boston, 

1918. 
Clifford,  Carrie  Williams:  The  Widening  Light.  Walter  Reid  Co.,  Boston, 

1922. 
Cloud,   Virginia   Woodward:   Candlelight.   Norman    Remington,    Baltimore, 

1924. 

From  an  Old  Garden.  Norman  Remington,  Baltimore,  1924. 
Coleman,  J.  H.:  Poems.  John  P.  Morton  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1918. 
Conner,  Charles  H.:  The  Enchanted  Valley.  Philadelphia,  1917. 
Corbett,  Maurice  Nathaniel:  The  Harp  of  Ethiopia.  Nashville,  1914. 
Corrothers,  James  David:  Selected  Poems.  1907. 

The  Dream  and  the  Song.  1916. 
Cotter,  Joseph  S.,  Sr.:  A  White  Song  and  a  Black  One.  Louisville,  Ky.,  1909 

Life's  Dawn  and  Dusk,   (announced). 
Cotter,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.:  The  Band  of  Gideon  and  Other  Lyrics.  Cornhill  Co., 

Boston,  1918. 

Out  of  the  Shadows,  (announced). 
Cullen,  Countee:  Caroling  Dusk,  an  Anthology.  Harper,  New  York,  1927. 

Color.  Harper,  New  York,  1925. 

Copper  Sun.  Harper,  New  York,  1927. 
Dancer,  W.  E.:  Facts,  Fun  and  Fiction.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Today  and  Yistidy.  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  1914. 
Dandridge,  Ray  G.:  The  Poet  and  Other  Poems.  Cincinnati,  1920. 

Penciled  Poems.  Cincinnati,  1917. 
Dett,  R.  Nathaniel:  The  Album  of  a  Heart. 
Dinkins,  Charles  R.:  Lyrics  of  Love,  Sacred  and  Secular.  Columbia,  S.  C, 

1904. 
Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence:  Complete  Poems.  Dodd,  Mead,  New  York,  1925. 
Dunbar-Nelson,  Alice  Moore:  A  Dunbar  Speaker  and  Entertainer.  J.  L. 

Nichols  Co.,  Naperville,  111.,  1920. 
Fleming,  Sarah  Lee  Brown:  Clouds  and  Sunshine.  Cornhill,  Boston,  1920. 
Ford,  Robert  E.:  Brown  Chapel,  A  Story  in  Verse.  1905. 
Fortune,  Timothy  Thomas:  Dreams  of  Life.  New  York,  1905. 
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Fulton,  David  B.:  Abraham  Lincoln.  Brooklyn,  1909. 

Hammon,  Jupiter:  Selections  and  Bibliography  of.  Edited  by  Oscar  Wege- 

lin.  Heartman,  New  York,  1915. 
Harris,  Leon  R.:  The  Steelmaker  and  Other  War  Poems.  1918. 
Hawkins,  Walter  Everette:  Chords  and  Discords.  Badger,  Boston,  1920. 
He}'ward,  DuBose:  Skylines  and  Horizons.  Macmillan.  1924. 
Hey  ward,  DuBose  and  Allen,  Hervey:  Carolina  Chansons.  Macmillan.  1922. 
Hill,  Leslie  P.:  The  Wings  of  Oppression.  The  Stratford  Co.,  Boston,  1921. 

Toussaint   L'Ouverture.   Christopher   Publishing   House,   Boston. 

1928. 
Holloway,   John    Wesley:   From   the   Desert.    Neale    Publishing    Co.,    New 

York,   1919. 
Hughes,  Langston:  Weary  Blues.  Knopf.  New  York,  1926. 

Fine  Clothes  to  the  Jew.  Knopf,  New  York,  1927. 
Jackson,  W.  C.  (See  White,  Newman  I.) 
Jamison,  Roscoe  C:  Negro  Soldiers  and  Other  Poems.  William  F.  McNeill, 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Johnson,  Adolphus:  The  Silver  Chord.  Philadelphia,  1915. 
Johnson,  Charles  Bertram:  Wind  Whisperings.  1900. 

The  Mantle  of  Dunbar  and  Other  Poems.  1918. 

Songs  of  My  People.  Cornhill,  Boston.  1918. 
Johnson,  Georgia  Douglas:  Bronze.  Brimmer,  Boston,  1922. 

The  Heart  of  a  Woman.  Cornhill.  Boston,  1918. 

An  Autumn  Love  Cycle  (announced). 
Johnson,  Fenton:  A  Little  Dreaming.  Chicago,  1913. 

Songs  of  the  Soil.  New  York,  1916. 
Johnson,  James  Weldon:  The  Book  of  American  Negro  Poetry.  Harcourt, 

Brace,  New  York,  1922. 

Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems.  (New  Edition)  The  Viking  Press, 

New  York,   1928. 

God's  Trombones.  The  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1927. 
Jones,   Edward   Smythe:    The   Sylvan   Cabin   and   Other    Verse.    Sherman, 

French,    Boston,    1911. 
Jones,  Joshua  Henry,  Jr.:  Poems  of  the  Four  Seas.  Cornhill,  Boston,  1921. 

The  Heart  of  the  World.  Stratford,  Boston,  1919. 
Kerlin,  Robert  T.:  Negro  Poets  and  Their  Poems.  Associated  Publishers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  1923. 
Leonard,  William  Ellery:  The  Lynching  Bee.  Huebsch,  New  York,  1920. 
Lindsay,  Vachel:  Collected  Poems.  Macmilian,  New  York,  1925. 
Locke,  Alain:  Four  Negro  Poets  (Toomer,  McKay,  Cullen,  Hughes).  Simon 

and  Schuster,  New  York,  1926. 
McClellan,  G.  M.:  The  Path  of  Dreams.  John  P.  Morton  and  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  1916. 
McKay,  Claude:  Cornstab  Ballads.  London,  1912. 

Harlem  Shadows.  Harcourt  Brace,  New  York,  1922. 
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Songs  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  1912. 

Spring  in  Nexv  Hampshire.  London,  1921. 
McGirt,  James  E.:  Some  Simple  Songs.  Philadelphia,  1901. 

For  Your  Sweet  Sake.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1909. 
McNeill,   John    Charles:    Lyrics   From    Cottonland.    Stone    Publishing    Co., 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  1907. 
Margetson,  George   Reginald:  England  in  the    West   Indies.   1906. 

Ethiopia's  Flight.  1907. 

Songs  of  Life.  Sherman,  French,  Boston,  1910. 

The  Fledgling  Bard  and  the  Poetry  Society.  Badger,  Boston,  1916. 
Means,  Sterling  M.:  The  Deserted  Cabin  and  Other  Poems.  A.  B.  Caldwell, 

Atlanta,  1915. 

The  German  War  Lord  and  the  British  Lion.  The  Pauley  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1918. 

The  Black  Devils  and  Other  Poems.  The  Pentecostal  Pub.  Co., 

Louisville,  Ky.,  1919. 
Monroe  and  Henderson:  The  New  Poetry.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1924. 
Moore,  William,  H.  A.:  Dusk  Songs. 

Nailor,  Alexander  J.:  Divinely  Inspired  Message.  Oakland,  California,  1922. 
Oxley,  L.  G. :  Souls  of  Colored  Poets,  an  Anthology.  Boston   (announced). 
Ray,  H.  Cordelia:  Poems.  The  Grafton  Press,  New  York,  1910. 
Russell,   Irwin:   Christmas  Night  in   the   Quarters  and   Other  Poems.   The 

Century  Co.,  New  York,  1917. 
Shackelford,  Otis  M.:  Seeking  the  Best.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1911. 
Shackelford,  Theodore  Henry:  Mammy's  Cracklin'  Bread  and  Other  Poems. 

Reading,  Pa.,  1900. 
Shackelford,  William  H.:  Poems.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1907. 
Temple,  George  H.:  The  Epic  of  Columbus'  Bell.  Reading,  Pa.,  1900. 
Thompson,  Clara  Ann:  Songs  from  the  Wayside.  Rossmoyne,  Ohio,  1908. 
Thompson,  Priscilla  Jane:  Ethiope  Lays.  Rossmoyne,  Ohio,  1900. 

Gleanings  of  Quiet  Hours.  Rossmoyne,  Ohio,  1907. 
Toomey,  Richard,  E.  S.:  Thoughts  for  True  Americans.  Washington,  D.  C, 

1901. 
Underhill,   Irving  W.:  Daddy's  Love  and  Other  Poems.   Philadelphia. 
Watkins,  Lucian  B.:  Voices  of  Solitude.  Donohue  and  Co.,  Chicago,  1907. 

Whispering  Winds. 
Weeden,  Howard:  Songs  of  the  Old  South.  Doubleday,  Page,  Garden  City, 

N.  Y.,  1900. 
Wheatley,  Phyllis:  Poems  and  Letters.  (Edited  by  Charles  F.  Heartmann.) 

New  York,  1915. 
Wheeler,  B.  F.:  Cullings  from  Zion's  Poets.  Mobile,  Ala.,  1907. 
White,   Newman   I.    (and   Jackson,   W.   C.) :   An   Anthology   of    Verse    by 

American  Negroes.  Duke  University  Press,  Durham,  N.  C,  1921. 
Whitman,  A.  A.:  An  Idyll  of  the  South.  New  York,  1901. 
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Wilds,  Myra  Viola:  Thoughts  of  Idle  Hours.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1915^ 
Williams,  Edward  W.:  The  Views  and  Meditations  of  John  Brown.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1908. 

II.     Fiction 

Adams,  Clayton:  Ethiojria  the  Land  of  Promise.  The  Cosmoplitan  Press, 

New  York,   1917. 
Adams,  E.  C.  L.:  Congaree  Sketches.  The   University  of   North  Carolina 

Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  1927. 

Nigger  to  Nigger.  Scribner's,  New  York,  (announced.) 
American  Caravan,  The:  The  Macaulay  Co.,  New  York,  1927. 
Anderson,  Sherwood:  Dark  Laughter.  Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York,  1925. 
Anonymous:  Bayette:  a  South  African  Novel.  Cape  Town,  Africa,  1925. 
Ashby,  William  M.:  Redder  Blood.  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1916. 
"Asterisk":  Gone  Native.  Constable  and  Co.,  London. 
Azevedo,  Aluizio:  A  Brazilian  Tenement.  McBride,  New  York,  1926. 
Benefield,  Barry:  Short  Turns.  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 
Bodenheim,  Maxwell:  Ninth  Avenue.  Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York,  1927. 
Bradford,  Roark:  01'  Man  Adam  an'  his  Chillun.  Harper,  New  York,  1928. 
Bryant,  H.  E.  C:  Tar  Heel  Tales.  Stone  Publishing  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 

1910. 
Cable,  G.  W.:  Old  Creole  Days.  Scribner's,  New  York.  1907. 

(See  Works.) 
Chestnutt,  Charles  W.:  The  House  Behind  the  Cedars.  1900. 

The  Marrow  of  Tradition.  1901. 

The   Colonel's  Dream.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,   Garden   City, 

N.  Y.,  1905. 

(See  Works.) 
Chopin,  Kate:  Bayou  Folk.  Houghton  Mifflin,  New  York,  1904. 
Cobb,  Irvin  S.:  /.  Poindexter,  Colored.  Doran,  New  York,  1922. 
Cocke,  Sarah:  Old  Mammy   Tales  from  Dixie  Land.  Dutton,   New  York, 

1911. 
Cohen,  Octavus  Roy:  Polished  Ebony.  Dodd,  Mead,  New  York,  1919. 

Come  Seven.  Dodd,  Mead,  1920. 

Highly  Colored.  Dodd,  Mead,  1921. 

Assorted  Chocolates.  Dodd,  Mead,  1922. 

Dark  Days  and  Black  Knights.  Dodd,  Mead,  1923. 

Bigger  and  Blacker.  Little,  Brown,  Boston,  1925. 

Black  and  Blue.  Little,  Brown,  1926. 
Conrad,  Joseph:  The  Nigger  of  the  Narctesits.  Doubleday,  Page,  Garden 
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Stratford  Co.,  240  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.   (1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  13) 

Turner   (H.  T.),  Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.   (3) 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  (1,  2,  5,  7,  13,  14) 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  THE  NEGRO  IN  CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  is  $7.00  for  groups 
in  North  Carolina,  $10.00  for  groups  out  of  the  state.  For  this  fee 
ten  copies  of  the  program  will  be  supplied  and  references  necessary 
for  preparing  the  papers,  borrowers  paying  transportation  charges 
both  ways.  For  convenience  in  ordering  reference  material,  applica- 
tion blanks  will  be  supplied  to  all  registered  groups.  Additional 
copies  of  the  program  are  fifty  cents  each. 

In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion cannot  furnish  to  each  group  every  one  of  the  long  list  of 
books  and  articles.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such  references 
is  given  in  the  hope  that  the  local  library  will  contain  some  helpful 
material. 

All  groups,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  that  have  not  paid 
the  regular  registration  fee  for  this  course,  are  considered  non- 
registered  groups.  Members  of  these  are  charged  twenty-five  cents, 
in  addition  to  postage,  for  material  for  each  paper.  The  Extension 
Division  is  always  glad  to  render  assistance  and  asks  that  both  indi- 
viduals and  groups  cooperate  to  make  the  service  effective. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  lent  by  the  Extension  Division 
upon  the  following  terms :  Each  group  must  first  register  and  pay 
the  required  fee,  or  individuals  must  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  mate- 
rial for  each  paper.  The  secretary  should  order  material  at  least 
two  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Requests  for  books  by  return 
mail  will  be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee  is  made  that  they  will 
reach  their  destination  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks 
from  the  date  received.  Seven  days  are  allowed  for  time  taken  in 
transit.  The  group  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  on  each 
package  kept  over  the  allotted  time. 

Transportation  charges,  including  postage  and  packing,  are 
borne  by  the  borrower. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:  Early  Contributions  of  the  Negro 

Date 

1.  Negro  Spirituals,  Folk  Songs,  and  Rhymes 

2.  The  Beginnings  of  Negro  Poetry 

Led   by . 

3.  Paul   Laurence   Dunbar 

Led  by 


Second  Meeting:  Contemporary  Poetry 

Date 

1.  A  General  Survey 

Led  by 

2.  Spokesmen  for  the  Race 

Led  by 

3.  Modernists 

Led  by 


Third  Meeting:  Three  Leading  Poets 

Date 

1.  William  Stanley  Braithwaite 

Led   by . 

2.  James  Weldon  Johnson 

3.  Claude  McKay 

Fourth  Meeting:  Two  Younger  Poets 

Date 

1.  Countee  Cullen 

Led   by 

2.  Langston  Hughes 

Fifth  Meeting:  The   Negro's  Contribution  to  the  Art  of  the 
Theatre 

Date 

1.  The  Gift  of  Song  and  Dance 

2.  Negro   Actors 

3.  Negro   Playwrights 
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Sixth  Meeting:  Drama  for  Negro  Actors 

Date __ 

1.  Negro   Life — Material   for   White   Dramatists 

Led   by - - _.. _ _ _ _ 

2.  Granny  Maumee 

Led   by _ 

3.  Ernest  Culbertson's  Goat  Alley 

Led   by _ 

Seventh  Meeting:  The  Negro  Plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill 

Date ___ 

1.  The  Material  of  O'Neill's  Plays 

Led  by _ 

2.  The  Emperor  Jones 

Led   by _ 

3.  All  God's  OhUlvm  Got  Wings 

Led  by 

Eighth   Meeting:  Paul   Green — Interpreter  of  the   Southern 
Negro 

Date... __ 

1.  Short  Plays  of  Negro  Life 

Led   by 

2.  The  No  'Count  Boy 

Led   by 

3.  In  Abraham's  Bosom 

Led   by 

Ninth  Meeting:  The  "Old  Timey"  Negro  and  His  Folk-Lore 

Date 

1.  The  Southern  Plantation — A  Romantic  Legend 

Led   by .__. 

2.  The  Uncle  Remus  Tales  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris 

Led   by 

3.  Recent  Negro   Folk-Tales 

Led   by _ 

Tenth  Meeting:  The  Negro  Becomes  a  Central  Character 

Date  ..._ 

1.  A  General  Survey  of  Recent  Fiction 

Led   by 

2.  Negroes  with  a  Thesis 

Led   by _._ 

3.  Three  Realistic  Novels  by  White  Writers 

Led  by _ 
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Eleventh  Meeting:  Two  Southern  Novelists 

Date 

1.  Julia  Peterkin 

2.  Black  April 

Led  by 

3.  Du  Bose  Heyward's  Porgy 

Led  by. _ _ 

Twelfth  Meeting:  Negro  Writers  of  Fiction 

Date 

1.  Jean  Toomer 

Led  by 

2.  Eric   Walrond 

Led   by 

3.  Negro  Short  Story  Writers 


Thirteenth  Meeting:  The  Old  and  the  New  in  Race  Relations 

Date 

1.  Booker  T.  Washington 

Led   by 

2.  The  Leadership  of  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois 

Led  by 

3.  The  Essays  of  Du  Bois 

Led  by 

Fourteenth  Meeting:  "The  New  Negro" 

Date 

1.  The   Negro   Newspapers 

2.  Two  Negro  Magazines 

Led  by 

3.  The  New  Negro 

Led  by 
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